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chapter  ii. 

The    Max    Revealed. 


IBS  first  cool  breathings  of  the 
coining  dawn  fluttered  through  the 
open  window  as  Mr.  Brock  read 
llie  closing  Lacs  of  the  Confession 
hi  it  from  him  in  silence,  with- 
out looking  up.  The  fine  shock 
of  dincovery  had  struck  his  a 
:inil  li.nl  jL-wwdu  way  again.  At  his 
;iir,  iiinl  with  hi  ('thought, 

hi*  grasp  was  not  strong  enough  to 
hold  the  whole  revelation  that  had 
fallen  on  him.  All  hit*  heart,  when 
he  cloved  the  manuscript,  was  with 
iln.  mi  BWty  of  the  woman  who  hid 
".loved  friend  of  his  later 
ami   hajijiiir  life;  all  hi«  tin  I 

busy  with  the  in 
of  bet  treason  to  her   own  lather 
which  the  letter  had  disclosed. 
He  wax  •mrtltrd  out  of  the  narrow  Limits  of  his  own  littto  grief  by  the 
ribrauV»  of  the  table  at  which  he  wit,  under  a  hand  that  vnut  bid  oa  it 
rot  xt.— so- '-' '  •« 
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heavily.     The  instinct  of  reluctance  was  Btrong  in  him  ;  but  lie  conquer 
it,  and  looked  up.     There,  silently  ng  him  in  the  mixed  light  I 

How  canilli'-ihiuic-  .mil  the  faint  grey  dawn,  stood  the  castaway  of  I 
Tillage  inn — 1 1  it-  iaheritoi  of  the  latal  Armadale  name. 

Mr.  Brock  shuddered  an  the  torror  of  thn  PNMnt  time,  and  the  dark* 
terror  yet  of  the  future  that  might  lie   cciiiin^,  nished  back  on  him  at  the 
eight  of  the  man's  fuoe.     The  luou  saw  it,  and  spoke  firr.t. 

'  •  1 1  my  father's  crime  looking  at  you  out  of  my  eyes  ?  "  he  asked. 
''  Has  the  ghost  of  the  drowned  man  followed  me  into  the  room  ?  H 

The  suffering  and  the  passion  that  ho  was  forcing  back,  shock  the 
band  that  In'  mil!  k«pt  "M  8m  table,  and  stifled  the  voice  in  which  he 
spoke  until  it  sank  to  a  whisper. 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  treat  you  otherwise  than  justly  and  kindly," 
answered  Mr.  Brock.  "Do  me  justice  on  my  side,  and  lndii-vi-  thai 
I  am  incapable  of  cruelly  holding  you  responsible  for  your  iluhrr- 
crime  " 

The  reply  seemed  to  compose  him.     lie  bowed  his  head  in  siler 
and  took  up  the  confession  from  the  table, 

•  I  Live  you  read  this  through  ?  "  he  asked  quietly. 

■  Kvcry  word  of  it,  from  first  to  last." 

"  Have  I  dealt  openly  with  ymi  so  fur?     Han  Ozias  Midwinter- 

"  Do  you  still  call  yourself  by    that    name,"  interrupted  Mr.  Br 
"  now  your  truo  nomo  is  known  to  me  ?  " 

"  Sinei-  I  have  read  my  father's  confession,"  was  the  answi-r,  "  1  lit 
my  ugly  alias  belter  than  ever.     Allow  mc  to  repeat  the  question  whi 
was  about  to  pnt  to  you  a  minute  since — Has  Oein*  Midwinter  done  bit 
best,  thus  far,  to  enlighten  Mr.  Brock?" 

The  rector  ■  -vadr.d  a  direct  reply.  "Few  men  in  your  position,'1  he 
■aid,  ■  would  have  had  the  courage  to  show  me  that  letter." 

"  Don't  be  too  sure,  air,  of  the  vagabond  you  picked  up  at  the  inn 

till  you  know  a  little  more  of  him  than  you  know  now.     You  have  got 

Boat  of  my  birth,  but  you  nre  not  in  possession  y  i •  t  of  the  story  of 

my  Ufa      You  ought  to  know  it,  and  you  shall   know  ii.  be-fbte  yon  leave 

lone  with  Mr.  Armadale.     Will  you  wait,  and  rest  a  little  while  ?  or 

ttusli  I  tell  il  you  now?" 

'  .\cw,"  said  Mr.  Brock,  still  as  far  away  as  ever  from  knowing  the 
real  character  of  the  man  before  him. 

Everything  Ozias  Midwinter  said,  everything  Oidas  Midwinter  did, 
was  against  him.  He  had  spoken  with  a  sardonic  indifference,  almost 
with   an   insolence  of  tone,  which  would  have  Mi#  sympathies 

of  any  man  who  heard  him.  And  now,  instead  of  plaein;;  himself  at 
the  table,  and  addressing  his  story  directly  to  the  rector,  he  with- 
draw wlentlj  tad   aagntaou&y   to  die   wtodair  Mat.     Th«rt  be  m  — 

hix  lace  averted ;  his  hands  mechanically  turning  the  leaves  of  his  lather's 
letter  till  he  came  to  the  lost.  With  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  closing 
lines  of  the   manuscript,  and   with  a   strange   mixture  of  recklessness 
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his  Toice,    bo   began   hie   promised  narratiro  in  these 


"The  first  thing  you  know  of  me,"  ha  *:.ij,  "is  what  ray  father's 
i  ha*  nil  J  you  already.  He  intuitions  here  that  I  was  a  child, 
iob  hw  breast,  when  he  spoke  bit  lot  words  in  tLis  world,  and  whtvi 
r's  hand  wrote  them  down  for  him  at  hia  doAth-bcd.  That 
name,  as  you  may  have  noticed,  is  signed  on  the  cover— 
Jer  Ncal,  Writer  iv  the  Signet,  Edinburgh.'  The  first  recollec- 
tion I  hare  U  of  Alexander  Neal  beating  me  with  a  horsewhip  (I  daresay 
I  deserved  it),  in  the  character  of  my  stepfather." 

"Have you  no  recollection  of  your  mother  at  the  same  time? "  asked 
Mr.  Brook. 

"  Ye» ;  I  remember  her  having  shabby  old  clothes  made  up  lo  fit  me, 

sal  hiring  fine  new  frocks  bought  for  her  two  children  by  her  second 

1  remember   the  servants  laughing  at  me  in  my  old  things, 

!  toe  knewhip  finding  its  way  to  my  shoulders  again,  for  losing  my 

■per  sad  (earing  my  shabby  clothes.     My  next  recollection  gets  on  to 

a  year  or  two  later.     I  remember  myself  locked  up  in  a  lumber-room, 

*>C»  «  hit  of  bread  and  a  mug  of  water,  wondering  what  it  was  that 

■ids  my  mother  and  my  stepfather  seem  to  hate  the  very  sight  of  me, 

J  never  settled  tltat  question  till  yesterday,  and  then  I  solved  die  mystery, 

■km  my  father's  letter  was  put  into  my  hands.     My  mother  knew  what 

aai  really  happened  on  board   the  French  timber-ship,   and  my  step- 

btita  ka«w  what  had  really  happened,  and  they  were  both  well  aware 

last  the  shameful  secret  which  they  would  fain  lave  kept  from  every 

Bring  creature,  waa  a  eecret  which  ironld   be  one  day  revealed  to  nwr. 

There  was  no  help  for  it — the  confession  was  in  the  executor's  hands, 

ui  there  was  I,  an  ill-conditioned  brat,  with  my  mother's  negro  blood 

i  my  face,  and  my  murdering  father's  passion?  in  my  heart)  inheritor  of 

ascr'  of  them  1     I  don't  wonder  at  the  horsewhip  now,  or 

by  old  clothe*,  or  the  bread  and  water  in  the  lumber-room. 

I  penalties  all  of  thorn,  sir,  which  the  child  was  beginning  to  pay 

dy  for  the  father's  em." 

Mr.  Brock  looked  at  the  swarthy,  secret  face,  still  obstinately  turned 

y  from  hint.     "  Is  this  the  stark  insensibility  of  a  vagabond  ? "  he 

i  himself, "  or  the  despair  in  disguise  of  a  miserable  man  ?  " 

'School  is  my  next  recollection,''  the  other  went  on.     "A   cheap 

ffeee  in  a  lost  corner  of  Scotland.     1  waa  left  there,  with  a  bad  character 

ta  help  me  at  starting.     I  spare  you  the  story  of  the  master's  cane  in  the 

•chool-rcora,  and  the  boys'  kicks  in  the  playground.     1  daresay  there  was 

ingrained  ingratitude  in  my  nature ;  at  any  rate,  I  ran  away.     The  first 

person  who  met  me  asked  my  name.     I  was  too  young  and  too  foolish  to 

Icmw  the  importance  of  concealing  it,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  I  was 

taken  back  to  school  the  same  evening.     The  result  taught  me  a  lesson 

which  I  liave  not  forgotten  since.     In  a  day  or  two  more,  like  the  vagn- 
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bond  I  was,  I  ran  away  for  the  second  time.  The  school  watch-dog  Lad 
hurt  his  instruction*,  I  suppose  :  he  stopped  me  before  I  got  outride  the 
gate.  Here  is  his  mark,  among  the  reat,  on  the  back  of  my  hand.  Hi* 
master's  marks  I  can't  »how  you — they  are  all  on  my  hack.  Can  you 
believe  in  mj  peiieitUj  ?  There  mstdtvfl  in  me  that  no  d«>g  could 
•worry  out  ;  I  ran  away  again  as  soon  as  I  left,  my  bed  ;  and  thai  time  I 
got  off.  At  nightfall  1  found  myself  (with  a  pocketful  of  the  school 
oatmeal)  lost  on  a  moor.  1  lay  down  on  the  fine  soft  heather,  under  the 
lec  of  r  great  grey  rock.  Do  you.  think  I  felt  lonely  ?  Not  1 1  I  was 
away  from  the  master'*  cane,  away  from  my  schoolfellows'  kicks,  away 
from  my  mother,  away  from  my  stepfather;  and  I  lay  down  that  night 
under  my  good  friend  the  rook,  the  happiest  boy  in  all  Scotland  I  " 

Through  the  wretched  childhood  which  that  one  significant  circum- 
stance disclosed,  Mr.  Brock  began  to  sec  dimly  how  little  was  really 
strange,  how  little  really  unaccountable,  in  the  character  of  the  man  who 
was  now  sptftlctBg  (0  him. 

"  I  slept  soundly,"  Midwinter  continued,  "  under  my  friend  the  rock. 
When  I  woke  in  the  morning,  I  found  a  sturdy  old  man  with  a  fiddle, 
silting  o\\  out*  stiil«  of  me,  and  two  dancing  d«gs  in  scarlet  jackets  on  the 
other.  EKpetiAM  had  made  me  too  sharp  to  tell  the  truth,  when  the 
man  put  his  first  question?.  He  didn't  press  them — he  gave  me  a  good 
breakfast  out  of  his  knapsack,  and  he  let  roc   romp  with  the  dogs.     '  I'll 

.  ,-,u  what,"  he  said,  when,  ho  had  got  my  confidence  in  this  manner, 
'you  want  three  things,  my  man  ;  you  want  a  new  father,  a  n< 
and  a  new  name.     I'll  be  your  father ;   I'll  let  you  hare  the  dogs  Cot  j 

hen;  and  if  you'll  promise  to  be  very  careful  of  it,  I'll  give  you  my 
own  name  into  the  bargain.  Ozios  Midwinter,  junior,  you  have  had  a 
good  breakfast — if  you  want  a  good  dinner,  come  along  with  me  ! '  He 
got  up  ;  the  dogs  trotted  after  him,  nnd  I  trotted  after  the  dogs.  Who 
was  my  new  father?  you  will  ask.     A  half-bred  gipsy,  sir;  a  drunkard, 

Mian,  nnd  ■  thief — and  the  best  friend  I  ever  hud  I  I*n't  n  man  your 
1"i i i- ri ix  who  gives  von  your  food,  your  ihefter,  and  your  education?  Ozias 
Midwinter  taught  rue  to  dance  the  Highland  Ring;  to  throw  somersaults; 
to  walk  on  stilts  ;  and  to  sing  songs  to  hia  fiddle.  Sometime*  we  roamed 
the  country,  nnd  performed  at  fairs.  Sometimes  we  tried  the  large  towns, 
ucd  bad  company  over  it*  cups.  I  was  a  uica  lively  little  boy 
of  i-l.vi'ti  years  old — 'and  bad  company,  the  women  especially,  took  a  fancy 
jimI  my  nimble  feet.  I  was  vagabond  enough  to  like  the  life.  The 
dogs  and  1  liv.  I  together,  RM  Rod  drank,  and  slept  together.  I  can't 
think  of  those  poor  little  four-footed  brothers  of  mine,  even  now,  without 
a  choking  in  the  thsOttt  .Many  is  the  beating  wo  three  took  together  ; 
many  is  the  hard  day's  dancing  we  did  together ;  many  is  the  night  we 
have  slept  together,  and  whimper,  d  together,  on  the  cold  hill-side.  I'm 
not  trying  to  distress  you,  air ;  I'm  only  telling  you  the  truth.  The  life 
■u'uli  all  its  hardships  was  a  life  that  fitted  me,  and  the  half-bred  gipsy 

-uve  me  his  name,  ruffian  as  he  was,  was  a  ruili.ui  I  liked.'' 
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"A  man  who  beat  you  S ■  1  Mr.  Brock,  in  axt>mi«hm«Dt. 

tt'l  I  tell  you  just  uow,  sjr,  that  I  lived  with  the  d.-j. 
w  ewr  bear  of  u  dog  who  liked  las  muter  the  worse  for  beating  hiiu  ? 
Hundred*  of  thousand*  of  i  women,  and  ciii!  ir>  n  would 

km  likai  that  man  (us  i  liked  him)  if  hi*  had  always  given  them  vrl 
k*  always  jwa  me—  pltuly  to  <at.    ]twaa»t<  new 

eijmj  lather  waa  g eneroua  with  it.     He  seldom  hud  the  stick  on  us 

l  retted  him  to  bear  ob  yelp  when  he  w«  drunk. 
Ut  died  drunk,  and  enjoyed  Ina  lavotirite  amusement  with  hia  last  hi 
One  day  (when  I  had  been  two  years  in  bis  service),  after  giving  us 
go*d  dixit  '  the  moor,  be  sat  down  with  hie  bock  against  a  atone, 

sad  sHed  in  up  laelf  with  Ida  stick.  -  '.he  dogs 

y«tp  first,  and  then  be  called  to  mt),      1  very  nilliogly — ho 

h*i  l«n  druffcing  I  ardai   than  usual,  n  I  the  own  bt  dnnfc  loa  hatha 
bthksd  hi*  after-dinner  amusement.     He  was  in  high  good-honour  that 

»u»r,  sad  he  hit   rue  eo  hard  that 
nib  the  force  of  hi*  own  blow.     He  fell  with  his  race  in  a  puddle,  and 
In  there  I  I  tha  dogs  stood  at  a  distance,  and  look* 

at  him  i  we  thought  he  was  feigning,  to  get  us  near  and  hare  another 
Knktt  at  us.  He  feigned  so  long  that  we  ventured  up  to  him  nt  hut.  It 
took  cne  aoote  time  to  pull  him  imx — he  was  a  heavy  man.  When  I  did 
im  on  bis  b*ek,  he  waa  dead.  We  made  all  I  he  outcry  we  could; 
bathe  dogs  were  little,  and  I  vra»  little,  nnd  the  place  was  lonely;  and 
tokdposme  to  ua.  1  took  his  fiddle,  and  his  stick  ;  I  >  <!  to  my  two 
anthers, »  Come  along,  wo  must  get  our  own  living  now ; '  and  we  went 
my  bravy .hearted,  and  h-ft  him  on  the  moor.  Unnatural  as  it  may 
tam  iras  sorry  for  him.    1  kept  bis  ugly  nam  |,  all  my 

aVr-nnderiog*,  and  I  have  enough  of  the  old  leaven  left  in  me  to  like 
tar  Kund  of  it  mill.      Midwinter  or  Armadale,  never  mind  my  name 

Iter  —  we  will  talk  of  that  afterwards;  you  must  know  the  worst  of 
a»  ti- 
the best  of  you?"  said  Mr.  Brock,  gently. 
*Thttik  you,  air,— but  T  am  here  to  tell  the  truth.     We  will  cot  on, 
it  please,  to  the  next  chapter  in  my  story.     The  dogs   and  I  did 
Mir,  after  our  master's  death— - our  luck  was  against  us.      I  k«t  one  of 
■?  aula  brother* — the  best   performs  vis  stolen,  and 

Idem  recovered  him.     My  fiddle  and   mv   Ktilts  wero  taken  from   dm 
»««,  bv  main  I  "v  tramp  who  was  stronger  than  I.     These 

fetune*  drew  Tommy  and  me — I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  I  moan  the  dog — 
do*  ever.     I  think   we  hud  some  kind  of  din  Ibnibodiag 

sn  hath  sides,  that  wc  had  not   done  with  our  mi  vet;  any! 

I  not  very  long  before  we  were  parted  for  ever.     We  wen?  neither  i 
rca  (cur  master  had  been  satisfied  with  teaching  ua  to  dance) ;  but 
we  both  committed  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  property,  for  all  that. 
Young  creatures,  even  when  they  arc  half-starved,  cannot  resist  taking  a 
:,  on  a  fine  morning.     Tommy  god  <  not  resist  takii 
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a  ran  into  a  gentleman's  plantation  ;   the  gentleman  preserved  his 
and  the  gentleman'*  keeper  knew  toes,     I  heard  a  gun  go  of! 

j oh  can  guess  the  rest.  God  preserve  mo  from  era  feeling  such  misery 
again,  as  I  felt  whea  I  lav  down  by  Tommy,  and  took  him,  dead  and 
Woody,  in  my  arms  1  The  keeper  attempted  to  part  us — I  bit  him,  like 
the  wild  animal  I  wns.  He  tried  the  stick  on  me  next— he  might  as  well 
haT«  triitfl  it  on  one  of  the  trees.  The  noise  reached  the  earn  of  two 
young  ladies,  riding  near  the  place — daughters  of  the  gentleman  on  whose 
property  I  was  a  trespasser.  They  were  too  well  brought  up  to  lift  their 
■;  against  fin  Miicreri  right  of  preserving  game,  but  the  v  wasa  kind- 
heartetl  girie,  and  they  pitied  me,  and  took  me  home  with  them.  I  remem- 
ber the  gentlemen  of  the  house  (keen  sportsmen  all  of  then)  roaring  with 
laughter  as  I  went  by  the  windows,  crying,  with  my  little  dead  dog  in  my 
arms.  Don't  suppose  I  complain  nl"  t.lu  ir  laughter;  it  did  me  pood 
service — it  roused  the  indignation  of  the  two  ladies.  One  of  them  took 
me  into  her  own  garden,  ami  showed  me  a  place  where  I  might  bury  my 
dog  under  the  flowers,  and  be  sura  that  no  other  hands  should  ever  disturb 
him  again.  The  other  wont  to  her  father,  and  persuaded  him  to  give  the 
forlorn  little  vagabond  a  chance  iu  the  house,  under  one  of  the  upper 
servant*.  Yes  !  you  have  been  cruising  in  company  with  a  man  who  was 
onuo  a  footboy.  I  saw  you  look  at  me,  when  I  amusnd  Mr.  Armadale  by 
laying  the  cloth  on  board  the  yacht.  Now  you  know  why  1  Loid  it  so 
neatly,  and  forgot  nothing.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  fo  eee  something 
of  Society ;  I  have  helped  to  fill  its  stomach  and  black  its  boots.  My 
experience  of  the  servants'  hall  was  not  a  long  one.  Before  I  had  worn 
out  my  fir*t  suit  of  livery,  there  was  u  scandal  iu  the  bouse.  It  was  the 
old  story;    there  ism  il  over  again    for  the   thousandth  lime. 

Loose  money  left  on  a  table,  and  not  found  there  again ;  all  the  servants 
with  characters  to  appeal  to  except  the  footboy,  who  had  been  rashly 
taken  on  trial.  Well  t  well  !  I  was  lucky  in  that  houau  to  the  last;  I 
was  not  prosecuted  for  taking  what  I  had  not  only  never  touched,  but 
■il  seen— I  was  only  turned  out.  Cue  morning,  I  went  hi  my 
old  clothes  to  the  grave  ,  In  n  1  had  buried  Tommy.  I  gave  the  place  a 
kiss :  I  said  good -by  to  my  little  dead  dog  ;  and  there  I  was,  out  iu  the 
world  again,  at  the  ripe  age  of  thirteen  sseea  ■  " 

"  In  that  friendless  state,  and  at  that  tender  age,"  said  Mr.  Brook,  "  did 
no  thought  cross  your  mind  of  going  home  again?  " 

u  1  went  home  again,  sir,  that  Tcry  night — I  slept  on  tho  hill-side, 
other  home  had  I  *  In  a  day  or  two's  time,  I  drifted  back  to  the 
large  towns  and  the  bad  company, — the  great  open  ouuitfr*  was  so  lonely 
to  mi-,  now  I  had  lost  the  dogs!  Two  sailors  picked  me  up  next;  1 
a  handy  lad,  and  I  got  a  cabin-boy  s  berth  on  hoard  n  coasting-v 
A  cabin-boy'*  berth  means  dirt  to  live  in,  offal  to  cat,  a  man's  work  on  a 
boy's  shoulders,  and  the  rope's-end  at  regular  intervals.  The  vessel 
touched  at  a  port  in  the  .Hebrides.  I  wag  as  ungrateful  as  usual  to  my 
best  benefactors — I  ran  away  again.     Some  women  found   mo,  half-dead 
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In  the  northern  wilds  of  il ig   l-i  It  was  near  the 

1  took  a  turn  >  Thm-ft  was  lim  01 

rope's-end  among  my  new  misters:  y  of  exposure  to   wind  ami 

wouiter,  and  hard  work  enough  to  have  killed  a  boy  who  wu   n 
■Mrfmifld   tramp  liku  m>:     I  fought  through  it  till  li ..  winter  came,  and 
then  the  fishermen  turned  me  adrift  again.  blame  them — llxxl 

With  A 
community  in  the  face,  why  should  they  keep  b  boy  who  didn't  belong 
to  thaxn .'  A  great  city  was  my  only  chance  in  the  winter  time ;  ao  I  went 
fow,  and  all  but  stopped  into  the  lion's  mouth  as  soon  as  1  got 
u««r».  I  ■asmiudin|  ■  uogty  out  i  i  tbt  BtXHttHtfrj  whn  J  hand 
'•  voice  on  tlia  pavement-aide  of  the  horse  by  which  I  was 
lad  mot  some  person  whom  M  haw,  and,  to  my  terror 
surprise,  they  were"  talking  about  me.  Hidden  behind  the  horse,  I 
heard  enough  of  their  conn-nation  to  know  that  I  had  narrowly  ee- 
disootvry  before  1  went  on  board  the  coasting-vessel.  J  bad  met,  at  thut 
tinic,  with  another  vagabond  boy,  of  my  own  age ;  wc  bad  quarrelled 
cad  parted.      Tha  day  after,  my  utepfaiher's  inqu  :  that 

■very  d»tricz ;  and  it  booame  :i  qoeation  with  hhn  (a  good  perm  sJ  faarip» 
turn  bung  her  case)  the  two  boys  he  should 

JbiJr.w.     Oaa  of  them,  he  was  informed,  was  known  as  "  Brown,"  and  the 
other  aa  "  Brown  was  just  the  common  name  which  a  clin- 

king rsaaway  boy  would  bo  most  likely  to  assume;  Midwinter,  iu-> 
nrmsrrfcardo  noms  which  i»;  would  bo  meat  likely  to  avoid.    The  pursoit  luul 
accordingly  fulluvrrd  Brown,   and  had  allowed  me  to  escape.     I  lcav< 

'  doubly  and  trebly  determined  to  keep 
Ppqr  master's  name  afar  th.it.  But  my  resolution  did  not  atop  net. 
■■ir  up  my  tuind  to  lea.  intry  alu^ctlicr.     After  a  day  or  two's 

larking  about  the  outward-bound  vessels  in  port,  1  found  out  whieh  tailed 
fan,  ami  hid  myself  on  board.  Hunger  tried  bard  to  force  me  out  before 
Be  pilot  had  left ;  but  hunger  woe  not  new  to  mc,  and  I  kept  my  place. 
Tir  pilot  was  out  of  tl»!  vessel  when  1  made  my  appearance  ou  deck,  and 
•foe  «as  nothing  for  it  but  to  keep  me  or  throw  me  overboard.  The 
Cptaja  «ud  (1  have  no  doubt  quite  truly)  that  ho  would  htjVC  preferred 
'"'owing  mo  overboard ;  but  the  majesty  of  the  law  does  sometimes  stand 
••Mend  *  vagabond  like  me.     In  that,  wuy  I   camo  back  to  a 

*"*  life.     In  thnt  way,  1  learnt  enough  to  make  me  handy  and  useful  (as  1 
oticwl)  on  board  air.  Armadale's  yacht.   I  sailed  more  than 

ii  cue  vovul,  to  more  than  one  part  of  the  world  ;  and 
Lowed  tbe  sea  fur  life,  if  I  could  only  have  kept  my  temper 
ry  provocation  that  could  he  laid  on  il.     I  had  learnt  a  great 
:  having  learnt  that,  I  made  the  lm>t  port  of  my  lost  voyage 
the  port  of  Bristol  in  irons  ;  and  1  saw  the  inside  of  a  prison  for 
first  time  in  my  life,  on  a  charge  of  mutinous  i 
"teers.     J  heard  me  with  extraordinary  patience,  sir,  and  | 

«5«*»d  to  tell  you,  in  return,  that  we  are  not  far  now  from  the  end  of  my 
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story.  You  found  some  books,  if  I  remember  right,  when  you  searched* 
my  luggage  at  the  Bomtnstthire  inn  ? " 

Mr.  Brock  answered  iu  the  atliruuitivo. 

■  Those  books  mark  th«?  next  change  in  my  life— and  the  Lit.  fa 
I  took  the  usher's  place  at  the  school.     My  term  of  imprisonment  was 
a  long  one.      Perhaps   my   youth   pleaded   for  me;  perhaps   the   D 
magistrates  took  into  consideration  the  time  I  had  passed  in  iron*  on  board 
ship.     Anyhow,  I  was  just  turned  seventeen,  when  I  found  myself  out 
the  world  again.     I  had  no  friends  to  receive  me;  I  had  no  plnco  to  go 
A  sailor's  life,  after  what  had  happened,  was  a  life   I   ri-niil   from 
disgust.     I  stood  in  the  crowd  on  the  hridco  I,  wondering  what  I 

should  do  with  my  freedom  now  I  had  got  it  back.  Whether  I  had 
altered  in  the  prison,  or  whether  I  mi  feeling  the  change  in  character 
thAt  comes  with  coming  manhood,  I  don't  know ;  but  the  old  reckless 
enjoyment  of  the  old  vagabond   life  seemed  quite  worn  out  of  my  nature. 

KWfttl  sense  of  loneliness  kept  me  wandering  about  Bristol,  in  horror 
of  the  quiet  country,  till  after  nightiiill.  I  looked  at  the  lights  kindling 
in  tin-  parlour  windows,  with  n  miserable  envy  of  the  happy  people  inside. 
A  word  of  advice  would  have  been  worth  something  to  me  nt  that  time. 
Well !  I  got  it :  a  policeman  advised  tin*  to  move  on.  He  was  quite  right 
— what  else  could  I  do?     1  looked  up  at  the  »ky,  and  there  was  my  old 

id  of  many  a  night's  watch  at  sea,  the  north  star.  'All  points  of  the 
compass  are  alike  to  me,'  I  thought  to  myself;  'I'll  go your  way.'  Not 
even  the  star  would  keep  me  company  that  night.  It  got  behind  a  cli 
and  left  me  alone  in  the  ruin  and  darkness.  I  groped  my  way  to  a  cart- 
ihed,  full  iikep,  and  dreamed  of  old  times,  when  I  served  my  gipsy 
master  sad  lived  with  the  dogs.  God  I  whnt  I  would  have  given  \ 
I  wokf  to  have  felt  Tommy's  little-  cold  muzzle  in  my  hand  !  Why  am  I 
dwelling  on  these  things?  why  don't  I  get  on  to  the  end  ?  Yin  shouldn't 
encourage  me,  sir,  by  listening  so  patiently.  After  a  week  more  of 
wandering,  without  hope  to  help  me,  or  prospects  to. look  to,  I  found 
myself  in  the  streets  of  Shrewsbury,  staring  in  at  the  windows  of  a  book- 
seller's shop.  An  old  man  came  to  the  shop-door,  looked  about  him,  and 
Mm  inc.  'Do  you  want  a  job?'  he  asked.  'And  arc  you  not  above 
dohig  it  cheap?1  The  prospect  of  having  something  to  do,  aud  some 
human  ateatnra  to  speak  a  word  to,  tempted  me,  and  I  did  a  day's  dirtv 
work  in  the  bookseller's  warehouse,  for  n  shilling.  More  work/ollowed 
at  the  same  »te.  In  :i  week,  I  was  promoted  to  sweep  out  the  shop,  and 
put  up  the  shutters.  In  no  very  long  time  after,  I  was  trusted  to  carry 
the  books  out;  and  when  quarter-day  came,  and  the  shopman  '- 
his  place.  Wonderful  luck  1  you  will  say  ;  here  I  had  found  my  way  to 
a  friend  at  last.  I  had  found  my  way  to  one  of  the  most  merciless  miser* 
in  England;  and  1  bad  risen  in  the  little  world  of  Shrewsbury  by  the 
puroly  commercial  process  of  underselling  all  my  competitor*.  The  job 
in  the  warehouse  had  been  declined  at  the  price  by  every  idle  man  in  the 
town— and  1  did  it.     The  regular  porter  received  his  weekly   pittance 
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weakly  protest. — I  took   two  shillings  less,  and  made  no  complaint. 
TV  shopman  gave  warainir  on  the  ground  tlint  he  was  underfed  as  well 
I.     I   received  half  his  salary,  and  lived  his 

ntmiottaiy  scraps.    Nora  wen  two  torn  so  mil  suitrd  txi  oaefa  odu 
tfcai  bookseller  and  1 1     Hi.*  ■  lift  was  to  find  Mxncbodv 

eeeld  work  for  him  at  starvation  wages.     M>i  one  ohj<<  is  to 

and  somebody  who  would  giro  roc  an  asyln  Ik  sd      W  ithout  a 

ilaghi  sympathy  in  common — without  a  vestige  of  feeling  of  any  sort, 
hostile  or  friendly,  growing  up  between  us  on  either  side— without  wis 
j  each  other  good-night,  when  we  parted  on  the  bouse  stairs,  or  ; 
|  whrn  wc  met  at  the  shop  counter — wc  livod  alone  in  tlmt  hi 
from  first  to  but,  for  two  wlwle  years.     A  distnal  . 
i  bd  of  my  ngv.  are  a  clergyman  and  a  ;•  I 

job  can  guess  what  made  the  life  endurable  to  r, 

~\Lx.  Brock   remembered   the    well-worn   volumes    which    had   been 
fond  is  the  usher's  bog.      "  The  books  made   it   enduraUc   to  j 
Dfatfci 

The  eya»  of  die  castaway  kindled  with  a  new  light. 

-  T(  the  books-  oim  friends  who  met  me  without 

Mgaeion — tho  merciful  mwU'w  who  never  u*od  me  ill  !     The-  only  years 

U  my  lifu  that  I  can   look  buck  on   with  souict'fi  pride,  arc  the 

pars  I  passed  in  the  miser's  hi  to  only  unalloyed  pleasure  1  I 

nv  tested,  U  the  pleasure  that  1  found  for  myself  on  the  miser's  shelves. 

Early  sod  late,   throogh  the  long  winter  nights  and  the  quiet  »uinmer 

'hjs,  1  drank  at  the  (be  knowledge,  and  never  wearied  of  the 

eaoc;  i  were  few  customers  to  serve — for  the  book;  -tly 

tffht  wlid  and  scholarly  kind.    No  responaibUities  retted  on  me — foT  the 

xauala  were  taster,  and  only  the  small  sums  of  money 

rat  suffered  to  piss  through  my  hands.      Ho  soon  found  out  enough 

tf  mo  to  know   that   my   honesty   was   to   be   trusted,   nnd    that  my 

be  counted  on,  treat  me  as  he  might     The  one  insight 

Wo  kit  character  which  I  obtained,  on  my  aid  distance 

l«w«n  us  to  its  lout  limits.    Ho  wns  a  confirmed  opium-eater  in  secret — 

« prodigal  in  laudanum,  though  a  miser  in  all  besides.     He  never  con  - 

'••I  his  fraillv,  and  I  OCR  1  had  found  it  out.      He  hud  his 

jh*ere  apart  from  me;  and  I  had  my  pleasure  apart  from  Aim.     Week 

*»  week,  month  after  month,  there  we  sat  without  a  friendly  word  ever 

f**fag  between  us— 1,  alone  with  my  book  at  the  counter:    he,  akmo 

i'-dg»*r  in  the  parlour,  dimly  visible  to  me  ihrongfa  I  hi    dirty 

*»A>w-pano  of  the  glass  door,  sometimes  poring  over  hia  figures,  MS 

tabs  lut  and  motionlcMS  for  hours  in  the  ecstasy  of  hia  opium  trance. 

*i  passed,  and  made  no  impression  on  us ;  the  seasons  of  two  years 

a°>c  tod  went,  nnd  found  us  still   unchanged.     Ono  morning,  at  the 

fwing  of  the  third  year,  my  tnastei  did  not  appear  as  usual  to  give  me 

"7  allowance  for  breakfast.     I  went  upstairs,  and  found  him  helpless  in 

to*  brd.     H«  refused  to  truit  me  with  the  keys  of  the  cupboard,  or  t 
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mc  eend  for  a  doctor.  I  bought  a  morsel  of  bread,  and  went  back 
books — with  no  more  fix- ling  for  Turn  (I  honestly  confess  it  J,  than  he  would 
have  had  for  RM  under  the  same  circumstance*.  An  hour  or  two  later, 
1  in  roused  from  my  reading  by  an  occasional  customer  of  our*,  a  retired 
miilirnl  man.  He  went  upstairs.  I  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  ]iim,  and 
return  to  my  book*.  Ho  came  down  again,  and  disturbed  me  onee  more. 
*  I  don't  much  like  you,  my  lad.'  he  said ;  '  but  I  think  it  my  duty  to  say 
that  you  will  soon  hurc  to  shift  for  yourself.  You  arc  no  great  favourite 
in  the  town,  .ind  you  may  bare  some  difficulty  in  Boding  ■  DSJW  p 
Provide  yourself  with  a  written  BMiacir  from  your  master  before  it  In 
too  lute'  He  spoke  to  me  coldly.  I  thanked  him  coldly  on  my  side,  and 
got  my  character  the  same  day.  Do  you  think  my  master  let  me  hare  it 
for  nothing?  Not  he!  He  bargained  with  mc  on  his  death- bed.  I  was 
bis  creditor  for  a  month'*  salary,  and  he  wouldn't  write  a  line  of  my  tMti- 
ini.iii:tl  until  I  had  first  promised  to  forgive  him  the  debt.  Three  day* 
afterward*,  he  died,  I -njnying  to  the  last  the  happiness  of  baring  over- 
reached his  shopman.  '  Ahu  I '  ha  whispiTed,  when  the  iloctor  formally 
sXimmoned  mc  to  take  leave  of  him,  'I  gut  yon  cheap!' — W»s  I 
Midwinter's  stick  ns  cruel  as  that  ?  1  think  not.  Will !  then;  I  was,  out 
on  the  world  again,  but  surely  with  better  prospects,  this  time.  1  had 
taught  myself  to  read  Latin,  Greek,  and  German;  and  I  had  got  my 
written  chnraetor  to  speak  for  me.  All  useless  !  The  doctor  was 
right;  I  was  not  liked  in  the  town.  The  lower  order  of  the  people 
despised  me  for  selling  my  service*  lo  tht  iniscT,  at  the  miser's  price.  As 
for  thf.  better  classes,  I  did  with  them  (God  knows  how  !)  what  I  have 
always  done  with  everybody,  except  Mr.  Armadale— I  produced  a  dis- 
agreeable impression  at  first  sight;  1  couldn't  mend  it  afterwards;  and 
there  was  an  and  of  mo  in  re*pectuU<  enjsMn<  It  i*  <|iiile  likely  I  a 
hare  spent  nil  my  sarings,  ray  puny  little  golden  oflpring  of  two  years' 
miserable  growth,  bat  for  a  school  advertisement  which  I  saw  in  a  local 
paper.  The  heartlessly  mean  terms  that  were  offered,  encouraged  me  to 
apply;  and  I  got  the  place.  How  I  prospered  in  it,  and  what  became  of 
me  next,  there  is  no  need  to  tell  you.  The  thread  of  my  story  is  all 
wound  off :  my  vagabond  life  stands  stripped  of  its  mystery  ;  and  you 
know  the  worst  of  mc  at  last." 


A  Movant  of  silence  followed  those  closing  words.  Midwinter  rose 
from  the  window-seat,  and  came  baele  to  the  table  with  :  fun 

Wildhnd  in  his  hand. 

"  My  fntlu -r's  confession  has  told  you  who  I  am;  and  my  own  confes- 
sion has  told  you  what  m\  life  has  been,"  he  mud,  addressing  Mr.  Brock, 
widiout  taking  the  chair  to  which  the  recti -r  primed.  "  I  promised  to 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it  when  I  first  asked  leave  to  enter  this  room. 
Have  I  kept  my  won  I 

"  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  it,"  replied  Mr.  Brock.  "  You  have 
established  your  claim  on  my  confidence  and  my  sympathy.     I  should  be 
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could  know  what  I  now  know  of  your  childhood 

■  of  Allan's  kindnesa  for  Allan's  friend.'' 
i.  sir,"  Mud  Midwinter,  ■  1  srravely. 

•at  down  opposite  Mr.   Brock  at  ihr  is  I.  lint  time, 

la  u  you  will  have  loft  this  ploce,"  he  prv3ced«.>l.     H  H'  1 

be  help  yon  to  leave  it  with  your  mind  at  ease,  I  wi  'tore 

1o  be  said  between  us  than  wt  have  said  up  la  thia   time.      M 
Ida  una*  with  Mr.  Armadale  are  atiil  left  undecided;    and  the  serious 
imottkoi  raised  by  my  father's  letter  u  a  ijuwi ion  which  we  lav. 
*l  o>  meed  yet." 

panted  and  looked  with  a  momentary  impatience  at  the  candle 
soil  burning  on  the  tabic,  in  the  morning  light.  Tin;  struggle  to  speak 
intb  composure,  nnd  to  keep  hi*  own  feelings  stoically  on  I  .  was 

wiihmly  growing  harder  and  harder  to  him. 

*  It  may  poeaibly  help  your  decision,"  be  went  mi.  :f  I  tell  you  how 
1  Awenajped  to  act  Uiw.ir.U  Mr.  Armadale— in  the  matter  of  the  aimi- 
btsty  ef  oar  iinmni  when  I  tir»t  reaii  this  letter,  and  when  I  had  com- 
tasni  myself  aaffioientiy  to  be  able  te  think  at  all."  He  'topped,  and 
cut  a  second  impatient  look  at  tin:  lighted  caudle.  "  Will  ytn  excuse  thu 
sad  fcney  of  an  odd  man  ? "  be  anked,  with  a  mint  smile.  M 1  want 
S)  pot  oat  the  candle— I  want  to  apeak  of  the  now  subject,  in  the 
MvS| 

He  extinguished  the  candle  as  he  spake,  and  let  the  firai  tenderness  of 
t»  iU)  light  flow  uninterruptedly  into  the  room. 

mat  once  more  ask  yoor  ]ntieace,"  he  runnird,  "  if  I  return 
b  a  moment  to  myself  and  my  circumstances.     1  lmve  already  toL 
act  my  stepfather  made  an  attempt  to  discover  me  some  years  after  I  had 
laratd  my  back  on  the  Scotch  school.     He  took  that  step  out 
•ssiay  ef  his  own,  bu  at  the  agent  of  my  lather's  trustees.      In 

1st  exercise  of  their  discretion,  the  estates  in  Barbadoea 

i«  the  ume  of  the  cmancipatinti  nl  bbfl  slaves,  and  the  ruin  of  West 
hdiaa  y  r  what  the  estates  would  fetch.  inn-sud  the 

*Koads  they  were  bound  to  set  aside  a  sum  for  ray  yearly  education. 
fta  responsibility  obliged  thein  to  make  Ike  attempt  to  trace  me — a 
<ruiit»  ss  you  already  know.     A  little  later  (as  I  have  been 

*ace  hifurmed)  I  was  publicly  addressed  by  an  advertisement  in  the 
teesuBpm — which  I  never  saw.  Later  still,  wlion  I  MM  twenty-one, 
*  tsssnd  advertisement  appeared  (which  1  did  see)  offering  a  reward  for 
♦*idrnce  of  my  death,     If  I  was  alive,  I  had  a  right  to  ray  half  share  of 

*»  Biy  mother.  1  went  to  the  lawyers,  and  heard  from  them  what  I 
**t»  joat  told  you.  After  some  difliculty  in  proving  my  identity — and, 
*Atr  an  interview  with  my  stepfather,  and  a  message  from  my  mother, 
*Wa  has  hopelessly  widened  the  old  breach  between  as — my  chum  was 
*!batd;  and  my  money  is  now  invested  for  mo  in  the  funds,  under  the 
••■a  that  is  really  my  own.'" 
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Mr.  Brock  drew  eagerly  nearer  to  the  table,  lie  saw  the  end  now, 
to  which  the  speaker  was  tending. 

•  Twice  a  year,"'  Midwinter  pursued,  "  I  mus.t  sign  my  own  name  to 
get  my  own  income.  At  all  other  times,  and  under  all  other  circum- 
stances, I  may  bide  my  identity  under  any  name  I  please.  As  Ozias 
Midwinter,  Mr.  Armadale  first  knew  me— ua  Ozias  Midwinter  he  shall 
know  me  to  the  end  of  my  days.  Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  this 
interview — whether  I  win  your  confidence,  or  whctlur  I    loM  it— of  one 

D  may  h<\  sure.  Your  pupil  shall  never  know  the  horrible  N 
v, hii-h  I  have  trusted  to  your  keeping.  This  is  no  extraordinary  resolu- 
tion— for,  as  you  know  already,  it  cost*  mc  no  sacrifice  of  feeling  to  keep 
i*sumed  name.  There  is  nothing  in  my  conduct  to  praise — it  cornea 
iiiirally  out  of  the  gratitude  of  a  thankful  man.  Review  the  circum- 
stances for  yourself,  sir ;  and  Bet  my  own  horror  of  revealing  them  to 
Mr.  Armadale  out  of  the  question.  If  the  story  of  the  names  in  ever  told, 
there  cau  be  no  limiting  it  to  the  disclosure  of  my  father's  crime ;  it  must 
go  back  to  the  story  of  Mrs.  Armadale's  marriage.  I  have  heard  her  son 
talk  of  her;  1  know  how  he  loves  her  memory.  As  God  is  my  witness,  ho 
shall  never  love  it  lc«8  dearly  through  »n<! .' " 

Simply  ax  the  words  were  spoken,  they  touched  the  deepest  sympathies 
in  the  rector  n  nature :  they  took  his  thoughts  back  to  Mrs.  Armadale's 
i-bud.  There  sat  the  man  against  whom  she  had  ignorantly  warned 
him,  in  her  son's  interests— nnd  thHt  man,  of  his  own  free-will,  had  laid 
on  himself  the  obligation  of  respecting  her  secret  for  her  son's  sake !  Tiie 
memory  of  his  own  past  cfl'oru  to  destroy  the  very  friendship  out  of 
which  this  resolution  had  sprung,  rose,  and  reproached  Mr.  Brock.  He 
hi-ld  out  his  band  to  Midwinter  for  the  first  time.  "In  her  name,  and  in 
her  Ron'*  name,"  lie  said  warmly,  "  I  thank  you." 

Without  replying,  Midwinter  spread  the  coulcasiyn  open  before  him 
on  the  table. 

"  I  think   I  have  said  all  that  it  was  my  duty  to  say,"  he  began, 

'.•re  we  could  approach  the  consideration  of  this  letter.  Whatever 
way  have  appeared  strange  in  my  conduct  towards  you  and  towards 
Mr.  Armadale,  may  be  now  trusted  to  explain  itself.  You  can  easily 
imagine  the  natural  curiosity  and  surprise  thot  I  must  have  iVlt  (ignorant 
as  I  then  was  of  the  truth)  when  the  sound  of  Mr.  Armadale's  name  first 
startled  me  ii»  the  echo  Of  my  own.  You  will  readily  understand  that  I 
only  hesitated  to  tell  him  I  was  his  •imuieBtkt,  because  1  hesitated  to 
damage  m;,  [lusiUun  In  yens  eatunatfoB,  tfaot  In  bii — by  mmftwiiinj  Buri 
I  had  come  among  you  under  an  assumed  name.  And,  alter  all  that  yofl 
have  just  heard  nf  my  vagabond  life  and  my  low  iuutociatos,  yon  will 
hardly  wonder  at  the  obetbMBI  silence  I  muintaincd  about  myself,  at  a 
time  when  I  did  not  feel  the  sense  of  responsibility  which  my  father's 
confession  has  laid  on  me.  W«  can  return  to  these  small  personal  expla- 
nations, if  you  wish  it,  at  another  time;  they  cannot  be  suffered  to  keep 
ua  from  the  greater  interests  which  we  must  settle  before  you  Jcuvo  this 
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W«  may  come  now "  LU  voice  altered]   and  be  en 

tarns)   hu  face  towards  the  window,  so  ox  to  hide  it  from  the  m  I 
ticw.     "  We  may  come  now,"  he  repented,  bis  band  trembling  visibly  as 
it  hdd  the  pag*, »'  to  the  mur  Jur  on  board  r-ship,  and  to  the 

warning  tint  has  followed  me  ffc  grave." 

I      Soft  night  reach  Allan, 

Tearing  room — be  read  the  last  terrible  words  which  the  Scotchman  "a  pt 
bad  written  at  Wildbad,  as  they  fell  from  his  Hither'*  lips. 
■  Avoid  the  widow  of  tbc  man  I  killed — if  the  widow  still   Urea. 
the  roaiil  who  i  hand  smoothed  the  way  I  -riaj 

if  the  tad,  more  than  all,  avoid  the  man  who 

beam  the  same  name  oa  your  own.     Offend  your  best  benefactor,  if  that 
ienefaetor's  influence  has  connected  you  one  with  the  other.     Desert  the 
votnan  who  loves  yon,  if  that  woman  is  a  link  between  you  and  him. 
raclf  from  him,  under  an  sammed  name.     Put  the  mountains 
and  the  seaa  between  yon  ;  be  ungrateful ;  be  unforgiving  ;  be  all  that  is 
aoat  rrpeilent  to  your  own  gentler  nature,  rather  than  lire  under  the 
anna  roof,  and  breathe  the  same  air  with  that  man.     Never  let  the  two 
Allan  Arinadah's  meet  in  this  world  .  MVV  -  " 

After  reading  Uioae  sentences,  he  pushed  the  manuscript  fan 
vufeout  looking  up.     The  fatal  reserve  which  be  bad  been  in  a  fair  way 
to* conquering  but  a  few  minutes  since,  possessed  itself  at*  him  once  more. 
Apia  bis  eyes  wandered ;  again  his  voice  sank  in  tone.    A  stronger  who 
Vm  heard  bis  story,  and  who  saw  him  now.  Hi*  look 

i*  larking,  bis  manner  is  bad ;  lie  is,  every  inch  d  I  father's  son." 

■  ve  a  question  to  ask  you,"  said  Mr.  Brock,  breaking  the  • 
brraten  (beat,  oa  his  side.     "  Why  have  you  just  read  that  passage  in 

force  mo  into  telling  yen  the  truth,"  was  the  nmm 
.  w  bow   n  •   i*  of  my   lather  in  me,  bi : 

i    Mr.  Armadale's  friend.     I  got  my  letter  yesterday,   in 
*M*miBg.  mer  warning  troubled  me,  and  I  went  down  on  tin 

**-aborii  by  myself,  liifnn.'  I  broke  the  seal.     Do  yen  believe  the  dead 
world  they  once  lived  in?     1  believe  my  fatber 
III  morning  light,  through  the  glare  of  that  broad 
,r>*diine  arid  •  'ftd  sea,  nnd  watched  mv.  while   1  read. 

M  !  got  to  the  words  that  you  have  just   beard,  tad   when  I  knew 
tht  very  end  which  I  died  dreading,  waa  tin-  end  that  liad 

""-Mly  cotno,  I  fdt  tbc  horror  that  had  crept  OW  him  in  bi*  hist  momenta, 

led  against  myself,  as  ha  would  have  had  mo 

■Je.     I  tried  to  be  all  that  waa  most  repellent  to  my  own  gen 

**t»n  .  pitilessly  of  putting  the  mountains  and  the  eeaa 

^tween  me  and  the  raau  wbo  bore  my  name.     Hours  passed  before  I 

w,Ulil  prevail  on  myself  to  go  back  and  run  the  risk  of  meeting  Allan 

Armadak  home.      When   I  did   get   back,  and   when   be   met 

*■>•  at  night  on  the  itairs,  I  thought  I  was  looking  him  in  the  face  as 
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my  father  looked  his  father  in  the  face  when  the  cabin  door 
between  them.  Draw  yonr  own  cotKlosions,  sir.  Soy,  if  yon  like, 
the  inheritance  of  my  Cither's  heathen  belief  in  Fate  is  one-  of 
inheritances  he  has  left  to  me.  I  won't  dispute  it;  I  wou't  deny 
nil  through  yesterday  Am  superstition  was  my  superstition.  The  night 
came  before  I  could  find  my  way  to  calmer  and  brighter  thoughts.  But 
I  did  find  my  way.  You  m»y  s*t  it  down  in  my  favour  that  I  lifted 
myself  at  Inst  above  the  influence  of  this  horrible  letter.  Do  you  know 
what  helped  me  1 " 

"  Did  you  reason  with  yourself  1 " 

"  I  can't  reason  about  wnnt  I  feel." 

"  Did  you  quiet  your  mind  by  prayer  7 " 

14  1  was  not  fit  to  pray." 

"  And  yet  something  guided  you  to  the  better  feeling  and  the  tmer 
view  ?  " 

"  Something  did. " 

"  What  wa»it?" 

'•My  love  for  Allan  Armadale." 

I  [•■  cast  a  doubting,  almost  a  timid,  look  at  Mr.  Brock  as  he  gave 
answer ;  and,  Buddenly  leaving  the  uble,  went  back  to  tlio  window- 

,;  I  lave  I  no  right  to  speak  of  him  in  that  way  ?  "  he  asked,  keeping  I 
face  hidden  from  slm  ur.teu-.  "  Hare  I  not  known  him  hmg  •QOUgh;  hi 
1  not  done  enough  for  him  yet?  Remember  what  my  experience  of  other 
men  had  been,  when  I  first  saw  his  hand  held  out  to  me ;  when  1  first 
beard  his  voice  speaking  to  mc  in  my  sick  room.  What  had  I  known  of 
strangers'  hands  all  through  my  childhood  ?  I  lind  only  known  them  as 
hands  raised  to  threaten  and  to  strike  me.  His  hand  put  my  pillow 
straight,  and  patted  me  on  the  shoulder,  and  gave  mc  my  food  and  drink. 
What  had  I  known  of  other  men's  voices,  when  I  wa«  growing  up  to  be  a 
man  myself?  I  had  only  known  them  as  voices  that  jeered,  voices  that 
cursed,  voices  that  whispered  in  corners  with  a  vile  distrust.  Hit  voice 
said  to  me,  4  Cheer  up,  Midwinter !  well  Boon  bring  you  round  again. 
You'll  be  strong  enough  in  a  week  to  go  out  for  a  drive  with  mc  in  our 
Somersetshire  lanes.'  Think  of  the  gipsy's  stick;  think  of  the.  devils 
laughing  at  me  when  I  went  by  their  window*  with  my  little  dead  dog  in 
my  arm*;  think  of  the  master  who  cheated  me  of  my  month's  salary 
on  his  death-bed — and  ask  your  own  heart  if  the  miserable  wretch  whom 
Allan  Armadale  has  treated  as  his  equal  and  his  friend,  has  said  too  much 
in  saying  that  he  lores  him  ?  I  do  love  him  I  It  will  come  oat  of  me — 
I  can't  keep  it  hack.  1  love  the  very  ground  he  treads  on  I  1  would  give 
my  life — yes,  the  life  tli.it  i.s  precious  to  mc  now,  because  his  kindness 
has  made  it  a  happy  one — 1  tell  you  I  would  give  my  life " 

The  next  words  died  awny  on  hhi  lips;  the  hysterical  passion  rote,  and 
conquered  him.  IIo  stretched  out  one  of  his  hands  with  a  wild  gesture 
of  entreaty  to  Mr.  Brock;  his  head  sank  on  the  window-sill,  and  he  burst 
into  tears. 
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Even  then,  the  hard  discipline  of  the  man's  life  asserted  itself.  lie 
expected  no  sympathy ;  he  counted  on  do  merciful  human  respect  for 
human  weakness.  The  cruel  necessity  of  self-suppression  was  preaenC 
to  hit  mind,  «U  -.rs  were  pouring  over  hi*  cheeks.     ■  <Jiv«;  fa  .1 

minute,"  he  said,  faintly.     "I'll  fight   it  down  in   a  minute :    I  won't 
distress  you  in  this  way  again." 

True  to  Ida  resolution,  in  n  minuto  he  had  fought  it  down.  In  a 
minute  more  he  was  able  to  speak  calmly. 

"  Wa  will  t;et  back,  sir,  to  those  better  thoughts  which  brought  me 

bat  night  from  my  room  to  yours,"  he  resumed.     "  I  can  only  repeat  that 

1  should  Dcrcr  have  torn  myself  from  the  hold  which  this  letter  Itl 

OB  me,  if  I  had  not  loved  Allan  Armadale  with  all  tliot  I  hare  in  me  of  a 

brother's  lore.     I  said  to  myself,  '  If  the  thought  of  leaving  him  breaks 

aw  heart,  the  thought  of  leaving  him  is  wrong  I'     That  was  some  h 

nrtcs    end  I  am  in  the  same  mind  still.     I  can't  believe — I  won't  believe 

—that  a  friendship  which  has  grown  out  of  nothing  but  kindness  an  one 

side,  and  nothing  bat  gratitude  on  the  other,  in  destined  to  lead  to  an  evil 

and    I  don't  undervalue  the  strange  circumstance*  which   have  made  ns 

assxsakee—  the  strange  circumstances  which  have  brought  as  togctlu-r, 

sad  attached  as  to  each  other — the  strange  circuuu  stances  w  |  since 

to  as  separately.     They  may,  and  they  do,  all  link  themselves 

in  my  thoughts;  but  they  shall  not  daunt  nie.     I  won't  believe 

(hat  these  event*  hare  happened  in  tho  order  of  Watt,  to  IB  end  that  is 

rrfl— I  wttl  believe  that  they  have  happened  in  the  order  of  God,  for  an 

ad  that  ia  good.     Judge,  you  who  arc  a  clergyman,  between  the   dead 

athtr,  whose  word  is  in  these  pages,  and  the  living  son,  whose  word  is 

ww  on  hia  lipe !     Which  am  1 — now  that  the  two  Allan  Armadalea  have 

swi  again  in  the  second  generation — an  instrument  in  tin-  hands  of  Fate, 

aru  instrument  in  the  lands  of  Providence  ?     Wh.ii  is  it  npjrointed  me 

to  ao— now  that  1  am  breathing  the  same  air,  and  living  under  the  same 

sjof  with  the  son  of  the  man  whom  my  father  killed — to  perpetUBtl  my 

saint's  crime  by  mortally  injuring  him  ?  or  to  atone  for  my  father's  Stfnu 

by  smog  him  the  devotion  of  my  whole  life  7     The  last  of  those,  two 

fiats  is  my  faith — and  aliall  be  my  faith,  happen   what  may.     In  the 

strssgth  of  tliat  better  conviction,  I  have  come  here  to  trust  you  with  my 

asher's  secret,  and  to  confess  tho  wretched  story  of  my  own  life.     In 

snragth  of  that  better  conviction,  I  can  face  you  resolutely  with  the  one 

|issn  question,  which  mark*  the  one  plain  end  of  all  that  I  have  come 

am  to  say.     Yoor  pupil  stands  at  the  starting-point  of  his  new  career,  in 

*  p«kion  singularly  friendless ;  his  one  great  need  is  a  companion  of  his 

•*»  age  on  whom  he  can  rely.      The   inno  has  come,  sir,   to   decide 

whether  I  am  to  be  that  companion  or  not.      After  all  you  have  hoard  o»j 

Oxat  Midwinter,  tell   me  plainly,  will  you  trust  him  to  be  Allan  Arma- 

Mr.  Brock   met  that  fearlessly  frank  question  by  a  fearless  frankness 
va  kk  ride. 
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"  I  believe  you  love  Allan,"  he  mid  ;  "and  I  believe  you  have  spoken 
thf  trnili.  A  man  wlio  hat  produced  that  impression  on  me,  is  a  man 
whom  I  am  bound  to  trust.     I  trust  you." 

Midwinter  started  to  his  feet — his  dark  face  flushing  deep ;  his  eyes 

fixed  brightly  and  steadily,  at  lost,  oa  the  rector's  fine.     "  A  light  I "  he 

ring  tho  pages  of  his  father's  letter,  one  by  one,  from  the 

Butaodag  that  held  them.    "  Let  us  destroy  the  last  link  that  holds  us  to  the 

horrible  post  1   Let  us  see  this  confession  a  heap  of  ashes  before  we  part !  " 

"  Wait  t"  said  Mr.  Brock.  '*  Before-  you  burn  it,  there  is  a  reason 
for  looking  at  it  once  more." 

Tin.-  parted  leaves  of  the  manuscript  dropped  from  Midwinter's  hands. 
Mr.  Brock  took  them  up,  and  sorted  them  carefully  until  he  found  the 
last.  page. 

"  I  view  your  father'*  superstition  as  you  view  it,"  said  the  rector, 
"  But  there  is  a  warning  given  you  here,  which  you  will  do  well  (for 
Allan's  sake,  and  for  your  own  sake,)  not  to  neglect.  The  last  link  with 
the  past  will  not  be  destroyed  when  you  have  burnt  these  pages.  One  of 
the  actors  in  this  story  of  treachery  and  murder  is  not  dead  yet.  Eead 
those  words." 

Hi-  pushed  the  page  across  the  table,  with  his  finger  on  one  sentence. 
Midwinter's  agitation  misled  him.  He  mistook  the  indication,  and  read, 
"  Avoid  the  willow  of  the  man  I  killed — it"  the  widow  still  live*." 

"  Not  that  sentence,"  said  the  rector.     "  The  next." 

Midwinter  read  it :  "  Avoid  the  maid  whose  wicked  hand  smoothed 
the  way  to  the  marriage — if  the  maid  is  still  in  her  scrv 

•  m:iiil  and  the  mistress  parted,"  said  Mr.  Bruck,  "  at,  the  time  of 
the  mistress's  mafriage.  The  maid  and  the  mistress  met  again  at  Mrs. 
Armadale  <■   in   Somersetshire,  last   year.      I   myself  met  the 

woman  in  the  village,  and  1  myself  know  that  her  visit  hastened  Mr*. 
Armadale's  death.  Wait  a  little,  and  compose  yourself;  I  eco  J  have 
startled  you." 

He  waited  aa  ho  was  bid,  his  colour  fading  away  to  a  grey  paleness, 
lid  the  light  in  his  daw  lirnvvn  eyes  dying  out  slowly.  What  the  rector 
had  jaid  I  ced  no  transum  jriipn-xxion  on  liim;  there  was  more 

than  doubt,  there  was  alarm  in  his  face,  as  he  sat  lost  in  his  own  thoughts. 
Was  the  struggle  of  the  past  night  renewing  itself  already  ?  Did  he  feel 
the  horror  of  his  hereditary  superstition  creeping  over  him  again  ? 

"  Can  yon  put  me  on  my  gnard  against  her  7  "  he  nskod,  after  a  loag 
interval  of  silence.     "  Can  you  tell  me  her  name  ?  " 

••  1  8H  only  tell  you  what  Mrs.  Armadale  told  me,"  answered 
Air.  Brock.  "The  woman  acknowledged  having  ban  QMEried  iu  the 
long  interval  since  she  and  her  mistress  had  last  met.  But  not  a  word 
more  escaped  her  nbout  her  past  life.  She  came  to  Mrs.  Armadale  to  ask 
for  money,  under  u  plea  of  distress.  Sho  got  the  money,  and  she  left  the 
house,  positively  refusing,  when  the  question  was  put  to  her,  to  mention 
her  married  name.'1 
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■  You  saw  her  yourself  in  ihfl  village.     What  was  she  IflH  '■' 

veil  down.      I  can't  tell  yon." 
D  tell  me  what  you  did  »cc  .'  " 
•  rt;iinh-.      I    saw,  as  she  approached  me,   that.   sal    nmvcd 
gracefully,  thnt  she  bad  u  beautiful  ml  a  little  ove 

the  middle  height.     I  noticed,  when  she  asked  me  tl»c  way  to  Mn. 
dale'*  house,  that  bar  manner  was  tl. 

.  voice  was  remarkably  aofl   and  winning.      IsMtij]   I  m 

ardi,  that  she  worn  a  thick  black  veil,  a  black  bonnet,  a  black  silk 

dress,  and  a  red  Paisley  shawl.     I  feel  nil  the  importance  of  your  pos 

iwg  sosae  better  means  of  identifying  bar   iL.ui  I  can  givo  you.     But, 

unhappily " 

He  stopped.     Midwinter  vras  leaning  tnjjerly  80CQM  the  table,  and 
Midwinter's  hand  WU  laid  suddenly  on  hit  van 

it  possible  that  you  know  the  an  mitn  '"  asked  Mr.  Brock,  sur- 
prised at  the  sudden  change  in  his  mannur. 
-.\ 

.it  has  startled  you  ao  ?  " 
•  i>.i  you  ram  tan  who  (brew  baaejf  Bron  tin-.  river 

Meaner  ?  "  aaked  the  other — "  the  woman  who  caused  that  raocesaion.  of 
deaths,  which  opened  Allan  Armadale**  way  to  the  Thorpe-Ambrose 
ssfctl  " " 

*•  I  remember  the  description  of  her  in  the  Doficfl  t«portaM  mfW»wd 
the  rector. 

Thai  woman,"  pursued  Midwinter,   "  moved  gracefully,  and  had  a 
beautiful  figure.     Tlmt  woman  wore  a  black  veil,  a  black  bonnet,  a  black 

silk  gown,  ami  a  red  Paisley  shawl "      lie  -lopped,  released  his  hold 

sf  Mr.  Brock's  arm,  and  abruptly  resumed  hi.-*  chair.  "  Can  ii  be.  I*3Q 
sun*? "  bo  said  to  himself,  in  a  whisper.  "  It  there  a  fatality  that  lbllowa 
tarn  in  the  dark  .'     An<l  is  ii  following  "     in  that  woman's  footsteps  1"  " 

If  the  conjecture  was  right,  the  one  event  in  the  past  which  had 
appeared  to  be  entirely  disconnected  with  the  events  that  had  preceded 
«,  on  the  contrary,  the  one  missing  link  which  made  the  esail 
complete.  Mr.  Brock's  comfortable  common  sense  instinctiv.  ly  denied 
(cat  startling  conclusion.  He  looked  at  Midwinter  with  a  companionate 
aatle. 

"  My  young  friend,"  lie  said  kindly,  "  haTf-  you  cleared  your  mind  of 
*H  mperstiuoa  as  completely  as  you  thiuk  ?  Ja  what  you  bare  just  said 
worthy  of  i  resolution  at  which  you  arrived  last  night  ?  " 

Midwinter's  head  drooped  on  hist  breast;  tlic  colour  rushed  buck  over 
sis  face :  bo  sighed  bitterly . 

"  You  are  beginning  to  doubt  my  sincerity,"  be  said.     "  1  tan  i 

■  I  believe  in  your  siaccrity  as  firmly  ns  ever,"  anawerad  Mr.  Brock. 
"  I  tcly  doubt  whether  you  have  fortified  the  weak  places  in  your  nature 
■  strongly  as  you  yourself  suppose.      Many  a  man  bat   toll  the  buttle 

tocai.— so,  CI.  2- 


■  have  lost  it  yet,  and  hi 
I't  blaaae  jn,  I. don't  distrait  you.  I 
put  you  en  jwit  pn  ipiitf  your- 
rn  batter  mm*  help  you ;  and  you  will 
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wiin  his  victory  in  the  end.      Ida 

oolj  notice  what  bM  hafpsiwsl,  to 

mK     Cmh!  mmI     Letyouro' 

agree  Willi  me,  that  there  is  rea-ly  do  tiideiaa  to  justify  Use 

MM  the  woman  whom  I  met  in    Bcmwrw.tohire,  sod  the   woman 

atUanpted  suicine  n  Leaden,  Me  one  im  the  Mme.     Need  mi  oh 

nice  me,  remind  a  young  man,  like  job,  that  there 

is  England,  with  beautiful  figure* — thousands  of  womea  who  are  quietly 

dreawd  in  biack  Bilk  gown,  aad  red  Paiawydbawbr  " 

Midwinter  aught  eagerly  at  the  sujggeatiiwi ;  too  eagerly,  u  it  might 
have  occurred  to  a  harder  critic  oa  humanity  than  Mr.  Brock. 

"  You  are  quite  right,  air,"  he  mid,  "  and  I  am  quite  wrong.  Ten* 
of  thousands  of  women  answer  the  description,  as  you  tar.  I  hare  been 
wasting  time  on  my  own  idle  modes,  when  1  ought  to  hare  been  carefully 
gathering  up  acts.  If  this  woman  ever  attempts  to  find  her  way  to  Alka, 
I  must  be  prepared  to  stop  her."'  tic  began  searching  restlessly  among  the 
manuscript  leaves  scattered  about  the  table,  paused  over  one  of  the  pages,  and 
examined  it  attentively.  "This  helps  me  to  something  positive,"  be  went 
on ;  "  this  helps  mt  to  a  knowledge  of  her  age.  She  was  twelve  at  the 
time  of  Mrs.  Armadale's  marriage ;  add  a  year,  and  bring  her  to  thirteen? 
add  Allan's  age  (twenty- two),  and  we  make  her  a  woman  of  lire- and- thirty 
at  the  present  time.  I  know  her  age;  and  I  know  tlsat  she  has  bar 
own  reasons  for  being  silent  about  her  married  lite.  This  is  something 
gained  at  the  outset,  and  it  may  lead,  in  time,  to  something  more.1* 
-oked  up  brightly  again  at  Mr.  Brock.  "Am  I  in  the  right  way 
now,  sir?  Am  I  doing  my  beat  to  profit  by  the  caution  which  you  liavt 
kindly  given  mc?  " 

"  Tou  are  vindicating  your  own  better  sense,"  answered  the  rector, 
encouraging  him  to  trample  down  his  own  imagination,  with  an  English- 
1  ready  di*  trust  of  the  noblest  of  the  human  faculties.     u  You  are 
paving  the  way  for  your  own  happier  mV 

"  Am  I  ?  "  nid  the  other,  thoughtfully. 

Ho  searched  among  the   papers  once  more,  and  stopped  at  another 
of  the  scattered  pages. 

"  The  Ship  !  "  ho  exclaimed  suddenly,  his  colour  changing  again,  and 
his  manner  altering  on  the  instant. 

"  What  .-.hip  7  "  risked  the  rector. 

'    I  rjp  in  vinos  the  deed  was  done,"  Midwinter  answered,  with 

irst  signs  of  impatience  that  lie  had  shown  yet.     "  The  ship  in  which 
my  father's  murderous  hand  turned  ilif  lock  of  the  cabin  door." 
'   ■  What  of  it  ?  »  said  Mr.  Brock. 

He    appeared    not  to   hear    the   question;   his  eyes   remained    fixed 
intently  OD  the  page  that  he  was  rending. 

"A    French   vessel,    .  i,.]!,,y,  d    in    the   timber- trade,"  he  said,    still 
speaking   to  himself;    "a  French  vessel,  named  La   Grace  de  Dien.     If 


ej  Idur'i  bdief  bad  been  the  right  bt-lief—  if  lb  I    Ixwm 

felioeriag  me,  step  by  step,  from  say  father's  gravo— i 
ssjapa,  I  should  have  til leu  m  with  that  --  up  again  at 

Jb,  Brock.     '  i:c  sure  about  it  now,"  he  said.     u  Those  women 

sis  w»    and  not  ■ 

fc  shook  bis  bend. 
"I  am  plad  you  have  come  to  that  conclusion,"  be  said.     "  But  1  wiah 
pa  had  reached  it  in  tome  other  way." 

Midwinter  started  passionately  lo  hia  feet,  and  aeiiing  on  the  pages 
rfjir  manuscript  with  both  hands,  flung  them  into  the  empty  fire-place. 

"For  God  "a  aaka,  let  ma  burn  it!"  ha  exclaimed.  "As  long  as 
fere  b  a  page  left,  I  -hall  read  it.  Ami,  aa  long  as  I  read  it,  my  lather 
(at  the  better  of  toe,  in  spite  of  myself !  " 

Mr.   Brock   pointed   to   the  match-box.      In   another   moment,   the 

SBiastan  was  in  flmnr*.     When  the  fire  had  continued  the  hut  morsel 

l  -I winter  dr*-w  a  deep  breath  of  relief. 

iiy  say,   like   Macbeth :   'Why,  so,  being   gone,  I  am   a   man 

"  he  broke  out  vritli  a  feverish  gaiety.     "  Yon  look  fatigued,  air  ; 

as  bo  wonder,*'  he  added  in  a  lower  tone.     "  I  have  kopt  you  too  long 

fern  your  real — I  will  keep  you  no  longer.     Depend  on  m  '«riog 

-.  told  me;  depend  on  my  standing  between  Allan  and  uuy 

tasny,  man  or  woman,  who  comes  near  hum     Thank  you,  Mr.  Brock ; 

iriwaand,  thousand  tunes,  thank  yuu  !     I  came  into  this  room  tar  

viteaed  of  living  men;  I  can  leave  it  now  aa  happy  as  the  birds  ih.il 
nt  aging  ouuki 

is  he  turned  to  the  door,  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  streamed  through 
As  window,  and  touched  the  Iv.-ap  of  ashes  lying  black  in  the  black 
b*fface.     The  sensitive  imagination  of  Midwinter  kindled  instai 

•  LsmJc  :  "  ho  wid,  joyously.  "The  promise  of  the  Future  shining 
•mtbeaahesof  th«  Taat !  " 

aafeexpbcable  pity  foe  the  man,  at  the  moment  of  hia  lif>»  when  he 
""•M  pity  least,  stole  over  the  rector's  heart,  whan  the  door  had  closed, 
***  bo  was  left  by  himself  again. 

•  foot  fcilow !  "  Iks  said,  with  an  uneasy  surprise  at  his  ©vru  cora- 
mttrain  impulse.     "  Poor  feDow  ! " 


chatter  ih. 
Dat   axd  Night. 


'  morning  hours  had  passed ;  the  noon  had  coma  and  gone ;  and 
*b.  Brock  had  started  on  Uie  first  stage  of  hia  jourm-y  liome. 

Afisr  parting  from  llie  rector  in  Douglas  Harbour,  the  two  young 
■**•  had  returned  to  Castletown,  and  had  there  separated  at  the  hotel 
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door, — Allan  walking  down  to  the  waterside  to  look  after  his  yacht,  and 

to  get  the  rest  that  he  needed  after  a 


town 
the  house, 


Midwinter  entering 
alooplew  night. 

Il<  darkened  hi.i  mom;  he  closed  his  eves — but  no  sleep  came  to  him. 
On  thi*  first  day  of  the  rector*  al>sence,  his  sensitive  nature  extravagantly 
exaggerated  the  responsibility  which  he  now  held  in  trust  for  Mr.  Brock. 
A  nervous  dread  of  leaving  Allan  by  himself,  even  for  a  few  hours  only, 
kept  him  waking  and  doubting  until  it  became  n  relief,  rather  than  a 
hardship,  to  rise,  from  the  bed  again,  and  following  in  Allan's  footsteps, 
to  take  the  way  to  the  waterside  which  led  to  the  yacht. 

The  repairs  of  the  little  vessel  were  nearly  completed.  It  w.i*  a 
breezy,  cheerful  day  ;  the  Innd  was  bright,  the  water  was  blue,  the  q 
waves  leapt  crisply  in  the  sunshine,  the  men  were  singing  at  their  work. 
Descending  to  the  cabin,  Midwinter  discovered  his  friend  busily  occupied 
In  attempting  to  set  the  place  to  rights.  Habitually  the  least  systematic 
of  mortals,  Allan  now  and  then  awoke  to  an  overwhelming  srnKn  <■ 
advantages  of  order— and  on  such  occasions  u  perfect  fre  iinesi 

possessed  Lira.  lie  was  down  on  his  knees,  hotly  and  wildly  at  work, 
rhen  Midwinter  looked  in  on  Mm  ;  and  was  fast  reducing  the  neat  little 
arid  of  the  cabin  to  its  original  elements  of  chaos,  with  a  misdirected 
energy  wonderful  to  see. 

••  1  [fit's  t  mesa!  "said  Allan,  rising  composedly  On   the  horisoa  of 
.vii  accumulated  lilirr.     "  Do  you  know,  my  dear  fellow,    I    begin  to 
wish  I  had  let  well  alone." 

Midwinter  smiled,  and  came  to  his  friend's  assistance  with  the  natural 
j»eatTi;iu'!'.i;in-:;s  of  a  sailor. 

The  first  object  that  he  encountered  was  Allan's  dreming-ense,  turned 
upside  down,  with  half  the  contents  scattered  on  the  floor,  and  with  a 
duster  and  a  hearth-broom  lying  among  them.  Replacing  tho  various 
objects  which  formed  the  furniture  of  the  dressing-case  one  by  one,  Mid- 
wiiin  i  lighted  unexpectedly  on  a  miniature  portrait,  of  the  old-fashioned 
oval  form,  primly  framed  in  a  setting  of  small  diamonds. 

"  You  don't  seem  to  set  much  value  on  this,"  he  said.   "  What  is  it?  " 

Allan  bent  over  him,  and  looked  at  tho  miniature. 

"  It  bdOQgtel  to  my  mother,"  he  answered  ;  "and  I  set  the  greatest 
value  on  it.     It  is  a  portrait. of  my  father." 

Midwinter  put  the  miniature  abruptly  into  Allan's  hands,  and  with- 
drew to  the  opposite  side  of  the  cabin. 

"  You  know  beet  where  the  things  ought  to  be  put  in  your  own 
dressing-case,"  he  said,  keeping  bis  back  turned  on  Allan.  *•  I'll  make 
the  place  tidy  on  this  side  of  the  cabin,  and  you  shall  make  the  place  tidy 
on  the  other." 

He  began  sotting  in  order  the  litter  scattered  about  him,  on  the  cabin 
table  and  on  the  floor.  But  it  seemed  as  if  fate  had  decided  that  his 
friend's  personal  possessions  should  fall  into  his  hands  that  morning, 
employ  them  where  he  might.     One  among  the  first  obj'.eu  which  ho 


■All   . 


;p  to*  Allan's  tobacco-jar,  with  the  stopper  raining,  and  with  n 
bulk  of  it  to  contain  enclosures)  crumpled 
r.omh  of  the  jar  in  die  «opp, 

i  know  that  you  bad  put  this  tare  ?  "  lie  asked.     ••  la  the 
ktirt  oi  any  importance  f  " 

Albn  recognized  it  instantly.     It  was  the  first  of  th<>  ice  of 

kttra  which  had  r!»c  cruising  party  to  thfl   l.->!ii  of  Man — the 

Itfls  which    young   Armadale  had  briefly  referred  to  as  bringiri 
"oat  worries  from  tboao  everlasting  lawyers,"  and  had  then  dismissed 
In  Anther  notice  as  recklessly  as  usual. 

-  is  what  comes  of  being  particulsi! 
-a  instance  of  my  extreme  though  tfulnesa.     You  may  not  think  it,  but 
on  purptwj.     Every  time  I  went  to  the  jar,  you 
bsw,  I  was  ann*  to  srr  r  ;  and  . ifi  I 

man  to  say  to  myself,  '  This  must  be  answered.'     There's  nothing  to 
tifaatc  it  was  n  .-ensiblo  arrangement — if  I  coidd  only  havo 

Wound  where  I  put  the  jar.     Supposo  1  tie  a  knot  in  my  pocket- 

lerAd  men. 
ftikpj  the  course  of  tho  day,  in  case  I  forget  the 

inter  saw  his  first  ofaflDOD,  since  Mr.  Brock's  departure,  of  usc- 
|% «lltn^  Mr.  Brock's  place. 

*Hc  1 ;    "why  not  answer  tin?  totter  nt 

you  put  it  aw»y  again,  you  may  forget  it  agai 
"Very  true,"  returned  Allan.     "  But  the  worst  of  it  is,  I  can't  quite 
*b  op  my  mind  what  answer  to  write.     I  want  a  word  of  advice. 
tm  sad  sit  down  here,  and  I'll  tell  you  nil  about  it.'1 
Wan  hia  load  boyirfi  laugh — echoed  l  iter,  who  Cftugfti 

is  gaiety — he  nwep*  a  heap  of  miscellaneous  encumbrancea 

<4<  cabin  sofa,  and  made  room  for  his  friend  and  himself  to  take 

Noplace*.     In  the  high   flow  of  vrmtliful  spirits,  the  two  sat  down  to 

ng  consultation  over  a  letter  lost  in  a  tobacco -jar.     It  was  a 

■nssble  moment  to  both  of  them,  lightly  as  they  thought  of  it  at  thfl 

they  had  risen  again  from  their  places,  they  luul  taken 

•'cable  step   together  on  tiic  dark  and  tortuous  r«.*d  of  their 

tosSse*. 

.n  nftw  required  his 
samfs  advice,  may  be  stated  as  follows: — 

Whilo  Uie  various  arrangtinent.-i   connected  with    the   successi 
Therpe-Aroln  progress   of  settlement,  and  while   the   new 

poaawor  of  the  estate  was  still  in  London,   i  qua  necessarily 

'  iting  to  i  I  '  who  should   lie  appointed  to  manage  the 

loyed  by  the  Blanehard  mraily  had  frrfl 
vuhnit  hiss  of  time,  to  i  services.     Although  a  perfci 

sad  trustworthy  ma  find  fiivour  in  the  eye*  of  the  now  i 


proprietor.  Acting,  as  umial ,  Ml  his  first  impulses,  and  resolved 
hazards,  to  install  Midwinter  as  a  permanent  inmate  at  Thorpe-Ambrose, 
Allan  bad  determined  that  the  steward's  place  was  the  place  exactly  fitted 
for  his  friend — for  the  simpls  reason,  that  it  would  necesaarilj  oblige  hit 
friend  to  lire  with  him  on  tV.p  est.it. •.  Bo  lvid  accordingly  written  to 
decline  the  proposal  made  in  him,  wMlUUt  consulting  Mr.  Brock,  whoae 
disapproval  he  had  good  reason  to  fear;  and  without  telling  Midwinter, 
who  would  probably  (if  a  chance  were  allowed  him  of  choosing)  hare 
declined  taking  a  situation  which  his  previous  training  had  by  no  means 
fitted  him  to  fill.  Further  correspondence  had  followed  this  decision,  and 
had  raised  two  DM  dill'ieu  !t  ■*  uluch  looked  n  little  embarrassing  on  the 
fitce  of  them,  but  vilii'h  Allan,  with  tin-  Mfcintance  ft"  his  lawyers,  easily 
contriTed  to  solve.  The  first  difficulty,  of  examining  the  outgoing 
steward's  books',  was  settled  by  sending  n  professional  accountant  to 
Thorpe  -Ambrose ;  and  the  second  difficulty,  of  putting  the  steward's 
empty  OOttlMi  to  some  pr.-int«Ue  use  (Allan's  plana  for  his  friend 
adttng Midwinter*! mmmbimj  under  In*  own  roof),  was  met  by 
tags.  i>ii  the  list  of  an  active  house-agent  in  the  neighbour- 
tiiwn.  In  tins  state  the  arrangements  had  been  left  when 
Allan  quitted  London.  He  hail  heard  find  thought  nothing  moTC  of  iho 
iiiLttrr,  until  a  letter  from  the  lawyers  had  followed  him  to  tho  Ielc  of 
Man,  enclosing  two  proposal*  to  occupy  the  cottage — both  received  on  the 
same  day— and  requesting  to  hear,  at  his  earliest  ooaranienee,  which  of  the 
two  ho  wus  prepared  to  ace  ;•( 

Finding  himself,  after  having  conveniently  forgotten  the  subji 
some  days  past,  placed  face  to  face  once  more  with  the  necessity  for  deci- 
sion. Allan  BOW  put  the  two  propomls  into  his  friend's  hands,  and,  after  a 
rambling  explanation  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  requested  to  be 
favoured  with  a  word  of  advice.  Instead  of  examining  the  proposals, 
Midwinter  unceremoniously  put  them  aside,  and  asked  the  two  very 
natural  and  very  awkward  questions  of  who  the  new  steward  was  to  be, 
;si:il  v.  liv   In-  was  to  live  in  Allan's  house? 

"  I'll  tell  you  who,  and  I'll  tell  you  why,  when  wo  get  to  Tborpe- 
Aiiihrose,"  said  Allan.  u  In  the  meantime,  we'll  call  the  steward  X.  Y.  Z., 
and  we'll  say  he  livi*  with  me,  because  I'm  devilish  sharp,  and  I  nwtia  to 
him  under  my  own  eye.  You  needn't  look  surprised.  I  know  the.  man 
thoroughly  w.-II:  he  requires  a  good  deal  of  management.  If  I  offered 
him  the  steward's  place  beforehand,  his  modesty  would  get  in  his  way,  and 
he  would  say — 'No.'  If  I  pitch  him  into  it  neck  nnd  crop,  without  a  word 
of  warning  and  with  nobody  at  hand  to  relieve  him  of  the  situation,  he'll 
have  nothing  for  it  but  to  consult  my  interests,  and  say — '  Yes.'  X.  Y.  Z. 
is  not  at  all  a  bad  fellow,  I  can  tell  you.  You'll  tee  him  when  wc  go  to 
Thorpe -Ambrose;  and  I  rather  think  you  and  he  will  gat  on  uncommonly 
.gether." 

The  humourous  twinkle  in  Allan'*  eyi  .  the  sly  significance  in  Allans 
voice,  would  have  betrayed  his  secret  to  a  prosperous  man.     Midwinter 
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far  from  suspecting  it  m  the  carpenters  who  were  at  work  above 
OB  the  deck  of  the  ya< 
u  Is  there  no  stewnr.  i  Haiti  ?  "  he  asked,  his  face  showing 

ljr  that  he  wm  fkr  from  feeling  aatis-rk-d  with  AJlflft'l  answer.   "  lo  the 
business  neglected  ail  this  tiir. 

Nothing  of  the  *ort !  "  returned  Allan.    "  Tlio  busitina  is  going  wit! 
'iwH  sheet  and  a  flowing  Bail,  and  a  wind  that  follows  free.'     I'm  not 
joking— I'm  on!  intuit  has  poked  lii- 

into  the  books,  and  a  steady-going  lawyer's  olerk  attends  at  (lie  office  once 
■  week.  That  doesn't  look  like  neglect,  does  it?  L*H  I  fbt  DOW  steward 
alone  for  the  present,  and  just  tell  me  which  of  those  two  tenant*  you 
mold  take,  if  you  were  in  my  place." 

.  inter  opened  the  proposal*,  and  read  them  atteu lively. 
TLc  first  proposal  was  from  no  law  a  person  than  the  solicitor  at 
Tbarpe- Ambrose,  who  had  first  informed  Allan  at  Paris  of  the  large 
borne  that  had  fallen  into  his  hands.  This  gentleman  wrote  personally, 
U  an  tliat  he  had  song  admired  the  cottage,  which  was  charmingly 
mated  within  the  limits  of  the  Thorpe- Ambrose  grounds.  Ho  was 
■ariclor,  of  studious  habits,  desirous  of  retiring  to  a  country  seclusk 
law  the  wear  and  tear  of  his  business  hours;  And  ho  veuturcd  to 
|  Armadale,  in  accepting  him  as  a  tenant,  might  count  on  securing  ; 
■re  neighbour,  and  on  putting   the  cottage  into  responsible  end 

OM-.ll  I..":,.!;.. 

Tiie  second  proposal  CUM  through  the  kmirt-a^eni.  ami  proceeded 
fast  a  total  strain.' r.  The  tenant  who  offered  for  the  cottage,  in  tills 
■se,  was  a  retired  officer  in  the  army — one  Major  Milroy.  His  : 
Barely  consisted  of  an  invalid  wife  and  an  only  child — a  young  lady. 
UarsftrcnocB  were  unexceptionable  ;  nnd  lie,  too,  was  especially  anxious 
tosecare  the  cottage,  as  t!..  quiet  of  tl  n  was  exactly  what 

■as  required  by  Mr-  r  feeble  Stat*  of  health. 

■W«U  !  which  profession  shall  I  favour  1 "  naked  Allan.     "  The  army 
or  the  law  ?  " 

u  There  soems  to  me  to  be  no  doubt  about  it,"  said  Midwinter, 
knrrw  has  been  already  in  corrcspondenee  with  you  ;  and  th- 
daws  is,  therefore,  the  claim  to  be  preferred." 

"I  knew  you  would  nay  that.     In  all    the  thousands  of  times   I  hum 
*sksd  other  psople  for  advice,  I  never  yet  got  the  advice  I  wanted.    Here'* 
All  bonne**  of  letting  the  cottage  an  an  instance.     I'm  all  on  the  i  i 
*&t  myself.     1  want  to  hare  the  major." 

Toong  Armadale  laid  his  forefinger  on  that  part  nf  the  agent's  letter 
i  enumerated  Major  Milroy's  family,  and  which  contained  the  three 
"a young  lady." 
■  A  bachelor  of  studious  habits  walking  about  my  grounds,"  said 
Allan,  u  is  not  an  interesting  object;  a  young  lady  is.  1  have  not  the 
Issae  doubt  Miss  Milroy  is  a  charming  girl.      Oxias  Midwinter  of  the 
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i ib  countenance  !  think  of  her  pretty  muslin  dress  flitting  about 
among  your  trees  and  committing  trespasses  on  your  property ;  think  of 
ber  adorable  feet  trotting  into  your  fruit- gard  m,  and  her  delicious  fresh 
lips  kissing  your  ripe  jieaehea ;  think  of  her  dimpled  liatida  UBOIlg 
early  violets,  and  her  littlo  cream-coloured  noee  buried  in  your  blush- 
roses  I  What  docs  the  studious  bachelor  offer  me,  in  exchange  for  the  loss 
of  all  this  ?      He  offers  me  a  rheumatic  brown  object  in  tad  I  wig. 

No!  no!     Justice  is  good,  my  dear  friend;  but,  believe  me,  Miss  Milroy 
is  ben 

1   LB  you  bo  serious  about  any  mortal  thing,  Allan?  " 

"  I'll  try  to  be.  if  yon  like.  I  know  I  ought  to  take  the  lawyer;  but 
what  am  I  do  if  the  major's  daughter  keeps  ruiining  in  my  head?" 

Midwinter  returned  resolutely  to  the  just  and  the  sensible  view  of  the 
matter,  and  pressed  it  on   nil   BritDtft  fcttffition  with  all  the  pers 
wKicli  hi  was  master.     After  listening  with  exemplary  patienen  until  lie 
had  done,  Allan   swept  a  supplementary  accumulation  of  litter  off  the 
cabin  table,  and  produced  from  his  wuistcoat-pockct  a  halt-crown  coin. 

••  I've  got  mi  entirely  new  idea,"  he  said.     "  Let's  leavs  it  to  chance." 

Tin-  absurdity  of  the  proposal — as  coming  from  a  landlord — was 
irresistible.      Midwinter  *  gravity  deserted  him. 

"I'll  spin,"  continued  Allan,  "and  you  shall  call.  We  must  gi*e 
precedence  to  the  army,  of  course.;  so  we'll  say  Iliads,  the  major;  Tails, 
the  lawyer.     One  spin  to  decide.     Now,  then,  look  out !  " 

lie  nail  ili"  half-crown  OB  the  cabin  table. 

••  I. ids  I  "  cried  Midwinter,  humouring  what  he  bcliet  one  of 

Allan's  boyish  jokeB. 

The  coin  fell  on  the  table  with  the  Head  uppermost. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  are  really  in  earnest !  "  said  Midwinter, 
as  the  other  opened  his  wiiting-case  and  dipped  his  pen  in  the  ink. 

M  Oh,  but  I  nin,  though  1  "  replied  Allan.  "  Chance  is  on  my  side, 
and  Miss  Milroy '«;  and  you're  outvoted,  two  to  one.  It's  no  use  arguing. 
!  be  major  has  fallen  uppermost,  and  the  major  shall  have  the  cottage.  I 
won't  leave  it  to  the  lawyers — they'll  only  be  worrying  me  with  more 
letters;    I'll  write  myself." 

. rota  his  answers  to  the  two  proposals,  literally  in  two  miuutet. 
One  to  the  house-  agent :  "Dear  sir,  I  accept  Major  Milroy 'a  offer;  let 
him  come  in  whura  he  pleases.  Yours  truly,  Allan  Armadale."  And  one 
to  the  lawyer  :  "  Dear  sir,  I  regret  that  circumstances  prevent  me  from 
accepting  your  proposal.  Yours,  truly,  &.c,  die."  "People  make  a  fam 
nbout  letter-writing,"  Allan  remarked,  when  he  bad  doa&  "/find  it 
easy  enough." 

PTOta  tba  addresses  on  his  two  notes,  and  fOttttped  tlwui  fox  the 
post,  whistling  gaily.  While  he  had  been  writing,  he  had  not  noticed  how 
his  friend  was  occupied.      When  he  had  done,  it  mruck  him  that  a  su ■'■■ 

■■a  had  fallen  on  the  cabin;  and,  lookiug  up,  he  observed  that 
Midwinter's  whole  attention  was  strangely  concentrated  on  the  half-crown, 
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ry  head  uppermost  on  the  table.     Allan  suspended  his  win 
rati 
■  What  on  forth  are  you  doing  ?  "  ho  asked. 
-  I  was  only  wourh:  .'ud  winter. 

••  What  about !"  persisted  Allan. 
"I  was  Wl  said  the  other,  hnnding  him  back  the  half-crown, 

•Whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as  ( 

Haif-an-hour   later,   the  two  re   pentad  ;  and  Allan,  whose 

flow  roperintendence  of  the  repairs  of  tin    yacht  had   hitlierto  allowed 
EMI  little  leisure-time  on  *hore,  had  proposed  to  wile  away  the  idle 
tan  by  taking  a  walk  in  Castletown.    Even  Midr.  rTOOi  anxiety 

onl«rrve  Mr.  Brock's  confidenco  in  him,  could  detect  nothing  obj.mion- 
sklt  in  this  harmless  proposal,  and  tho  young  men  set  forth  together  to 
swvhatthey  could  make  of  the  metropolis  of  tli«?  Isle  of  Man. 

U  is  doubtful  if  there  is  a  place  on  the.  habitable  globe  which,  regarded 
n  1  light-seeing  investment  offering  itself  to  the  spire  attention  of 
starters, yields  so  small  a  per-centace  of  interest  in  return,  as  Castletown. 
Brpaning  with  the  waterside,  there  was  an  inner  harbour  to  sec,  with 
»  cmwbridge  to  let  vessels  through;  an  enter  harbour,  ending  in  a 
hruf  lighthouse;  ■  ;i  flat  coast  u>  the  right,  and  a  view  of  a 

a*t  eeast  to  the  left.  In  the  central  solitudes  of  the  city,  there  was 
samttgrey  building  called  "the  castle;  "  also  a  memorial  pillar  dedicated 
U> one  Governor  Smelt,  with  a  flat  top  for  a  statue,  and  no  statue  Mm 
ss  *;  slso  a  barrack,  holding  th*  half  company  of  soldiers  allotted  to  the 
shad,  and  exhibiting  one  spirit-broken  sentry  at  its  lonely  door.  The 
jmalrat  colour  of  the  town  waa  (hint  grey.  The  fin*  shops  open  were 
farted  at  frequent  intervals  by  other  sliopB  closed  and  deserted  in  despair. 
Thi  weary  lounging  of  boatmen  on  shore  was  trebly  weary  here;  the 
Jtanh  of  the  district  smoked  together  in  speechless  depression  under  tho 
an  of  a  dead  wall;  tho  ragged  children  said  mechanically,  "  Give  BJ  I 
■nary,"  and  before  the  charitable  hand  oould  search  the  merciful  pocket, 
hpsed  away  again   in   misanthropic   doubt  of   the   I"1  are  they 

sjdrtawd.  The  silence  of  the  grave  overflowed  the  churchyard,  and 
Clad  this  miserable  town.  But  one  vdilice,  prosperous  to  look  at,  rose 
naolatory  in  the  desolation  of  these  dreadful  streets.  Frequented  by 
tin  students  of  the  neighbouring  "  College  of  King  William,"  this  building 
«a»  naturally  dedicated  to  the  uses  of  a  pastrycook's  shop.  Bete,  at 
hsat  (viewed  through  the  friendly  median  ol  the  window),  there  was 
ssnething  going  on  for  a  stranger  to  see;  for  here,  on  high  stools,  the 
•eqdls  of  the  with   swinging  logs  and  slowly-moving  jews, 

sad,  hushed  in  tho  horrid  stillness  of  Castletown,  gorged  their  pastry 
in  an  atmosphere  of  awful  silence. 

ig  me  if  I  can  look  any  longer  at  the  hoys  and  the  tarts  !  said 
all»B,  dragging  his  friend  away  from  the  pastrycook's  chop.  u  Let's  try 
*"  we  on't  find  something  else  to  amuse  us  in  the  ue.xt  et» 
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The  first  amusing  object  which  the  next  street  presented 
and-gilder's  shop,  expiring  fee  My  in  tin-  La«t  BtagC  Of  comrru-rcial  decay. 
Tli-'  counter  inside  displayed  nothing  to  view  hut  |ht  wnmbent  head  of  a 
boy,  peacefully  asleep  in  the  unLrukeu  solitude  of  the  place.  Iu  the 
window  were  exhibited  to  the  passing  stranger  three  forlorn  little  Hy- spotted 
frames;  a  small  posting-bill,  dusty  with  long-continued  neglect,  announcing 
that  the  premises  wore  to  lot;  and  one  .1  >  .  i  |  i  i:.r,  tl,,-  Uitt  of  *  series 
illustrating  the  horrors  of  drunkenness,  on  the  fiererxt  temperance 
ciples.  The  composition — representing  mi  empty  botUc  of  gin,  an 
immensely  spacious  garret,  a  perpendicular  Scripture-reader,  and  a 
horizontal  expiring  family — appealed  to  public  favour,  under  the  entitely 
unobjectionable  title  of  The  Hand  of  Death.  Allan's  resolution  to  extract 
amusement  from  Castletown  by  main  force  hurt  resisted  a  great  deal,  but  it 
failed  him  at  this  stage  of  the  investigations.  He  suggested  trying  an 
excursion  to  Bomc  other  place.  Midwinter  readily  agreeing,  they  went 
back  to  the  hotel  to  make  inquiries.  Thanks  to  the  mixed  influence  of 
Allan'*  ready  gilt  of  familiarity,  and  total  want  of  method  in  putting  his 
questions,  a  perfect  deluge  of  information  flowed  in  on  the  two  strangers, 
M'liiting  to  cvi-i  l.iit  the  *:;  -.h  had  actually  brought  them 

to  the  botch     The;  mad*  various  interesting  di  in   conn i  i 

with  the  law*  and  constitution  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  manners  and 
customs   of  the   natives.     To   Allan's   delight,  the   Manxmen    spol: 
England  as  of  a  well-known  adjacent  island,  situated  at  a  certain  distance 
from  iil  empire  of  the  isle  of  Man..     It  was  further  revealed  to 

the  two  Englishmen  that  this  happy  little   u  oiced  in  laws  of  its 

own,  publicly  proclaimed  once  a  year  by  the  governor  and  the  two  head- 
judges,   grouped  together   on    the   top    of  an  ancient   mound,  in   :.. 
costumes  appropriate  to  the  occasion.     Possessing  diia  e  n  I  Isibh   I  nstiuition. 
Bid  added  to  it  the  inestimable  blessing  of  a  local  parliament,  called 
the  House  of  Key*,  an  assembly  lar  in  advance  of  the  other  parliament 

BgflBg  t<>  the  neighbouring  inland,  in  this  respei-.t — that  the  member* 
dispensed  with  the  people,  and  solemnly  elected  each  other.  With  these, 
and  many  more  local  particular*,  extracted  from  all  .sorts,  and  conditions  of 
men,  in  and  about  the  hotel,  Allan  wiled  away  the  weary  time  10  his  own 
essentially  desultory  manner,  until  the  gossip  died  out  of  itsalfj  and 
Midwinter  (who  bad  been  speaking  apart  with  the  landlord)  qn 
recalled  him  to  the  matter  in  b.ind.  The  finest  coast  scenery  in  the 
island  was  said  to  be  to  the  weal  ward  and  the  southward,  ami  tbara  was  a 
fishing  town  in  those  regions  called  Port  St.  Mary,  with  an  hotel  at  which 
travellers  could  sleep.  If  Allan's  impressions  of  Castletown  still  inclined 
him  to  try  an  excursion  to  some  other  place,  he  had  only  to  say  so,  and  a 
carriage  would  be  produced  immediately.  Allan  jumped  at  the  proposal, 
and  in  ten  mimitew  mart,  lie  and  Midwinter  were  on  their  ff»  to  the 
western  wilds  of  the  island. 

"With  trifling  incidents,  the  day  of  Mr.  Brock's  departure  had  worn  on 
thus  lar.     With  trifling  incidents,  in  which  not  even  Midwinter'*  nervous 
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gibing  to  distrust,  H  was  still  to  proceed,  tmtil 
which  one  at  least  of  the  two  companion*  was 
to  remember  to  the  end  of  hi 
:  the  travellers  had  advanced  two  miles  on  their  road,  an  n 
led.     The  horse  fell,  and  the  driver  reported  that  the  animal 
aaSeasly  injured   himself.      There  was  no  alternative  but  to  send  for 
carriage  to  Castletown,  or  to  get  on  to  Port  St,  Mnry  on  foot. 
to  walk,  Midwinter  and  Allan  had  not  gone  £ir  before  they  were 
by  a  gentleman  driving  alone  in  an  open   chaise.      He  civilly 
himself  as  a  medical  man,  living  close  to  Port  Si.  Mary,  and 
asend  Kali  in  hw  carriage.     Always  ready  to  moke  new  uequaintaneen, 
AJka  at  once  accepted  the  proposal.     He  and  the  doctor  (whose  name 
amteined  to  be  Haw  bury)  became  friendly  and  familiar  before  they  had 
ban  five  minima  in  the  chaise  together  ;  Midwinter  sitting  behind  than, 
named  and  silent,  on  the  back  seat.     They  separated  just  outside 
Statay,  before  wbury'e  boose,   Mian  boisterounly  admiring  the 

•dodti  neat  French  window*,  and  pre***  rlnwcr»gnrdcn  and  lawn ; 
•aging  Li*  hand  at  parting,  as  if  they  had  known  each  ofbcf  from 
bsjaocd  upward*.  Arrived  in  Port  St.  Mary,  the  two  friends  found 
4m  ill  in  in  a  second  Castletown  on  a  smaller  scab-.  Bui  ihe  country 
Ktad,  wild,  open,  and  hilly,  deserved  its  reputation.  A  walk  brought 
fans  well  enough  on  with  the  bannleae,  idle  day  thai  It  had 

hen  fan  tho  first — to  see  tin1  evening  near  at  band  little 

to  admire  the  sun,  setting  grandly  m  hill,  imd  heath,  nnd  crag,  and 
•siting,  while  they  waited,  of  Mr.  brock  and  his  long  journey  home— 
dwy  returned  to  the  hotel  to  order  their  early  supper.  Nearer  and 
WW,  the  night,  and  the  adventure  which  the  night  was  to  bring  with  it, 
bum  to  the  two  friends ;  and  still  the  our,  incidents  thai  h:ip|iencd  wore 
cedents  lu  be  laughed  at.  if  they  were  noticed  at  sU,  She  Mippcr  was 
kadly  cooked;  the  waiting-maid  wan  impenetrably  stupid  ;  the  old  •fashioned 
Wfl-rope  in  the  coffee-room  had  come  <1>  ■■  laan  hand*,  and  striking 

a  its  descent  a  painted  china  shepherdess  on  the  chimney-piece,  had  laid 
a»  agar*  in  fragments  on  the  floor.  Events  as  trifling  as  these  were  Rtill 
aw  only  ereats  that  had  happened,  when  the  twilight  faded,  and  the 
lighted  candles  were  brought  into  the  room. 

Finding  Midwinter,  after  the  double  fatigue  of  a  sleepiest  night  and  a 
Nethas  do  tie  inclined  for  courcrration,  Allan  led  him  retting  a* 

be  (ota,  and  lounged  into  the  passage  of  the  hotel,  on  tint  chance,  of  ihn- 
ssrtriag  somebody  to  talk  to.  Here,  another  of  the  trivial  Btddenfa  of  tin; 
eay  brought  Allan  and  Mr.  Hawbury  together  again,  and  helped — whether 
taapily,  or  nut,  yet  remained  to  be  seen — to  strengthen  the  acquaintance 
cotauu  them  on  cither  side. 

The  "bar"  of  the  hotel  was  situated  at  one  end  of  the  passage,  and  the 
aadLuly  was  in  attendance  there,  mixing  a  glatx  of  Bailor  for.  ihe  doctor, 
«nh»  bad  just  looked  in  for  a  little  gossip.  On  Allan's  asking  permission 
lb  suae  a  third  in  the  drinking  and  the  gossiping,  Mr.  Hawbury  civilly 
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lianJiJ  liim  the  glass  which   the  landlady  had  just  filled.     It  contained 

braudy-and-water.     A  marked  change  in  Allan'*  lace,  as  lto  euddcnly 

dn-u    back    and    Baked    Ibl    whisky   instead,  caught  the  doctor's    medical 

intipathy,"  said  Mr.  ilawbury,  quietly  taking 
tin-  gtoM  iixvuy  again.  The  remark  obliged  Allan  to  acknowledge  that  be 
had  an  insurmountable  loathing  (which  he  was  foolish  enough  to  bo 
a  little  ashamed  of  mentioning)  to  the  smell  and  timtc  of  brandy.  No 
matter  with  what  diluting  liquid  the  spirit  wm  mixed,  the  prosience  of 
it — [natantly  detected  by  bin  organs  of  taste  and  snn-11 — tamed  him  sick 
and  faint,  it  tin:  drink  touched  lii.-i  lipa.  Smarting  from  this  personal  con- 
>nr  the  talk  turned  on  am  iivtl ;  and  the  doctor  aolcnow* 

ledgod,  en  Lis  side,  that  be  took  ■  pruiVssional    interest  in  the  mihject. 
that  he  possessed  a  collection  of  curious  cases  at  home,  which  his  new 
acquaintance  was  welcome-  to  look  at,  if  Allan  had  nothing  else  to  do  that 
nig,  and  if  ho  would  coll,  when  the  medical  work  of  the  day  was 
over,  in  an  hour*  time. 

Cordially  accepting  the  invitation  (nhich  was  extended  to  Mid 
also,  if  he  cared  to  profit  by  it),  Allan  returned  to  tli-   coffee-room  to  look 
ailcr  his  friend.     Half  asleep  and  half  awake,  Midwinter  was  still  stretched 

•  koik,  With  the  local  ivwupaprr  just  dropping  out  of  his  languid  hand. 
'•  1  heard  your  voice  in  tho  passage,"  he  said  drowsily.     ••  Who  were 

you  talking  to?" 

•    I  he  doctor,"   replied  Allan.      "I  am  going  to  smoke  a  ciga 
him,  in  an  hour's  time.     Will  you  come  too  .'  " 

Midwinter  n-.-i-nii-il  with  :i  weary  sigh.  Always  shyly  unwilling  to 
make  new  acquaintances,  fatigue  increased  tho  reluctance  ho  now  felt  to 
l>coome  Mr.  Hawbury's  guest.  As  matters  stood,  however,  there  was  no 
alternative  but  to  go — for,  with  Allau's  constitutional  imprudence,  there 
was  uo  safely  trusting  him  alone  anywhere,  and  more  especially  iu  ■ 
etranger'a  house.  Mr.  Brock  would  certainly  not.  have  left  his  pupil  to 
visit  the  doctor  alone ;  and  Midwinter  Wfll  gtffl  nervously  conscious  that 
lie  occupied  Mr.  Brock's  place. 

••  What  shall  we  do  till  it's  time  to  go?"  asked  Allan,  looking  about 
him.  "Anything  in  this?"  he  added,  observing  the  iatlen  newspaper, 
and  picking  it  up  from  the  lloor. 

•  I'm  ton  linil  to  look.  If  you  find  anything  interesting,  read  it  out," 
■aid  Midwinter — thinking  that  the  Nading  niight  help  to  keep  him 
awake. 

Port  of  the  newspaper,  and  no  Bmall  pnrt  of  it,  was  devoted  to  extracts 
from  book*  recently  published  in  London .  One  of  tho  works  most  largely  laid 
under  contribution  in  this  manner,  was  of  the  sort  to  interest  Allan :    it  was  a 

higUy-Bpfotd  nan  tisn  1 1 1  raroHing  AdTwtaf  la  the  wilds  of  Australia. 
Pouncing  on  an  extract  which  do-cribed  tlio  Bufferings  of  the  trnvelling- 
party,  loht  in  a  trackless  wilderness,  and  in  danger  of  dying  by  thirst,  Allan 
announced  that  he  bad  found  something  to  make  his  friend's  flesh  creep,  and 
began  eagerly  to  read  the  paasage  aloud,    lieuolute  not  to  sleep,  Midwinter 


followed  the  progress  of  the  adventure,  sentenco  by  teal  .  ithoat 

mbsog  a  word.     The  consnltati  :«•.  trtveltaa, 

lUrat  »*— ;  a  in  the  fiice;    the  to  press  on  « 

strength  lasted  •  the  full  of  a  heavy  shower,  the  vain  effort 

iperienced   by  sucl  I  ;  wet 

eJothca;  tho  sufferings  renewed  a  few  hours  after ;  Ibi  no*  of 

tba  atrongest  of  the  party,  leaving  the  weakest  I  .! lowing  n 

-  Pawned:  by  t.n- 

road  pool  of  water  that  sav<  ivea — all  this,  Midwinter's  font 

tailing  attention  master  >  Allan's  voice  crowing  fainter  and 

fainter  on  his  ear,  »  Atcncc  that  was  read.   Soon,  the  next  words 

seesttd  to  drop  away  gently,  and  nothing  but  the  slowly-sinking  sound  of 
the  voice  was  left.     Then,  the  tighl  ;  the 

sound  dwindled  into  dtlici'-u  and  the  last  wsl  .essions  of 

tho  w*»r  r  came  peacefully  to  an  i 

The  D  m>  conscious,  was  a  sharp  ringing 

closed  door  of  the  hotel.     1 1 

a  man  whose  life  has  accustomed  him  to  wake  at  the  shortest  notice.     An 
instant's  look  round  showed  him  that  the  room  was  empty  ;  end  a  glance 

t.      The  noise  made  by 
the  sleepy  tenant  in  opening  the  door.  rand  tin-  next  moment  of 

■rokk   footsteps  in  the  passage,  filled  ban  frith  a  nudden  foreboding  of 
something  wrong.      As  he  hurriedly  stepped  forward  to  go  out  and  make 
ry,  the  door  of  the  coffee-room  opened,  and  the  doctor  stood  before 
hiin. 

"  1  am  sorry  to  disturb  you,"  said  Mr.  Uawbury.  "  Don't  be  alarmed; 
there's  nothing  wr< ; 

here  is  my  friend  ? "  asked  Midwinter. 

lie    doctor.       '•  I    ;im,    to  a   0 
Ibr  what  he  is  doing  now;  and  1  think  »jim  MTtAU 
parson,  like  yourself,  ought  to  be  v. 

The  hint  wa*  enough  Ibr  Midwinter.      He  and  the  doctor  set  o 
;  ier  immediately — Mr.  Hawbnry  mi  y.  thectn 

stances  a  eh  he  had  come  to  the  hotel. 

l Ian  had  made  his  .1]  :it  tho 

doctor's  1  fting  that  he  Lad  kit  his  weary  friend  so  fast  I 

on  the  sofa  that  he  had  not  had  the  heart  to  wake  Ml  I   i  iir*g  had 

passed  pleasantly,  and  th  Mtkui   had  torned  OB   DU  Cta — 

I,  man  evil   hour,  Mr.  I:  bowed 

that  he  v.  he  po*se«*d  a  plexture-lwat.  t 

own  in  the  harbour.     Excited  on  tho  instant  by  his  t:.  Mian 

bad  left  las  host  no  hospitable-  alternative  but  to  a   to  tho  pier- 

head and  show  him  the  boat.     Tin-  bet  night  and  the  witness  of 

;.c   the   rest   of    the  miachicf—  they    bad    filled 
with  irresistible  longings  for  a  sail  by  moonlight.    Prt  I 
panying  his  gnett  by  professional  hindrances  which  obliged  him  to  remain 
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on  shore,  tbo  doctor,  not  knowing  what  else  to  do,  had  ventured  on  dis- 
turbing Midwinter,  rather  than  take  the  responsibility  of  allowing  Mr. 
Armadale  (no  matter  how  well  he  might  bo  accustomed  U>  the  sea)  to  eet 
off  on  a  sailing  trip  at  midnight  entirely  by  himself. 

The  time  taken  to  make  this  explanation  brought  Midwinter  and  the 
doctor  tg  the  pier-brad.  There,  sure  enough,  was  young  Armadale  in  the 
boat,  hoisting  the  soil,  and  singing  the  sailor's  "  Yo-heave-ho  ! "  at  the 
top  of  bis  voice. 

"  Come  along,  old  boy  !  "  cried  Allan.  "  You're  just  in  time  for  • 
frolic  by  moonlight ! " 

.Midwinter  suggested  a  frolic  by  daylight,  and  an  adjournment  to  bed 
in  the  meantime. 

"  Bed  1 "  cried  Allan,  on  whose  barum-scarum  high  spirits  Mr.  Haw- 
bury 's  hospiudity  had  certainly  not  produced  a  sedative  effect.  "  liear 
him,  doctor !  one  would  think  ho  was  ninety !  Bed,  you  drowsy  old 
dormouse  I     Look  at  that — and  think  of  bed,  if  you  can  !" 

lie  pointed  to  the-  sea.  The  moon  was  shining  in  the  cloudless 
heaven  ;  the  night-breeze  blew  soft  and  steady  from  the  land;  the  peaceful 
waters  rippled  joyfully  in  the  silence  and  the  glory  of  the  night.  Mid- 
winter turned  to  the  doctor,  witli  a  wise  resignation  to  circumstances:  he 
had  seen  enough  to  satisfy  him  that  all  words  of  remonstrance  would 
words  simply  thrown  away. 

"  How  is  the  tide  ?  ''  he  asked. 

Mr.  Ifa.wuury  told  him. 

'    Am  the  oars  in  the  boat?" 

"  Yea." 

"  I  urn  well  used  to  the  sen,"  said  Midwinter,  descending  the  pier- 
steps.     "  You  may  trust  me  to  take  care  of  my  friend,  and  to  take  care 

■   I    I'm     :„,:.'.' 

"  Good-night,  doctor  ! "  shouted  AUan.  "  Your  whbsky-and-water  i* 
delicious — your  boat's  a  little  beauty — and  you're  the  best  fellow  1  ever 
met  in  my  life  1 " 

The  doctor  laughed,  and  wared  his  hand ;  and  the  boat  glided  out 
from  the  harbour,  with  Midwinter  at  the  helm. 

As  the  breeze  then  blew,  they  were  soon  abreast  of  the  westward 
headland,  bounding  the  bay  of  Poolvaah;  and  tbo  question  was  started 
■Aether  they  should  run  out  to  sea,  or  keep  along  the  shore.     The  wisest 

| ceding,   in  the  event  of  the  wind  ihiling  them,  was  to  keep  by  the 

land.  Midwinter  altered  the  course  of  the  boat,  mid  they  sailed  on 
atnootbly  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  abreast  of  the  coast. 

Littk  by  little  the  cliffs  rose  in  height,  and  the  rocks,  masted  wild  and 
jagged,  showed  rifted  black  chasms  yawning  deep  in  their  seaward  sides. 
Off  the  bold  promontory  called  Spanish  Head,  Midwinter  looked  ominously 
el  his  watch.  But  Allan  pleaded  hard  for  half-an-bour  more,  and  for 
a  glance  at  the  famous  channel  of  the  Sound,  which  tfcs*  were  now  mat 
ncaring,   and   of  which   he   had  heard  some  startling  stories  from  the 
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: red   ou  bis  yacht.     The  dcw  change  which  Midwinter's 
request  rendered  it  necessary  to  make  in  the  course 
i  boat,  brought  bcr  close  to  the  wind  ;  and  revealed,  on  one  tide,  the 
of  the  southernmost  shores  of  the  Isle  of  Mau,  and,  on  the 
r,  the  black  precipices  of  the  islet  called  the  Calf,  separated  from 
the  mainland  by  the  dark  and  dangerous  channel  of  die  Sound. 

Once  more  Midwinter  looked  at  his  watch.      "  We  hare  gone  far 
BBMftjb,"  he  said.     ■  Stand  by  tlie  sheet !  " 

:>'."   cried   Allah  hum  the  bowe  of   the  boat.      "Good   God! 
hoe's  a  wrecked  ship  right  ahead  of  us  I " 

il winter  let  the  boat  fall  off  a  little,  and  looked  where  the  Q 

There,  stranded  midway  between  the  rocky  boundaries  on  either 
ei  of  the  Sound— there,  never  again  to  rise  on  the  living  waters 
fun  her  grave  on  the  sunken  rook  j  lost  and  lonely  in  the  quid  night  ; 
Mi\»ad  dnrk,  and  ghostly  in  the  yellow  moonshine,  lay  the  Wrecked 

% 

"I know  the-  vessel,"  said  Allen,  to  great  excitement.  "  I  heard  my 
•abuse  talking  of  her  yesterday.  She  drifted  iu  hero,  on  a  pitch  dark 
Bgst,  when  they  couldn't  sec  the  light*.  A  poor  old  worn-out  mcrchant- 
aso,  Midwinter,  that  the  shipbrokere  hare  bought  to  break  up.  L*fl 
na  in.  and  have  a  look  at  her.11 

Midwinter  hesitated.  All  the  old  sympathies  of  his  sca-lifu  strongly 
iodised  him  to  follow  Allan's  suggestion — but  the  wind  was  falling  light; 
*»d  he  distrusted  the  broken  water  and  the  swirling  currents  of  Ae. 
dnanel  ahead.  "  This  ia  an  ugly  place  to  take  a  boat  into,  when  you 
bmr  nothing  about  it,*'  he  said. 

-emu:  I"  returned  Allan.     "  It's  as  light  as  day,  and  we  float  in 
t*  f*et  of  wat«r." 

Bribre  Midwinter  could  answer,  tin;  BOlMOc  caught  the  boat,  and 
■Mftthsxa  onward  through  the  channel,  straight  towards  the  Wreck. 

"  Lower  the  sail,"  said  Midwinter  quietly,  '•  and  ship  the  am.  We 
■e  running  down  on  her  fast  enough  now,  whether  we  like  it  or  not.'' 

Both  well  nceuatomed  to  the  use  of  tbo  oar,  they  brought  the  course 
■f  dw  boat  under  sufficient  control  to  keep  her  on  the  smoothest  side  of 
sW  channel — tbo  side  which  was  nearest  to  the  Islet  of  the  Calf.  As  they 
ens*  swiftly  up  with  the  wreck,  Midwinter  resigned  hi*  oar  to  Allan  ; 
•ad,  watching  his  opportunity,  caught  a  hold  with  the  boat-hook  on  the 
•waaaeiasof  the  vessel.  The  neat  moment  they  had  the  boat  safely  in 
bad,  wider  tbo  lee  of  the  Wreck. 

The  ship's  ladder  nsed  by  the  workmen  hung  over  the  forechoins. 
VMtatug  it,  with  the  boat's  rope  in  his  teoth,  Midwinter  secured  an 
■nd  lowered  the  other  to  Allan  in  the  boat.      "  Make  that  fast,"  he  said, 
"  sad  wait  tail  I  see  if  it's  all  safe  on  board."      With  those  words,  he  dia- 
•Sfwred  behind  the  bulwark. 

'•  Wail  t"  repeated  Allan,  in  the  blankest  astonishment  at  his  friend'* 
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excessive  caution.     "  What  ■  .<?  mean?      Hi  be  hanged  if  I 

wait — where  one  of  us  goc*,  the  other  goes  too! " 

He  hitched  the  loose  end  ol  tin-  rope  nuiml  t): ■■  bflA  thwart  of  (he 
boat ;  aaJ.  twinging  himself  up  the  ladder,  stood  the  next  moment  on  the 

"Anything  very  dreadful  on  board?"  ha  inquired  ■sroutu 
as  lie  unci  bin  friend  met. 

Midwinter  smiled.  "  Nothing  whatever,"  bfl  replied.  "  Rut  I  couldn't 
be  sure  that  we  were  to  have  the  whole  «hip  to  ourselves,  till  I  got  nt 
the  bulwark,  nnd  lwktd  about 

Allan  took  a  turn  on  the  deck,  and  surveyed  the  wreck  critically  from 
stem  to  stern. 

"  Not  much  of  R  vessel,"   he  aaid;   ll  the  Frenchmen  generally  buil 
beUer  ships  than  this." 

Midwiuii'r  CWdd  the  deck,  and  eyed  Allan  iu  |  nwmi  utnry  silence. 

" Frenchmen ? "    he   repeated,    after  an   interval.      "Is   this   v 
French?" 

••  Yes." 

"  How  do  you  know?" 

"  The  men  I  have  pot  nt  work  on  the  yacht  told  me.     They  km 
about  her." 

MidwiDter  came  a  little  nearer.  His  swarthy  face  begnn  to  look,  to 
Allan'*  eye*.  utiarc.uiim.il  i!y  pale  in  the  moonlight. 

"  Kid  they  mention  what  trade  she  was  engaged  in?" 

,;  Yes.— The  timber-trade." 

As  Allan  gave  that  answer,  Midwinter's  lean  brown  hand  clutched  him 
last  by  the  slioulder;  and  Midwinter's  teeth  chattered  in  his  head,  like 
the  teeth  of  a  man  struck  by  a  midden  chill. 

"Did  they  tell  you  her  name?"  he  asked,  in  a  voice  that  dl 
suddenly  to  a  whisper. 

••  They  did,  I  think.  But  it  has  slipped  my  memory. — Gentry,  old 
fellow  ;  those  long  claws  of  yours  are  rather  tight  on  my  shoulder." 

"  Was  tin-  name ?"   he  stopped  ;  removed  his  hand  ;  and  ■: 

away  the  great  drop*  that  INN  gathering  on  his  forehead — "  Was  the 
name  La  Grace  de  JJiettf" 

■•  Bon  the  deuce  did  you  come  to  know  it?     That'a  the  name, 
enough.     La  Grace  dc  Dieu." 

At  one  bound,  Midwinter  leapt  on  the  bulwark  of  the  wreck. 

"  The  boat !  !  !"  he  cried,  v,  iih  a  scream  of  horror  that  rang  far 
wide  through  the  stilhicsa  of  the  night,  and  brought  Allan  instantly  to 
hitt  side. 

The  lower  end  of  the  careleealy-h itched  rope  was  loose  on  the  water; 
and,  a-head,  in  the  lack  of  the.  moonlight,  a  small  black  object  wna  float  - 
ing  out  of  view.    The  boat  was  adrift. 
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dramatic  art  in  general,  or  of  Suakspeare's  art  in  particular, 
I  I  heir  KM)  ited  by  suggestive  and  OBMMotod  side- 

ligil*,  if  they  examine  the  fluctuations  of  opinion  in  France.     We  "  ■ 
nnfi*jnnitly  hear,  bolli  in  England  and  (••  thai   (he  Planch  mind 

>  incompetent    to   a    genuine   appreciation   of  Sliak*|>cort-.       .'. . 

Incri  ,  not  to  say  foolish;  yet  they  hnrc 

in  bands;  and  we  may  ■  '    ■  ■m-.i.-l  »••:.■«,  what  i*  tlic  amount  of 
truta  unbodied  in  the  |>  the   nation  which  j>ro- 

4wd  nii'l  cherishes  Moliera  should  bare  Imitated  in  iu  acceptance 
,  cannot  reasonably  bo  cxpluincd  c-n  the  supposition  i>f 
miotul  deficiency  in  th<;  requisite  lensibilitiee,  but  mutt  bo  assigned  to 
suae  want  of  perfect  adaptation  in  the  Era  of  Shaaxpeere'a  art  to  the 
•w'aed  LabiU  of    i  which   eosatitUse 

i'  tijin  li  dlacloeed  in  the  fitet  that  no 
«o»w*jtJn  I  it  successful  revult  against  certain  despotic 

OBoos  of  critio:3in,  and  a  wider  cult  shown  thai    tlw 

«nm»  wai  only  ont  fcirni  of  the  art,  which  by  no  means  excluded  othtt 
.tat  Coitus,  than  tlic  admiration  for  Slinkspeare  as  a  poet 
■r*Jgrn»  into  a  sort  of  aupentation.     liut  even  then  the  admiration 
Mnlbcr  reflective  than  Ensdnctire — rather  tin    reanli  of  culture  than 

I-  un  In.'  lediate  influence,  audi  aa  a 
|«t  ttcrcwca  over  his  own  nation,  remained       Co  Franca,  as  in  England 

amy,  there  was  -bigots;  bl 

•hftion  of  Shahspearc  into  the  national  literature;  on  tbo  Pxi  Hi  b 
l*n  waa  no  ice  for  him.     "Whether  this  want  of  | 

***J*«tic4i    between  tl.  i   poet  and  the  French  nation   U    to  be 

■dlj  ascribed  10  the  EneradJ  wee  between  the  Franol 

EojHi  taste,  or  \  i  to  the  defects  En  Shalrtpeare'i  art, 

'■is  overco"  of  national  dihTi  ■  a  delicate 

■  :  notice,  tli  rt  after  a  oentmy  of  struggle— 

i        li    itarj    n .  !   ■     lantic  rulea 

first  opposed  the  introduction  of  Shaksponre  to  tbl  l'i   fti  b  stage 

"-(&*  enthusiasm  of  eminent  critics,  and  a  literary  curiosity  on  the  part 

nort  c  readers,  have  not  yet    succeeded  in  •■■■  |g  the 

in  Germany,  ire  ie  aa  much  .-it  home  a*  in 

Mfhadi  the  stage  and  tho  closet  admit  him  to  the   foremast  place.     The 

•-■  Franca::-  into  it*  jvp<lrt< 

The  fir»t  manifesto  of  French  criticism  is  to  be  read  in  Voltaire,  who 
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m.-i«!*'  i  acquainted  nidi  the  nri  tenet  ;.  as 

in  tin:  OBM  I  n  In:  uncle  iI.mii  aware  of  a  uOtknan. 

UUCfi  DOnscttM  hfll  beCB  written. and  spoken  respecting  V  dotM 

criticisms;  but  who*  impartially  into  this  matter  will  see  that. 

1 1 irneiality  which  is  so  freely  attributed  tu  \  ,  .illy  belongs  to 

his  antagonista.      lie  took  his  stand  on  [ftfinito  principles;   these 

priiici]  lei  tu  iy  ban  '■        any  rate  they  wei 

and  a  man  who  judges  from  principle  may  be  Wrong,  but  cannot  jo 

be-  aallad  fii]Mi1'ni:>l  ti  v  tliose  who  judge  from  none. 

Voltaire  iu  his  deliberate  expressions  of  opinion  undoubtedly  shows 

th*t    lie    r.  the    ivy.'il     rrr.ui'lilir    «f   ShakspCSre's    genius.         If  he 

roganb'il  ii  randeuref  •  barbarian,  this  was  because  to  aon 

the  grandeur  ll  ■  rio,  and  alto  because  the  condition*  of  his  own 

cultiira  were  suoh  hb  to  make  the  barbarism  seem  greater.     By  natun*, 
and  still  more  by  Bain  unfitted  for  the  large  nppn-ciation  of 

'ins  so  various; — an  appreciation  found  only  in  exquisitely  poetic 
niiini.-i,  and  in  those  wheas  eolttire  haa  bean  refined  by  tbo  touching  of 

■  iuiii.il-.     Indeed   Bbakspearo  is  so  abundant    in  excellences  and 

■..,  bo  many-aided,  that  ftw  arltlci  in  their  private  convictions  be! 

M  alae  sees  all  that  they  ace  ;  and  Voltaire  was  shut  out  from  i 
nanytbinga,  ei  am  fbwn  ia  «  fnhw  light.,  by  n.  preoccupation  with  other 
Be  could  not  consider  C  meflleand  Racine  models  of  art  without 
to  some  extent  '  ing  Bhakapi  are.     rTcv<  rthelcss,  as  a  man  of  sensi- 

bility and  keen  inaight,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  nffecrj  I  :  ml 

poetie  worth  :  and  his  insight  was  sharpened  by  that  initiation  into  the 
it  which  generally  comes  with  (he  practice  of  an  art.  To 
have  written  dram  ax  i*  a  great  preparation  tor  the  subtle  appreciation  of 
dramas.  Clitics  in  general  do  not  understand  this.  They  cannot  recog- 
nise their  own  deficiencies.     Tlivv   i  (not  always)  admit  that 

am  itbBJed  the  means  and  methods  of  painting,  be  I 
impoi  a  of  pictures;  but  they  will  not  admit  that  one  who 

studied  ill'-  in"'  banitUl  of  a  drama  i*  an  Imperfect  judge  of  drat 
Vi  !i:iin-  bad  Btndied  the  dramatic  art :  but  i!  bit  study  was  an  aid  it  was 
also  an  obstacle  in  judging  a  form  of  art  widely  different  from  that  which 
he  thought  the  beat.     There  h.  truth   In  Johnson's  remark, — "  Sir,  the 

which  .1  man  deliberately  rim  down  to  write,  that,  and  that  t 
will  be  pralae  i"  but  it  roust  be  a  itfa  qualrfioation.     If  Voltaire 

thought  the  drama  of  Conn  ille  and  l.'acine  not  only  exquisite,   hut,  with 
some  minor  mo'liiii. iii""-,  thi   beat  adapted  to  his  nation — and  how  co 
he  think  otherwise  when  he  saw   the  nation    idolizing  these  postal — it 

n  that  he  must  have  rejected  tho   drama  of  Bhakspeare  as  a  form  of 
art  incompatible  with  the  French  ideal.     The  two  dramas  had  different 

and  drffhrent  mdhedtj  maj  had,  co&suanently,  different  merits  and 
dtflhreat  defects.    Voltaire  foiled  to  underatnnd  Sbakapeare.    Miakspearo 

would  not  less  have  misunderstood  Voltaire. 

nigh  at  the  French  for  their  i  a*  of  our  drama,  and 
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sighted  pedantry  whiafa  prevents  tlu.-ir  eRJOj 
iOO*!  OB  that  Vfl  think  all 

most  delight  ia  them.     Vi-t  we  Imm'  no  miagiringa  when  w«  find 
tree  totally  insensible  to  i  tlte  whole   In  :i.-|i 

nation.     Wa  nssum  narrowuej<4  uf 

sir  insensibility  from 
The  drama  haa  an  I  an  ulterior  aim.     Its  immi 

aha  ii  to  delight  an   audience;   ita  nil  ling  nnd 

inc   mind   through   the   Hympathiea  — vnt%£mu>   ««0«^#i».. 
Tiers  are  obviously  many  methods  of  from  the 

root!  delicate  re'  ilual  gratification,  down  I  -cH 

apprala  to  tho  pastufuis  ami  the  pencil     Tho  artist  chooses  hff  means 
Mending  to  t!  ta  of  hi*  own  genius,  and  adapts  them  to  hi* 

suuitnee;    t  lie  critic  judges  whether  the  means  .Iid    n  am  !■'•■  Men, 

S«b  being  the  aim  of  the  dramatic,  a  little  a  afo  lion  wdl  assure  ua 
•ioi  m«  ntid  above  the  general  oonditjaaa  ta  which  all  poetry  must 
wddfin,  tlte  drama  as  n  special  art  must  be  under  special  condition*. 
IVte  are  of  two  kiuds :  find*  the  technical  vxigcncicM  nnd  capacities  of 
tat  stage— i.  e.  the  theatrical  conditions,  which  determine  what  can  and 
■aK  be  done  for  due  realization  of  tho  poet'B  intentions ;  and  iMOadly, 
IK  motional  exigencies  and  Capacities  ol  I  in-  audicnM — i'.  e.  the  psycho- 
agkel  condition* — which  -t  in  his  selection  of  BUM 

•amby  tic  sympaii  tQ  be  moved.     A  detail  may  bo  exquisitely 

pxtic  yet  be  a  defect  if  impracticable  or  iitcftVctivo  in  Ittgj  mj 
txa.OTu'  it  lie  beyond  the  a;  ,  of  the  audience. 

1  passage  may  be  poetical  or  thoagbttul,  yel  he  quite  unAl  Ear  the  drama, 
"•aw  because  it  retards  the  culmination  of  emotion,  or  because  it  ia  too 
NMt  ft*  immediate  apprehension. 

ta  on  the  drama  rarely  pocacas  the  technical  and  Bjx'ciol  pirrcho- 
aejsa)  know  ledge  JTsrHapimeablf  In  Ann  nririrritrm  Tbi eii  oh* erval 
tacaaofC  part,  turn  upon  the  general  conditions,  nob  on  the  aperial  enndi- 
tif,  and  arc,  cooaequently,  on  a  par  with  thoto  made  about  pictures  by 
•smears  unacquainted  witli  the  lava  of  pCHpeolive,  composition,  and 
■awr—  insensible  to  die  exigencies  and  limits  of  the  art.  Thi-ii  criu- 
tiaw  Buy  be  valuablo  and  suggestive  in  [ucslioua  of  litera- 

te*, but  the  drama,  aa  a  special  form  of  literature,  rtqpbM  a  mora 
ktUeal  estimate. 

Tbe  French  and  English  drama  are  very  much  alike  in  till  their  lower 
Mas  of  melodrama,  •.  poctaclc,  which  appeal  to  mined  audi  ncoe, 

a*  the  most  part  little  cultivated,  and  but  slightly  auaoeptible  to  the  more 
■faei  delicacies  of  art.  But  in  their  higher  forms  of  tragedy  and  conn-dy 
tWy  are  extremely  unlike;  tho  one  appealing  to  a  section  of  the  public, 
thai  icotion  clnwical  in  its  training  ;  the  other  appealing  IC  all  'lasses, 
CBflV  to  *nti»fy  tlio  various  demands  of  all  classics.     Tho  ono 

rtwuUatrs  an  c;  at  the  expense  of  art  j  the  other  ia  careleea  of 

•n  which  doca  not  produce  D  '   eflixt.     The   French,  critic  ia 
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nnnoyed  by  a  solee  -■;   the.  EflgUah  critic,  though  grateful 

for  i  i'Mi,  think*  a  ;:  more  of  a  "ponst"  or  n 

"situation."      A  Frenchman    ia  in   mpturvji  with  the  sober  elegance. 
tnaorei it  powi  t  of  u  work  wherein  nothing  is  forced  beyond  tho  accepted 
limit!  of  good  taste;  an  Englishman  regards  this  sohiii  t\-  as  freldcness, 
mid  this  discreetness  as  coldness,  inevitably   productive  of  ennui.     The 
French  drama  differ*  from  tho  Kii.  ma  hi  the  conduct  of  its  action, 

in  the  selection  unci  exhibition,  of  character,  ami  in  in  diction.  A  crilic 
iniy  prefer  one  to  the  other,  as  a  poach  niny  be  preferred  to  a  pineapple  ; 
bn)  ODC  can  m-ver  become  the  standard  by  which  to  judge  the  other. 

li  naa  Y>..<in\.  sreez  to  bate  judged  Shakapcare  by  tin:  French 
standard,   as   it   is  our    error  to   ju<  llo   and    Kneinc    by  tltc 

Hhaluroeai  ml.     Whm  Voluiro  came  to  England,  he  saw  OtJ 

li>inb>,  and  Jiili'ix  Otctar  performed ;  lie  wan  affected  and  offended  by 
ihi.m  :  he  f'lt  (hoii  terrible  power,  and  disapproved  their  vehemence  and 

r.     Hi.-  taste  WBB  offended.     While  his  emotions  were  thrilled 
their  passionate  scene*,  and  In*  soul  stirred  by  tin  at  great  character*,  Lc 
Wai  constantly  annoyed  by  their  many  departures   from  what  ho  had 
been  trained  to  cenaidar  aa  the   true  principles   of  art.     He  raw,  as  a 
dramatist,  that  the  French  ideal  might  enlarge  its  limits  to  include  i 
sources  of  {esthetic  delight  which  it  hid  rejected  ;  but  he  also  saw  lha 

.  ish  ideal  was  not  one  which  could  serve  as  n  model  for  France.  In 
the  interest  of  his  own  werka  be  pleaded  fin  greater  liberty,  and  cited  the 
Engl:  h   justification  of  the  plea.     "France   is  not  the  only 

bS  ■'<  BOB  tnged  WTOta  In  1735,  "and  our  taste, or  rather 

our  custom  of  bringing  nothing  on   the  stage  but  long  conversations  on 
love  does  not  delight  other  cottons.     In  general,  our  etngc  is  devoid    af 
ii  and  deficient  in  subjects  of  exalted  interest.     The  presence  OB 

b  of  oar  j    '      mattret  interihcea  with  the  action ;  and  exalted  subjects 

became  our  nation  darca  not  think  on  th  '■  you  seen 

tho  J  HP  of  Sbakepeare  played  as  I  Ikivc  seen  it,  and  pretty  nearly 

aa  I  have  I  it)  our  deolaxatione  of  love  and  our  confidants  would 

seem  miserable  in  >  dramatist  he  rebelled  again-.; 

mtry  oforittoa,  who  wore  m  I  dramatists,  and  who  in  France  oxercjacd 

■ash  •  ■  t  otJ    ]>ower,  that  Conicillc,  even  after  his  great  euccoss,  declared 

that  ho  "  would  be  the  first  to  condemn  the  Qid  if  it  sinned  against  the 

great  and  aororelgQ  BlinrinM  of  Adatotlo."     But  Voltaire  in  pleading  for 

irai  Bra  againat  licence.    He  struggled  against  the  restm . 

wliieh  prevent'   I  movement  of  his  invention;  but  the  mica  whi-.li 

li«  would  fnin  have  loosened  be  had  no  thought  of  Hinging  away.  I i is 
imit.i: ;  hakspcarc  were  attempts  to  Incorporate  with  the  style  of  his 

native  drama  certain  element*  which  he  admired  ;    but  from  first  to  last  ho 

rboroaj,  and  preferred  that  of  Addison's 

Calo,  wlii  del  vers  dignes  de  Virgile  <t  c/<«  tcnti'maili  digues  tic 

In  a  letter  written  two  days  before  the  one  we  quoted  just  now, 
as  aa  Lnglivli  Corneille,  put  add 
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itJimn,  el   rataablartl  pi: 

m\junt  adndrailu."     In  ii  be  a<hlr«>8- 

..rites  angrily, 
consistcnt.     The  ii 
d  the  armchr  oh  he  notices  in  SJjak.-.jviu-t;,  were- 

lie  eyes  of  Frenchr;: 
>:•  broad  contrast  or  I  tdm  of  at:  nee: 

io  thn-e  volumes,  in  !lec- 

cemporc  enc 

ntei  wish  the  first   scene  of  that  ehef 

.    .rill 
i  .'y  of  the  sentinel : 

'•ply   tlm  -io/   on   the  *!■ 

- -'Batmen  t,  Ami  we  Must  erprat  oitrulnu  in  the  . 

iiyU."     A  drama  written   for   a  court   ami  a  classical  I  1    to 

idept    itaelf  to   the   tastes   and   prejudices  of  Unit,  public — these  were 

in  asking  I 
represented  ■  "whether  the  nstiou  «  produced 

Iphitfuriue  and  Alhalk,  ought  to  abandon  them  for  men  strangling  me 

norten,  for  witches,  buffoons  nn<l  *u»? 

whether  our  eoui  ng  renowned  for  lupoliUate  tad  teste,  ought  to 

be  coovcrwd  ioto  i  e?  and  whether  the  pel 

sovereign  ought  to  be  a  place  for  prostiuni  n  Knglishmc-n 

doubt  that  llamltt  is  mcoraparably  greater  as  a  poem  and  as  n  play  than 
>,  perhaps,  hmen  an  late 

ind  still  fewer  have  1  to  look 

drai.  the  force  of  '•  irony,  when  be  says 

after  a  sketch  of  Jlamkt,  u  We  cannot  bare  ■  mom  forcible  <  sample  of 
the  difference  of  taste  among  nation*.  speak  arte:  this  of 

the  roles  of  Aristotle  and  the  three  Uti 

necessity  of  never  leaving  the  scone  i iuj,ty,  and  that  no  person  should  go 
on  or  off  ••»  i  How  talk  after  this  of  the  m 

arrangement  of 

ranple  and   noble  '  of  making  princes  speak   with  tl 
they  have  or  ought  to  bnvi  l  of  langun 

Jo  this  natter  of  language  alone,  the  psychology  -wo* 

Htkms  nro  widely  opposed,  ch  are  exclusive  even  to  the  point 

tf  pedantry  ;   the  English  aro  daring  to  laxity. 
..  delights  us,  - 

iiel's 
shoes.  The  familiarity  it  a  beauty  to  us,  becaOM  it  has  ;i  vividness 
which  intcn&inos  IOC  pathos.     In  like  manner,  the  "itch  I  "  of 

Cassias  seems  to  us  an  admit  <  i<-  p  :  i,.,  Voltaire  it  seems  ignoble. 
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How  MQld  tin.;  Academy,  jealous  in  all  matters  of  language,  tolerate  such 

a  passage-  a»— 

Waal  -.entioos  rogne»| 

Hint  ruWjing  the  poor  itch  of  jam  Qfiaian 

M-ikc  roursctre*  itcubn  ? 

If  wn  nutter  it  to  pass,  it  is  in  favour  of  its  energy,  our  admiration  of 
i  in  i.:y  in  all  things  exceeding  our  admiration  of  elegance.     But  it  i 
bo  confesfcl   tli:it  Shskspenre  often  carries  this  Dl  ■ir*i*tic   to 

extremes,  and  that  among  his  not  niifrcquent  kjjptrbolei  there  is  the  hyper- 
bole of  brutality.  It  requires  a  tai'lo  accustomed  to  robust  food  not  to 
demur  to  the  excess  of  end-try  in  such  passage*  aa — 

All  the  contagion  of  the  H  ii!i   light  Ml  MB, 

shames  of  Rome  I  yon  hml  of—    Bolll  lad  plrtfmes 
Piaster  you  o'er,  that  you  mny  I*  atiliorrcd 
Further  than  w*n,  anil  oho  infect,  anutlur 
Agaiait  the  wfatd  n  mile  t 

It  is  iiyiuialtc  to  bear  in  mind  the  differences  of  national  taste  in  considering 
Voltaire'*  criticisms  on  Slmkspeare,  nnd  wc  shall  then  i-ce  that  hid  c-bi  - ■ 
was  by  BO  means  so  superficial  nnd  absurd  as   it  is  uniijilly  called.     In 
ujj  to   Horace   Walpole   in  old   BgQ  hfl  defend*  hinisclf  against  the 
reproach  of  despising  Shakspoare : — "  I  said,  it  is  true,  long  ago,  that  if 
he  had  lived  in  tlie  days  of  Addison  he  would  have  added  to  his  g 
that  elegance  and  purity  which  make  Addison  ndmirnble.     I  said  that  his 
genius  wan  his  own ;  his  faults  those  of  his  age.     Iu  my  opinion  he  is  pre- 
cisely like  Lope*  de  Vega  and  Calderon.   Ilia  genius  is  fine,  bat  vncvltltoatt4} 
there  is  no  regularity,  no  biaisc'attcc,  no  art;  ho  mingles  grandem 
vulgarity,  sublimity  with  buffoonery  ;   he  is  the  chaos  of  tragedy,  in  which 
Intni  are  a  hundred  gleams  of  light." 

kiciitnv:;  .'ijiiriTi  1 1 1 r i  SholespoBre  >■,..  ■  fi  BBumtBBte  artist;  thw  irtfl 
not  admit  thtit  he  had  faults.  Voltaire  may  be  excused  for  not  being  of 
this  (altfe.  And  if  we,  surveying  the  dispute  from  higher  ground,  tto 
that  many  of  his  criticisms  are  inadmissible,  because  they  spring  from 
principles  which  are  inapplicable,  we  m  [heleSS,  admit  that,  from 

lii/  pofalt  of  view,  they  v  r.  [.<  rfeCtly  jujtified.  Let  us  glanco  at  the 
current  of  French  opinion  from  the  date  of  Voltaire's  first  mention  of 
Bhakspeare, 

Th<!   tntrodnoHob    of  the.   English  poet  was  rapidly  f,ll- itl 
admiration  which  loaned  part  nf  ilie  then  growing  Anglomania.      In  17€B 
the  Theatre  Francais — iL;  d(  classic  stage — produced, and  with 

success,  lloiiilet,  by  Dueis.     Probably  but  few  of  otir  rc-adcra  haw 
■on  than  a  second-hand  acquaintance  with  this  famous  attempt  to  adapt 
8linkspcorc  to  the  French  taste  without  any  iacrificc  of  that  taste.     I ' 
has  been  ridiculed  and  despised,  not  only  in  England  and  Germany,  but  also 
in  Franco,  by  partisans  of  the  /cola  romaittipre.     The  ridicule  is  cheap 

e.  1 he  ll'Kukt  and  Othelboi 
Duels  may  excite  amusement  if  considered  as  reproductions  or  reprtweatn- 
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nt  to  be  eo  considr : 
.hich  SbaksfM  mcnU.   T 

rtowt  :-  opening  scenr.  .  in  lite  whole  ran^re  of  lot) 

i*  no  ficci  exposition  t  -uch 

Aoeopi 
I  opens  with  tlio  entrance  of  Cluudiie,  who  Mt  uius, — 

. 
I  i  rf. 
Cta  j.jirkTj.  kuL.  farouche,  a  «e»  kuttforar*  lirrv, 
AIuk  »  nourrir  U  lici  ital  il  (at  dvn>. 

Wcnccii  uius  is  no  long'  r  wo  know, 

to  bewared  !Inm!< 

I>  etUfi  AaM  U  jintlinilc  CI 
11  cache  on  emar  <k  feu  sous  m 

ill    not  llOor  of   BafflttJ    btfeag   ih.-'.hro.M.  ■ 
idius  to  proro  the  jinrcritv  of  hia  r«-n>oi-sii  liy  c«p< 
•aas  of  the  aon,  who*o  Cither  he  murd  wd.     And  thia  ii  the  whok 
bu Kt — bj  nu  maiw  a  fcchle  act  oo  the  French  system,  but  in  striking 
■wart  to  the  original,  io  tumultuous  with  Tariona  emotion. 

!b tito  second  act  Gertnid*  nnrr.ite*  to  )ur  confidant  the  story  l 
qBl    fi  original  been  folio-.,  saw  Ghost  never  once 

•Jftirt.     iloralio  (calkd  Norresto)  is  told  of  ]I.iniUt\<  .  whose 

viU  nuner   if   desci^  |Iy    Hanilot   is   heard   v>i 

.  «{icctre  fpwuvnjilablel 
uiil  Cct  touiJwsox  tun  aspect  rcilo«l»t.  I 

.Jim's  enl  ■],{*  p->int  produced  a  thrilling 

rfct,  t:«  h*  :  gitated  i  ly  moving  the  audience  ni 


Eh  qaotl  ions  :i  i-os? 

•  lor  na  lite,  il  a'attaclic  A  uw.i 
«k  WB  lattux 

Oumx  lc»  jcux,  icignou,  icronnsuici  Noroortc,  &c 

HanM  be  has  twice  is 

•io  hai  revealed  the  crime  of  Claudius.     Instead  of  the  play  to  cat 
•emmet'  i  t  proposes  to  narrate  the  story  of  the  King  of 

6<j,  and  tliu*, — 

Bs>|**ato  a  me*  aon-pcons  •*■»  <  .  ■''• 

Qui  coutriiigntiit  lean  fronts  a  uahir  leura  forfnita. 

arian;  nerertbthmit  isa 
sueeess.  Other  unit. v 

Ibis  beeur]  one 

iisidws  tl  and  tU-  in]  .ceatir 
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laid  upon  a  dramatist  to  adapt  himself  to  the  mental  condition  of  his 
audience.  The  effect  on  an  audience  being  instantaneous,  with  no  time 
allowed  for  the  correction  of  a  first  impression,  the  dramatist  can  rely  on 
no  reversal  of  any  misapprehension  by  a  calmer  judgment.  A  reader 
may  be  startled,  offended,  puzzled;  he  may  throw  down  the  volume  in 
disgust,  or  pause  in  his  progress  to  reconsider  first  impressions  ;  the  poem 
remains  quietly  awaiting  his  maturer  verdict ;  and  if  it  remains  to  the 
last  unappreciated  by  him,  it  wins  the  applause  of  other  and  better 
prepared  readers.  Not  so  the  theatrical  spectator ;  he  must  be  conquered 
at  once.  If  his  first  impression  is  unfavourable  he  will  yawn,  or  hiss. 
There  is  no  breathing-time  allowed  for  his  panting  impatience.  Nay, 
even  should  he  have  been  delighted  with  the  four  first  acts,  an  unfortunate 
fifth  act  will  draw  down  his  condemnation  of  the  whole.  Such  being 
the  perils  inevitable  in  representation,  we  may  forgive  the  dramatist  if 
he  seem  over-cautious  in  trying  experiments  on  the  public  taste ;  and 
we  may  thus  understand  why  Ducis  was  afraid  to  exhibit  Iago's  villany 
in  the  progress  of  the  action,  and  had  recourse  to  the  safer,  though  feebler, 
expedient  of  unmasking  him  at  the  close.  It  was  not  that  Ducis  was 
insensible  to  the  dramatic  vigour  of  Shakspeare's  Iago ;  he  declares  in 
his  preface,  that  it  is  drawn  with  extraordinary  force.  "  Avec  quelle 
souplesse  effrayante,  sous  combien  de  formes  trompeuses,  ce  serpent  caresse 
et  s6duit  le  genereux  et  trop  confiant  Othello  ! "  But  this  admiration 
was  no  assurance  that  a  French  public  would  tolerate  such  a  character. 
"  I  am  firmly  persuaded,"  he  says,  "  that  if  the  English  can  tranquilly  f 
witness  the  machinations  of  this  monster,  the  French  would  never  for  a 
moment  suffer  his  presence  on  the  stage,  much  less  allow  him  to  exhibit 
all  the  depth  and  extent  of  his  villany."  The  dramatists  of  our  day  have 
shown  that  a  Parisian  audience  can  tolerate  and  applaud  characters  far 
surpassing  Iago  in  crime  and  perversity;  but  when  Ducis  wrote,  the 
sensibilities  of  the  public  were  more  delicate,  as  we  may  gather  not  only 
from  his  caution,  but  from  the  extraordinary  effect  produced  by  the 
denoument  of  Othello.  "  Never,"  he  says,  "  was  there  a  more  terrible 
impression.  The  whole  audience  rose,  and  gave  vent  to  a  cry  of  anguish : 
several  women  fainted."     We  take  these  things  more  quietly  in  England. 

Was  the  timidity  of  Ducis  excessive  ?  It  is  difficult  to  say  ;  all  we 
know  is,  that  fifty  years  afterwards,  and  when  the  French  stage  had 
undergone  profound  modifications,  when  the  rebellion  of  the  Romanticists 
and  the  drama  of  Dumas  had  tried  and  modified  the  temper  of  audiences, 
Alfred  de  Vigny  produced  his  version  of  Othello,  and  we  learn  from  an 
article  written  at  the  time  by  the  Due  de  Broglie,  and  reprinted  in  Guizot's 
work  on  Shakspeare,  that  the  character  of  Iago  was  only  saved  from 
condemnation  by  the  excellence  of  the  actor.  "  A  la  scene  il  nous  a  paru 
deplaire  generalement ;  deplaire  d'une  maniere  tres-prononcee  et  qui  allait 
croissant  d'acte  en  acte."  The  grounds  of  the  disapprobation  were 
various  ;  but  the  general  opinions  seemed  to  be  that  Iago  was  too 
wicked. 
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The  suooces  of  Pu  ..\y  KtimuLutoI 

km  goal,  which  was  thus  threatened.     Sign*  of  the  coming  | 

had  hy  precept  nnd  example  cpenlr 

II  •  ffW  ws;;  ! 

all  Europe.     And  to  crown  all 
rmoonced  by  Lctouroinr,  to  which  ev 

i  wu  touching  V(  hair.-  in  a  u  u3k  r  place:  as  a  i 
led  iit  of  a  d;.i 

a   dramatist  he  v.  ..ned  by  onslaughts 

II  "s  anger  breaks  out  in  rid! 
le  call*  Letoarneni 

His  corrcspcDdcnoe.  nlv.  »,  become 

<spciially  amusing  whencrer  Shakspcare   or  kctourneur  u   raeuti 

-.  e  jou  read  the  i\  i  the. 

translator],  •'  iii  which  be  Wishes  us  to  accept  ShakKpcaro  as  the  boIo  mi 
of  true  tragedy?     ilv  a  stage  S "     To  V<! 

vs  as  to  one  Arouet's  claim  to  be  Uu 
tragr-.'  oly  irritating;    his  ill-bumoo 

the  next  sentence.     u  To  bin  idol  lie  sacrifices  all  the  1 

:  even  excepting  A  roue  t !],  "  aa  in  days  of  yoro  they  BE 
Seed  pigs  to  Ceres !  "     Ho  appeals  to  tli  hie  corn:  - 

•Do  you  i  liate  toward*  thil 

lit  down   U  di  un  wfront  (•.  And   then  remorse  come* 

.   "  The  ho  rl  of  it  is  that  the  monster  has  followers  in 

Fnoce;  and  as  the  crown  of  this  calamity  and  hi  rxoi .  I  it  wan  who 
mentioned  Slink  jpcarc ;   I   it  was  who  showed  France  the  pea: 
ftmd  c«  this  enormous  di  I  ould  one 

Asj  help  u>  Irani  pie  owns  of  Racine  and  Corneille,  and  to  onia- 

swat  with  '.orharian  player."     \Yc  hare  olrcadi 

ersomded  wh  specting  Shahq 

aaj  therefore  D  allies  of  wrath  whi:  ng  to 

sniiconeeption.     ''  The  abominaticn  ol 

*ril*s.  "  Lekain,  who  is  aa  angry  as  y  ll  mo  that  almost  all  the 

?wtg  nun  in  Paris  arc  C  I  oi  Oil 

wpi  nf  reason  and  good  taste.     I  France  barbarian." 

Those  who  remember  die  lanpiiasc  in  which  Goethe,  Kant,  and  "tho 
knows "  were  spoken  of  not  long  ago  by  many  English  v 
hoUd  upon  tha  introda  ierman  liti 

(f  barbarian*,  » ill  not  be  surprised  nt  Voltaire's  nngcr.     Arte: 

•:  sickly  sei 
t«fitT,"  proclaimed  by  guardians  of  "manly  Ei 
fan  the  highest  authorities  that  the  BUl 

was  a  " 

e're's  dcclnxntkm  thai  Shakspeare 
■as ..  ud  a  "  drunk.  went  so  far  in  his  anger 
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09  to  say,  "  It  is  impossible  tb.it  nny  man  not  absolutely  mad  could  in 
cool  judgment  prefer  such  ;t  GIHm  At  Shaksprcnv  to  CorneiUe  nnd  Racine. 
Such  an  infamous  opinion  could  only  spring  from  Bordid  avarice,  eager 
for  subscriptions.'' 

The  coming  revolution  could  not  be  arretted  by  *:irc;wms.     Ot 
nnd  English  Irteratuffl  slowly  penetrated  1  od  slowly  modified 

French  taste.  Tin-  very  fierceness  of  the  opposition  kept  alive  the  public 
in(<Ti>t.  I.m  Efafpe  could  speak  of  Kant  and  Swedenborg  as  minds  of 
the  same  class,  "  tho  opprobrium  of  human  intellect "(.'■. 

Innii'iin).  And  Cheuicr  could  ttf  Oi  I '!•'■.   "A!  H.ned 

in  Id*  prnisc  !•■  bb  Imitate  Racroe  and  Voltaire j  which 

for  n   German   is  saying   much."      Judgments    like  these   are   quickly 
IWUHll     iiiiiouj  minds  were  not  to  be  Withheld  from  inquiring  inlo 
the  actual  merits  of  Shokspcaro  nud  Goethe;  and  it  was  easy  for  them  to 
show  Franco  UHl  the  coliseum  ive   Srltlei  WCM   utterly  ignorant  (. 
writer*  ill.  Blowly  but  steadily  French  culm  re  widened; 

and  now  every  one  adraiti  that  in   the  drama,  as  in  all  other  arts,  w 

ling  formii  may  be  erjiully  admiral'le,  and  that  a  Gothic  cathedral 
may  fitly  rival  a  Greek  temple. 

The  gravest  and  most  authoritative  expression  of  the  change  in  public 
Jon  respecting  Sbakspearo  is  to  Ik'  n  id  In  I  luisot'a  remarkable  "  I 
[zed  in  1821  to  a  revised  edition  of  Lctourneur'a  translation,  and 
since  republished  in  a  separate  volume.  He  tells  us  that  there  wai  a 
time  when  V'rliiuii'.'t  prtisc  of  Shakspcarc  was  considered  excessive,  and 
men  "refund  to  ptO&M  the  words  genius  nnd  glory  by  applying  them 
to  woiks  so  barbarous;"  but  that  now  -a-days  "there  is  no  longer  any 
question  about  the  genius  and  the  glory,  which  arc  uncontested,  lie  only 
dispute  is  whet!.,  r  H «b peare'x  system  is  better  than  Voltaire's.''  In  his 
general  remark*  on  this  subject  Guizol.  mites  like  a  philosopher  who  has 
meditate..!  .  and  he  frequently  eSplfeSiea,  with  the  luminous  pre- 

cision which  belongs  to  liim,  the  results  of  modern  criticism.     Rut  it  i« 
the  philosopher,  nut  the  dramatic  critic,  that  wc  listen  to,     On  all  poinU 
specially  ntfeeting  tin-  frame,  as  an  art.  distinguishable  from  the  dial) 
literature,  ho  speaks  with   the  vagueness,  nnd  sometimes  with  the  un- 
apprchensiwiiOM  inevitable  in  one  treating  of  an  art  which  hi 

•If  practised,  or  studied  as  an  art.     Ho  observe*,  on  the  general 
question,  that  "if  the  Romantic  system  (in  which  the  English  drama  is 
■led)  has  its  beaut  i,-.,  it  has  necessarily  its  art  and  its  rules.     F.very- 
ich  men  acknowledge  aa  beautiful  in  art,  owes  its  effect  to  c. a 
combinations,  of  which  our  reason  am  detect  the  secret  wftcn  (tir  emotions 
hare  attested  its  poteer.    Tho  science,  or  the  employment  of  these  C 
binations,  constitutes  what  M  call  art.     Shakspeari>  had  his  own. 
must  detect  it  in  bis  v."iks,  nnd  examine  the  means  he  employs,  and  the 
Jta  he  aims  at."     Admirably  said  ;  unhappily  M.  Guizot  was  net  sufTi- 
!y  familiar  with  the  exigencies  ami  powers  of  bamatic  com!  tnations 
to  di  Oltt,      Be  remarks  that  !jliul:*peare  "  excels  in  the  subject- 
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matter,  bul  sins  iii  the  form;  Lc  places  wiili  great  rigour  en  Ibt  *lage  the 
instincts,  passions,  idea*,  the  wn< da  inward  liiV  of  HMO,  the  pro- 

founds »  ut  he  makes  his  persons  speak 

often  strong) .  and 

Thiy  id  of  criticism  which,  whether  correct  or  Ifle0r> 

I'jndt  no  illumination  to  dramatic  art ;  and  it  is  the  kind  of 
which  posses  generally  current,  taking  the  thapo  of  rague  culoiry  and 
vogue  blame,  lnstcud  Bf  direct  analysis  of  the  poet's  mans    m 
to  hi*  aims. 

51'  idotator*  will  Hud  no  want  of  cordial  admiration  in  I 

page*.    H«  haa  been  profouni  <J  with  H  prodt* 

cslitr  of  the  poet's  ,  1  express's  him  I  modest 

defects  aa  force  themselves  on  his  notice.     Like  tees  OB.  this 

,  he  sees  in  all  defects  only  the  excels  of  a  merit.     "  Un  111:1  lln-ur 
-ikspearc;  prodiguc  dc  sea  richer  pM  tonjonra  »n 

kadbtril.ii^r  i  propi-.s  ni  avee  art."  It  is  the  crowding  of  tumultuotu 
iotas  which  conftue  bin,  ami  "  he  baa  n>t  thi  to  tost  them  v 

kpnslenl  severity.'1     This  is  IrtH  of  11;  ■       ■ 

*r*  many  more  which  carry  with  them  no  such  glorious  excuse.  Thai 
Gusot  should  offer  such  an  excuse,  and  at  the  same  time  assign  it  as  the 
item  ft*  errors  in  C  0  which  had  coma 

werthe  condition  of  criticism  la  France  since  the  iajt  of  \  htm 

Um  defects  of  Shakspcaro  were  regarded  I  >.-s  of  a  rude 

kwkcoos  state  of 

Iht  date  of  Guissol'a  work  is  1831.  About  III  same  tkn#,  ML  da 
Rotate  puhli.dii.-d  Lis  ctidqoe  00  !l,r:,.l,i  (reprinted  in  l,i:-  ,1A7'''!;,"'';, 
*ei  adopted  m  mere  decidedly  partisan   tone,  "teal 

aocuioo.  this  essay  has  little  merit  in  itself.     It.  wants  the  integrity  nxA 
^nqt  which  ought  to  1  10.     Surely  the  greatness  of 

Ssbpfarc   may   dispense   with   aophbdcej   oologies?      The  admirer  of 
Wdbt  was  not  content  with  OtJ  "\\"il!;i  .-V  talents,  but  lob 

■fated  that  he  did  not  squint  more  than   1  ma  omjhl  to  sqti 

Tbs  admirer*  e  iaplay  the  came  Incoherent 

fcrtoi.'  eoeer  merit  m  dttailB 

riaA  offend  all  iced  minds,  they  proceed  to  condemn  similar  or 

■wt  faults  in  other  writers  with  merciless  severity.     Shakspcaro  does 
Mine  his  rank  as  the  greatest  of  poets  because  wc  find  him  sometimes 
•nog  like  the  smallest.     Dot  the  -a  of  our  admiration  of  his 

fnetao*  become*  suspicion*,  win  IbUlty  Bo 

"•glaring  defects.  The  de'nofinunt  of  Haalti,  wr  cxnmplr,  may  ho 
Towtiy  noticed  as  del  ithout  disturbing  onr  «n.«e  of  the  wogldar 

►«*»  of  dial  tragedj 

•■fcsdfd  on  the  metaphysical  grounds  proposed  by  M.  dc  Hamutc: — 
'ait  difficile  d'.-  Ic  dcaoucr  puisqu'U  :  'do  ncoud,  et  que 

Csaion  ma  ati  hasord.      Le  donte  a  preside'  a  tont  son 

"QiiaUi,  ti  pese  encore  sur  lc  deaoftinent."    Tin's  is  what  passes,  m 


*** 


It  is 


ammiiUj  act  dnsaa fir 
!•  IW7,  VUlrsaab 

■OMO^  SBOOf  um  BOM 

tb*  grsnas.  he  b  alia  fcs 

BBBnlBBDnDB^      M  aaTB,       Ml  laC 

bvish,  were  cocaaaoa  to  lie  nsde 
it  n  the  sank  of  the  times ; 


lie  keeps 

f  hi  ''Tig 

-Altneahswrd 
i  Shahspeare  L»  to 

■*»  •»  — «  ~—  ,  why  sLmld  w*  m  admire  is  Sbak- 
spcaro  the  detects  which  —  cvaybtie  else  buried  tm  obcrion,and which 
have  mi  Hied  re  the  Eaghafa  poet  oeuy  en  accccmt  oc  the  mleiiieg  traits  of 
genius  with  which  be  has  scrroaaded  them  7  ~  He  c*IU  upon  hu  couniry- 
snen  to  adsair*  oad  enjoy  the  weeks  withoet  felling  into  the  error  of 
erecting  them  a*  taodeb  to  be  isn  staled  by  ether  dramatists.  '-  Copied 
Bpeo  system,"  be  eaya,  ■  or  timidly  corrected,  Sbakspeare  is  worthies*  lo 
imitators;  when  even  is  the  energetic  bands  of  Dads  he  is  reduced  to 
the  classical  proportions  and  confined  by  the  lutiktb—  of  onr  stage,  be 
loses  tlte  liberty  of  bis  movement  and  all  that  is  great  and  unexpected. 
The  gigantic  characters  he  invents  bare  no  longer  room  to  more  His 
actions  of  terror,  bis  largo  developments  of  passion,  cannot  be  reduced 
within  onr  limits.  Do  not  restrain  this  giant  in  swaddling-clothes.  Leave 
him  his  savage  liberty.  Do  not  clip  this  noble  and  redundant  foliage  as 
you  clip  the  trees  at  Versaille*.''  In  these  remarks,  Viilcrnaia  was  tacitly 
ring  the  Bi  anuria  school ;  nor  wss  bis  sagacity  wholly  at  fault  in  its 

.  of  French  feeling,  when  he  said  that  "  Shakapeare  belong' 
nirl  and  ought  to   remain  there."     Tho  temporary  successes  ©f  the 
Romantic  school  may  have  seemed  to  prove  him  in  error ;  but,  aa  before 
I,    Shakirpcare  in  still  without  a  home  on  the  French  stage.      Of 
Vili.  main,  as  of  Guiaot,  it  must  be  said  that  the  ahsence  of  s 
acquaintance  with  the  art,  renders  his  criticisms  acceptable  ouly  in  the 
light  of  literary  judgments.      In   tliin  respect,  they  are  often  cxc< . 
Very  well  worth  reading  also  aro  his  remarks  in  the  Court  de  J. 
in   which  he  contracts  Voltaire  with  Shakspcare,  pointing  out  not  only 
tho  M  .jrliab  poet  in  depth  and  truth  of  passion,  but 

in  ton  yjut. 

In  spite  of  tho  i .  ;'  eminent  and  nihoritatiro  writers,  aided 

by  the   more  passionate    advocacy  of  the  Romanticists,  Sbakspcsoe  was 

still  BXchu  i    lb     i  Hiicli  stage.     At  length,  in  1829,    Alfred  de 

:  on  the  production  of  Othc!Ii\     The  interesting  point  b 

.i.  Dl  i»  00t  that  it  sueccedoil,  I   its  success  waB  without 

ed  by  thr  ubata  of  Talma  and  Udlle.  Mars,  it  was  played 

sixty  oigbla,    li  has  rarely,  if  ever,  beta  reproduced,    [tied  to  Doshnibr 

experiment,  with  Hamkt,  ifaebtth,   F./nr,  Bomtt  Uet,     This  feet 

a  large   question  for  the  raoditaUoo*  of  B  dramatic  student  j  we 

i  dwell  upon  it  here, 

Since  1389,  the  triumph  of  the  n:v.  luli.n.nry  principles,  and  the  noisy 
but  winiahiiig  successes  of  the  Romantic  school,  hure  quite  destroyed  the 
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prcjoi  "!i  for  so  long  aided  in  excluding  Shakspean  ranee. 

eruiia  obstacles  to  bis  aatafslifation,  espe- 
cially on  the  stage.     Two  of  theso  we-  may  briefly  mention.     W3 

be  pisji  Kink  drames,  and,  M  most 

©fthem  aro  siirpm  more  modi- in  work*. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  the  one  or  two  attempts  which  hare 
lines  that  of  Alfred  de  o  present  Slmkspeare  be: 

.  we  should  remember  tho  difficulties  of  tho  translator*  n 
citable  disnppoi'iinuTit  of  Um public,    fangl  n  English 

sodience  in  an  on,  and  Bale   Irllai  ITOttU  ussed 

j»drmcnt  ofn  public  whicJi  fancied  itself  listening  to  tho  greatest  poem  of 
modern  times  ?     Some  nuib  '-asnril j  follows 

large  and  magnificent  style  is  reproduced  in  the  meagre  diction  and  «rli- 
fcial  rhythm  of  French  Alexanrii 

nile  Deschamps  produced  .1  vcmion  of  Macbeth  in  1818.    It  was 
itokof  talent  and  grwtf  pains;   hut  a  passage  or  tWO  will  tail 
iai  the  French  public  U  «ge  very  unlike  liu 

at; 
The  time  has  been  inr  semes  weald  i 
T..  hear  a  night-tlm   t.  1..1.I   Brj    I  II  Of>IlSaT 

irr«ti«o  ronse  an.1 
As  lifr  w<re  fort.    1  Lave  tapped  full  oi  horrors. 
Uirtfuuj,  familiar  to  mr  slnnglu'rom 
•ntrt  onto  Mart  mc. 

it  the  sensibilities  of  an  audience  could  be  v\ 
nutd  by  s  version  like  the  following? — 

Ah!  j'si  !  'fo  1*  ejamie. 

Eh  liico!  j'si  vu  |c  tCItlJr*  Oil. 

Men  error  sr   ■  |M>  ilea  cri*  drtru  la  unit; 

On  «i  «!••  qaekpM  dm  d 

B  RU  mon  front  ie  <lrr<*iiirnt  B1 
't^iuient.  ain>i  qa"una  tmH  tit 
Maimcnnnt,  Its  horrcni>,  Us  fleJ 

or  moo  ilicmin,  nvsc  mo]  BsniUi 
BC  je  me  umrebe  cu 

One  ouaot  deny  that,  considered   01  a  Iran 

cat*«;  nor  car.  y  th.it  in  translation  nil  that  is  >  Q  Iho 

•ngnul  disappears.     Again,  the  touching  and  Sliukspcnriau  lines — 

To-morrow,  rrow,  and  tewnorroir, 

Creeps  In  this  petty  juice  from  ilvr  10   '   • . 

To  ih*  Isxt    .ilable  of  recorded 

Atul 

The  wnjr  iu  duty  death,    Oal  '•' 

Iifc't  but  i»  walking  tt  loiri  »  t plfl 

lage, 
A-  'I  then  iu  brawl  no  mure:  it  Is  a  tale 
1,  fnll  of  sound  ami  fary, 
thing. 
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i  is  no  one  who  lins  heard  those  lines,  oven  v.  ilied  in  a  barn. 

In:    '...!.  linii   eft  '■■  ■   hiffl   endeavour  to 

estimate  a  Frenchman's-  i-motion  OQ  hearing  BlWWi — 

Ainsi  dan  kin,  A  an  m,  puis  un  aatro 

N'mm.r.t  fait  »s« 

Bur  la  rout-  '  HnU  MBB 

All!  h   -r  am  ombro  crrnntr!  —  ello  rowcinlilc 

An  jwitrvre  OOOMiaa  0,  i-rtieulur. 

Crier  ono  henre  .  .  .  .  et  doxit  on  n'oitand  plus  par!«r! 

It  ■  tiunceossary  to  multiply  example* — the  reader  Bees  at  once  that 
nidi  presentations  of  a  poet  must  inevitably  bo  disappointing ;  and 

DdcMnd  one  of  the  causes  why  5hiiktpcu.ro  hn*  failed  to 
Bacon  n  ptrmaiLaDl  plioe  is  flu  fte  loh  repertory.  A  precisely  *imibir 
cause exeitplea  jM«>Iii  . ••  from   the  I'nglish  Stage.     Ti»i:re  «  no  one  0    I 
putent  to  form  an  opinion  who  does  not  recognize  the  exqul 
Moliore  and   tin?   iiimupawed   art  which  bin  masterpieces  display;    yel 
tlic  impossibility  of  adequately  presenting  them  in  English,  ahuta  I 
from  uuratnge  repertory. 

idering  that  none  of  Shaksprctro's  plays  are  acted   as  ho  wrote 
tli-- =i  i.  and  that  it  is  only  of  lute  yean  that  we  have  rejected  the  maniptt' 
lations  of  Garriek  and  (Jibber,  it  would  ill  become  DJ  to  upbraid 
French  for  their  alterations  nnd  improvements,  (lingular  : 
sometimes  appear.     It  is  certain  that  Skakspenrc's  arrangement  is 
defeelivr;    end  yet   lltOM  adio  undertake  ive  it  make  sad  bungles. 

Goethe/la  alterations  of  fioVMO  emd  Julirt.  and  Schiller's  of  Macbeth,  arc 
surprising  instance*  of  such  failure.  What  shall  we  say  to  AL  Dcsehamp* 
when  lie  improves  the  .f/r  by  making  Macbeth  and 

Macduff  both  fall  mortally  wounded,  nnd  conclude  the  scene  thus? — 

MACDUrr,  monlranl  JVkcfctl  a  Malcolm. 

Jo  incurs  ...     il  n  BWniri  <.i!ns,  rOl!  <%I  vons  lVl'.s  1 

.i .ii ii  it  du  clwc  ties  deux  stbletea  .... 
Mcsfi!".  je  WBB  rvji.in*  ! 


U  ii.coui,  pciteht  Mr  son  cvrpt. 

Ah!  j'cii.ji 
.'.  Htm  iiifin.    n      d  rai ! 
[l)e  *ambrt»  nttnyn  sM  tuasMrl  Fharis^n,  tt  /.« 
appanittn  rooJun  <u  /■■. 

■  tin.] 

MjICTjetii,  at  soulemnt  un  pen  atvtnt  He  nmtrir. 

tn,  in  vns  n'viii-r !  i ■■>•■-!  :iAK>eardc! 

Dili!  «eSI  loitrolsBomrsqiti  m'ont  jtHii.     rVgB&s  garde 
A  leurs  C'jnseila  mnudiu,  St  Minjre  a  man  udieu  ! 

[llvicjrt,     Ectal  J(  rirci 'I 

fcfjj 
Amis,  Tlve  l'Ecorae,  ot  ne  crovom  qti'cn  Dieo  I 
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This  Was  grtj:  j  many  critk?,  eu 

«ymm*tr  !ng   ii  moral ;  "  bat  in 

'[movement     K 
>pv»:  tti  his  mpanataml  agen 

r  would  probol  iiave  occurred  I  o  hi*  witches 

ify  ihemaelvesly  eu  gratuitous  nn  i  :  the  evil  results  of 

iiiqirovemunU  upon  which  Alexandra 
bk  version  of  HamltL     Of  the  pen 
i  translation  wo  aay  not  I:  .^bi 

jou.rnfili.its  as 

belay  **io  logical."     !>liak«peare'.-  ■'   in    bail    i  dug   mint 

«int» — so  bad  11*  even  a  reverent  hand  in  mnUffiafl  il  ; 

tad«tu«t  any  rale  tio  glari  ncy  between  it  and    ill   i 

laiptcedcd  it;  whereas  in  I  -al"  arranghtn  'iinina  tlm 

*W»  piece  ia 

■bel, and  then  i  '-host,  whir 

y  gase,     Laertes  appeal'  hoM  Itr  pu 

L'OxBtt. 

•Ml  tang  Imp  prompt  tVntmiim  wis  IV 
Hiignear  la  |*oi  poar 

k*  «car», 
Hals*  »««'«  U  haul,    lattti  [Latrtt  met 

i.ost — a  truly  1  ioa|  of 

h  century — tells  her,  that  her  cria  g  been  dictated 

hj  Wrer  will  be  pardon 

Va,  ton  coot  s  \*rl  fa  liontc  svee  tcs  pkwf, 

Faume  let,  rtiuo  au  uicl,  Oertrade,  OSpere  ct  mmr*.     [Gtrtntiit  orarf. 


1 


Ij;  Km. 


L*Ombrb, 
I'M  <J»  paTxlon!  vs,  nunrtmr  iufanu- , 

Va,  ;•■'  'in:*  U'i:r«  u.;c<:1:j  Js  lUniftlC. 

Baton  ct.  ka  ti ri  .  ,s; 

Vs.  trsltm  hiratncBX,  ta,  fiaacipcre  it  b  [Z,c  Roi  me«»t. 

i,  but  not  in  the  man  v 
•  seerr  :  nt,  let  u§  ask  how  it  ii  A 

capable  of  breathing  away  the  souls  i 

Uw  awaiting  judgment,  hns  all  tli 
|Wo»  bum  condemned  to  wander  nightly  in  jrrent  perturbation  I 
■aasttdar  was  unavenged  1     Why  did  he  goad  on  his  sceptical  sou  to 
tot&pMm  *       .  I.'-     "  !   .  ;■.-'■  so  easily  avi  aged  I  irosdl .' 

•  are  to  be  "  IwjiijHc,"  such  ipiestioos  must  arise.     Dumas  has, 
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however,  a  higher  logic;  and  having  taktt  Shakspeare  in  hand,  shows  as 
how  this  logic  improves  the  rfuwtiinail.  Hamlet  left  thus  alone  with  his 
father's  ghost,  a&ks  Lint : — 

V.t.  mm,  v.n'n-ji'  Mttf,  tri«c  nrphtlin  ttlir  tcrro 

A  Kipirer  cet  nir  imprfgn*  Je  miser*  t 

Tr.i  i  par  le  ennrronx  tic  Dion, 

Si  j'ui  mnl  prii  tnon  r&lc  it  iijjiI  Mill  t&OS  i*H  i 

Si  i  nnililniit  da  inon  am  n  ct  Iscst*  BOW  r/iinhatini 

Pen  im  qne  ta  vnnlnw  jYa  a]  Gill  m<«nrir  (ittatrc, 

it  I  imrlc,  c*t-oe  ojoc  Wee  !»•  pardonDera  pus, 

I '  . . .  1 1  ijiifl  !'l'.:it.inn-nt  ni'itti'iul  done  ?     .... 

L'Omuri:. 

77/  cimM 

This  ia  the  sort  of  epigram  to  throw  K>mc  men  into  ecstasies.     It-.  <JQ 
as  n  Shakipenrian  trait  we  need  not  criticize. 

The  question  more  or  less  confusedly  originated  by  Voltaire— IN ■»■ 
far  is  Shukspcare  acceptable  oj  a  model  of  dramatic  art  ? — atill  remains 
answered  I .y  Fm.iv  vny  much  iu  the  sense  of  Voltaire.  A  century  of 
discussion  and  of  change  has  enlarged  the  ideal  of  art,  and  1. 1 
down  the  pedantic  barriers  which  confined  tin-  poet's  movement  witliia 
narrow  limits ;  Aristotle  and  the  "rules"  ore  no  lunger  despotic;  con- 
:  •  ■  i ii.-rit !y  wr  now  ate  the  operation  of  deejM  r  Bad  mote  permanent  causes. 
If  France  has  not  naturalized  Shakspeare,  it  is  not  from  prejudice  and 
pedantry,  but  from  reasons  similar  to  those  which  prevent  Mtlicrc,  Racine, 
Corneillc,  Goethe,  Schiller.  CoJderon,  and  Alfieri,  from  becoming  natu- 
ralized in  England.     Observe,  however,  that  just  as  Goethe  is  studied  in 

Hid,    Shakspeare   is   studied    ia    France:    studiod,    but    not    BCl 
accepted  as  a  poet,  not  as  a  dramati-t. 

To  aid  in  the  more  general  diffusion  of  this  study,  and  to  place  r 
large  VBOUIXt  oj   BbtfapOMlM!  literature  within  easy  access  fur  the  ) 
public  ■■  n.i!,  l:iiion  by  Francois  Victor  Hugo,  begun  in    ] 

and  already  in    itn  twelfth  volmne.     A  more  creditable  undertaking  has 
seldom  been  carried  out  with  equal  lOcOeM.     There  arc  many  faults  to  find 
in  die  execution,  but  wl  cordially  and  cir.-iti Tnlly  acknowledge  the  talent 
aud  the  |:«»us  boatOircd   on   it.     Not  content  With  giving  a  line -for- line 
lation  in   prose  with  all  the   fidelity  which  the  di.-.parity  of  tin-  tv.i 
MMJBfl  admitted,  M.  Francois   Hugo  has  helped  the  Btudent  by  trans- 
lating from  chronicle*,  ttoriee,  and  pOemt,  all  thoso  passages  which  Sl»ak- 
re  is  known  or  NHmoMol  U>  linvr   Had    an  his  sources.      He  hns  also 
added  long  historical  and  critical   introduction*  to  the  plays.      We  knew 
DOt  what  French  readers  may  say  to  these;  in  our  country  they  will  bo 
dad   as  somewhat  too  journalistic  for   bo   grave   a  work.      When 
M.  Hugo  gives  in  txtenso  a  translation  of  the  first  Jfamlct  as  well  as  the 
aeeoml  and  matured  play,  or  when  he  translates  the  novel*  of  Cinthio  ami 

Bandello,  Irom  wbioh  Bhakapeara  drew  his  plots,  real  aid  la  given  to  the 
fttodent.    But  when  he  writes  an  ambitious  essay  on  the  "  conceptions  of 
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"   which   VI 

Mnb  to  illustrate  :t,  on.  uld  have 

been  better  bad  the  painter  taken  less  pain*.     Throughout  thin  otherwise 
pakeww  thj  «adartakin|  Is  too  con  t  to  mafca 

"le  grand  Will'  a  peg  bo  bang  rags  of  rhetoric   an  1 

Mirreys.      Wo  will  rdtfl  but  006  example.      JI"   tdk  HI  that  t It.- 
register  of  Strutford-oi:  at  tin-   DUU 

that  u  the  strange  name  of  Hamlet      "  KaM  Wi   IM  in    (bil  0 
asks,  "a  proof  of  tlie  admiration  whii  h  Bhalomera,  deeply  Boovod  i>y  the 
narrative   ■  .  -rest,  air.  •  '  r  the  rati  UM  I 

er  moat  we  suppose  that  in  pluciug  his  child  under  t:  'ion  of  the 

Danish  Brutus  (roiw  Fimocatiou  da  Brutus  danoin)  William  had  a  still 
more  tragic  thought  7  Oppressed  by  hie  own  misery  Bad  the  misery 
of  hia  family,  crushed  beneath  the  weight  of  social  tyranny,  sick  of 
eaaateaof,  i  ;«rl»ape  ol  iam  wish  by  thia  baptism 

■{Utavli  to  the  son  that  should  Mirvivo  bin  ■  MXt  of  mission  of 
vengeance  ?  These  are  questions  wliiah  escape  nomas:  reaearch,  and 
ef  which  the  immortal  soul   od  i:      poet  DM  curried  aw..  ret." 

JSiWBi    tematis    amici?  a    pasaage  ii    typical.      Winn    WS    BBOw 

that  the  writer  is  the  son  of  Victor  Hugo,  we  recognize  in   it   the  son 

(of  his  lit)  arousing  part   of   the   nonsense   ia  that    this    tirade 

is  kaniied  on  an  I  .leamcsa.     Bhakspeare  did   not  christen  his 

•»  "Baudot,"  bat  "Hamnet,"  which  ira  the  name  of  the  child's  god- 
faker.  Rhetoric  cannot  attend  to  the  fastidious  demands  of  accuracy ; 
bm  an  editor  of  Sbakspe&re  might  look  twice  at  a  name  beion  epeea> 
htitg  oa  iU  significance. 

Of  M.  Francois  Hugo"*  tranal  ,  only  Frenchmen  well  acquainted 

with  Engl  i»b  poetry  can.  fitly  judge.  An  Engli  :  m  ma;  r<  nba  Eta 
gtxnil  fidelity,  but  he  cannot  decide  on  i' •  felicity  i  he  cannot  appreciate 
how  in  ihr  magic  of  style  reappears  in  the  translur  example,  the 

bnuti/ul  and  simple  words — 

Id  such  a  nielli  u  this 
When  tic  iw«[  «in  1  did  fctntlr  kiss  the  trees, 
Ihsy  >liij  mukc  mi  noise  — 

■ft  correctly    translated  by,  "  D.vns  unc  nuit  pnrcille  a  cdk-ci,  lamlis 

<]w  Ic  »nave  zephyr  baisait  doiicenicnt  les  nrbre*  tan.  fissant  du 

nt  arc  tiny  adequately  represented  in  this  version?  andean 

sc    come    nearer.1        I  f..w    Kny]i.-l>nicn   will 

Itmrma  u>  answer.     We,  ,  shall  not  attempt   it.     It  is  enough 

*  oa  to  remark  tl  iver  we  have  compared  the  original  with   the 

lamb-  i.  Hugo  d  »  rare  mastery  sad  a 

fcnpnloos  accuracy. 
Tl«  poUiahcrs  of  this  translation  nnni  attraction, 

that  it  would  bo  Introduced  by  written  by  the  translator's  cele- 

btatcd  father.    "Tho  author  of  Hamlet  commented  on  l>y  the  author  of 
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Rug  l.i  ,,■  "  :  leec1  be  reckoned  aa  an  attraction.   The  bulky  vol 

Victor  ii'i'.i0,  ha»  not,  however,  brought  m 
illuinination  either  to  dramatic  literature   or  to  the  Mate  of  i 
France.     It  is  an  immense  rhapsody,  i<r  which  the  English  peel  is  merely 
a  pretext.     A?  1  ili.ip-.-idy.  it  has  n  certain  grand  io*e  eloquence,   hut  WC 

uru  G  I  sonteini  Uttli  (bought  a  grandloao  noii- 

A»  ;i  ditpkv  of  intellectual  firework*  it  is  pn  But  nAer 

llie  eye  boa  been  daczled  with  the  rushing,  leaping,  sputtering  lire  of  im 
imagery,  epigram,  jjoradox,  and  declamation,  the  understanding  recognises 
tittle  but  clouds  of  siuoko  nail  bits  of  ilii  tj  paper.  Lovers  of  tine  phrases, 
und  admirers  of  the  "big  brush"  may  be  delighted  abundant 

nnd  often  felicitous  imagery,  its  unexpected  combinations,  and  its  sham 
sublimities.  Dut  thoughtful  renders  will  turn  impatiently  away  from 
Hi  pjiipliin'.--.  and  bombast;  ciitieal  students  of  Sbalcspoare  will  bo  aauued 

:h  carelessness  nnd  ignornncc.     Every  now  and  then  Impatience  is 
cheeked  bj  ■  with  a  description  or  an  image  which   n 

ih:it  it  i«  a  aaak)  el  genius  who  li  speaking.  Fur  example,  how  grandly 
he  asys  of  aEaohjloa  taut  ha  has  H  jtisuu'au.x  epaulea  la  eeadre  dea  aivclea, 
il  n'a  quo  ia  lete  kors  do  cot  euibuiasement,  et,  commc  ee  cnlos*e  d«« 
solitudes,  nvee  sa  tctc  scule,  il  est  aussi  grand  que  toua  lea  dieus  voubm 
debout  km  ..-.Irstatafc"     This  is  n  poem  in  four  lines,     Though  not 

irreproachable,  the  passagu  on  Job  is  ajao  poetlo: — "Job  commence  le 
drame,  ct  il  y  ■  quaranto  su'des  du  tela,  jnir  le  mine  en  presence  de 
Jihuvak  et  de  Satan;  le  mal  defie   It  Men,  at  ToilA  l'iictic-:.  La 

terre  est  le  lieu  <le  la  ecfene,  et  I  l(tl   h    champ  do  bataille;  lea 

flcaiuc    sont   les   personnnges.      Une    dee    plus   MUVagca  grandeurs   dc 
co  poi:mc,  c'wt  que  lo  enlcil  y  eat  sinistre.''    [This  ia  tho  Hugo  suLi 
"  I.e    .vuliil    eat    .bin*    Job    commc    dans    Homiie.    mail  ee    a'ett    plus 
I'jinli'     i  I  li.     Le  lugubra  accablcment  du  xnyon  d'airi 

bant  a  pic  stir  le  desert   omplit  M   BjotBM  ehaafii  a  blanc.     Job  wt 

uatu  sur  son  fumier.     L'uinbrc  de  Job  eat  petite  el  noire  ett. 
sons   lui  commc   la  vipcrc  sous  lc  rocher.     .     .     .     Tout  lc  poSme  de 
Job  est  le  develojgpaDent  do  cette  ideai  la  grandeur  qu'on  trouvo  nu 
fond  de  Fnbime.     fob  est  plue  uioje&lueiui  miserable  <jue  piospere.    Sa 
Vepre  Mi  lift  f  l/rpre." 

With   duo  allowance   for   such    occasional    felicities,    we    must   still 
pronounce  the  work  a  melancholy  mistake.     Its  swelling  ambition  irri- 

i  and  wearies.     As  a  poet  and   a  dMr&atlit  victor  Hugo  migl 

r  to  f.-iy  than  such  ibntn  profue 
"  Llnflnl  est  unc  exactitude  ; "  or  ni  Ihe  following  i— 


Le  n ombre  se  revMe  &  l'nrt  par  lc  rhythmc,  qui  est  k  bailment  du  ccntr  dt  Tin. 
Dans  le  rbytbmc,  loi  uV  I  Uttt  Dtal. 

la  BHlltlpUoaliao  das  lecteurs,  c*c»t  la  multiplication  (les  pains.     1-*  jow  ou  le 
Cliri.-t  i\  ■  ■  "lc,  U  a  •iiir.tu  TimjfrimtrU     Sea  mirsclc  e'est  01  prodisjiL 

Djuis  Clii'ut  faiMat  eclorrt  k*  polos  il  y  a  (.iuttcalicig  Uiisuut  vclorrc  les  lirrcs.     Dl 
Kb  bbi  Bnnanrt  Vmttt 
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One  op  two  specimens  of  his  elucidation*  of  uc  nrti  all  thai 

team  *pnre  rocMn  for.     "To  say  ih.it   Macbeth  ll  ami  ition,  ia  m; 
•Jtliiag.      Mac'  Iiuugcr?      The  Ihiii.-t   oi 

■lwaya  possible  in  man.  NM  souls  which 

awake  this  hunger."     It'  Bfrcbetb  »  Hunger,  Othello,  we  lei 
••  Immense  :  r6>     La  null  cat  aujourcusc  ia  jour,     I„n 

acirceur  aime  1'aurore.     L'Africain  adore  la  Manoha."  .:»  Night 

tfanda  lago,  who  ia  Evil.     ''Night  ia  but  tbe  night  of  the  world  ; 
ike  bight  or  the  aoul.    What  obscurity  thcr- 

What  luUowa  b  datable:  "Qui  |  npuetam 

{arj«rc  le  salt :  on  cat  a  tftons  dans  tin  fourbc.  Vcrscz  l'hyiiocrisie  eiir 
U  point  du  jour  roia  eteindrez  le  tolcil.  Cent  lii,  grace  aux  fauaaea 
nttgiona,  i  «•"    Rnmeh  thelnrio  mnool  geton  «r 

atKeu,"  ami    \  I  virv  rhetorical.     Aa  a 

Sail  ipecimcn  consider  this : 

iuAm  celte  ehow  prof^n.l*,  OtLello  e"efct  In  unit,    ft  .run  U  unit,  d  I  aknt 
totT.in'cat-eo  qu'  oc  ?  la  hrtcht  ?  leeoataanr 

X*i,  rorciilcr.     Tucr,  «*e*t  eadorniir.    SfcaftapCaiX  lui-iin-mc  nc  sV.it  peal  In  p*« 
nah  caapta  de  cecL 

■ 
la  only  one  acaae  can  this  extraordinary  book  be  taken  a$  an  in<1i 
\t French  opinion,  namely,  as  showing  the  hyperbolical  ndrnirati 
■i  uaitimt  French  poet  can  express  for  a  dramatist  once  deemed  unworthy 
rftfci  fpithets  "genius,"  iind  "  fflory."     The  most  111  of  living 

bnatUtain  France  pro  re  the  greatest  of  all  ilraniutiats. 

Sadtkaa  been  the  change  from  Voltaire  to  Victor  Hugo  I 

i;.  ii.  L. 
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Tur.  most  noteworthy  ciretitiiKlatico.  ooraeoted  Willi   the  art  of  fiab  otll 
is  the  attention  which  is  at  present  bestowed  on  oyster-breeding  oa 
foreshores  oi*  France.     On  many  part*  of  the  coast,  and  particularly  at  the 
II'.-   'i  u  la  Rochcllc,  thousands   of  oyster  farina  have  recently 

started  into  W*— WWW,  affording  remunerative  employment  to  n  large 
population,  who  thin  providr,  and  ll  ::  comparatively  cheap  rate,  one  of 
the  most  esteemed  luxuries  of  tlio  tabic. 

It  is  hardly  :m  exaggeration  to  say  that  about  fifteen  years  ago 
was  scarcely  on  oyster  of  native  growth  in  France;   the  bed*  had  become 
ao  exhausted  from  over-dredging  as  to  be  unproductive,  and  the  people 
were  consequently  in  despair  at  the  loss  of  this  favourite  adjunct  ol 
banquets,  and  had  to  resort  to  other  countries  for  such  small  supplies  as 
'•ould  obtain.     As  sin  illustration  of  the  OVOr-dredgiog  that  had  DM> 
vailed,  it   may  be  stated    that  oyster  farms  which    formerly  employed 
fourteen   hundred   men,  with   two   hundred  boatn,  and  yielded  an  BO 
revenue  of  400,000  francs,  had  become  so  reduced  aB  to  require  only  one 
hundred  men  and  twenty  boats.    Places  whereat  one  time  there  had  I 
M  many  as  fifteen  banks  and  great  prosperity  among  the  fishor  class,  at 
the   period  wo  allude   to   had    become   almost   oytterless.      St.   Bi 
Itochelle,  Marenncs,  Rochcfort,  &c,  hud  all  suffered  so  much  that  ii;i  : 
interested  in  tho  finbcries  were  no  longer  able  to  stock  their  I 
proving  that  notwithstanding  the  enormous  fecundity  of  theses**  animals, 
il  it  quite  possible  to  overfish  thoni.      It  was  under  these  ourcumstaDMi 
that  M.  Coate   instituted   that  plan  of  oyster  culture  which  has  been  so 
OIQch  noticed  of  late  in  the  scientific  journals.      At  the  instigation  of  the 

nch  GoVtra&BAAt)  the  professor  made  a  voyage  of  exploration  round  the 
France  and  Italy,  in  order  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
lieiits  which  were,  it  was  thought,  in  a  declining  condition,  and  study 
how  they  could  be  aided  by  artificial  mean*,  a*  the  fresh-water  fisheries' 
had  already  been  aided  through  the  Te-discorery,  by  Joseph  Benny, of 
the  long-forgotten  art  of  pisciculture. 

"Wc  presume,  indeed  we  know,  that  it  is  to  the  ancient  industry  C 
en  in  the  lake  of  Fumiro,  a  piece  of  water  in  tho  bay  of  Naples,  that 
M.  Coetfl  was  indebted  for  hi*  Inspiration  hi  the  matte  of  03  •■  t  culture, 
for  the  art  of  cultivating  this  mollusc  is  still  carried  on  in  that  elastic 
locality.  The  breeding  of  oysters  was  a  business  pursued  sritfa  great 
assiduity  dining  what  may,  without    Impropriety,  be  called   the  gastro- 

I    age  of  Italy — the  period  When  Luciillus  kept  a  stock  offish  valued 


.-:< 


;  fifty  lLotuox  :  g,  and  Scrgius  Orata  inrealed  the  art  of 

are  i»  not  n  treat  deal  known  about  this  aocsent  g«- 

ly  certain  be  was  an  epicure  of  mat 

"'  he  was  called.     While  finding  his  It 

for  using  :  waters  of.  Lake  I.ucri:.  i  own  private  uses, 

his  adioc  il  -i«w  «•>'!  tiiat  tin-  revenue  ofinr  who  pciwccutasJ 

Orals  waa  mistaken  If  be  thought  that  gentleman  would  dispone  with 

stera,  even  if  he  it  as  dri  the  Lake  of  Lucriniu ;  for  rather 

■enry,  he  wool': 
of  his  bouse*! 

:i  resting  as  the  first  seat  of 
Ache  I  .king  pool  of  water,  about  a 

haajoii  in  i  §  between  the  tdte  of  the  Lucrine  lake 

■sol  by  Oral*  and  tbo  ruin*  >rn  of  Come,  and  is  still  extant, 

being  «ren  now,  as  we  hare  mid,  devoted  to  the  highly  profitable  art  of 
ny»s  ling   (by  report)  from   this  source  on 

■incfcuu  of  about  twi  la,      This  classic  sheet  of  wati 

one  time  surrounded  by  the  villas  of  wealthy  who 

the  place  for  the  joint  benefit  of  the  sea-water  baths  and 
commissariat   which   hud  ben  established    in   the-    two   lakes, 
!      rise).     The  mode  of  cyster-hreeding  at  ii 
is  bow,  waa  to  i  .if  stones  in  the  wad 

by  stakes  of  wood  in  order  to  intercept  the  spawn,  the  oysters  being  laid 
4w»»  on  the  stones.     Faggotl  of  branches  were  also  used  for  collecting 

awn,  which  requires,  within  twenty -four  hours  of  its  emission, 
•sare  a  spculy  holding-cm -plaeo,  or  be  lost  for  ever.     The  plan  ef  the 
I'ustro  oyster-breeder*  Btrock    M.   Coslo  as   being    eminently 
asi  mi  table  for  imitation.      He  had  one  of  the  stakes  pulled  up,  and  was 
lered  with  oysters  of  all  ages  and  sizes. 
ruose  in  the  present  paper  to  enter  into  the  miuutir  of 
i  so  man;. 
of  I  il,  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  narrate,  in 

■  of  a  . 

dy  creature."  Every  stage  of  its  growth  has  been 
ts>i«  th*  standpoint  for  a  wrangle  of  some  kind.  It  has  been  disputed 
*Uther  or  not  oysters  are  male  and  female,  like  other  animals  ;  it  baa 
bsat  modi  r  of  eontro»cr.  its  shells  it  rests,  the 

mure  ur  lhctl.it  one;  wbctl  (rhether  it  has  any 

•gtwaiiig  from  place  to  place,  how  long  it  is  of  grow 

v.isli,  bowerer,  to  say  this  m 
»bjul  the  c-yitcra  natural  history,  namely,  that  the  immense  fecundity  »f 
1st  animal  U  I"1  n  by  bad  breei  bb,  for  on 

y  partial  fall  of 
fet,  of  brood.       Ami  even  if  one  be  the  pro- 

■ 
:  that  bed  lal 


bounds  of  ©no'*  own  property  even,  for  it  ij  often  enough  the  cam  that 
.it  h  considerable  distance  from  the  <  re  it  lias  been 

omitted.  Thus,  the  spawn  from  tlio  Whitstablo  and  Favejpham  Oyster 
Company'!  bodi — and  these  contain  million*  of  oysters — falls  usually 
enough  on  a  large  piece  of  ground  between  WUtatabta  and  the  Isle  of 
Tlianet,  formerly  common  property',  hut  lately  given  by  Act  of  Purlinment 
to  a  company  notatiy  funned  for  the  breeding  of  oysters.  The  Having 
of  the  spawn  cannot  be  effected  unless  it  fall  on  proper  ground,  and 
ground  with  a  shelly  bottom  is  best.     The  infant  to  perish 

if  it  fill  gnu  ■  -'  too  I  or  npon  nod;  it  ptu$t  obtain  a  holding-on-plscoae 
the  first  condition  <<{  its  mv.      Tlie  spawn  of  the  oyster  is  well 

matured  before  it  leaves  the  protection  of  tho  parcnl.il  shell,  and,  by  the 
aid  of  the  nlanacope,  the  young  animal  Qua  be  seen  with   its  sheila  par* 
■id  its  he?  iparatus,  which  ia  also  a  kind  of  swimming-pod, 

ready  to  clutch  the  first  coigne  of  vantage  that  the  current  may  carry  i 
0  .linst.     The  parent  oyster  goes  on  "  brewing"  ita  spawn  for  sm 
tad  it  ia  supposed  that  the  spawn  swims  about  with  the  current  for 

period  before  it  fill's,  being,  in  the  meantime,  devoured  by  eoi 

Ics  imiuials.     Ef  nob  OyKOX  yields,  as  is  thought,  about  a  couple  of 

is  of  young,  we  should  say  that  the  operation  of  browing,  nursing, 

log  from  the  parental  shell  will  occupy  a  considerable  period — 

say,  from  two  to  four  wocks.     It  ia  quite-  certain  tii.-it  the  close  time 

i;    Here. ••!!••,    Mad    iidvantageoca  ;   for  we   seldom   find    tl.U 

;iiiiiii;il,  ax  we  do  tin:    betting  and  other  fishes,  full  of  eggs,  so  that  nil 

tin-  operations  connected   with   it*  reproduction  go  on   in    the   month* 

dining  which  there  is  no  dredging.      The  lima   at    which   the   oyster 

lies  reprochtctive  is  not  known  with  any  exaotittldc •;    but  in  these 
daya  of  oyster  I'm  e  dale  may  be  easily  fixed, aud  it  will,  no  doubt, 

be  found  to  vary  in  different  localities.      At  some  plncea  it  I  mar- 

ketable in  the  course  of  little  more  then  two  years,  at  oth<  t  place*  it  is 
throe  of  fboi  o  it  becomes  n  saleable  commodity ;  but  on  the 

average  it  wilt  be  quite  safe  to  assume  that  at  four  years  the  oyster  is  both 
ripe  for  sale  and  reproductive  of 

Wo  may  jn*t  Male,  before  going  further,  that  the  bent,  mode  of  securing 
the  spawn  of  tho  oy»t<  r  Ims  imi  Inn  determined.  M.  Coste  recommends 
tho  adoption  offisMBOB  of  brushwood  to  be  fixed  over  the  natural  oyster- 
beda,  in  order  to  intercept  the  young  ones;  others  again,  as  we  shall  by 
and  by  sec,  have  adopted  the  parkland  have  successfully  caught  the*; 

.hi'S  constructed  for  th  ,   bnl  Dr. Keminerei-.  of  St.  Martin's, 

m  thii  He  di!  lb',  has  invented  a  tile  which  he  covers  with  some  kind  of 
composition  that  can  us  occasion  requires  be  easily  jMnded  off,  ko  that  the 
eropof  ojatanwhieh  may  be  gathered  npoa  it  can  I  froraplaeo 

i  ■  >  ]•!.!■■  with  the  groisort  poanhlo  ease, and  ah  osafnlrbrthotvaa*- 

M  of  the  oyster  from  tin-  collftotang  park  to  the  fnttcning  claiie.     The 

:.  and  tlie  adhering  oystcre  may  all  be  i  r  n«  i  . 

and  the  die  be  again  coated  lor  future  use.    Hitherto  these  tiles  hav 


11-  e  tiles  b  i'..'  been 
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■■ni&n,  that  oo 
iinil  one  o 
of  wrvio 
«Igerc  call  the  sj  _•  one  of  the  nM 

ystar  hmi 

I 
iro  wits,  with  one  or  tv 
tended   V  QoTornii  4a 

i  a  flew  «o  proT«  n  old  be  as  pnoti 

Bong  tli- 

this   joint,  it  was   determined 
.;,-  of  Bfc  Briciic,  a:.  it», 

ihw  is,  ■aoconwnx  the  result.     Tbo  fssein.  on 

N  covered  with  sput,  and  branches  were  spei 

I   containing  thousands  of  yonnj?  oysters.     The 
mnti  ia  oyster  culture  tried  :it  St.  Brieue  were  c  \  early  in  the 

a  part  of  a  Bpaoc  of  three  thonsaml  acn 

fo»  c«  millions,  was  laid  down  oitlier  oo 

tUokl  beds  or  en  newly  cotistr  :  these  wan  uown 

ua  a  bottom  composed  chlrily  of  ;      .  .  '  Us, 

.•as"  of'  where  the  shell    ncmmtilntions  had 

Wmk  a  nuiir-i 

o  new  bonks,  fiweines  ol 
liwbrfs  son*  ti  I  ipAwn  thai  mu  li'--' 

.    v..v    by   '  I    .-.      In    I 

the  success  of  the  opei  e  MM 

■mrtd,  for  at  the  proper  wason  a  [  ooourrad,  and 

•tn  shells  were  covered  with  tin-  spat,  m  toes  were  bo 

thdtlr  C  rs  that  an  estimate  of  V  each 

baas  was  not  ti  tlnti. 

ate,  the  an 

ntlttie  irf  the  oyster  had  been  successfully  com  n  'art  of 

const,  mr  ar  la  Roch  y  of 

■ 

Isirr-  ,  Arcaehon,  (oncarneau,  Cancale,  or  all  the 

tit  coast  |  >rated  fur  its 

known  in  rnmmwi  with  many  other  plnees  in 
1 1   is  curious  to  note  the 
il  wiis  begun  so  row 
according    to    Mr.  \e    has 

eentaa,  taken   a   few  months   ago, 
iud  paik  its  »liori 

•  !oa«cof  having  tin  nnmo  of  B 


v.-  had 


'ialy  with 
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Professor  Coste,  and  wondering  if  it  could  be  carried  on  on  those  portia 
of  the  public  feruhOTC  that  VCH  left  dry  by  the  ebb  of  the  wai 

ili-irrmiiied  to  try  tin-  experiment  OH  :i  .-m.ill  Male  BO  as  to  obtain  a  pra 
tieal  solution  of  lus  ''  iden,"  :ni«l   «  :th  Him  vi.-w  h«  enelowd  a  small  portii 

of  the  foreshore  by  building  a  rough  'like  about  eighteen  i  beigi 

and  in  tliis  park  ha  laid  down  o  few  buahi  I    of  i  )  I  ing  among 

.i.iiiiiiy  of  large  stones  which  ho  gathered  out  of  the  surroundii 
mini.  Hi*  Initiatory  experiment  was  so  successful,  that,  in  the  cout 
of  a  year,  be  was  able  to  Boll  (!/.  wortli  of  oysters  from  liis  park.  TI 
result  was  of  s  CO  the  enterprising  man  ■■■  i  pedal 

as  the  m  irilU]  while  he  was  at  work  at  his  own  profi 

I  •  i ; > ' •  >  ; • . .  the  profit  of]  in .hi,  he  proceeded  at  once 

doui  Eiia  park,  and  bjr  tbal  means  more  titan  doubled  I 

commerce,  for  in  loGl  lie  was  able  to  dispose  of  upwardl  of  "JO/,  wor 
of  his  oysters,  and  that  without  impoverishing  in  tike  least  degree  I 
breeding  stock,  lie  still  continued  to  increase  the  dimensions  of  1 
park,  tK>  that  by  1802  bis  sales  had  increased  to  40/.  As  might  ha 
boon  expected,  Beet's  noighhim-  had  been  carefully  watching  hit)  exp 
riments,  uttering  occasional  sneers  no  doubt  at  his  enthusiasm;  hi 
lor  all  that,  quilfi  read]  to  go  and  do  likewise  whenever  the  succt 
of  the  industrious  mason's  experiments  became  sufficiently  develop 
to  show  that  they  wen  ile»     After  Beef  had  demonstrated  tl 

practicability  of  oyster  farming,  the  extension  of  the  system  all  over  tl 
luicslimiv   of  the   [aland   vaa    rapid   and   otloctive,   so   much   so   (hat   tl 

cad  bade  ware  oonoeded  pn  riona  to  1859,  while  nn  additional  fit 

hundred  beds  were  speedily  laid  down,  and  ia  L860  large  quantities 
brood  were  sold  to  the  oyster  farmers  of  Bfaxennes  foe  t  he  purpose 
being  manufactured  intOgreOO  Ofl  iters  in  their  cLii n-.-  mi  the  banks  of  tl 

The  fine  sales,  after  cultivation  bad  become  general,  an 
to  12C/.  In  the  season,  of  18G0-G1,  the  oysters  sold  brought  the  sun  i 
321/.,  mid  next  season  the  sum  reached  in  sales  was  upwards  of  500/ 
mid  these  moneys,  bo  it  observed,  were  for  very  young  oysters,  hecau* 
from  nn  examination  of  the  date?,  it  will  at  once  be  set  □  that  the  bioo 
bad  BOt  had  tune  to  grow  to  any  great  size.    So  rapid  en  tl 

progrcw*  of  oyetej  culture  it  the  lie  de  Re  that  hi  tbreahores,  which  wo 
formerly  a  series  of  enormous  and  unproductive  mini  hanks,  are  no 
covered  with  parks  and  c  I  aires.  There  is  only  one  drawback  to  the 
and  all  other  sea-fauns  in  France  :  the  farmers,  wc  regret  to  any,  an  onl 
nants  at  will,'"  and  liable  at  nay  moment  to  he  cjci  led  ;  but,  DOtwiti 
standing  IvnntJUH',  the  work  of  oyster  culture  has  gone  bravol 

forward,  and  it  is  cnleuhittd,  in  spite  of  the  bad  spatting  of  the  last  thn 
yean,  that  there  M  D  atook  of  oysters  in  the  beds — accumulated  i"  00 
ill  years— of  the  value  of  upwards  of  100,000/.,  which  in  another  year  i 
»o  will  be  doubled  I 

reader  is  not,  bowovar,  to  suppose  hut  that  much  hard  work  hi 
to    be    endured    before  men   a   Nana  of  Industry  oould  be   thorough 


iinro. 


:   little  army  of  agricultural  labo- 
uac  down  from  the  intcrio;  .   powvdon  of 

portion*  of  m  '■  ho  them  '-rn- 

I  at  a  nominal  rent  of  about  a  franc  a  week.     The  most  arduous  duly 

I  .vliich  lay  on  the  al 

I  quantities,  at.  n  it-,  early  •.■<..■<■.;■■.:. 

I  rocke  had  lor  lo  got  stones  for  the  construction  of 

t!t»  park  wall*;  «  had  to  be  built;   foot-road*  had  also  to  bo 

arranged  fa  lice- 

'  rough  the  tea  bad  to  be  ron- 

1  to  carry  off  t:  Jo  (  with  breeding 

•of  sea 
itmta  tbn :  -tor,  and  many  oil.  1  to 

bat  demanded  the  minute  attention  of  the  owners.  But 
*U  «htadn  were  in  time  overcome,  and  some  of  the  breeder*  hare  been 
» wry  ■necessfnl  of  :     ■  m  to  be  offered  a  sum  of  •  the 

braW  attached  to  twelve,  of  their  rowa  of  itoOM,  the  coat  of  laying  these 
atva  being  abor 

ig  ore  authentic  stati  he  oy*ter  industry  of  I 

dll,  when  only  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  venture  : — 


IraetUng 

l°»n>U  (Clniret)  

in  Park* 

1  iire» _~_ 

ik  nl'  the  IVtrVn 


Revenue  oj  tlir  CUirr* 

Hreum  of  Grwawl  In  Parks  tail  Cluiret  _ 


1,414 

839 
IftSB 

ia   „ 

I  M 
1,700 


But  more  interesting  even  tlun  the  *uocesa  that  has  at! 

At  intr.  iustry  into  the  Island  of  Ke  is  the 

•tttas  that  i  nt.     Excellent  laws  have  been 

i**ttn!,  £irmora  themselves,  for  the  govornment  of  thou 

:adti»!rT.     A  kind  of  parliament  Iraa  been   devised  for  carrying 

niniua  to  oystcT  culture,  and  to  enable  tl"-  fair  ooi  i«  into 

**k*j  the  population  baa  bee  tte  to  each  other  such 

ttformation  ax  may  bo  I  r  the  general  good  of  all  engaged  in 

itcfl  from  each  of  tin:  t«l 

;.  artment 
of  Id  V  small  payment  is  made  by  each  peraoi 

oral  expense,  whilst  each  division  of  the  com- 
a  special  watchmnn  lo  guard  tho  nd  see  thai 

propriety  and  good  lliiih.  i-acIi  of  the-  oyster 

vmera  o  :  his  park  or  elttire  for  hi*  own  sola  profit  and 

obeys  three  general  lawa  that  have  i 
"WVd  for  the  good  of  tho  community. 

4. 
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.1'  the:  most  lucrative  branches  of  thU  foreign  oyster  /arming  may 
be  now  described,  i.r.  the  production  of  Uic  celebrated  green  oysters. 
The  greening  of  oysters — nmny  of  which  an  bengal  from  tho  Isle  of  He 
parks — is  ext<  i  l  on  at  UtM&aei  on  Lh.i  1»  lidoi  of  (1m  river 

Scudxc,  and  this  particular  branch  of  oyster  hv  me  features 

that  nre  <jiiito  dtttfaot  from  those  we  have  been  considering,  as  the  green 
oyster  it  of  considerably  more  value  than  the  common  white  oyster.     The 
puculiar  colour  ami  taste  of  the  grata  oyster  arc  Imparted  U>  it  by  the 
vegetable   substancee  which  grow  in   the   beds  where   it  i*   cnJlh 
This  statement,  however,  is  n  answer  to  tho  nueetin 

or  mther  "  how  do  oysters  become  green  ?  "  Some  people  maintain 
that  the  oyster  green  is  n  disense  of  the  liver-complaint  kind,  while  there 
are  others  who  at  tribute  the  green  OOlmt  to  the  presence  of  n  parasite 
which  mnmi  tho  mollusc.  But  we  think  that  tho  peculiar  culture 
is  in  itself  a  very  sufficient  nnswer  to  the  question.  The  industry  c;; 
on    nt   Marcnne*   consist*  chiefly  rf   the  fattening  in   elairee,    an  I 

r*  are  at  one  period  of  tlieir  lives  as  white  as  these  of  any  other 
plate;   indeed  it  i>*  •  ;>t  for  a  year  or  two  in  the  muddy 

pouds  of  ill.  'iat  they  attain  the  nueh-priaed  green  line. 

The  enclosed  ponds  for  the  growth  of  these  oysters,  which  according 
to  all  epicurean  authority  is,  '•  the  oyster  par  excellence,"  require  to  be 
(rater-tight,  for  they  arc  not  submerged  by  the  sea,  except  during  very 
high  tides.  The  walls  for  retaining  the  water  require  thcref 
very  strong;  they  are  composed  of  low  but  broad  books  of  earth,  five  or 
six  yards  ihick  at  their  DMO,  Htd  about  iln-4'i>  feci  in  height.  The  flood- 
ion  of  the  tide  require  ulao  to  be  thoroughly  watcr- 

.  and  to  lit  with  great  precision,  as  the  Block  of  oysters  must  nlway* 
be  kept  covered  with  water.  A  trench  or  ditch  is  cut  in  the  inside  of  each 
I  for  the  better  collection  of  the  green  slime  left  nt  each  flow  of  the 
ticl-'.  mid  iiuiiiy  tidal  inundations  are  necessary  before  tho  olaire  is  ready 
for  the  reception  of  stock.  When  all  these  matters  of  construction  and 
■Mnu  celleottag  have  hi-cu  attondi-d  to,  the  oysters  are  then  scattered  over 
ii   nnd  lift  to  fatten.     When   placed   in  these  greening  claires,  they  are 

ly  from  twelve  to  sixteen  mouths  old,  and  they  mutt  remain  in  tb«n 
Rsj  a  period  of  two  years  nt  least  before  they  can  he  properly  gneeaed, 
and  if  left  a  yra  :ln  v  me  all  the  batter;   for  we  maintain  that  an 

oyster  should  be  nt  least  four  years  old  before  scut  to  tabic  Great 
attention  must  be  devolve!  to  thu  lyaln'il  while  thoy  aro  in  the  greening 
pond,  and  they  must  he  occasionally  abided  from  one  pond  to  another  to 
ensii  i  access.     Many  of  the  oyster  farmers  of  Marennea  have  two 

or  three  clnires  mi  table  for  this  purpose  of  transfer.  The  trade  in  these 
green  oyjtc-rs  is  very  large.  Some  of  the  breeders,  or  rather  preparers  of 
green  oystcra,  nnxioua  to  bo  soon  rich,  content  thcniBelvoa  with  placing 
adult  oysters  only  b  their  claires,  and  (fata  become  green  in  a  very  short 
,  and  tini-  enable  the  operate!  1 1  I  tve  torem]  crops  in  a  year,  with- 
out very  miteh  troOblO.     The  claim  Ot°  aYfmtBMI,  which  occupy  a 


large 


of  load  on  iaa  of  lln  'mult  about  fiftr  l. 

«tmm,  ar..!  these  are  said  at  resy  ivmunarairti  r <•     ■   vi  '  i- 

d  rcvrnce  approaching  to  two  and  a  half  milltoos  of  franca 

i  tier  ium  ■  Siwire  are  also  happy  and  prosperous, 

.3  finer  beasts  than  they  know   how  la  n».     The 

their  lighter  labours,  wch  m  separating  and  Rrraagtog  the  uystcrs 

iImm  to  their  being  placed  in  the  chirrs.     It  is  abn  their  dutj-  I 

a*  DTiur  |  |  urposo  lacy  leave  their  homes  about  the  end  of 

anrsit,  and  ptMccd  to  a  particular  town,  thcra  to  wait  and  dispose  of 

.lanlitios  of  BaaiLsal  aads  oiaj,  In 

.  hc:t»lle    tho   !:  'iftb 

i*\«  i  sinew   connected  with  !  irried  on 

brihur  hnabanda     It  is  the  nun's  duty  t»  oifyt   tho 

unant  they  eonu:  n  «•  cease,  and  those  i  and 

d-.aru'tn  1  ■  •  salo  and  barter  of  the  liah. 

7h»  French  Gu.  ruiiu.r,t  baa  done  its  part  to  facilitate  the  extension  of 
"ti^  <ulturc  j  it  has  set  np  model  farms  in  order  to  giro  a  practical 
Amaaattioci  :  ways  of  cai  tho  industry,  and  It  has 

spxuud  iisaili  from  iu  nary  tu  the  task  of  VI  tcctiag  the 

Iota.    Tii  d  to  demonstrate  all  questions 

Mutated   with  tbo    modi:  of  cultivation.      Experiments  are  constantly 
ton;  rude  as  to  the  best  way  of  collecting  the  spawn, 
•It  iiy.v  .y  of  Arcachon,  for  instance,  may  be  seen  great 

mm  of  GoTcrnmeal  fascines,  like  small  Louses,  tbc  space  between  being 
with   tiles  and  ■  arsons 

of  moreable   floors  and 
scattered  great  quantities  of  eld  shells 
tray  of  c  vpawn  as  may  not  i , 

.una.    As  xu  i  ■  the  Gtnsai  of  these  modes  of 

ienuiif  tbc  :n»y  be  i: 

are  U  an  excellent  imperial  park  of  the 
tat  kind  ol  Concarneau :  it  is  tituated  in  a  creek  called  the  Base  de 

ia  an   oyster   farm  by  a  private 
ight  to  be  matt 
iters,  as  a  feeding  strum.  I  I  into  tbc 

•pace  of  about  thirty  imperial  acres,  nnd  the  chief 
ate  brood  to  stock  the  parks 
<f  sscfa  as  are  br;iitiniQg  ov  ihc  group  of  parks  in  this 

tV»ur  v«~  bay  "ill 

stafgrau  u*»  .'rring  ns  models  :  ,  and  as 

•at  kinds  ef  brood. 
. 

baa  Wen  done,  and  v. 

bare 
la  of  Ktan 
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day  being  fine,  and  the  sea  calm,  it  seemed  a  plettMt  and  brief  sail  from 
(Vend,  win  M  we  had  hem   .■, ■>;>.':  tW   stew.*,  to  WliiistJtble, 

ami  wc  name  this  latter  place  because  it  is  the  scene  of  »  very  considerable 
iukI  well-conducted  industry  in  oysters.  The  oyster  farm  of  Whit-' 
is  held  by  a  joint-stock  company;  it  is  a  co-operative  enterprise  in  tin: 
best  sense  of  the  term,  «rjd  has  been  in  existence  for  a  long  period.  The 
oyster-bed  of  that  place  ll  al.i.m  a  mUfl  and  a  lialf  (quart,  nod  ha*  been 
such  a  very  prosperous  conani  1 1  (0  have-  acquired  the  name  of  "  the 
bappy  fishing  grounds."'  At  Whitstulile,  Faversh.nn,  and  adjoining  water 
farms,  not  counting  tli<:  ]  1  to  a  newly-fonm  d  company", 

a  space  of  twenty-seven  square  Bulfli  is  taken  np  in  oyster  eultun 

try  carried  on  in  this  piece  of  ground  involves  the  pain  and  the 
axpenditOM  of  a  very  large  sum  of  money  yearly;  S,00O  people  arc 
rui|ili>yi:i],  who  earn  capital  wages  all  the  year  round — the  sum  paid  for 
labour  by  the  various  companies  being  Bet  down  at.  <  v>r  1  ('>(>, ' 
annum,  and  in  addition  to  this,  expenditure  for  wage*,  a  large  sum  '» 
of  course  required  for  the  repairing  and  purchasing  of  boats,  sails, 
dredges,  <fee.  &c 

Thfl  course  of  work  at  Whitstabh'  is  much  as  follows: — The  business 
of  the  company  is  to  feed  oy.itvrs  for  the  London  and  other  markets;  for 
this  purpose  they  buy  brood  or  spat,  and  lay  it  down  in  their  btds  to 
grow.  When  the  company's  own  oysters  produce  a  spat,  that  is,  when 
the  spawn  or  "  Jloatsome,"  emitted  from  their  own  bed  a,  Jails  upon 
own  ground,  M  much  the  better;    1ml  (hit  falling  of  the  spat  is  in  a  great 

«0  accidental,  as  no  rule  ran  In:  laid  il'.wu  an  to  whether  the  oyster* 
will  (tpawn  in  any  particular  year,  or  where  the  spawn  may  be  carried 
to.  No  artificial  contrivances  have  hitherto  been  used  at  Wliiutahkt 
for  the  saving  of  the  spawn.  We  must  now  explain,  before  going 
further,  the  ratio  of  growth.  While  in  the  spat  state  it  is  calculated 
that  a  biiBhel  measure  will  contain  25,000  oysters.  Whm  the  spawn 
is  two  years  old  it  II  called  brood,  and  while  in  this  condition  a 
bushel  measure  will  hold  5,000.  In  the  next  stage  of  growth,  oysters 
are  called  ware,  and  it  takes  about  2,000  to  fill  the  bushel.  In  the 
final,  or  oyster  stng<>,  a  bushel  contains  1,500  individuals.  Very  large 
sums  have  bttB  paid  in  some  years  by  the  Whitstablo  company  for  brood 
with  irhioh  to  stock  their  grounds,  great  quantities  being  collected  from 
the  Essex  side;  and  a  large  number  of  people  derive  a  comfortable  income 
by  collecting  oyster  brood  on  the  public  foreshores,  and  disposing  of  it 
to  persons  who  have  private  oyster  nurseries  or  "  layings,"  as  these 
are  locally  eaUtdL  31m  grounds  of  Pont — an  open  water  sixteen  miles 
long  by  thBeC  btoad — are  particularly  fruitful  in  spat,  and  free  to  all. 
About  ow:  hundred  and  fifty  boats  with  crew*  of  three  or  lour  mt  0 
Mutant  employment  upon  it  in  obtaining  young  oysters,  which  are  sold 
to  the  neighbouring  oyster  farmers,  although  it  is  certain  that  the  brood 
thus  freely  obtained  must  have  Hosted  out  of  their  own  oyster  beds.  The 
j nice  of  brood  is  often  ns  high  as  40s.  per  bushel,  and  it  !s  the  sum 
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this  cost  ];  must  be  looked  to  for  Ac  paying  of 

•  ahznlson  of  profit. 
The  beds  of  Whitstablc  are  "  worked  "  with  great  industry,  ami  it  is 
u>  process  of  "working"  that  improves  the  Whitsuble  oyster  bo  r  | 
brjouA  those  f<  ■  Daton!  bedB,  which  are  known  as  "comm 

acontraui  iters  which  an called  •' native."   These 

biter  are  justly  considered  to  be  of  superior  Dstoar,  although  do  particular 
ration  can  be  given  lor  their  being  so.  Indeed,  in  many  inatsnnra  they 
ire  not  natives  at  all,  but  a  grand  mixture  of  all  kind*,  brood  being  brought 
1nn  Presion-1'  th  of  Forth,  gad  from  many 

to  enrich  the  stock.     The  so-called  native  oysters, — and 
is  applied  to  nil  thai  arc  bred  in  the  eatuariea  of  the  Thames, — are 
wry  large  in  flesh,  •OCCoJttt,  and  delicate,  and  fetch  a  much  Im-rlior  price 
dan  any  other  oyster.  The  beds  of  tedanibi  London 

thy  or  on  similar  formations.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  the 
dllfaence  in  flavour  and  quantity  <>!  ! I . - s !  1  is  produced  by  the  system  of 
transplanting  and  working  that  is  rigor  on  over  all  the  beds 

is  Ike  estnary  of  the  Thames.  Every  year  the  whole  extent  of  the 
laytap  arc  gone  over  and  examined  by  means  of  the  dredge.  Successive 
ferfcoc*  nrc  dredged  over  day  by  day,  and  it  may  be  slid  kbit  almost 
•very  individual  oyster  is  examined  once  a  year.  On  the  occasion  of 
thne  examinations  the  brood  is  detached  from  the  en  1>>  oysters 

srt  separated,  and  all  ki  I   (and   these  urc  very  numerous) 

arc  snxed  upon  nnd  killed.  It  requires  about  eight  men  pee  acre  to 
eer*  the  beds  effectively.  During  three  days  a  week,  dredging  for  what 
»  tailed  the  "planting"  is  carried  on,  that  J*,  the  ■■  c  of  the 

ry»tm  frrou  oao  place  tO  another,  ax  may  he  thought  mnlahlr  I" . :-  their 
Ervssh,  and  ah*  (be  rt  mi  the  clearing  away  of  mussels, 

sad  m  on.     On  the  other  three  days  of  the  week,  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
the  own  to  dredge  for  the  London  market.     A  bell  w  carried  round  aud 
nag  rrery  morning  to  rouso  the  dredger*,  and,  at  a  given  signal,  all  tlio 
Ma  Marl  to  do  their  portion  of  the  work.     There  is  usually  a  ; 
■sk,  or  "  stint,"  as  it  is  I  bat  is,  u  certain  quantity  of  oysters 

•  procure  of  a  ahupely,  useable  condition,  all  others  being  thrown  back 
to  tie  sea,  the  small  and  nice-looking  ones  to  wail  till  their  beards  be 
rewn,  !]■••  ol.I  and  ugly  ones  to  repent  the  story  of  their  birth.  The 
of  t!  r  Company   is  managed,  nnd  managed 

■ell,  by  a  jury  ol"  twelve,  and  the  shares  Ot  privileges  of  the  company 

ly  be  held  by  lb  a  Booiotyinto  irhion  t!i. 

tt  way  of  admission,  namely,  by  birth.     A  man's  interest  in  the 

omcern  ends  by  Lis  death,  but,  if  married,  the  widow  is  entitled  to  a 

The  Whitstablc-  Company  have  a  fleet  of  boats,  consist  m 

—"■"•■■•■j  and  carrying  hoys — lor  they  still  carry  on  the  old  fashion 

amding  tin'  rebate  by  the  Thames,  they  do  not  usq 

Uw  rail  way— which  i*  valued  at  siO.OOW.,  and  their  lying  stock  of  oysters 

nthsugut  to  be  worth  at  least  200,0001'. 
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Hi.  it  I  r.iher  oy;.tr-r  companies  that  entry  on  business  in  the 

I   i'm     Thame*.     There  is,  for  instance,  the    compa  • 
burghcro  of  Quccnsborougli,   which   ia  as  strictly  regulated   as  tlut  of 
Wkil  W&toa  proddC  U   Milton  oyster*.     Wo  may  al*o 

uv,  which  claims  to  he  the  moat  i 
1  Bum  :  it  y  centuries.     Then  there 

are  many  gentl*  awn  private  beds,  and  carry  on  a  large  business. 

Mr.  Ail  mod,  a  London  oyster-merchant,  baa  always  from  forty  to  fifty 
|  1(6  I  j:i  Mm  trade.  These  shi|ii  vary  horn  snv.ll  dredging  v<*»cl» 
of  flight  Of  ten  tuns  to  carrying  ibipl  t£  lliirty,  forty,  or  fifty  tons,  according 
ns  they  are  employed  on  the  home  banks  or  in  voyages  to  Ireland  or  the 
Channel  Wand*. 

The  system  oi'im;  i   in  all  the  companies  on  the  Thames  is 

very  similar.     The  Qolno  Fish       my,  for  instance,  is  supei 

l.y  n  jury  of  twelve,  appointed  by  a  functionary  called  the  water- bai  lift", 
who,  in  his  turn,  is  appointed  by  the  corporation  of  Colchester.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  season  the  jury  meet  together,  take  stock  of  the  oysters 
in  hand,  and  then  fix  tho  prico  nt  which  Bales  may  be  made  during  the 
season,  and  also  UBI  the  price  lobe  paid  to  the  dredgermen  for  lit 
rrhich  is  usually  at  so  much  ]tcr  icaih,  the  name  of  n  local  measure.  'II I 
:in  of  the  company  notifies  to  the  dredgers  Iboir  daily  Mint,  vrliich, 
ID    .  rStiM  with  the  demand,  ami  :  rM  to  ttrchri  wash; 

but  the  time  occupied  iu  the  ta?k  is  .iclJoni  more  than  a  couple  of  hours, 
remainder  of  the  day  at  the  man's  own  disposal;  and  as 
M  dredgers  are  OXellenl  cUVen,  they  frequently  get  exti  i  eta 
nunl.     The  pulftsstiOMllI  dredgers  "ho  work  for  tho  Colne  < 
very  good  wages,  nt  from  three  to  five  shillings  per  wash  of  two  peeks, 
— a  fourth  of  what  they  earn  is  paid  for  the  boat,  and  the  rest  of  die 
money  is  divided  among  the  crew.      Privnt.  work 

done  cheaper.      But   take  the  system  of  i  OT  h  me  oyster  farming  at  a 
whole,  it  is  highly  profitable,  and  only  rciptii  .-.-!  im.-ry  (hi 

gathering  of  the  be  almost  perfect. 

"We  IN  *orry  to  know  that  the  Scottish  oyMcrmen  arc  not  no  provi*' 
M  their  brethren  of  the  south.  The  Fifth  of  Forth  may,  without  ex- 
aggeration, be  and  t<>  bt  MM  groat  oyster-bed;  yet  oysters  are  becow 
y  more  difficult  to  nhtaiu  in  Edinburgh.  Tho  oyster-beds  of  the 
of  Forth  extend  for  a  length  of  twenty  miles,  that  is,  from  an 
island  called  Inch  Muefcrn  to  Cockonr.ie,  and  at  some  places  tho  beds 
m  RMtrlj  three  ioilM  in  bruuitli,  the  quality  of  the  oysters  being  »•• 
markably  line.  The  fishermen,  although  they  hold  these  beds  from  tlic 
Buperiors  at  a  merely  nominal  rent,  do  nothing  in  the  way  of  adding 
to   their  natural  productiveness  by  culture  or  cleaning.      Five  or  six 

Ofl  of  oysters  ore  taken  out  cf  the  Forth   every  season,   and 
draught  on  the  hank* — ooopled   nrltfl   MM  (act  that  in  some  years  little 

I  spawn  is  einitt.il,  and  that  the  mortality  among  the  young  i.- 
MTttt — it  i i ng  a  figure  above  the  ratio  of 
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When  trc  hare  told  that  an  cy*tcr  it  thought  to  yield  from  one  to  tw< 
lion*  of  you.-  probable  tliat  n  draught  en  the  banks 

of  eix  millions  a  year  should  bo  dangerous  to  the  productive nww  t>r  Bra 
lird«;  but  although  nil  kinds  of  shell-fish  are  remarkably  fecund,  it 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  mortality  Incidental  to  sea  lift  is  enormous, 
and  thtre  are  animals  that,  according  to  the  dredgers,  devour  the  sjsit 
a*  Bailors  do  pea-soup  ;  and,  as  we  have  already  stated,  it"  tin-  spawn  does 
not  speedily  attain  a  coigno  of  vantage  to  which  it  can  cling,  it  in  for  ever 
lost.     Even  the  salmon,  wi  tit  it*  superior  pvoteftfii  i. lege*,  scarcely 

jield*  one  presentable  table  foJi  for  each  lltouaand  egg*  that  are  spawned. 
Tbc  Edinburgh  oyster  bed*,  which  arc  held  from  the  Corporation  Bad 
the  Dnkc  of  Buccleugb,  at  a  total  un,  an:  mfl 

the  society  of  free  fishermen  of  Newhaven.     Tin-  bftt  betters  arc  found  on 
the  bed*  belonging  to  tho  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  but  unfortunately  they  are 
sot  allowed  to  lie  a  proper  time  so  as  to  come  to  maturity  and  reproduce, 
in  consequence  of  there  being  too  many  boats  engaged  in  the  dredging. 
They  number  no  fewer  than  from  fifty  to  seventy  in  all,  and  the  daily 
taking*  of  each  boat  vary  much,  ranging  fata  l,W0  bj  "J.. Mid  \  they  are 
Bsoally  disponed  of  at  the  boat's  side,  at  price*  vjiryirn 
taadrtd — thirty-two  being  added  to  each  hundred,  ns  is  cu 
blwrmen.      Very  fir.c  oyster*  are  brought   from   PHfttOB-ftfltt,  n   little 
Uuif-placo  about  eight  miles  from  Edinburgh.      Tin  -e  arc  known  t 
"raadores,"  and  their  praise*  have  been  celebrated  by  Christopher  Worth 
sad  other  celebrated  gastronomers.     They  are  said  to  derive  their  fine 
Amur  from  the  refuse  water  escaping  from  the  salt  pans,  and  they  used 
to  bs  taken  close  to  these  establishments,  bancs  ib-ir  tsaban  or  ' 
dws."    The  beds  at  this  .part  of  the  Fim  :li   are  aim  grcaUj  Degtecicd;  BO 
to  m  any  kind  of  cultivation  is  concerned,  and  wc  regret  to  see 
krgtoui,'.  rood  are  being  daily  dredged  fur  the  purpose  of  feeding 

tartyster  beds  in  the  estuary  i  f  the  Thames.  Upon  the  last  occasion  of 
ear  iaspecting  these  beds  no  less  that)  n  hundred  barrel*  of  oyster  brood 
■mia  course  of  being  despatched  to  the  beds  of  Wfcltttahlo  IQa  neigh- 
benrheod,  so  that  next  year,  or  next  again,  tii-  Lohdontm  Will,  iti  ill 
{sebsbulty,  b«  (easting  on  the  pnndore  "natives"  of  Preston-Pans. 

Tht  wholesale  spoliation   now  going  en  ut  the  opt  I  the  Frith 

rth  it  greatly  to  be  L,  although  we  think  il  ii  1  lo 

*wk  il*  own  cure,  for  the  beds  once  thoroughly  exhausted  from  the  ovcr- 
drsdgiag  which  is  now  going   on — and  it  is  so  great   that   Ihi 
mmiinul  in  I  irgh  will  soon  have  to  be  brought  from  London — will 

h  til  probability  be  i- 1  t . .  - .  i     ■  u  the  plan  now  *n 

pjpolar  on  the  contiiitnt,  end  lh<  property  depri 

*f  the  chance  of  ever  again  despoiling  them.     The  Frith  "I*  Perth  seems 
r.tined  by  nature  fi»r  the  laying  down  of  oyster  forms  : 
way  inch  of  tho  bottom  of  that  river  might  be  laid  thick  with  OJBtaa 
aV»  Alloa  Berwick.     A  thou  at  within 

IW  bound*  of  the  present  beds  carry  on  a.  highly  remunerative 
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It  is  phasing  to  note  th I  '  re  becoming  in  some  degree 

. .i    •    to  tin-  jiuicluctH ■:■  powers  of  their  seaboard,  and  that  licences  for 
the  formation  of  oyster  beds  i  parts  of  the  coast  ere  eonati 

applied  for ;  bo  large  a  space  as  5,000  acres,  extending  over  tlie  shores  of 
ten  counties,  liaving  been  granted  by  the  Fishery  Commissioner*  b 
six  different  person*  for  the  purpose*  of  oyster  forming.  What  u  wanted 
in  tin  lister  tale  is  "  a  public  opinion  "  on  the  subject  of  the fisheries;  I 
Mr.  Redmond  Barry,  who  has  kindly  sent  us  a  great  budget  of  inkinn.v 
tion,  ifl  l.ilx.uiinir  tO  CMStS,  As  regards  the  Irish  oyster  fisheries,  it  is 
curioux  to  note  that,  although  the  Irish  *•  nttivea  "  had  at  one  time  a  very 
buil  reputation,  all  the  great  haul;*  have  been  cleaned  out  by  over  fishing. 
The  celebrated  Carlingford  beds  are  exhausted,  so  are  the  m:uiy  beds  of 
Sligo,  as  also  the  oyster  banks  of  Clare;   on  the  ed  Tndee  beds 

there  is  not  even  the  ghost  of  a  shell  to  be  found,  while  some  of  the 
remaining  bede  are  being  so  rapidly  exhausted  by  the  transportation  of 
the  young  O^Btera  to  the  E&ngllSB  bunks,  that  in  n  short  time  they,  too, 
will  be  without  a  single  oyster.  An  much  as  8,000/.  have  been  paid  fur 
brood  at  certain  of  the  Irish  fisheries,  and  this  wu  shipped  away  to  l>e  fed 
as  natives  in  the  Thames.  A  celebrated  Thames  oyster  former,  WOO  has 
largely  sun-eyed  the  Irish  coast,  ia  of  opinion  that  it  contains  man;, 
spots  for  the  laying  dowu  of  oyster  beds,  and  that  n  very  large  cwnmcrot 
il  be  carried  on,  if  not  in  oysters  for  consumption,  at  any  rite  in  brooJ, 
for  the  Thames  oyster  companies. 

According  to  a  correspondent,  of  The  Timet,  the  number  of  orstem 
ci.iiMin.nl  in  Peril  i«  at  the  rate  of  upwards  of  one  million  per  day  !  Iti 
order  that  a  proper  judgment  might  be  come  to  a*  regards  the  flavour  ami 
quality  of  Fieuch  grown  oystera,  a  tuatiug  exhibition  was  recently  held  l,y 
the  Acclimatization  Society  of  Paris,  when  a  great  number  of  difil a 
growths  were  criticised.  The  oyeters  were  all  opened  on  the 
shell,    and    Wire    not  touched  by    spoon  or  fork,  but  were  sucked  in"' 

the  month,  which  is  the  proper  way  to  eat  them,  and  had  no  condin 
other  than  their  owu  sauce.     Wo.    m  id  uot  go   over  tin    namei  i  I"   *"'' 
localities  profaned  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  great  praise  was  bestowed  °n 
this  new  [ilia.se  ol    French  industry,  and  on  M.  Coste  for  its  deri 
We  consume  enormous  quantities  of  oysters,  too,  anil  mirely  we  can  do  "> 
England  what  is  done  so  easily  in  Franco.     From  what  [*  annually  see 
ed  in  the  estuary  of  the  Thames,  without  much  culture,  il   la  i 
that   our  supplies  can   bo  largely  augmented,  and  that,   however  g1*1'-'1' 
may  he  the  demand,  it  can  be  met  by  an  extension  of  the  plan  of  ojnst** 
(arming 
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Tub   New    Mam 

N  Tuesday  afternoon  Molly  returned 
home,  to  the  bo: 

strange,   and    what    Warwickshire 

people  would  call  "  united,"  to  her. 

k.    |  ^^k  N<w- p;i int.  now  paper,  new  colour*; 

III  je  yf     i  ."j^r^X.     grim  sorvouta  dressed  in  tiuax  ' 

^   rfu  Jj*L3aT^  /^^^^fi    ;""*    olijoetin;/    to    ivory    rliiinge- — 

1  i  ■Jin   tin  ir   in.istcr":-  I  tO  tin- 

IK'W  oilduth    in    the  hull,   "  which 
tripped   'em    up,   and    threw    'em 
(I    mi,  and  was  cold  to  the  feet,  and 
,io."      All  tli.  M 

ooraplaints  Molly  had  to  Ustea  to, 

;uid   it   ma   DOt  :i  rLo.n'ul    pf  pajra 
t  >r   the    reception   which   ahe 
already  felt  to  be  so  ii>rmidabii  . 
The-   sound    of    their    carriage- 
■a    wheel  io.:i  id  at  last,  and  Molly 

^-   ^^  -Jrlfrifir        went  to  die  front  door  to  meet  them. 
Iki-  liitliei-  got  out  first,  and   took 
bcr  hand  and  helped  his  brido  to  alight.     Then  ho 

tiated  her  fondly,  and  passed  her  on  tf  hiB  wife;  but  her  veil  was  80 
••rarely  (and  becomingly)   fusteued  down,  that  it  wan  BOOM  tj»c   I 
Mra,  Gibson  could  gel  her  lijw  clear  to  greet  Ilt  now  daughter.     '1'lnn 
there  was  luggage  to  be  seen  about  -,  nnd  both  the  tray,  occupied 

in  thia,  while  Molly  sto*  -I  by,  trembling  with  excitement,  unable  to  help, 
and  only  conscious  rathe)  in.j$  look*,  as  heavy  box  after  heavy 

icd  up  the  paissagc. 
"Molly,  my  dear,  show — your  mamma  to  her  room  1  " 

1  •ibaon  had  hesitated,  because  the  question  of  (lie  name  by  which 
Molly  was  to  call   her   new  relation  had  never  occurred  t»  him   b> 
The  colour  flashed  into  Molly'a  face.     Wan  she  to  cull  her  "  mamma?"— 
name  long  appropriated  in  her  mind  to  some  one  chw — t<»  In  r  •  v,n 
A  mother.      The  rebellious  heart  iosc  agaiiut  it,  but  she  said  nothing. 
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She  led  the  way  upstairs,  Mrs.  Gibson  turning  round,  from  time  to  time, 
with  some  fresh  direction  as  to  which  bag  or  trunk  she  needed  most  She 
hardly  spoke  to  oily  till  they  were  both  in  the  newly-furnished  bedroom, 
where  a  small  firo  had  been  lighted  by  Molly's  orders. 

"  Now,  my  love,  we  can  embrace  each  other  in  peace.  O  dear,  how 
tired  I  am  1 " — (after  the  embrace  had  been  accomplished.)  "  My  spirits 
are  so  easily  affected  with  fatigue ;  but  your  dear  papa  has  been  kindness 
itself.  Dear  !  what  an  old-fashioned  bed  !  And  what  a—  But  it  doesn't 
signify.  By  and  by  we'll  renovate  the  house — won't  we,  my  dear  ?  And 
you'll  be  my  little  maid  to-night,  and  help  mo  to  arrange  a  few  thing?, 
for  I'm  just  worn  out  with  the  day's  journey." 

"  I've  ordered  a  sort  of  tea-dinner  to  be  ready  for  you,"  said  Molly. 
«'  Shall  I  go  and  tell  them  to  send  it  in  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  sure  if  I  can  go  down  again  to-night  It  would  be  very 
comfortable  to  have  a  little  table  brought  in  here,  and  sit  in  my  dressing- 
gown  by  this  cheerful  fire.  But  to  be  sure,  there's  your  dear  papa  ?  I 
really  don't  think  he  would  eat  anything  if  I  were  not  there.  One  must 
not  think  about  oneself,  you  know.  Yes,  I'll  come  down  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour." 

But  Mr.  Gibson  had  found  a  note  awaiting  him}  with  an  immediate 
summons  to  an  old  patient,  dangerously  ill ;  and,  snatching  a  mouthful  of 
food  while  his  horse  was  being  paddled,  he  had  TO  resume  at  once  his  old 
habits  of  attention  to  his  profession  above  everything. 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Gibson  found  that  he  was  not  likely  to  miss  her 
presence — he  had  eaten  a  very  tolerable  lunch  of  bread  and  cold  meat  in 
solitude,  so  her  fears  about  his  appetite  in  her  absence  were  not  well 
founded — she  desired  to  have  her  meal  upstairs  in  her  own  room ;  and 
poor  Molly,  not  daring  to  tell  the  servants  of  this  whim,  had  to  carry  up 
first  a  table,  which,  however  small,  was  too  heavy  for  her ;  and  afterwards 
all  the  choice  portions  of  the  meal,  which  she  had  taken  great  pains  to 
arrange  on  the  table,  as  she  had  seen  such  things  done  at  Hamley,  inter- 
mixed with  fruit  and  flowers  that  had  that  morning  been  sent  in  from 
various  great  houses  where  Mr.  Gibson  was  respected  and  valued.  How 
pretty  Molly  had  thought  her  handiwork  an  hour  or  two  before! 
How  dreary  it  seemed  as,  at  last  released  from  Mrs.  Gibson's  conver- 
sation, she  sate  down  in  solitude  to  cold  tea  and  the  drumsticks  of  the 
chicken  1  No  one  to  look  at  her  preparations,  and  admire  her  deft-handed- 
ness  and  taste  1  She  had  thought  that  her  father  would  be  gratified 
by  it,  and  then  he  had  never  seen  it.  She  had  meant  her  cares  as 
an  offering  of  good-will  to  her  stepmother,  who  even  now  was  ringing 
her  bell  to  have  the  tray  taken  away,  and  Miss  Gibson  summoned  to  her 
bedroom. 

Molly  hastily  finished  her  meal,  and  went  upstairs  again. 

"  I  feel  so  lonely,  darling,  in  this  strange  house  ;  do  come  and  be  with 
me,  and  help  me  to  unpack.  I  think  your  dear  papa  might  have  put  off 
his  visit  to  Mr.  Craven  Smith  for  just  this  one  evening." 
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1 
i  droll  p<>  Mm.  Gibson,  * 

Mr.  Smith  mi  iuc  of  jt>ur  father1! 

to  him  to  todi  Boo  Its  expert  any  ]■ 

,'dtaagrcc- 
v  answered, — 

1 1  lie  ij  oj  a  man  said  bo;  and  pap 

:naa  do  son;  ic  last  strngclc  ensicr.     At  any 

:t'«  always  a  comfur    |      i  • 

re  of  drat  1 1 
i !    Heallv,  if  I  bad  beard  all  the#a  detail*  of  your  father'*  r- 

i  \tutt  brought  myirlf  to  ham  bin 
"  IL  doem*l  ninl..-  :i.    illness  or  tlic  death;  he  does  his  beat 
iinT.1.      1  call  it  a  Y«ry  fine  thing  if  what  he  Asa  '■>  do. 

And  jotj  i  *o,  ton,  whwi  you  see  how  lie  is  watched  for,  and  how 

]>eople  W' 

'.alk  any  more  ofsnch  gloomy  things  to-nigl 
think  1  shall  go  to  btd  at  once,  I  am  so  tired,  if  yon  will  onl) 
till  I  get  sleepy,  dai  ju  will  talk  to  me,  the  sound  of  your 

will  «oe«  send  me  off." 

Moll .  [mother  to  sleep,  preferring  t! 

the  harder  Uak  ■  fitauol  murmur  of  speech. 

Then  she  stole  doxr  si  into  tbe  dil  to  the  fire 

nai  purposely  tier  lh«  BeTrmi  dia- 

ritBlun:  at  their  n  MKB. 

mnajil  it,  however,  I 

ttd  sad  rearranged  some  comfortable  Ibod  I 

*»n  sgain  on  the  bcarth-roj,  gnring  into  tho  tit.;  in  n  <lr.-.-.my  rercrie, 

i  had  enoi:  cause  the  leans  to  drop  unnoi 

fr«»  her  ryes,  jumped  op,  and  shook  hordclf  fattO  «*  at 

•*» "Miad  of  her  lather's  stap. 

ran  Smith!  "  said  she. 
"I*,,  itst  recogoired  me.     He  w.u  one  of  my  I 

OB»i- 

r.  Gibson  sate  down  I  n-chair  made  ready  for  hi  II 

hi*  hands  at  the  6rc, 

tntta  of  n  Then   be   roused  himself  from 

nd  und  tin:  room,  he  said  brirkly  enough, — 

• 
T»s  tired,  and  wont  to  btd  early.     Oh,  papa  1  must  1  en'.  I 

with  a  slight  o 
Jfelh  i  near  hint  ;  lie  stim-d  it>  and 

•♦spcJ  .  i  he  reci. 

I'm  sure  she  muttil 
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the  duty  of  a  mother  to  jtM  ■     Wo  all  may  RU  akes,  and  lier  I 

may  not  bo  quite  all  at  once  our  ways  ;  but  at.-mv  i 
a  family  bond  between  us." 

What  would  Roger  say  wjis  right  ? — that  mi  the  question  that  roie 
to  Mull)''.-*  mind.  She  liad  always  s]H)keu  of  ber,  fatlu-r's  new  wife  as 
on,  and  had  once  burst  out  at  Miss  Brownings'  with  a  protesta- 
tion that  she  never  would  call  her  "  mamma."  She  did  not  feel  drawn  to 
her  new  relation  by  their  intercourse  that  evening.  She  kept  silence, 
though  she  knew  her  father  was  expecting  an  answer.  At  last  he  gave 
up  hia  expectation,  and  turned  to  another  ■object  ;  told  :il 
journey,  qui  M'miu  i  her  as  to  I h t-  11. unity:,,  the  Brownings,  Lady  Harriet, 
and  the  afternoon  they  had  passed  together  at  the  Manor  House.  But 
there  was  a  certain  hardness  and  constraint  in  his  manner,  and  in  hers 
a  heaviness  and  absence  of  mind.     All  at  once  she  said, — 

"Papa,  1  will  call  li.i-  'mamma!'" 

He  look  her  hand,  and  grasped  it  tight  j    but  for  an   instant  01 
did  not  speak.     Then  be  ttid, — 

•■  Sou  won't  be  sorry  fin  it.,   Molly,  when  you  come  to  lie  as 
Craven  Smith  did  to-night." 

For  some  time  the  murmurs  and  grumblings  ©f  the  two  older  ser 
confined  to  MoSy*i  ears,  then  they  spread  to  hec  father's,  who, 

Molly'*  dismay,  uiade  summary  work  with  them. 

"  You  don't  like  Mrs.  Gibson's  ringing  her  bell  so  often,  don't  you  ', 
You've  been  spoilt,  I'm  afraid ;  but  if  you  don't  conform  to  my  < 
desires,  you  have  the  remedy  in  your  own  hands,  you  know." 

What  servant  out  mebted  the  temptation  to  give  warning  after  such 
&8peeih  M  that  I  P.i-tiy  told  Molly  she  wasgoiugto  leave,  in  as  indifferent 
muer  as  she  could  possibly  assume  toward*  the  girl,  whom  the  bad 
tended  and  been  about  for  the  last  sixteen  years.  Molly  had  hitherto 
considered  bet  ICRBCT  nurso  as  a  fixture  in  the  house  ;  she  would  alnic« 
as  soon  have  thoughtfof  her  father's  proposing  to  sever  the  relationship 
botWMn  thrill  ;  afid  here  was  Betty  coolly  talking  oylt  whether  her  next 
place  should  be  in  town  or  country.  But  a  great  deal  of  this  was 
:<■-  mini]  hardness.  In  a  week  or  two  Betty  was  in  llooda  of  tears  at 
the  prOtpcct  of  leaving  her  nursling,  and  would  fain  have  stayed  and 
answered  all  the  bolls  in  the  house  once  every  quarter  of  as  hour.  Y.\  go 
Mr.  Gibson's  masculine   heart  vas    touelied    by    the  sorrow    of  the  old 

servant,  whii-li  made  itcelf  obvious  to  him  every  time  he  came  acrow  her 
by  her  broken  voice  and  her  swollen  eyes. 

One  day  he  said  to  Molly,  "I  wish  you'd  ask  your  mamma  if 
Betty  mil-lit  not  stay,  if  she  tnadc  a  proper  apology,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing." 

"  1  don't  much  think  it  will  be  of  any  use,"  said  Molly,  in  anm 
voice.     "I  know  she  is  writing,  or  has  writ  ten,  about  some  uudor-houae- 
maid  at  the  Towers." 

"  Well  ! — all   I  want  is  peace  and  a  decent  quantity  of  el 
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•ha  I  come  I  sec  enough  of  tears  ia  other  people*!  house*. 

A&aiS,  Betty  has  been  with  us  Bixteen  years — *  6ort  of  service 
ariose  world.     Bat  the  woman  maybe  happii  i  Do  as  you 

itc  scout  asking  mamma;  only  if  the  agrees,  I  shall  be  quite  a illing." 
bo  M  I    her   hand   at  making   a  request   14  that  effect   to 

nb.     Her  Inrtiael  rite  shoald  be  unsuccessful;  but 

Hnl;  fatcur  was  never  refused  ia  so  soft  a  tone. 

"Mr  dear  girl.  I  should  never  have  thought  of  sending  nn  old  servant 
•way, — uae  who  has  had  the  charge  of  you  from  your  birth,  or  nearly 
*>.  I  mnld  not  hove  had  the  heart  to  do  it.  She  might  have  stayed  for 
rr«  fcr  me,  if  she  had  on!  i    to  .ill  my  wishes;  and  1  sun  not 

BsresHoabJe,  am  I  ?  But,  you  sec,  she-  complained  ;  and  when  your 
a*/  papa  spoke  to  her,  aha  gave  warning ;  and  it  ia  qiute  against 
■J  puiciples  ever  to  take  an  apology   from   a  servant   who  h:u  given 

"She  is  so  sorry,"  pleaded  Molly  ;  "she  says  she  will  do  anything 
joa  aha,  and  attend  to  all  your  orders,  if  she  may  only  stay." 

"But,  «we«i  one,  you  iwu  tu  forget  that  1  MBBOt  go  against  my 
JTOopUa,  however  much   I   may   he  sorry  for  Betty.  Id  BOt 

km  p»cn  way  to  ill-temper,  as  I  said  before  ;  altltOttgn  1   t 
W,  u*\  oOBsidered  her  a  moot  i  servant,  thoroughly  spoilt,  bj 

tnisguad  no  mistress  for  so  long,  I  should  have  borne  with  her — at 
ka*,  I  dank  I  should — as  long  as  I  could.     Now  I  have  all   but  engaged 
Msiu,  who  was  undcr-houscmaid  at  tlio   Towers,  so  don't    ,.  i    OM   I    u 
■•J  me  of  Betty's  sorrow,  or   anybody  else's   sorrow,  fat   I'm 
*"<at  rja  your  dear   pupa's  sad  stories   and   other   things,    I'm  ■.-■ 
t**t  net" 

Mdly  was  silent  for  a  paojmcitl  OE  two. 

"litre  you  quite  engaged  Maria'/"  asked  she. 

"No— I  said  'all  but  engaged.'  Sometimes  one  would  think  you  did 
*« Uar  things,  dear  Molly  !  M  replied  Mrs.  Gibson,  p« •tulautly.  ■  Maria 
■  Mag  in  a  place  where  they  don't  give  licr  as  much  wages  as  she 
■tares.  Perhaps  they  can't  afford  it,  poor  things  1  I'm  always  sorry 
fcr  ftrmty,  and  would  never  speak  luirdly  of  those  who  are  not  rich  ; 
*•«  1  late  offered  bar  two  pounds  more  than  she  gets  at  present,  so  I 
'  I  •■'■•  'II  have.  At  any  rate,  if  they  increase  her  wages,  I 
•ocaseary  offer  in  proportion;  so  1  think  I'm  sure  to  get  her.  BOOfl 
*  pattti  girl ! — always  brings  in  a  letter  on  a  salver  1 " 

Tree*  Betty  !  "  said  Molly,  softly. 

"Poor  old  soul !  I  hope  she'll  profit  by  the  lesson,  I'm  sure,"  sighed 
"8  Mrs.  Gibson;  "but  it's  a  pity  we  hadn't  Maria  before  the  county 
fctaUos  began  to  call." 

Sirs.  Gibson  had  been  highly  gratified  by   the   circumstance  of  so 
■any  calls  •»  ftwra  county  families."     Hec  husband  was  much  rasp 
•dmsay  ladies  from  various  halls,  courts,  and  houses,  who  had  profit 
*7  *>»  services  towards  themselves  and  their  toffies,  thought  it  right  to 
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pay  his  new  wife  the  attention  of  a  call  when  they  drove  into  Hollingford 
to  shop.  The  state  of  expectation  into  which  these  calls  threw  Mrs.  Gibson 
rather  diminished  Mr.  Gibson's  domestic  comfort.  It  was  awkward  to  be 
carrying  hot,  savoury-smelling  dishes  from  the  kitchen  to  the  dining-room 
at  the  very  time  when  high-born  ladies,  with  noses  of  aristocratic  refine- 
ment, might  be  calling.  Still  more  awkward  was  the  accident  which 
happened  in  consequence  of  clumsy  Betty's  haste  to  open  the  front  door 
to  a  lofty  footman's  ran-tan,  which  caused  her  to  set  down  the  basket 
containing  the  dirty  plates  right  in  his  mistress's  way,  as  she  stepped 
gingerly  through  the  comparative  darkness  of  the  hall ;  and  then  the 
young  men,  leaving  the  dining-room  quietly  enough,  but  bursting  with 
long-repressed  giggle,  or  no  longer  restraining  their  tendency  to  practical 
joking,  no  matter  who  might  be  in  the  passage  when  they  made  their  exit. 
The  remedy  proposed  by  Mrs.  Gibson  for  all  these  distressing  grievances 
was  a  late  dinner.  The  luncheon  for  the  young  men,  as  she  observed  to 
her  husband,  might  be  sent  into  the  surgery.  A  few  elegant  cold  trifles 
for  herself  and  Molly  would  not  scent  the  house,  and  she  would  always 
take  care  to  have  some  little  dainty  ready  for  him.  He  acceded,  but 
unwillingly,  for  it  was  an  innovation  on  the  habits  of  a  lifetime,  and  he 
felt  as  if  he  should  never  be  able  to  arrange  his  rounds  aright  with  this 
new-fangled  notion  of  a  six  o'clock  dinner. 

"  Don't  get  any  dainties  for  me,  my  dear  ;  bread  and  cheese  is  the 
chief  of  my  diet,  like  it  was  that  of  the  old  woman's." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  your  old  woman,"  replied  his  wife;  "  but  really 
I  cannot  allow  cheese  to  come  beyond  the  kitchen." 

"  Then  I'll  eat  it  there,"  said  he.  "  It's  close  to  the  stable-yard,  and 
if  I  come  in  in  a  hurry  I  can  get  it  in  a  moment." 

"  Really,  Mr.  Gibson,  it  is  astonishing  to  compare  your  appearance  and 
manners  with  your  tastes.  Yon  look  such  a  gentleman,  as  dear  Lady 
Cumnor  used  to  say." 

Then  the  cook  left;  also  an  old  servant,  though  not  so  old  a  one  as 
Betty.  The  cook  did  not  like  the  trouble  of  late  dinners ;  and,  being  a 
Methodist,  she  objected  on  religious  grounds  to  trying  any  of  Mrs.  Gibson's 
new  receipts  for  French  dishes.  It  was  not  scriptural,  she  said.  There 
was  a  deal  of  mention  of  food  in  the  Bible ;  but  it  was  of  sheep  ready 
dressed,  which  meant  mutton,  and  of  wine,  and  of  bread  and  milk,  and 
figs  and  raisins,  of  fatted  calves,  a  good  well-browned  fillet  of  veal,  and 
such  like ;  but  it  had  always  gone  against  her  conscience  to  cook  swine- 
flesh  and  make  raised  pork-pies,  and  now  if  she  was  to  be  set  to  cook 
heathen  dishes  after  the  fashion  of  the  Papists,  she'd  sooner  give  it  all  up 
together.  So  the  cook  followed  in  Betty's  track,  and  Mr.  Gibson  had  to  satisfy 
his  healthy  English  appetite  on  badly  made  omelettes,  rissoles,  vol-au-vents, 
croquets,  and  timbales ;  never  being  exactly  sure  what  he  was  eating. 

He  had  made  up  his  mind  before  his  marriage  to  yield  in  trifles,  and 
be  firm  in  greater  things.  But  the  differences  of  opinion  about  trifles 
arose  every  day,  and  were  perhaps  moro  annoying  than  if  they  had  related 
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over  to   Hollingford  with  her  cards  and  apologies.     Thi-y  OttDM  Into  Urn 
mwh -furnished  drawing-room,  looking  brigrliL  nn<l  fee  -1 1  from    tbeh    > 
11       me  first,  as  usual,  perfectly  d  re  wed  for  the   occasion,  and  with  *.!]•; 
sort  of  fun-  hi;iiiiu  t  vhieh  Hta  so  well  upon  him  ;  Iioger,  looking  like  a 

ut  country  farmer,  followed  in  his 
in.     Mra.  Gibson  was  dressed  R>1  .  caller*,  and  made  tbe  effect 

i  always  intended  to  produce,  of  a.  way  pretty  unman,  DO  longer  in  lira 
1,  but  with  such  soft  manners  and  such  ;i  can. -in-  roiflOj  that  people 
forgot  to  wonder  what  her  real  age  might  be.  Molly  wa«  liettcr  dressed 
than  formerly ;  her  stepmother  saw  after  that.     She  disliked  ig  old 

iililiy,  or  out  of  taste  about  her;  it  hurt  Jar  eye  ;  and  she  li.nl  nl  ready 
fidgeted  Molly  into  a  new  amoiuit  of  CBN  about  the  manner  in  which  she 
put  on  her  clothes,  arranged  her  hair,  and  was  gloved  find  shod.  Mm 
Gibson  had  tiicd  to  put  her  through  a  course  of  rosemary  washes  aud 
creams   in  order   to    improve  h«r    tanned  complexion;    hut    about  that 

either  forgetful  or  rebellious,  and  Mrs.  Gibson  could   DOl 
come  up  to   I  '■!'       tVt  bedroom  every  night  and  see  that  she  dai 
bee  and  neck  over  with  tin  oosmetics  so  carefully  provided  for  her. 
bar  appearnncc  was  extremely  improved,  even  to  Osborne's  critical 
Iioger  eought  rather  to  discover  in  her  looks  and  expression  whether  eh 
happy  or  not;  bis  mother  had  ajpeciallycharged  him  lonote  all  thesf 

Osborne  and  Mrs.  Gibson  malt  themselves  agreeable  to  each  other 
according  to  tho  approved  laahion  when  a  young  man  calls  on  a  middle- 
aged  bride.  They  talked  of  the  "  Shakipeare  and  musical  glasses"  of 
the  day,   each  vicing  with    the   other  in    their  knowledge  of  Lou 

Molly  heard  fragments  of  their  conversation  in  tbe  pauses 
of  silence  LtelveeU  Soger  and  In tm  If.  Hit  hero  was  coming  out  in 
Qttltfl  a  new  character;  no  longer  literary  or  poetical,  or  ton 
critical,  lie  was  now  lull  of  the  I:i<1  m-w  play,  the  wingers  at  the  opera. 
Be  had  the  advantage  over  Mrs.  Gibson,  who,  in  fact,  only  spoke  of  these 
things  from  hoar-say,  from  listening  to  the  talk  at  the  Towers,  while 
Osborne  had  run  up  from  Cambridge  two  or  three  times  to  hear  this,  or 
to  sec  that  wonder  of  the  season.  But  she  bad  the  advantage  over  bit 
greater  lmldneaa  of  invontiun  to  eke  out  her  facts;  ami  besides  ahe  had 
more  skill  in  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  her  words,  so  as  to  make  it 
appear  as  if  the  opiaioaa  that  ware  in  reality  quotations,  were  form. 

If  from  BCtOn]  experience  Or  personal  observation;  such  as,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  manaariami  of  a  famous  Italian  singer,  she  would  ask, — 

"Did  JOU  observe  her  constant  trick  of  heaving  her  shoulder*  anil 
clasping  her  hands  together  before  she  took  a  high  note  ? " — which  was  so 
said  as  to  imply  that  Mrs.  Gibson  hcn-elf  had  noticed  this  triok.  Molly, 
who  had  a  pretty  good  idea  by  this  time  of  how  her  stepmother  had 
passed  the  last  year  of  her  life,  listened  with  no  small  bewilderment  to 
this  conversation ;  but  at  length  decided  that  she  must  misunderstand 
what  i hey  were  saying,  as  she  could  not  gather  up  the  missing  links  for 
necessity  of  replying  to  Kogcr's  questions  and  ra  d  uu  borne  wa» 
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i  Lis  mother  at  tie  hall. 

did  he,  li 

«•  No— not  exactly." 

Iioth  my   father  and  I  are  anx:>  bin). 

in  barm,  i 
aim  -I  told  upon  Jiii  ;id."' 

"  I  was  opt  •«!  some: 

1  He  «»} »  tu  act  to  Cambridge  *ooa.     Po» 

as  well  rs  one  of  congratulation  to  Mrs 

i  d  yonr  hnth  going  away,  won't  die?     Bu' 
coon*  yc  Iways  have  lo  live  away  from  horn 

1  she  feci*  it  a  good  deal ;  and  I  am  not  satis- 
!ht  health  .  ".ill 

■ 

■  ■naciously  glancing  at  her  > 
i  uncomfortable  inatuiel  that,  in  spite  of  Mrs.  Gibson's  own 
{opitiial  flow  of  words,  die  could,  and  did,  hear  everj  tiling  Qui  i'.-U  frum 
IfaBy'i 

"Do  you  want  any  mora  bontotM  Mid  !:<•.     "  li  rake  a  lint 

«*il,aed  scud  it  to  my  motlu-r  before  1  larr,  next  Tuesday.     After  I  am 
pJM,  there  will  he  no  one  to  go  int.  arj  and  pick  Una  out." 

tibaon  began  her  usual  comment*  > 

•  'sborno  Hamtey  !  What  a  nioe  fellow  ha  U !  S 
"3*i  I  always  do  like  eldest  son*.  Hi-  will  Imw  the  estate,  won": 
' '■all  ask  ) vu:  'iragebim  to  come  abi>ut  tliv  li'->u-.'.    II 

bt  a  very  good,  very  pleasant  acquaintance  for  you  ami   Oynthk 
'U«iw  is  bat  a  h  r,  to  my  a 

•'"»i:<  bearing  abont  him.     I  tuppote  ha  takes  after  his  nsothi 
**»j„'  .e  heard  them  say  at  the  Tow 

\j  waa  npili  lul  i  BOUgh  to  hare  great  pleasure  , — 

k  I've  hoard  her  father  was  a  Kussinn  merchant,  and  iO| 
'  ami  htiup.     Mr.  Osborm-  Hamley  is  a; 

.-d  1     But  there's  no  calculating  thtcc  things.     Anyhow,  ho  U 
**«  perfect  gentleman  En  appearance  and  nianosi       I  be  estate  is  «mL< 

"I  know  nothing  al 

A  short  silence  ensi  n  Mrs.  Gibson  said, — 

"Do  you  iuo*t  think  1  niust  get  dear  papa  to  girc  a  little 

•Mer-party,  and  ask  Mr.  Osborne  Hamley  I     I  should  like  to  have  him 
us  house.     It  would  bo  something  cheerful  foi  Mm 
M,  I,     For  the  old  poople  don't  -. 

■»  going  bock  to  Can  est  week,"  said  Mnlly. 
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"  Is  he  ?  Well,  then,  we'll  put  off  our  little  dinner  till  Cynthia 
comes  home.  I  should  like  to  have  some  young  society  for  her,  poor 
darling,  when  she  returns." 

"  When  is  she  coming  ?"  said  Molly,  who  had  always  a  longing  curiosity 
for  this  same  Cynthia's  return. 

"  Oh  !  I'm  not  sure ;  perhaps  at  the  new  year — perhaps  not  till 
Easter.  I  must  get  this  drawing-room  all  new  furnished  first ;  and  then  I 
mean  to  fit  up  her  room  and  yours  just  alike.  They  are  just  the  same  size, 
only  on  opposite  sides  of  the  passage." 

"Are  you  going  to  new-furnish  that  room?"  said  Molly,  in  astonish- 
ment at  the  never-ending  changes. 

"Yes;  and  yours,  too,  darling;  so  don't  be  jealous." 

"  Oh,  please,  mamma,  not  mine,"  said  Molly,  taking  in  the  idea  for  the 
first  time. 

"  Yes,  dear  I  You  shall  have  yours  done  as  well.  A  little  French 
bed,  and  a  new  paper,  and  a  pretty  carpet,  and  a  dressed-up  toilet-table 
and  glass,  will  make  it  look  quite  a  different  place." 

"  But  I  don't  want  it  to  look  different.  I  like  it  as  it  is.  Pray  don't 
do  anything  to  it." 

"  What  nonsense,  child  1  I  never  heard  anything  more  ridiculous !  Most 
girls  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  furniture  only  fit  for  the  lumber-room." 

"  It  was  my  own  mamma's  before  she  was  married,"  Baid  Molly,  in 
a  very  low  voice;  bringing  out  this  last  plea  unwillingly,  but  with  a 
certainty  that  it  would  not  be  resisted. 

Mrs.  Gibson  paused  for  a  moment  before  she  replied  : 

"  It's  very  much  to  your  credit  that  you  should  have  such  feelings, 
I'm  sure.  But  don't  you  think  sentiment  maybe  carried  too  far?  Why, 
we  should  have  no  new  furniture  at  all,  and  should  have  to  put  up  with 
worm-eaten  horrors.  Besides,  my  dear,  Hollingford  will  seem  very  dull 
to  Cynthia,  after  pretty,  gay  France,  and  I  want  to  make  the  first  impres- 
sions attractive.  I've  a  notion  I  can  settle  her  down  near  here;  and  I 
want  her  to  come  in  a  good  temper ;  for,  between  ourselves,  my  dear,  she 
is  a  little,  leetle  wilful.     You  need  not  mention  this  to  your  papa." 

"  But  can't  you  do  Cynthia's  room,  and  not  mine?  Please  let  mine 
alone." 

"  No,  indeed  !  I  couldn't  agree  to  that.  Only  think  what  would  be 
said  of  me  by  everybody ;  petting  my  own  child,  and  neglecting  my 
husband's  !     I  couldn't  bear  it." 

"  No  one  need  know." 

"In  such  a  tittle-tattle  place  as  Hollingford  1  Really,  Molly,  you  are 
either  very  stupid  or  very  obstinate,  or  else  you  don't  care  what  hard 
things  may  be  said  about  me :  and  all  for  a  selfish  fancy  of  your  own  I 
No  I  I  owe  myself  the  justice  of  acting  in  this  matter  as  I  please.  Every 
one  shall  know  I'm  not  a  common  stepmother.  Every  penny  I  spend 
ou  Cynthia  I  shall  spend  en  you  too ;  so  it's  no  use  talking  any  more 
about  it." 
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rule  who  Son  net  belong  to  her  set.     Why,  she  used  always  toejeaitf 
Browning  as  -l'oclssy  and   FJapBJ.'  " 
■'■  She  promised  mo  she  would  not,"  said  Molly  driven  to  bay. 
"  Presrised  yon  ! — Lady  Harriet  ?     What  do  you  mean?  " 
'•Only — she  ipokf  of  them    as    1'.  end    Flapsy — add  when  Ae 

talked  of  to  call  on  me  at  their  house,  I  asked  Ler  not  to  conn:  if 

■ha  w«j  goinfl  to to  make  Tun  of  them." 

"  Upon  my  word!  with  nil  jny  lung  tccpinintance  with  Lady  Harriet 
I  should  oarer  have  reafcnxed  on  man  imp*  ttini  doc." 

"  I  didn't  mean   it  as  impertinence,"   nuid  Molly,  sturdily. 
I  don't  think  Lady  Ilaniet  took  it  as  such." 

"  You  CJOl't  know  anything  about  it.     She  can  put  on  any  1. 
manner." 

Just  then  Squire  Hamley  camo  in.  It  was  his  first  call;  and  Mrs. 
Giljson  gave  him  a  graceful  welcome,  and  was  quite  ready  to  accept  hi* 
apology  for  its  tardiness,  and  to  atBDTC  hbn  lliat  idu-  ijui:c  understood  the 
pressure  of  business  on  every  landowner  who  farmed  his  own  estate.  1">  ■'■ 
uo  such  apology  was  made.  He  shook  her  hand  heartily,  us  a  mark  of 
congratulation  on  her  good  fortune  in  having  secured  such  a  prize  i 

id  Gibson,  but  said  nothing  about  his  long  neglect  of  duty.  Molly, 
who  l.y  this  lime  kinw  the  few  strong  expression*  of  bis  ct-i  well, 

was  sure  that  IODMthil>g  wan  the  matter,  and  that  be  WIS  wry  niiicli 
disturbed.  He  hardly  attended  to  Mrs.  Gibson's  fluent  opening  of  con- 
versation, for  »lio  had  already  delvrmined  to  rual:<'  .1  favourable  impreanoa 
on  the  father  of  the  handsome  young  man  who  was  heir  to  an  ■ 
betides,  his  own  personal  ngreeablcncss ;  but  he  turned  to  Molly,  and, 
addressing  her,  said — almost  in  a  low  voice,  ai  if  he  was  making  a  o 
denee  to  her  that  he  did  not  intend  Mrs.  Gibson  to  hear, — 

•'  Molly,  we  are  all  wrong  at  home  !     Oshorne  lias  lost  the  fellowship 
at  Trinity  he  went  back  to  try  for.     Then  lie  has  gone  and  failed  miser- 
ably in  his  degree,  after  all  that  he  laid,  and  that    his  mother  said  ;  and 
I,  like  a  fbolj  went  and  boasted  about  my  clever  son.     I  can't  ti: 
stand   it.     I  never  expected  anything  extraordinary   from   Roger;    hut 

Ogborne 1     And  then  it  hn«  thrown  madam  into  one  of  her  bad  file  of 

Ulneea ;  and  the  neOU  to  have  n  fancy  for  you,  child  !  Your  lather  caiae 
to  see  her  ibis  morning.  1'imji-  thing,  shr'.s  very  poorly,  I'm  afraid  ;  and  she 
told  him  how  she  ihould  like-  to  have  you  about  her,  and  he  said  I  might 
fetch  you.  You'll  tome,  won't  you,  my  dear?  Sho'n  not  a  poor  woman, 
such  as  many  people  think  it's  the  only  charity  to  be  kind  to,  I  ID 
just  as  forlorn  of  woman's  sen  SO  if  ^lu:  was  poor — worse,  I  dart!  Bay." 

"  I'll  be  reaily  in  Ma  minutes,"'  said  Molly,  much  touched  by  the 
Hji.ijv's  word*  and  main. it,  ihmt  thinking  of  asking  her  stepmother* 
consent,  now  that  she  had  heard  that  her  father  had  given  his.  As  she 
rose  to  leave  the  room,  Mra.  Gibson,  who  bad  ouly  hnlf  heard  what  tha 
eqoJn  had  aald,  and  was  u  little  affronted  at  the  •  con- 

faience,  uai, — "  My  dear,  win. re  are  you  going?" 


' 


and  pap.i8.1vft  I  may  go,"  uld  Maty;  and 
w  lime  tiii  squire  replied, — 

■ 
it  might,  and  I'm  eorno  f 
I    Li  .  ilailinp."  said  Mrs.  Gibson  to  Molly — a  slight  el 

■■!  her  caressing  v. -■.:   !. 
dear  pajf-  '.-j^ot  that  you  ware  to  go  ont  *  -night,  lo 

abc,  addressing   herself  to   the  squire,    "  with 
iitc  unacquainted  —  and  it  is  very  unc  ihson 

am  i  •  to  go  wi  r 

u't   hsve  thought    it  would   hive  arc 

oWays  brides,  i  :"ieir  part  to  be  timid  ;  but  [ahofl 

bate  tlnfizlit  it — in  thi»  cose.     And  my  wife  sets  her  heart  on  tilings,  as 
aiok  •  in  a   louder  tone,   for  thrw*  : 

antacm  were  spo1-.  ' 'w),  "w  row: 

n  ••',  ai  b*  law  tba  i  with 
■kidi  she  slowly  return'- 1  t»  her  piaoo.  bo  as  gay  as  can  bo  to- 
talis 1  dare  say 

I  shall  not,"  broke  i  i  Molly.     '"I  never  wanted  to  go,  and 
nwiT  I  shall  want  it  less  than  <  , 

1  libcon;  and,  addressing  tin  squire,  site 

--ting  here  is  not  all  one  could  wish  for  so  young  a  girl — 

IjWDr  i '  dances,  nothing  of  gaiety;    but  it  is  wroo 

JfaBr,  to  apeak  against  such  kind  friends  of  your  father's  an  i  understand 

dsw  Qaekarella  arc.     Don'l  give  M  had  an  impwwuon  of  yourself  to  the 

her  alone!    let  her  alone  ! "  qootfa  be.     "Isc?v.:  naftlM 

ne  and  be  in  my  wife  than  go  Mil 

Is  there  no  way  of  getting  her  off?  " 

•aid     Mrs.  Gibson.      "  An    en^a»ement   is  an 
"Wiffiaient  with   m  consider  that  she  is  not  only  engaged  to 

Mm  Cock-:  ifl — bound  to  accompany  me,  in  my  husband's 

The  sijuire  wav  put  out  he  had  a  tiick  «>f 

fiatiag  bis  hands  on  bis  knees  and  whistling  softly  to  binuetC     M 
kat»  this  phase  rpleasure,  aad  only  h  bin- 

is  wordless  expression  of  annoyance.     It  was  pretty  bard 
a*lan„  fa  irs  out  of  wound  to  think  of 

•»!  rather  than  dwell  on  regrets  and  annoyances.     She  b< 

lonotoae,  and  ;  I"  whal 

•ht  wis  saying,  but  the  squire'l  visible  annoyance  struck  sharper  on  In  r 
fcasl    At  length,  after  a  ;encc,  he  started  up,  and  Mid, — 

like  it.     Shall  be 

•Ihapiwiat.  '     sl"' 


men 


BMW  morrow,  mayn't  •lie?      Or  will  tho  dissipation  of 

ling  as  she  describes,  be  too  much  for  I. 

Then  «l  a  touch  of  savago  irony  in  his  manner  which  frightened 
Mrs.  Gibson  into  ga  iUT. 

"She  lb*]]  be  ready  at  any  time  you  name.  I  am  bo  eorry: 
foolish  shyness  is  in  fault,  I  believe;  but  still  you  must  acknowledge 
;ui  engagement  ia  an  -'t." 

■'Dul  I  over  say  in  it,  madam?     Efoweri 

there's  no  uao  sajinjj  any  bonl   it,  »i    I   ■'  i  my  manners. 

I'm  an  old  tyrant,  and  she— lying  there  in  bed,  poor  girl — has  alwaja 
i  mo  my  own  Way.     So  you'll  excuse  me,  Mrs.  Gibson,  won't  j 

I  let  Molly  r  ig  with  mfl  nt  ten  to-niorrovr  morni: 

"Certainly,"  said  Mrs.  Gibson,  Bat  when  his  back  was 

turned,  she  said  to  Molly, — 

'•  Now,  my  dear,  I  must  never   have  you  exposing  mo  to  the  i 
of  BOon  a  man  again  !    I  don't  call  Lim  a  ttquirc  ;    I  cadi  him  s 
boor,  or  n  yeoman  aL  beat.     You  must  not  go  on  accepting  or  icj 
iavitstfona  as  if  you   were   an   indq  ,    Molly, 

me  the  respect  of  a  WJtoeaCJJ  to  my  wi.shea  BaotbaT  time,  if  you 

i  bad  said  I  might  go,"  said  Molly,  clicking  a  Uttle, 

"  As  I  am  now  jour  mamma  your  references  must  bo  to  me,  for 
luii.ii;.  Hut  as  you  are  to  go  you  may  as  well  lock  well  dreaaed.  J 
lend  you  my  new  shawl  for  this  visit,  if  you  like  it,  and  my  set  of  green 

qb.     t  am  always  indulgent  When  propex  me. 

in  such  a  house  Jti  Il.unlVy  Ikdl,  no  one  can  tell  who  may  be  coming 
ia  sickness  in  the  family.'' 

"  Thank  you.     But  I  don't  want  the  ah  awl  and  the  ribbon*,  pi 
then  "ill  bfl  nobody  there  except  the  family,     There  never  is,  I  think-, 
and  now  that  she  is  m  ill" — Molly   was  mi   the   point  of  crying  at  the 
thought  of  her  friend  lying  ill  and  lonely,  mid  for  her  arrival. 

Moreover,  she  was  sadly  afraid  lest  the  squire-  had  gone  off  wn 
that  she  did  not  want  to  come — that  ahe  piH'irn  <1  ilia  tupid  part 

nt  hbe  I  •  ■ '     die*.    Mis.  Gibson,  too,  waasorry;  film  hud  an  uncom 
conseiotijinesi  of  having  given  way  to  temper   before  a  Btrarr 

Dger,  too,  whose  good  opinion  she  bad  meant  to  cultivate:   and  she 
wan  also  annoyed  at  Molly's  t< 

''What  can  1  do  lor  JF0O,  \fi  bring  you  back  into  good  temper?" 
said.      " Kii.-r,  you  insist  BpOO  your  knowing  Lady  Harri 
1  do— r,  who  have   known  her   l'<  r  i-iidiU-on  or  ninoti  at  1 

Then  you  jump  at  invitations  without  ever  contulting  me,  or  thinking  ol 
how  it  would  bo  for  me.  to  go  stamping  into  «  drawing-room  all 

by  myself;  following  my  new  name,  too,  which  always  makes  me  foci 
nifortablc,  ii  '>■■  1  come-down  after  Kirkpatrick  !     And  then, 

■  1  offer  _.  I'  the  prettied  things  I  have  p<>t,  you  My  it  does 

notaignif,  ii-  What  cun  I  do  to  please  you,  Molly? 
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lii  in  in  i1  ing  niece  than  peace  in  a  family,  to  wo  yon  s 

Molly  t 
-her  own  smart  new  room,  which  Iiardly  jet  seemed  •  familiar  place; 
began  i"  cry  bo  heartily  an  J  for  to  long  a  time,  that  aba  et.r 

.cry  weariness.     SI  Mrs.  I  lam  ley  wearying 

I  wbe-KT  t  :ne  oppressive  to  an 

person;  of  the  Inut  the  squire  bad  bad  in  her  tbat  sbc  would  couio 

modi  mure  t!»an  tiio 
i  of*  bur  .' 
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irnnx  jit  TUuun  Hall. 

MJly  thought   that  peace   dwelt  perpetually   at   ITamlcy  Hall  alio 
w amort j-  nun.  iag  was  out  of  tnne  in  the  whole  i-stali  I 

met'  -  a  very  unusual   thing,  the  common  irritation  aeenv  1 

i  ;c*d  a  con  ■  ■  servant*  wer<  kcos, 

ttd  lire  told  by  tome  ono  of  --,  or  gathered,  from  the  iinh- . 

•amnation  carried  on  before  tbt  master  or 

■i«Jrw  e:  Any  ooe  of  them  could  bare 

4oHy  that  the  grievance  which  by  it  the  root  of  erery thing,  was  the 
»(«rt  of  tbc  bills  run  up  by  Osborne  at  CimbriJge,  and  which,  now 
tbu  ill  chance  of  hi*  obtaining  a  fellowship  was  over,  came  ponring  down 

.  confident  of  being  told   by  ulc 

6a*i' anything  wbicb  ahc  wiibcd  her  to  hear,  encouraged  no  confident: 
'■wainy  cue  eke. 

tie  was  struck  with  the  change  in  "  madam's  "  Iooka  na  soon  as  »l 
■""•At  tight  of  her  iu  the  darkened  room,  Iyin- 

■.  ill  drt**-  ,  which  almor  be  white  wanness  of  her 

^.  i<s  ushered  Molly  in  with, — 

•:ad  scarcely  imagined  tl) 

•nadi  verier,  i  voice — tl  ing  of  tbc  sentence 

•"•  spoken  in  a  loud  congratulatory  man:  last  worda  were 

•eu,  He  had  bc  ath-Hke  pa  toe; 

i  new  akjl  ■-  which  had  been  I  to  him  gradually 

wbicb  waa  now  always  giving  Inm  a  frenh  shuck.     It  wus 

»  IotcI y  trancpi  ry  branch  and  erery  twig  of  the  trees 

*ed  tbrul  a   v.  i   drops  of  the  sun-mcltcd   hoarfrost ;    a 

•  wsjpcrc..  ehocrily;  but  the  blind*  w^rc 

iiog  of  nil  tliia  was 
•"ft.    There  was  even  a  large  s<  *  her  and  the  wcod- 

711  ra.  Ham  ley  wretched  out  one  band 
thcr  ahc  ahivdi.il  > 
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"  Sbc  !■  not  so  well  tbll  iiKin.ing,''  raid  the  squire,  shaking  hi*  head. 
'   I.  •  ar,  my  dear  one;  hares  the  doctor's  daughter,  nearly  a» 

good  as  the  doctor  himself.  Have  you  had  jour  medieim-  -'  Y&B  btrf 
tea?"  be  continued,  going  about  on  heivy  tiptoe  mi  into  every 

ty  cup  and  glass.  Then  lie  returned  to  the  sob;  looked  at  her  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  then  softly  kissed  her,  and  told  Molly  bo  would  lear* 
licr  in  charge. 

As  if  Ml*  Iliuniey  wm  afraid  of  Molly's  remark*  or  questions,  she 
began  in  her  turn  a  hasty  system  of  interrogatories. 

"  Now,  dear  child,  tell  mc  all ;  it's  no  breach  of  oca  I  dun't 

mention  it  again,  and  I  ►han't  be  here  long.  How  does  it  all  go  oa — ths 
new  mother,  the  good  resolutions  ?  let  mc  help  you  if  I  can.  1  ihink  with 
a  girl  I  could  hare  |  -c — a  mother  dees  not  know  boys.     But  ull 

me  anything  you  like  and  will ;   don't  be  afraid  of  details  " 

Bran  with  Molly's  small  experience  of  illness  she  saw  how  much  of 

asj  fever  there  was  in  this  speech;  and  instinct,  or  Kino  such  gift, 

1  her  to  tell  a  long  story  of  many  things—the  wedding-day,  her 

to  Mia  Brownings',  the  new  furniture,  Lady  Harriet,  4c,  all  in  so 

dk  which  was  very  soothing  to  Mrs.  IlamW,  inasmuch  a*  it 

'thing  to  think  about  be  immediate  sorrows. 

But  Molly  did  not  speak  of  her  own  grievances,  nor  of  the  new  domestic 

relationship.     Mm.  Ilunili-y  noticed  thin. 

"  And  you  in   I  Mi     (iilwon  get  on  happily  together?" 
"  Not  always,"  said  Molly.     "  You  know  we  didn't  know   much 
SACb  OtOtZ  before  we  were  put  to  lii«e  together." 

"  I   didn't  like  what  the  squire  told  me  last  night      lie  was  very 
angry." 

That  sore  bad  not  yet  healed  over  ;   but  Molly  resolute!)  kepi  m1cbc**« 
heating  her  brains  to  think  of  some  other  subject  of  convemaiion. 

"Ah  !   1  MA,  Molly,"  Hid  Mr'.  I!in:l.  ii  won't  tell  me  yotir 

rowa,  Bad  yi .',  perhaps,  I  could  have  done  you  some  good." 
u I  don't  lil.',    said   Molly,  in  a  low  voice.     "  I  think  rapa  wouldIl", 
liko  it.     And,  b  u  havi   helped  me  so  much — you  and  Mr.  Rogo** 

Ham !•-..     1  ofli  ii  think  of  the  things  he  said  ;  they  como  in  so  usen 
mid  ore  such  a  strength  to  me." 

"Ah,  Roger!  yes.     He  b  to  be  trusted.     Oh,  Molly!   I've  a  great 
deal  to  say  to  you  myself,  only  not  now.     I  must  have  my  medicine  and 
try  to  go  to  sleep.     Good  girl !     You  nre  stronger  than  I  am,  and  «*n  do 
>tH  sympathy." 
Molly  w:is  taken  to  another  room;  the  maid  who  conducted  her  to  it 
told  her  that  Mm.  ll.unlev  bad   not  uidied  her  to  have  her  nights  dis- 
turbed,  ns  they  tiii.'ht  very  probably  havo  been  if  she  had  been  m  h  t 
former  sleeping-room .     In  the  afternoon  Mrs.  Ilamley  sent  for  her,  anJ 
willi  tin:  want  o^  reticence  common  to  invalids,  especially  to  those  suffer- 
ing from   long  and  depressing  maladies,   she  told  Molly  of  the  family 
distress  and  disappointment. 
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She  made  Molly  at  down  near  her  on  a  little  stooL  azi.  heudag  her 
hand,  and  looking  into  her  eyes  to  catch  her  spoken  sympauhy  trees  tier 
expression  quicker  than  ahe  could  from  her  words,  the  said. — 

"  Osborne  has  so  disappointed  us  t     I  cannot  andemaci  ;:  jet.     igj 

the  squire  was  so  terribly  angry  I     I  cannot  think  how  all  the  sccej  wm 

spent— advances  through  money-lenders,  besides  bills.    The  sq^irv  -iocs 

not  (how  me  how  angry  he  is  now,  because  he's  afraid  of  another  anack ; 

bat  I  know  how  angry  he  is.  You  see  be  has  been  y?<i:**g  ewer  so  cai 

money  in  reclaiming  that  land  at  Upton  Common,  and  is  Terr  hard 

pressed  hinuel£     But  it  would  hare  doubled  the  value  of  the  estate,  sad 

k  we  never  thought  anything  of  economies  which  would  benefit  Osborne 

in  the  long  run.     And  now  the  squire  says  he  must  mortgage  case  of  the 

land;  and  you  can't  think  how  it  cuts  him  to  the  heart.     He  sold  a  great 

deal  of  timber  to  send  the  two  boys  to  college.     Osborne— oh !  what  a 

dear,  innocent  boy  he  was :  he  was  the  heir,  you  know ;  and  he  was  so 

clever,  every  one  said  he  was  sure  of  honours  and  a  fellowship,  and  I  don't 

know  what  all  ;  and  he  did  get  a  scholarship,  and  then  all  went  wrong. 

I  don't  know  how.     That  is  the  worst     Perhaps  the  squire  wrote  too 

aognlj,  and  that  stopped  up  confidence.     But  he  might  hare  toad  me. 

He  would  hare  done,  I  think,  Molly,  if  he  had  been  here,  taee  to  face 

*ith  me.    But  the  squire,  in  his  anger,  told  him  not  to  show  his  £ace  at 

home  till  he  had  paid  off  the  debts  he  had  incurred  out  of  his  allowance. 

Out  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  a  year  to  pay  off  more  than  nine  hundred, 

one  way  or  another  1     And  not  to  come  home  till  then !     Perhaps  Eoger 

*'•!  have  debts  too  1     lie  had  but  two  hundred ;  but,  then,  he  was  not 

">e  eldest  son.   The  squire  has  given  orders  that  the  men  are  to  be  turned 

°o  the  draining- works  ;  and  I  lie  awake  thinking  of  their  poor  families 

">ia  wintry  weather.     But  what  shall  we  do  ?      I've  never  been  strong, 

•H  perhaps,  I've  been  extravagant  in  my  habits ;  and  there  were  family 

traditions  as  to  expenditure,  and  the  reclaiming  of  this  land.    Oh  !  Molly, 

Osborne  was  such  a  sweet  little  baby,  and  such  a  loving  boy  :  so  clever, 

t00-1   You  know  I  read  you  some  of  his  poetry :  now,  could  a  person  who 

*tt>te  like  that  do  anything  very  wrong  ?     And  yet  I'm  afraid  he  has." 

"  Don't  you  know,  at  all,  how  the  money  has  gone  ?  "  asked  Molly. 

"No I  not  at  all.     That's  the  sting.     There  are  tailors' bills,  and  bills 

■*  book-binding  and  wine  and  pictures — those  come  to  four  or  five  hun- 

^ ;  and  though  this  expenditure  is  extraordinary — inexplicable  to  such 

"■"pie  old  folk  as  we  are — yet  it  may  be  only  the  luxury  of  the  present  day. 

**  the  money  for  which  he  will  give  no  account, — of  which,  indeed, 

*e  only  heard  through  the  Bquire's  London  agents,  who  found  out  that 

Ctrtain  disreputable  attorneys  were  making  inquiries  as  to  the  entail  of  the 

•Kate; — oh !  Molly,  worse  than  all — I  don't  know  how  to  bring  myself  to 

«U  you — as  to  the  age  and  health  of  the  squire,  his  dear  father  "—(she 

*8»n  to  sob  almost  hysterically  ;  yet  she  would  go  on  talking,  in  spite  of 

folly's  efforts  to  stop  her) — "  who  held  him  in  his  arms,  and  blessed  him, 

F*en  before  I  had  kissed  him  ;  and  thought  always  so  much  of  him  as  his 

T«H-  Xl.— mo.  6L.  B. 
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heir  and  first-born  darling.  How  he  has  loved  him !  How  I  have  lov  — «c 
him  1  I  sometimes  have  thought  of  late  that  we've  almost  done  tkM_a 
good  Roger  injustice." 

"  No !  I'm  sure  you've  not :  only  look  at  tho  way  he   loves  yc»  tl 
Why,  you  are  his  first  thought :  he  may  not  speak  about  it,  but  any  o  -xao 
may  see  it     And  dear,  dear  Mrs.  Hamley,"  said  Molly,  determined  to  s_s»y 
out  all  thnt  was  in  her  mind  now  that  she  had  once  got  the  word,  "  don't 
you  think  that  it  would  be  better  not  to  misjudge  Mr.  Osborne  Hamley  ? 
We  don't  know  what  he  has  done  with  the  money :  he  is  so  good  (is  lis 
not  ?)  that  he  may  have  wanted  it  to  relieve  some  poor  person — some 
tradesman,  for  instance,  pressed  by  creditors — some *" 

"  You  forget,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Hamley,  smiling  a  little  at  the  girl's 
impetuous  romance,  but  sighing  the  next  instant,  "  that  all  the  other  bills 
come  from  tradesmen,  who  complain  piteously  of  being  kept  out  of  their 
money." 

Molly  was  nonplussed  for  tho  moment ;  but  then  she  said, — 

"I  daresay  they  imposed  upon  him.  I'm  sure  I've  heard  stories 
of  young  men  being  made  regular  victims  of  by  the  shopkeepers  in  great 
towns." 

"You're  a  great  darling,  child,"  aaid  Mrs.  Hamley,  comforted  by 
Molly's  strong  partisanship,  unreasonable  and  ignorant  though  it  was. 

"And,  besides,"  continued  Molly,  "some  one  must  be  acting 
wrongly  in  Osborne's  —  Mr.  Osborne  Hamley 's,  I  mean — I  can't  help 
saying  Osborne  sometimes,  but,  indeed,  I  always  think  of  him  as 
Mr.  Osborne " 

"  Never  mind,  Molly,  what  you  call  him ;  only  go  on  talking.  It 
seems  to  do  me  good  to  hear  the  hopeful  aide  taken.  The  squire  has  been 
so  hurt  and  displeased-:  strange-looking  men  coming  into  the  neighbour- 
hood, -too,  questioning  the  tenants,  and  grumbling  about  the  last  fall  of 
timber,  as  if  they  were  calculating  on  the  squire's  death." 

"  Thnt's  just  wliat  I  was  going  to  speak  about.  Doesn't  it  show  that 
they  are  bad  men  ?  and  would  bad  men  scruple  to  impose  upon  him,  and 
to  tell  lies  in  his  name,  and  to  ruin  him  ?  " 

."  Don't  you  see,  you  only  make  him  out  weak,  instead  of  wicked  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  perhaps  I  do.  But  I  don't  think  he  is  weak.  You  know  your- 
self, dear  Mrs.  Hamley,  how  very  clever  he  really  is.  Besides,  I  would 
rather  he  was  weak  than  wicked.  Weak  people  may  find  themselves  all 
at  once  strong  in  heaven,  when  they  see  things  quite  clearly ;  but  I  don't 
think  the  wicked  will  turn  themselves  into  virtuous  people  all  at  once." 

"  I  think  I've  been  very  weak,  Molly,"  said  Mrs.  Hamley,  stroking 
Molly's  curls  affectionately.  "I've  made  such  an  idol  of  my  beau- 
tiful Osborne;  and  he  turns  out  to  have  feet  of  clay,  not  strong 
enough  to  stand  firm  on  the  ground.  And  that's  the  best  view  of  his 
conduct,  too  1 " 

What  with  his  anger  against  his  son,  and  his  anxiety  about  his  wife  : 
the  difficulty  of  raising  tho  money  immediately  required,  and  his  irrita- 
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tn  it  the  scarce-concealed  inquiries  made  by  strangers  as  to  the  value  of 
lb  property,  the  poor  squire  was  in  a  sad  state.  He  was  angry  and  impa- 
tient with  every  one  who  came  near  him ;  and  then  was  depressed  at 
his  own  violent  temper  and  unjust  words.  The  old  servants,  who,  per- 
taps,  cheated  him  in  mnny  small  things,  were  beautifully  patient  under  his 
npbraidings.  They  could  understand  bursts  of  passion,  and  knew  tho 
ante  of  his  variable  moods  as  well  as  he  did  himself.  The  butler,  who 
ni  accustomed  to  argue  with  his  master  about  every  fresh  direction  as  to 
Lis  work,  now  nudged  Molly  at  dinner-time  to  make  her  eat  of  some  dish 
which  she  hod  just  been  declining,  and  explained  his  conduct  afterwards 
is  follows,— 

"  You  see,  miss,  me  and  cook  had  planned  a  dinner  as  would  tempt 
muter  to  eat ;  but  when  you  say,  '  No,  thank  you,'  when  I  hand  you 
willing,  master  never  so  much  as  looks  at  it.  But  if  you  take  a  thing, 
and  eats  with  a  relish,  why  first  he  waits,  and  then  he  looks,  and  by  and 
by  he  smells ;  and  then  he  finds  out  as  he's  hungry,  and  falls  to  eating 
u  natural  as  a  kitten  takes  to  mewing.  That's  the  reason,  miss,  as  I  gavo 
joa  a  nudge  and  a  wink,  which  no  one  knows  better  nor  me  was  not 
manners." 

Osborne's  name  was  never  mentioned  daring  these  tvte-h-tStt  meals. 
The  squire  asked  Molly  questions  about  Hollingford  people,  but  did  not 
Mem  much  to  attend  to  her  answers.  He  used  also  to  ask  her  every  day 
ho*  she  thought  that  his  wife  was ;  but  if  Molly  told  the  truth — that 
CTery  day  seemed  to  make  her  weaker  and  weaker — he  was  almost  savage 
*ith  the  girl.  He  could  not  bear  it;  and  he  would  not.  Nay,  once  he  was 
on  the  point  of  dismissing  Mr.  Gibson  because  he  insisted  on  a  con6ulta- 
tlon  with  Dr.  Nicholls,  the  great  physician  of  the  county. 

"It's  nonsense  thinking  her  so  ill  as  that — you  know  it's  only  the 

'fe'icacy  she's  had  for  years ;   and  if  you  can't  do  her  any  good  in  such 

■  Mmp|e  jagg — no  pain — on]y  weakness  and  nervousness — it  is  a  simple 

cnse>  eh  ? — don't  look  in  that  puzzled  way,  man  1 — you'd  better  give  her 

DP  altogether,  and  Til  take  her  to  Bath  or  Brighton,  or  somewhere  for 

^ge,  for  in  my  opinion  it's  only  moping  and  nervousness." 

Bw  the  squire's  bluff  florid  face  was  pinched  with  anxiety,  and  worn 
^*B  the  effort  of  beiog  deaf  to  the  footsteps  of  fate  as  he  said  these  words 
*Wh  belied  his  fears. 

Mr.  Gibson  replied  very  quietly, — 

"  I  shall  go  on  coming  to  see  her,  and  I  know  you  will  not  forbid  my 
'wis.    But  I  shall  bring  Dr.  Nicholls  with  me  the  next  time  I  come. 
i»ny  be  mistaken  in  my  treatment ;  and  I  wish  to  God  he  may  say  I  am 
"^•aken  in  my  apprehensions." 

"  Don't  tell  me  them  1  I  cannot  bear  them  I  "  cried  the  squire.  "  Of 
*9«e  we  must  all  die ;  and  she  must  too.  But  not  the  cleverest  doctor 
m  England  shall  go  about  coolly  meting  out  the  life  of  such  as  her. 
*  dare  say  I  shall  die  first.  I  hope  I  shall.  But  I'll  knock  any  one  down 
*ho  speaks  to  mc  of  death  sitting  within  me.     And,  besides,  I  think  all 
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doctors  are  ignoraut  quacks,  pretending  to  knowled,  ivcn' 

Ay,  you  may  smile  at  me.     1  don't  care.     Unless  you  can  tell  mc  I  shall 

ii:.   fart,  D  u  nor  your  Dr.  NiChoUl  shall  come  prophesyiug  and 

l.ingnbout  tli is  house." 

Mr.  Gibson  went  awuy,  heavy  at  heart  at  the  thought  of  Ifa, 
ll.unley's  approaching  death,  bnt  thinking  little  enough  of  the  &:■ 

II.   bad  ;■ ! Jin >afc  forgotten  them,  in  ihet,  when  about  uino  o'clock 
tli:it  .-v.  ■ning,  a  groom  rode  in  ti.i.i  llmnl.y  Ball  in  hot  luuto,  with  a  note 

frl    DO     l!i.-    I 

Drab  Gibso*,— For  Gud's  sake  forgtro  mc  if  I  was  mile  today.  She  Is  much 
Oobh  and  apaad  the  night  here.  Write  for  Klcholla,  and  all  th»  phy- 
.^you  wnnt.  Write  l>efore  you  start  off  Jwre.  They  may  give  her  ease.  Then 
were  Whitwnrta  doctor*  mncli  talked  nf  in  my  youth  for  curing  people  giron  op 
i  ■;.  Sh  rcgslat  dootani  can't  yon  get  ono  of  them?  I  put  myself  in  your  htn-U- 
Somcliiutj  I  tliiuk  it  Ls  the  turning  point,  and  she'll  rally  after  diis  boat.    I  trait  til 

to  you. 

rOBH  t-vrr. 
t'.s  —  Molly  is  a  treasure.— God  help  niel  K.  IIasclbt. 

Of  course  Mr.  Gibson  went;  for  the  first  time  einco  his  marriage 
cutting  short  Mrs.  Gibson's  querulous  lamentations  over  her  life,  «s 
involved  in  that  of  a  doctor  called  out  at  all  hours  of  day  and  night. 

II.  !  i.ii.ii-  Mrs.  Ilamlcy  through  this  attack  ;  and  for  a  day  or  two 
the  squire's  alarm  and  grat.it ml-  made  him  docilfl  in    Mr.  Gibson's  hawk 

iir  retumnl  to  tin:  idea  of  it.i   In  in  ■  ;i  i-i-inis  through  which  hit 
lia-.l  passed  ;  and  that  she  was  now  on  the  way  to  recovery.     But  the  day 
;hc  consultation  with  Dr.  Nicholl*.  Mr.  Gibson  said  to  Molly, — 

"  Mully !  I've  vrittvu  to  Osborne  and  Jlugcr.  Do  you  know  Osborne'* 
addross?" 

,:  No,  pnna.  He's  in  disgrace.  I  don't  know  if  the  squire  knows; 
and  she  has  been  too  ill  to  write." 

"  Ni-vi-r  mind.  I'll  enclose  it  to  Roger;  whatever  those-  lads  may 
in  other*,  there's  a  strong  brotherly  love  as  ever  I  saw,  between  the  two. 
:  Li,,  v..  And,  Molly,  tiny  are  sure  to  come  home  as  soon  »* 
tiny  hear  my  report  of  their  mother's  state.  I  wish  you'd  tell  the  squirt 
wli.it  I've  done.  It's  not  n  pleasant  piece  of  work  ;  and  I'll  tell  madam 
myself  in  my  OWB  way.  I'd  have  told  him  if  he'd  been  at  home; 
you  is/  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  Ashcombe  on  business." 

"  Quite  obliged.      He  was  bo  sorry  to  miss  you.      But,  papa,  he 
be  no  angry!    You  don't  know  how  mad  he  is  against  Osb<-'> 

Molly  dreaded  the  squire's  anger  when  alio  gave  him  her  father's 
message.  She  had  seen  quite  enough  of  tho  domestic  relations  of  the 
Ilainky  family  to  understand  that,  Underneath  Lis  old-fashioned  courtesy, 
and  the  pfaajaot  hospitality  be  showed  to  her  as  a  guest,  there  was  a 
*trong  will,  and  .1  velietncut  passionate  temper,  along  with  that  degree  of 
obstinacy  in  prejudices  (or  "  opinions,"  as  he  would  have  called  them)  so 
common  to  those  who  have,  neither  in  youth  nor  in  maahood|  mixed  large!/ 
with  their  hind.     .Shu  ncd,  day  after  day,  to   Mrs.   Hamley'* 
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Ire  murmurs  ai  to  the  deep  disgrace  in  which  Onboroc  was  being 
V  his  father — the  prohibition  of  hia  coming  home;  unci  she  hardly 
knew  how  to  begin  to  tell  bitn  that  the  letter  summoning  Osborne  hnd 
\y  been  sent  off. 

eir  dinners  were  tete-i-tfile.  Theaquirc  tried  to  make  them  pleasant 

lly,  feeling  deeply  grateful  to  her  for  the  soothing  comfort  she  was  to 

nade  merry  speeches,  which  sank  away  into  sileac*,  and  at 

which  they  each  forgot  to  smile,    lie  ordered  up  rare  wines,  which  aha  did 

not  care  for,  but  lasted  out  of  complaisance     lb-  0  I  that  one  day  she 

lad  eaten  some  brown  beurn-  pears  aa  if  olio  m  ;  and  as  his  trees 

had  not  produced  many  this  year,  ho  gave  directions  that-  this  particular 

linil  should  be  sought  for  through  the  neighbourhood.     Molly  felt  that,  in 

■any  ways,  he  was  full  of  good- will  towards  her;  but  it  did  not  diminish 

W  dread  of  touching  on  the  one  sore  point  in  the  family.     Howcv 

had  to  be  done,  and  that  without  delay. 

The  great  log  was  placed  on  the.  aftar-disasi  fi  re,  the:  hearth  swept  up, 

Ibe  pcodcroits  candles  snuffed,  and  then  the  door  was  shut,  and  Molly  and 
the  squire  were  left  to  their  dessert.  She  snt  at  the  side  of  the  t.-il 
til  jJioe.  That  at  the  head  was  vacant;  yet  us  no  orders  had  been  g  | 
to  the  contrary,  the  plate  and  glasses  and  napkin  were  always  arranged  as 
Rgeiwlj  and  methodically  at  if  Mrs.  II  a  :u  ley  would  come  in  as  usual. 
hseed,  sometime*,  when  the  door  by  which  she  u*ed  to  enter  was  opened 
ty  any  chance,  Molly  caught  herself  looking  round  as  if  she  expected  Jo 
■4  the  tall,  languid  figure  in  the  elegant  draperies  of  rich  silk  and  soft 
ha,  which  M:  to  wear  of  an  evening. 

Tab  evening,  it  struck  her,  as  a  new  thought  of  pain,  that  late  that 
natiac  would  come  no  more.  She  had  fixed  to  pre  hex  talher'a  DM 
stt&uTery  point  of  time  ;  but  something  in  her  throat  choked  her,  and 
aW  badly  knew  how  to  govern  her  voice.  The  squirt  got  up  ami  went  to 
•athtwl  fire-place,  to  strike  Into  the  middle  of  the  great  log,  and  split  it 
•p  ioto  blaring  Mj  pieces.     His  back  was  towards  her.     Molly 

bpn,  ■  Whcu  papa  was  here  to-day,  he  bade  mc  tell  you  he  had  Wliti 

y  to  say  that — thai  ha  thought  he  had  better  come 
■wo;  and  he  enclosed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Osborne  Ilamley  to  say  die  same 
■hag.' 

poki  r,  but  he  still  kept  hit  hurl:  to  Molly. 

"He  oeot  for  OsbonM  and  Roger  ? "  he  asked,  at  length. 

Kelly  answered,  «Y. 

Then  there  was  a  dead  silence,  which  Molly  thou-jlii  would  nrver  end. 
•hi  irjuire  had  placed  his  two  hands  on  the  high  chimney-piece,  and 
uadleauiug  over  thi 

"Roger  would  have  been  down  from  Cambridge  00  the  18th,"  said  he. 
"And  he  has  aent  for  Osborne,  too !  Did  ho  know," — he  continued, 
tsraaag  round  to  Molly,  with  something  of  the  fierceness  sho  had  anti- 
opuedln  voice  and  look.     In  another  moment  he  hail  dropped 

right,  quite  right.     I  understand.     It  has  come  at  length.     Come  I 
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come  I     Osborne  has  brought  it  on,  though,"  with  a  fresh  access  of 
in  his  tones.     "  She  might  1,,-iv..:-'  (aoUeltOld  Molly  coal'-. 
tli ought  it  sounded  like  "lingered")  "  but  for  that.   I  cannot  forgiTe  him; 
l  cannot." 

And  tlien  he  suddenly  left  the  room.  While  Molly  tat  there  still,  very 
sad  in  her  sympathy  with  all,  ha  put  his  head  in  again, — 

"  Go  to  her,  my  dear ;  I  cannot — not  jus*  jet.  But  I  will  Boon.  Jw-t 
this  bit;  and  after  that  I  won't  lose  a  monient.  Yon  are  a  good  girl. 
Cod  bless  jon!" 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Molly  ha. I  n  IB  ikied  "11  this  time  at  the 
hall  without  iut<  rrujitiwi.     Once  or  twico  bee  tlttlicr  had  brought  I 
summons  home.     Molly  thought  she  could  perceive  that  he  had  brought 
it  unwillingly;  in  fact,  it  was  Mrs.  Gibson  thai  had  teat  for  her,  almost, 
■  it  were,  to  proservo  a  "  right  of  way  "  through  her  ncti 

"  You  shall  ct ;  lORVtr,  or  the  next  day,"  Jicr  father  hal 

said.     •■  But  inumiiu  si.-  i!c  ].-i:ojj1o  will  put  a  had  construction  on 

your  being  so  much  awny  from  home  so  soon  after  our  marriage." 

"  Oh.   papa,  I'm   afraid   Mrs.  Hiimley  will  miss  nicl      I  do  so  file 
:r  with  her." 

•  I  .lent,  think  it  |*j  likely  she  will  miss  you  as  much  as  she-  wouM 
have  done  a  I  two  a;">.     Hi<  o  much  now,  that  she  it 

scarcely  conscious  Of  the  lapM  of  time.     I'll  scv  Uiat  you  cooae  hack  here 
Bgain  in  a  day  or  two." 

So  out  of  the  silence  and  the  soft  melancholy  of  the  1  Tail  Molly  returard 
into  the    all-]-  .nt      T  chatter    and    gossip    at    llollingford. 

Mrs.  Gil-sui  rv-iivnl  her  Madly  enough.     Oac<    she  had  a  wuart  new 
winter  bonnet  ready  to  give  her  aa  a  present ;  but  ski  did  not  care  t' 
any  particulars  about  the  friends  whom  Molly  bad  just  left :  and  her  f«w 
1 1 -inarks  on   the  state  of  ■Ada   at  (lie  Hall  jaircd  terribly  un  the 
B  Molly. 

"  What  a  time  she  lingers  !     Your  papa  mrer  expected  she  would 
half  sn  bag  ufier  thai  attack.     It  must  be  very  wearing  work  to 
1  declare  -  l-r  creature  since  you  were  there.     Om 

only  With  it  mayn't  \,i-i,  lor  their  sale's." 

You  dvn't  know  how  the  squire  values  every  minute,"  said  Moll 

'•  Why,  you  say  she  sleeps  a  great  deal,  an.  talk  much 

awake,  and  there's  not   tin-  slightest  heps   for  hef.      And  yet, 
such  limed,  people  are  kepi  on  the  tenter-hooka  with  watching  and 
1   know  it   by  my  dear   Kirkpatrick.     There    really  wire    days  when 
thought  it  never  would  end.     But  wc  won't  talk  any  more  of  such  dismal 
quite  enough  of  them,  I'm  suit;,  and  it  always  makes 
me  malsuoholy  to  heat  of  illness  and  death ;  and  yet  your  papa  seams 
sometimes  as  if  he  could  talk  of  nothing  el«c.     I'm  going  to  t»k 
to-night,  though,  and  that  will  give  you  something  of  a  change;  and  I'ro 

.«  Hose  to  trim  up  one  of  my  old  gowns  fur  MQ  :   it's 
tight  lor  me.     There's  some  talk  of  dancing, — it's  at  Mrs.  Edwa: 
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■  Oh,  mamma,  I  cannot  go  I "  cried  Molly.     "  I've  been  so  much  with 
r;  and  she  may  be  suffering  bo.  or  even  dying — and  I  to  be  dancing  ! " 
*  Nonsense  !     You're  no  relation,  ao  you  need  not  feel  it  so  much.     I 
jl'i  urge  you,  if  she  wan  likely  to  know  about  it  and  be  hurt ;  but  as 
I  u,  it's  all  fixed  that  yon  are  to  go;  m  t  us  lave  any  nonsense 

about  it.    We  might  sit  twirbng  our  thumbs,  and  repeating  hymns  all  our 
hrea  long,  if  v  do  nothing  else  when  people  were  dying." 

"I  cannot  go,"  repeated  Molly.  And,  noting  upon  impulse,  and 
ilotcat  to  ber  own  surprise,  alio  appealed  to  bet  father,  v.  bo  eunc  into  the 
ro«n  at  this  vciy  time.  He  contracted  his  dark  eyebrows,  and  looked 
uiaoyed  as  both  wife  and  daughter  poured  their  different  sides  of  the 
argument  into  bis  cars.  lie  sat  down  in  desperation  of  patience.  V 
hi  rum  came  to  pronounce  a  decision,  be  said, — 

appose  I  can  hare  some  lunch  *     I  went  away  at  fix  this  i 
ia$,  and  there's  nothing  in   the  dining-room.     I  have  to  go  oft"  d 

Molly  started  to  the  door  ;  Mr*.  Gibson  made  haste  to  ring  the  I 
"  Where  are  you  going,  Molly  ?  "  Bald  site,  sharp 
"Only  to  sec  about  papa's  lunch.'' 

"There  are  ccrvants  to  do  it;  and  I  don't  like  yoni  to  the 

luoW 

i  and  be   ,  i  her  father.   *'  One 

bannranling  peace  and  quietness — and  food  too.  If  I  am  to  bo  appealed 
Vj,  slich  1  brg  I  may  not  be  another  time,  I  settle  thaWnafoliy  slops  at 
l«n*  this  evening.  I  »iuUl  come  back  late  and  tired.  See  that  I  have 
aoohing  ready  to  eat,  goosey,  and  then  I'll  dress  myself  up  in  my  best, 
WBgvand  fetch  you  home,  my  dear.  I  wish  all  these  wedding  festivities 
*■* well <.rer.  Beady,  is  it.'  Then  I'll  go  into  the  dining-room  and 
|wj»  Brseif.  A  doctor  ought  to  be  able  to  cat  like  a  camel,  or  like 
Dugidd  Dalge"! 

Il  was  well  for  Molly  that   callers  came  in  just  at  this  time,   for 
N.i  Gibtun  was  i  ■    annoyed.     They  told  her  some  little  local 

|h»ofnews,  however,  which  fill..  I  U]  her  mfasd  ;  and  Molly  found  that, 
■*  «ht  only  expressed  wonder  enough  at  the  engagement  they  had  both 
^fi  b/  from  the  departed  callers,  the  previous  discission  a»  to  her 
■aapsaying  i    not  might  be  entirely  passed    over. 

tenlWy  though;  f  «  the  M  tg  *hc  had  to  listen  to  a  il  IJ 

touched- up  account  of  tlie  dunce  and  the  gaiety  which  eh'.'  had 
el;  and  also  to  be  told  that  .Mrs.  Gibson  had  changed  her  mind  til    ■■>< 
id   thought  now  that  she  should   reserve  it   for 
ly  it  was  Jong  enough  j   but  Cynthia  was  so  tall — quite  over- 
ia  fed  iances  seemed  annuity  balanced  as  to  whether 

might  not  have  the  gown  after  all. 
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S  the  object  of  tin-  following 
is  limited  to  a  narrative  of 
wmal  adventure,  I  shall  forbear 
'  any  discussion  on  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  great  Mutiny  of 
Lhe  Native  Indian  army  in  i 
and  shall  strictly  confine  myself  to 
a  relation  of  facts  connected  with 
the  outbreak  at  Futteligbur,  and 
my  own  providential  escape  from 
it*  fatal  consequences.  But  before 
proceeding  with  the  narrative,  I 
may  briefly  notice  the  infatuation 
exhibited  by  the  European  resi- 
dents in  neglecting  to  remove 
their  wives  and  families  to  a  pls« 
of  refuge,  before  the  rapid  spread 
cl  the  insurrection,  under  the  mistaken  notion  that  Mich  a  show  of  con- 
fidence might  avert  the-  IhNfttMMd  clanger,  and  eventually  save  Futteb- 
ii ': .  Sni,:  iqncBt  even!-,  however,  soon  dispelled  this  illnakm,  an.l  w 
them  unprepared  for  the  .emergency  when  their  br*t  onrrgica  wn 
required  to  meet  it.  In  the  confusion  which  followed,  no  two  persons 
were  found  to  concur  in  a  scheme  cither  for  defence  or  escape ;  and 
thin  utt«:  of  concert  undoubtedly  contributed  to   the  snoot* 

of  the  insurgents,  and  to  the  dire  fate  of  their  innocent  victims.  Nor 
wero  nny  capable  of  acting  for  themselves:  non-olEciaU  naturally 
looked  up  to  the  authorities,  and  subordinates  to  their  superiors.  f"r 
decision  and  action;  but  as  the  civil  and  military  were  divided  in 
UOD,  neither  would  accept  the  responsibility  of  acting  singly.  In  thii 
state  of  disunion  and  confusion,  surrounded  by  imminent  peril,  people 
wire  driven  to  the  most  deplorable  condition  of  terror — till  at  length  tho 
instinct  of  M&pNMrwtion  lid  than  to  take  to  boats  on  tho  Ganges,  in 
r  to  lie  prepared  to  drop  down  the  river  to  Cawnpore  at  a  moment's 
notice.  That,  indeed,  had  now  become  the  only  available  chance  of  escape, 
as  all  the  roads  leading  to  Agra,  Meernt,  Ac.  had  long  been  closed,  tad 
were,  moreover,  infested  by  bands  of  rebels  and  dacoits,  who  made  no 
distinction  between  friend  and  foe. 

On  the  4th  of  June  intelligence  of  the  mutiny  of  the  9th  N.  I.  at 
ADyghtB   reached   the   wtutiuD.,  aud   the   announcement  that   they  were 
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ling  toward*  Fl  f  to  iuJuce  (lie  10th  Regiment  to  fraternize 

them  drove  jivoplc  to  the  boat?,  there  lo  await  the  further  issue  of 
stents.  At  nightfall  still  more  alarming  rumours  were  circulated  through 
the  bazar,  and  the  budma»hes,  who  were  ripe  for  mischief,  added  to  tlic 
general  dismay  by  firing  matchlock*  in  every  direction,  the  dhobd 

increasing  as  these  signals  were  taken  up  from  village  to  village. 
natives  were  worked  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excitement,  a: 
th«  midst  of  the  prevailing  tumult  the  sepoys   seized  their  arms,  and 

;  latter*  to  :t  ii  wnright   mutiny.      SmiP4  qui  ptltt 

now  the  order  of  the  day,  or  rather  of  the  night,  nod  one  by  one,  U  Lhfl 
preconcerted  signal  was  communicated  from  boat  to  boat,  did  the  littie 
•  on,  in  ominous  gloom,  in   the  delusive  hope  of  finding  a  safe 
1  awnpore. 
rcely  bad  ten  miles  of  the   voyage  been  accomplished  when  wo 
I  with  difficulties  and  dangers  altogether  unforeseen.     VII] 
'to  peace!'  in  arms,  and  under  the  impression  that  we 

carried  our  valuables  with  us  determined  to  oppose  our  onward  progress. 
At  Koosoomkhore,  a  large  village  occupying  a  commanding  position  on 
rfgbt  bank  of  the  Ganges,  and  inhabited  by  ■  mixed  population  of 
Hindoos  and  Mohat  ive  were   met  with  a  shower  of  n; 

tsdjiagal  balls,  nud  peremptorily  called  upon  to  surrender  under  tlm-nt 
«o*  mnihilation  ;  but  the  guard  of  matchlockmen,  who  had  been  provided 
w  our  escort  by  Hurdeobuksh,  a  powerful  zemindar  of  Oude,  togetln I 
■its  oar  own  sporting  rifles  and  guns,  answered  the  salute  by  a  brisk 
t»,  and  we  rapidly  pulled  past  the  plao  toy  Mti 

•amsft.    Reasonably  judging,  Lev. i  vrr,  idrtotBK  fTaalhi  bmm 

inside  to  more  dangers,  and  acting  under  the  advice  of  Ilnrdeobuksh's 
nsn,  we  put  to  slwrc  in  order  to  confer  on  the  advisabibty  of  eon  .turning 
**»«y*ge,  or  of  accepting  Hurdeobukah's  protection  until  a  men  favour- 
*M» ojportanity  offered  for  prosecuting  it. 

The  numerous  instances  of  treachery  which  had  come  to  our  kuow- 
wjjesiii,'  iii.;  mutiny  li.nl  gjejitly  *Ii;iL  n  ©II  confidence 

m  the  friendly  professions  of  the  natives,  and  mads  u  OMUfcMU  b  m  w» 
jk«*i  ourselves  within  tin  ii  power.  In  the  present  cawc  fin*  among  out 
*o  imposed  to  lend  an  ear  to   their  proposal,  the  majority 

"psding  the  offer  as  a  pretext  to  ensnare  the  entire  party.  Only  forty. 
*hd,  out  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  souls,  eventually  accepted  the 
CMaction  offered  by  lluideobukah,  who  had  now  arrived  in  and 

■ttkthe  party  of  which  I  formed  one  prepared  to  quit  the  Ramgunga,* 

*  other  resolved  to  risk  the  chance  of  proceeding  to  Cuwnpore  in  spito 

*  dc  friendly  ren>onst ranees  and  warnings  of  ilurdeobnkah  and  his 
r^fk*  Their  deplorable  fi*te  may  be  summed  up,  by  anticipation,  in  ft 
fr*  words.     At  :g  a  series  of  dangers  and  trials  for  seven  !  r 

!  days,  tlie  doomed  band  hove  in  sight  of  Cawuporv,  and  00 
"*b*omiog  of  heavy  siege  guns,  which  painfully  betrayed  their  eritical 
pakion,  sought  shelter  on  an  adjacent  island.      They  now  learned,  to 
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their  increased  dismay,  that  the  bridge  of  boata  which  spanned  the 
Was.  occupied  bj  the  rebels,  whereby  the  only  chance  of  escape  to  AlUh- 
nbad  was  completely  cut  off.  Next  day  tin;  fugitives  were  discovered  and 
attacked  by  a  larg«  fovea  of  sepoys,  and  compelled  to  snrrennW  without 
offering  any  resistance.     No  sooner.  In  id  they  surrendered 

■'■<  inn  ftMuranc' 
should  be  spared,  tho  nun  were  Rwfhttith  separated  from  the  women,  rind 
ctui'lly  shot  in  the  presence  of  their  wives  and  families,  the  latter  being 
subsequently  led  away  to  suffer  n  still  more  shocking  futc  at  tho  bands  of 
their  oopiorf.      The   poor  helpless*  creature*  w  i   in  enrw  and 

driven   i.  w. re,  where  it  is  known  that  thei  ■■  rpctraUd 

ilnir  luutal  inawacre  in  the  presence  of  the  very  garriboa  whose  pro- 
tection  tli.-y  hud  lied   to  seek.     Thus  perished  every  soul  of  that  un- 
happy party,  which  constituted  t!ie  bulk  of  the  European  community  at 
-ing  niaio  «l  clerks, 

-men,  &c,  while  greater  troubles  and  a  similar  laic  were  reserved  for 
ua — with  two  solitary  exceptions — who  for  the  time  being  had  escaped  the 
vengeance  of  tho  insurgents. 

•r  two  days'  towing,  those  who  had  •will  ol   llurd 

hukali's  J ,  •  persons  in  all,  among  whom  wen 

Taefcerj  AIM  officers  oJ  10th  N.  L,  Mr.  Thornhill,  judge  of  Futte 

Mr.  l*i  oh  '  rother  (an  indigo-phtnter),andmj{ 

:hcr  with  their  families,  reached  u  dilapidated  old  building  which  tin 
1  a  g/iurree,  ov  fort,  situated  in  the  midst  of  n  jungle.     ']'•    OUT  ex- 
iiviuc  mortification,  neither  dm  exterior  nor  the  Interior  of  the  place 

ice.     Contrary,  however,  to  all  expectation, 

after  the  arrival  of  three  officers  who  had  joined  our  fleet  the  day  follow- 

■iir  departure  from  the  station,  and  who  hnd  reported  the  mutiny 

.•I  tbl.    LOfk   Mi   I  •    ■■■■  were  greeted  with  tho  w  ;  that  the 

_  I  bad  reauhud  staunch.     The  details  which  mb  .  :ran*|>ire<l 

were  to  the  eflVrt  that,  during  thi   ti  rriiih:  excitement,  on  die  night  of 

thol  June,  when  the  Dili  Ilegiment  was  momentarily  expected  to  eni 
Futtehghur,  the  10th  rose  in  anticipation,  seized  the  treasure,  and  di 

lives  of  the  vfliccrs.    But  the  devoted  gallantry  of  Colonel  Smith, 
:it,  and  of  Captain  Vlbarl  of  tho  2nd  Cavalry,  v.  In   i:i  lb. .  r. 
ill  tainad  jit  the  atettofl  on  Recotffit  of  tho  mutiny,  and  who  served  as  a 
volunteer  Under  tlje  coloi  hially  eucceedcl  in  quelling  th< 

ance  and  En  bringing  back  tho  Bepoyn  to  their  duty.  Meanwhile  the  9th, 
who  hnd  probably  received  coiitiiiiin  •  reports  of  the  conduct  of  the  lOtli, 
and  whose  sincerity  they  dOttbtod,  regarding  them  n*  outcasts  because 
ll  tlj  bad  riosvi-il  ilie  sraon  a  voyage  U>  ami  from  Bui  Dish,  prudently  de- 
parted from  the  violniij  ofFattehghur  to  join  the  rendezvous  of  the  rebels 
at  D, Hit. 

lata  intelligence  was  ret  and  In  tho  joy  of  the  moment  w) 

forgot  nil  our  anxieties.  Prohvn  and  the  three  officers  of  the  10th  inunc- 
di«t'  I  to  return  to  the  station,  the  latter  to  rejoin  their  rccinicnt, 
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the  former  to  ascertain  the  real  state  of  attains   before  removing  the 

and  children  from  the  ghurrety  which,  untenable  as  it  appeared,  was 

nevertheless  considered  a  safer  place  of  itfflge  than  n  station  garrisoned 

by  doubtful  troops.    Daring  the  absence  of  Probyu — who  from  his  position 

and  friendship  with  Hui  was  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  party, 

oh  dismtisfsction  was  felt  with  the  miserable  at  Itkn  of  the 

This,   coupled  with   the   favourable   accounts  wliiJi   OHM   from 

irghur,  induced  us  to  decide  on  returning  to  the  station  without  the 

knowledge  of  Probyn,  who  unexpectedly  rejoined  us  tad  was  nmazed  to 

fiad  thai  wc  were  prepar  .e  Hurdeobuksli's  protection.     In  ruin 

orexprstulatcd  on  the  rashness  of  the  move;   in  vain  lie  pointed  ou: 

rak  of  placing  any  reliance  OD  Uses  of  the  sepoys,  who  since  their 

hie  mutinous  conduct  had  renewed  the  onfh  of  allegiance  on  the  conn. 

-hould  not  be  called  upon  to  act  against  their  comrade*.     Re- 
•olred,  however,  not  to  place  his  own  family  in  jeopardy,  Prubyn  resign* 
Wtaself  to    the    promised    protection   of    Hurdeobuksb,   ami   was   jollM 
uerb  by  Mr.  Edwards,  a  fugitive  from  Budaon,  who  had  arrived  a  day 
ertw 

On  reaching  Futtehghur  wo  found  affairs  wearing  n  much  more  satis- 
fktcsy  as;>  i  we  bad    been  ted   to  anticipate;    our  spirits  werr 

*  runes',  and  wo  began  to  indtdpe  the  hope  that,  in  spite  of  Probyn's 
|k«Bjy  forebodings,  we  should  weather  the  storm  which  was  agitating 
Wjrjart  oi'  that  x&sl  empire.  Our  fuirc,  however,  had  been  barely 
WaJ  iato  repose,  when  all  sense  of  security  suddenly  v.midii-d  at  the 
sssEgeacv  that  the  41st  N.  1.  intended  vudting  FuUehghur  mi  tln-ir  way 
•o  Dtflu.  (This  corps  had  already  murdered  their  own  oflicers,  and 
ffaaisnd  Shahjehanporv  n  was  immediately  taken  to 

pnart  the  rebcla  from  cro?  e»:  the  briilgc  of  boats  was 

nstr*y«d,  as  also  erery  detached  boat  within  several  miles  on  either  aide 
sf  (kt  river.  To  a  casual  observer,  the  sepoy  displayed  genuine  alacrity 
w  Aii  service ;  but  those  experienced  in  native  eharKctex  saw,  in  this 
nrr  circumstance,  the  withering  «f  oil  their  hopes.  Two  days  passed  in 
rttfaod  suspense;  ird  OUT  worst  fears  were    terribly    realized. 

0*  lis.  memorable  18th  of  June,  the  4 let,  after  performing  a  circuitous 
iowBey,  eroMed  the  river  and  entered  I'urrukabad,  where  they  raised  the 
tfhstjrd  of  rebellion,  and  proclaimed  the  Navrab  TuiFuzul  Hoosain  Khan 
"W  of  tlie  province.     Thi  who  had   been  in  communication  wMl 

•sea  whll-'  i  ig  tis  with  a  display  <»f  zcalooa  loyalty,  anxious  to 

**o«thr  treasure  which  they  had  retained  since  the  -1  cli  of  June,  warned 
°f  their  officer*,  and  plundered  the  money  before  the  41st  could  arrive  to 
dsin  a  share.  They  next  proceeded  to  liberate  the  gaol  prisoners, 
ofshagus  no  molestation,  but  leaving  us  completely  at  the  mercy  of  (he 
bnaiars  and  the  fanatic  rabble  of  the  Nawab. 

At  daybreak  of  the  nionung  above  mentioned,  when  most  of  us  lay 
■ttsjbering  in  the  open  within  the  fort  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  w°b 
*H*  in  the  habit  of  meeting  sinco  our  return  from  Hurdcobuksh's,  nn 
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officer  arrived  almost  breathless  from  the  sepoy  lines,  with  a  countenance 
•which  1«u.i;  i  !i  utmost  consternation,  and  announced  the  direful  news 
that  the  10th  bad  mutinied.  The  alarm  produced  defies  description.  We 
were  at  the  time  in  presence  of  a  strong  detachment  of  the  regiment, 
which  garrisoned  the  fort  j  and  therefore  our  movements  were  paralysed  ; 
we  were  reduced  to  utter  helplessness.  Contrary  to  all  expectations,  the 
ini-n  began  to  leave  the  fort  in  small  numbers,  and  in  a  few  minute*  the 
body  deported,  leaving  us  in  sole  possession.  Not  a  moment  wsi 
Inst  in  taking  measures  to  protect  the  ladies  and  children,  whom  it  was 
impossible,  with  our  small  numbers,  to  escort  to  Agra  or  to  any  other 
place  of  safety.  Wl  were  DOW  joined  by  Colonel  Smith,  who  at  th 
mineat  peril  of  his  lift*  had  used  ev-ry  effort  to  recall  Ilia  men  to  a  tan 
their  duty,  exposing  himself  w ith  reckless  bravery  to  an  infuriated  sol 
in  open  and  armed  rebellion,  lie  came  accompanied  by  three  or  four  of 
his  most  attached  men,  who  stood  around  him  sobbing  like  chi! 
1  bay  implored  permission  to  remain  with  him,  but  yielding  at  length  t« 
the  colonel's  wishes,  they  mournfully  departed.  The  galea  were  now 
eloacts,  and  a  84-pniinder  howitzer  charged  with  bags  of  scrap-metal  was 
hurriedly  drawn  into  position  to  guard  the  passage.  The  garrison,  con- 
sisting of  thirty-five  men,  young  and  old,  was  then  mustered  and  divided 
into  three  bodies,  under  the  command  of  Colonels  Goldic,  Smith,  and 
Tucker,  and  measures  were  immediately  adopted  to  render  the 
defensible. 

Before  i>roceeding  with  my  narrative,    I    shall  attempt  to  convey 
garter*]  Idea  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  fort.     Futtehghur,  the  Fort 

;   Victory,  from  which  the  European  station  takes  its  name,  is  situated  i 
the  light  bank  of  the  Ganges,  on  a  bend  of  the  river,  about  throe  I 
distant  from  Furrukabad.     It  is  a  quadrilateral  mud  building,  defend*! 
by  a  dozen  or  more  semicircular  bastions  thrown  out  before  the  angles' 
face*.     The  walk  rlM  about  fifteen  fa«t  above  the  ground  level,  averagit 
from  nine  to  ten  feat  in  thickness,  surmounted  on  three  aides  by  ■ 
ditch,  and  on  the  fourth  by  the  Ganges.    The  enclosed  area  measures 

i  n  to  twenty  aotat,  the  whole  of  which  was  occupied  by  the  wc 
shops  of  the  Gun-carriage.  Agency,  the  residences  of  the  agent  and  engineer, 
and  a  small  graveyard.  The  old  fort  had  long  been  demanded  of  iu 
armnmeut,  and  deprived  of  all  pretence  of  fortification  save  the  bastions 
and  breastworks.  The  difficulty,  under  our  circumstances,  of  rendering  a 
place  of  such  formidable  dimensions  defensible,  may  readily  be  imagined. 
Suffice  it-  to  B>y,  thai  we  mounted  xhaiu  guns  on  several  of  the  bastions, 
and  dragged  up  a  few  of  the  lighter  field-pieces,  which  were  discovered  ia 
the  Model  Room,  mid  placed  them  in  newly-cut  embrasure*  in  the  most 
commanding  positions.  In  Ueu  of  regular  charges,  a  few  rounds  were 
i  vised  out  of  some  blank  musket-cartridges,  white  scrap-iron  wrapped 
in   canvas-bags  served  for  grape,    and   sledge-hammers  for  round-shot. 

;bove,  together  with  some  seven  or  eight  thousand  rounds  of  mi 
•mrau&itioo,  constituted  our  entire  magazine,  with  which  wc  prepared 
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ourselves,  as  no  hope  could  be  entertained  of  receiving  miccour  either 
Agra,  Mccrut,  or  Cawnpore. 
Whether  through  ignorance  of  our  numerical  strength,  or  through 
fair  d  ■&  Attack  against  Englishmen  occupying  what  may  hare 

i|-r*arcd  to  them  a  strong  position,  the  41»t  and  their  allies  did  not 
feature  on  an  advance  for  several  days,  but  employed  tin  bottrVaJ  in  con- 
centrating their  forces,  and  in  making  root  preparations  to  annihilate  us 
»t  »  stroke.     Meanwhile  threat*  and  promises  were  allcmntely  DOftd 
induce  us  to  surrender;    but  their  treachery  was  too  palpable  and  their 
ultimate  object  too  obvious  to  admit  of  negotiation.     Tin  time,  thus  wasted 
If  them  in  abortive  Bchemes  to  delude  their  intended  victim*,  was  devoted 
bruito  the  strengthening  of  our  position,  aud  we   moreover  succeeded 
a  obtaining  a  supply  of  provisiocs  from  on  adjacent  village.    It  mi  while 
*»  wvre  busily  employed  in  demolishing  some   houses  and  walls  wi. 
alenered  with  the  action  of  our  guns,  that  the  enemy  made  their  first 
hsstfle  movement  by  sending  a  strong  party  v(  sepoys,  who  drove  off  our 
Codies  and  occupied  the  position. 

On  the  2Cth  of  June,  the  day  following,  while  it  was  yet  dark,  the 
■flat  advanced  in  fall  force  and  commenced  the  attack  with  a  discharge 
«"  artillery.  The  sudden  booming  of  the  guns  and  whizzing  of  the  shot 
*>it  over  our  heads  startled  all  steepen,  and  Mai  them  to  their  posts, 
jsiafslly  harassed  with  a  sense  of  inevitable  doom.  None,  indeed,  could 
«kn*in  the  hope  of  surviving  that  day  against  Buch  fearful  odds, 
jmuW,  as  it  was  said  ihi-y  Wra,  wMl  fifty  scaling-ladders,  and  bent 
w a  shauluncoua  assault  from  every  ai  uurtir,  whilst  we  eonU 

'pore  one  or  two  n  too  of  the  flunk  bastions,  and  live  or 

■x  fcr  the  angles  and  other  weak  points.  After  wasting  some  twenty 
Waisin  the  dirk,  the  rebels  ceased  firing,  but  at  daybreak  (■Jttmtl  their 
***k  The  ladders  were  now  hurried  forward,  coveted  by  skirmisher*, 
•ad  la*  scene  was  eoliveaed  by  the  cavolryj  which  trotted  briskly  on  rind 
KMpsd  the  roads  on  the  flanks.  "Reserve  your  fire  and  be  careful  of 
Joor  ammunition,"  was  the  order  passed  round  to  the  posts  as  the  sharp 
'■»!« of  musketry  rent  the  air  and  ehilh.il  our  blood.  On  they  came, 
)**•£,  and  gesticulating,  and  emboldened  by  our  reserve  dashed  forward 
at  Ibt  hope  of  securing  the  ground  before  we  could  make  xr»y  <J!.-.-tu:i  1 
"•■taace.  But  they  were  mistaken ;  our  guns  opened  fire,  and  our 
**4etry  began  to  play  with  good  effect  on  the  scaling  parties,  whu 
topped  their  unwieldy  burden*  and  fled,  after  a  few  abortive  :ilt.  mpt»  to 
"ttbrra  on  points  from  which  oar  fire  was  temporarily  diverted.  "We 
*«n  not  so  fortunate,  however,  ia  another  direction,  for  the  enemy  soon 
•sewered  our  weakest  points,  and  succeeded  in  placing  three  ladders 
•piut  a  single  bastion,  where  they  as  nearly  as  possible  obtained  a 
ktiog.  Happily  the  ladders  proved  a  few  feet  too  short,  but  the  swords 
«ftkt  assailants,  glittering  in  the  sunshine,  betrayed  our  danger,  ami  in  a 
•*•*»  we  hurled  upon  them  the  huge  logs  of  timber  which  had  been 
*»»«  t»  raise  the  breastwork,  completing  the  repulse  by  a  few  discharges 
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I  ot,  and  taking  poascBaion  of  the  ladder*.     The  contest  had 
h    unabated    fury   for  two  hour*,  when  the  enemy    begun  to  wai 
Shortly  after  they  withdrew,  Waring  n  number  of  their  dead  Mattered  in 
uU  direction*. 

i  hi-  attack  was  resumed   in   the   afternoon,  but  the  failure  of  tkt 
l  .ng  had  damped  the  ardour  of  the  assailants,  and  wc  found  much 
lent  difficulty  in  withstanding  it.     As  tl»oir  attempts  again*',   tli 
became  more  and  more  feeblo,  so  our  hope*  began  to  revire.     The  . 
licence  brought  by  our  epics  tended  i<>  .  for  discontent 

was  rife  among  them,  and  desert  ions  numerous.  Oar  ciuaalties  thus  tar 
Were   trifling,  notwithstanding  the  incessni  iintain«]  against  to 

right  and  day,  allowing  ua  no  intervals  of  pea-  ling  sleep, 

except  in  snatches,  under  fnliguo  tad  exposure  j  but  our  spirits  wvrt 
buoyant,  and  the  favourable  aspect  of  affair*  enabled  us  to  endure  these 
trials  cheerily.  Unhappily  ft*  us,  the  Na»ab  of  Furrukubad — who  was 
perwinully  interested  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Engbsh,  the  stability  of  hi* 
Kambdom  Japandfalg  em  it — olxserving  that  the  courage  of  the  atpm-i 
began  to  flag,  summoned  to  their  aid  the  Pathan*  of  Shumshabad,  Mhoir, 
and  other  places;    ami   after  a  spirit  of  rivalry   between   the 

different]  mutating  them  by  the   pn  nlae  of  a  lac  of  rupee* 

t o  the  captors,  sent  the  whole  body  against  us. 

'I  Iimh  reinforced  by  a  host  of  fanatical  Mussulmans  accost- 
infancy  to  the  cxciciso  of  arms,  with  the  prospect  of  a  splendid  priae  and 
rich  booty  bef..n-  tin  in,  tho  combined  rebels  advanced  to  the  attack 
eiiriiiil.Tit  of  aoccett,  conducting  their  operations  much  more  systemati- 
cally than  before.  In  the  first  place,  all  the  lofty  houses  of  the  village 
adjoining  the  fort .  and  commanding  the  interior  of  our  positions,  were 
occupied  by  the  rille  ciiii]  rmics  of  the  41«rt,  and,  vrliil.it  our  attention  w«§ 
directed  to  the  U  Oi  the  artillery  and  cavalry,  tho  assaulting- 

parlies,  composed  mainly  of  Pathans,  and  led  by  a  daring  fanatic,  rushed 
t-i  ti.  Seizing  then ,  s-ed  forward  to  the  defence.*,  bced- 

Icsm  for  a  ■  ide  nmong  them,  but 

erentually  giving  way  nnd  retiring  in  the  utmost  confusion.  Tho 
encounter  was  a  severe  one,  ami  but  fur  the  supply  of  six  or  eight 
muskets  which  each  of  us  kept  t«.i  _  prin  1  and  loaded  for  instant  t; 
is  very  doubtful  whether  we  OOtild  have  checked  the  determined  onset  of 
a  force  sixty  times  superior  to  our  own.  However,  after  a  sharp  conflict 
of  two  hours,  we  had  tliv  Ion  of  seeing  the  assailants  retire  under 

cover.  The  riflemen  had  done  considerable  mischief)  and  rendered  several 
of  our  posts  untenable  ;  nearly  all  our  ammunition  was  expended,  which 
rendered  us  im  in  1  retaliation;  and,  to  odd  to  these  dmw- 

,  several  •  i    men  bad  been  placed  hois  tie  combat.     Never- 

theless, wo  had  stubbornly  held  our  own,  and,  in  spite  of  tho  overwhelming 
oddB  against  us,  had  Wen  invariably  successful  in  repulsing  the  rebels,  till 
at  length  they  MM  fo  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  n  change  of  tactic* 
was  necessary,  und  that  more  insidious  measures  must  be  used  in  order  to 
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place  the  fort  in  their  hands.  To  effect  this  without  exciting  our  suspicion, 
the  anal  assaults  were  continued  daily,  but  iu  the  form  of  feints,  and  the 
alarms  were  doubled  during  the  night  to  keep  us  ever  on  the  nlert,  and 
thereby  to  weary  out  our  posts.  Meanwhile,  their  designs  were  being 
carried  out  in  the  dark;  approaches  were  stealthily  cut,  whereby  they 
obtained  a  footing  in  an  adjacent  wood-yard,  the  walls  of  which  they 
daily  perforated.  Then  swarming  within  in  hundreds  they  attacked  the 
fort  walls,  baffling  all  our  efforts  to  dislodge  them.  Captain  Vibnrt  volun- 
teered with  two  or  three  others  to  lead  a  night  sortie  against  them  ;  but 
the  feebleness  of  our  numbers  forbade  such  a  sacrifice,  and  Colonel  Smith 
could  not  be  induced  to  sanction  the  attempt.  A  more  happy  suggestion 
to  fire  the  wood  in  the  yard  was  carried  out  with  signal  success.  A 
thatched  sentry-box  was  immediately  taken  down,  besmeared  with  coal- 
tar,  ignited,  and  thrown  on  the  heaps  of  fire- wood  below.  In  the  course 
of  half-an-hour  the  whole  wns  in  a  blaze,  and  the  hissing  flames  reaching 
the  logs  which  had  been  piled  to  raise  the  breastwork,  nearly  drove  the 
picket  from  its  position.  During  the  conflagration,  which  lasted  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  smouldered  till  the  end  of  our  tenure,  several  unfinished 
mines  exploded,  and  sent  up  dense  volumes  of  smoke,  betraying  nt  once 
the  jecret  tactics  of  the  enemy.  Defeated  in  a  plan  which  promised  easy 
and  certain  success,  the  rebels  fell  back  greatly  disheartened;  but  the  safe 
subterranean  passage  suggested  that  the  scheme  might  be  carried  out  in  a 
more  accessible  part,  and  eagerly  availing  themselves  of  the  idea,  they 
forked  their  way  to  the  foundations  of  the  fort,  protected  by  shot-proof 
»heet-iron  and  bales  of  cotton,  and  in  the  course  of  the  night  constructed 
a  mine,  which  they  exploded  before  daybreak  the  following  morning  with 
terrific  effect.  The  shock  caused  the  fort  to  vibrato  to  its  very  base, 
fending  an  indescribable  chill  through  every  heart,  and  a  moment  after 
•he  scene  became  one  of  the  wildest  excitement. 

Shortly  before  the  explosion  I  had  retired  under  shelter  of  a  waggon 
to  snatch  a  few  moments  of  sleep  after  the  night  watching,  leaving  the 
tak-out  to  a  faithful  native  servant  of  my  poor  brother  (who  had  fallen 
the  preceding  day),  bidding  him  to  rouse  me  if  he  noticed  any  movement 
°f  the  enemy.  I  had  barely^  stretched  myself  on  the  ground  when  Bhyro 
called  me  to  my  post  at  the  loophole.  A  small  smouldering  fire  was  all 
that  was  visible  through  the  darkness.  Presently  the  brightness  increased, 
and  ere  I  had  time  to  conjecture  its  purport,  the  thunder  of  the  explosion 
'tanned  my  senses.  Rifle  in  hand,  I  hastened  to  the  breach,  half-frantic 
*itli  rage  and  despair.  The  smoke  and  dust,  coupled  with  the  dusk  of  the 
morning,  made  everything  look  hazy,  and  it  was  some  minutes  before  I 
«mld  discern  the  figure  of  the  Kcv.  Mr.  Fisher  and  one  or  two  others 
'ilently  moving  up  the  3-pounder  to  cover  the  breach.  A  few  words  of 
inquiry,  hastily  exchanged,  enabled  us  to  ascertain  that  the  picket  had 
"Wained  no  injury,  and,  leaving  them  to  defend  the  gap,  I  hastened  back 
to  ay  post  at  the  loophole,  with  Bhyro  at  my  elbow.  Nothing  was  dis- 
cernible in  the  darkness  below.  Presently  a  sharp  rattle  of  musketry  from 
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tlio  corner  bn*ti<>n  announced  Qm  approach  of  the  etorming-party,  and 
shortly  after  a  moving  maw,  ami  occasionally  the  giittrr  of  a  polisbrd 
swoi  dimly  vinil  >li-  in  the  ili:rh.  ,n  Ivancing  i  ml  u  n.dy  towards  the 

breach.  Previous  to  the  discovery,  I  had  wasted  Nrtnd  precious  rounds 
of  ammunition  on  a  spade  and  pickaxe,  which  were  mistaken  for  a 
crouching  enemy;  now  my  attention  was  directed  to  the  advancing  body 
creeping  np  silently  within  sixty  ynrdx  of  my  post.  Instantly  the  riilcwas 
■  nl,  l«)ili  liarrela  discharged,  thru  the  muskets  and  a  double  gun  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  each  being  handed  to  Hhyro  to  reload.  At  this  criM 
I  was  joined  1  iv  Mr.  I>:iviii  Chuxchejr,  but  I  merely  allowed  him  a  mo- 
mentary peep  at  the  assembled  masse-*  below,  and  then  hurried  him  off  to 
give  tho  alarm,  and  to  bring  ax  many  as  he  could  from  the  •'.- ■•ngnged 
bastion.  After  the  lapse  of  u  quarter  of  an  hour  he  returned  with  two 
others,  just  as  I  was  becoming  faint  and  exhausted.  Both  shoulders  wrw 
extremely  sore,  and  I  was  no  longer  capable  of  bearing  tho  pressure  and 
recoil  of  the  fouled  muskets.  In  this  state  I  resigned  the  post,  and  a  few 
moment*  Liter  bad  the  Satisfaction  of  seeing  the  enemy  full  into  confuiiM 
anil  retire,  leaving  heaps  of  their  dead  and  dying  within  a  few  yardicf 
the  breach. 

Our  casualties  up  to  this  period  of  ihe  siege  amounted  to  one  natirc 
and  three  Europeans  killed  and  six  or  seven  wounded.  My  unfortunate 
brother  wan  the  first  European  victim.  He  fell  mortally  wounded  in  tf* 
head  by  a  rifle-ball,  and  was  earned  down  the  ramparts  insensible  and  dyiof. 
Colonel  Tucker,  who  filled  the  vacancy,  shared  the  same  fate  twenty 
hours  after,  and  both  were  laid  in  one  grave  at  nightfall.  ComJocWr 
Ahem,  the  only  artilleryman  among  us,  followed  them  two  days  later,  ltd 
found  a  resting-place  by  their  side.  Tho  number  may  appear  in.*:, 
cant,  but  it  should  he  remembered  that  the  entire  garrison  consisted  oi 
thirly-tivM  men,  two  or  three  of  them  aged  and  infirm,  and  the  l(* 
estimated  accordingly.  Moreover,  the  efficiency  of  the  survivors  mi 
seriously  reduced  by  fatiguo  and  constant  exposure  to  a  tropical  sua 
during  the  hottest  season  of  the  yrur;  besides  which,  our  supplies  of 
ammunition  were  nearly  exhausted.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be  ft  m»u 
surprise  that  the  last  affair  cast  a  gloom  over  our  party.  It  beeso* 
manifest  now  that  wc  could  not  contend  much  longer  agoiiiht  such  over- 
wln-liiiing  hiIiIj  ;  yet  not  a  iiiurrnur  wan  ut.ti-red.  Patient  submission  tO 
(he  Divine  will,  and  a  fixed  determination  to  fight  to  the  last,  wss  tin 
linn  resolve  of  every  man. 

At  noon,  when  all  was  silence  in  the  tierce  heat  of  the  day,  except  th« 
sharp  crack  of  the  enemy's  rifles  which  knew  no  cessatiou,  a  second 
assault  was  attempted  and  gallantly  repulacd  by  the  intrepidity  and 
presence  of  mind  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fisher,  who,  Miigle-banded,  met  the 
leader  of  the  party  us  he  dashed  up  the  breach,  calling  lustily  for  his  men 
to  follow  him.  The  moment  was  a  critical  one,  but  our  worthy  chaplain 
was  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  boldly  did  he  meet  it.  Ki&ing  on  his 
feet  he  deliberately  shot  the  chief  through  tlic  heart,  and  then  waited  for 
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nwert  to  sncoend  him.     Hut  none  cnim'  a  of  the  sirdar  had 

cheeked  the  advance,  and  the  part/  precipitately  retired  without  firing  a 

•hot.      They  luj'I,  doubtless,  surmised  that  the  entire  picket  was  on 

the  alert,  wlwreu,  with  the  exception  men  were  all 

taking  a  toed  beneath  the  shade  of  some  tree*  clone  t  !  vTticm. 

■  pi  image  through  the  breacli 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  it  would  bo  no  easy  task  to'laki 
fort  by  storm,  the  rebels  suffered  the  nfWrnoon  to  pass  in  inaction.     Bm 
the  tUtuc*  of  the  night  was  invaded  aa  usual  by  t)i  o,  and  the 

monotoni  y  occasional  discharges  of  artillery  and  the*  hum  and 

•boots  of  n  multitude  of  voices,  as  if  contemplating  m  nanault.  Tbo 
morning  dawned,  and  wore  on  without  any  demonstration  on  the  part 
of  tbo   enemy,    their   rnarv>  Ming    rather 

>   isbing  tha  fever  of  onr  excitement  and  suspense.     We  naturally 
inferred  that  some  deep-laid  scheme  wan  being  matin 
no  l'  :nmediate  object,  and  again  prepared  to  pass  another  night 

in   anxious   wakefulness.      Night,  however,  revealed   wluit   hail   I 
mystery  throughout  the  day.     Jnst  aa  Colonel  Smith'n  relief  party  '"}' 
down  to  rest  on  the  bare  ground,  i '  ■  •  bcLs  were 

distinctly  heard  beneath  the  bastion,  placing  it  beyond  doubt  that  they 
intended  to  destroy  tbo  bastion,  and  with  two  practicable  breaches  h 
i  impossible.  'ng  the  working  of  the  miners  became  still 

I  audible,  and  the  look-out  reported  seeing  men  passing  and  repassing 
with   large  supplies  of  powder,  thereby  confirming  our  conjectures,  and 
.  one.  of  the  utmost  pcriL     Under  these  critical 
circumstances  it  was  proposed  to  fortify  the  engine-house  and  workshops 
since  it  was  impossible,  without  men  or  means,  to  countermine  the  enemy; 
of  the  suggestion  was  too  obvious  to  the  expe- 
riencvd  aimm^st  us;   and  the  question  then  arose  how   the  ladies  and 
run  were  to  be  rcecucd  from  tho  impending  blow.     Despondency  sat 
npen  every  countenance  at  the  thought  that  such  a  consummation  was 
bopidrss  ;    nevcrtheleA-,  chance  of  effecting   their   escape   to 

Cawnpore  wa*  grasped  at,  and  the  desperate  alternative  resolved  on  after 
ief  consul tati mil     Arrangements  were  accordingly  made  to  hare  the 
boats  prepared  to  embark  the  ladies  aid  children,  and  to  dip  cables  at  a 
moment*  no!' 

At   midnight,   the  only  three  boats  left  out  of  a  large  fleet  wl 

moored   by  the  fort   before  the  outbreak  of  boatifiUea  INN  ready 

la   receive   their   living   cargo.      By  one,   nt  a  given   signal,   the  men 

abandoned  ir  arms  and  ammunition ;  and  by  two,  die 

t'rlorn  party  slipped  moorings,  and  i  down  the  river.     It  was  a 

solemn   hour:    every  heart  throblwd,   and   tin-   Drayetfl  of  Ibo  helpless 

ascended  to  the  Almighty  for  strength  and  deliverance — when  suddenly,  to 

•i rat  alarm,   lest  the  suspicions  of  the  sepoy*  should  be  aroused 

bjr,  the  profound  silence  was  broken  by  the  powerful  voice  of  Colonel 

Qskuc,  thrice  repeating,  "  Ail  '  mid  adding,  with  redoubled  em- 
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phnsis,  Uie  command  to  "  Let  go  I"  in  a  tone  w>  Joud  that  it  must 
reached  tho  care  of  Uie  enemy.     One  by  one  tlic  boats  moved  off,  Oe 
Smith  taking  tho  lead,  Colonel  QeUbs)  lidlnviug  in  the  next,  and  Major 
liobettaon  bringing  up  the  rear.     Tin:  h  were  severally  provided 

1  couple  of  nalivo  boatmen,  the  Inst  was  manned  exclusively  by 
Europeans.  No  sooner  had  the  leading  boat  emerged  out  of  corer  of  the 
fort  tliaii  tin-  ban  of  WHOM  became  distinctly  audible,  rising  gradually  to 
a  murmur,  aud  finally  developing  into  a  shout  as  the  multitudes  flocked 
to  Uie  shore,  from  whence  they  assailed  us  with  a  shower  of  bullet*  and  a 
profusion  of  imprecations  on  the  accursed  Keringhccs.  TLo  shot  rattled 
i  ly  against  the  bamboos  of  the  roof  as  1  lay  thereon  stretched  at  full 
length,  facing  tho  rebels  and  steering  the  boat,  while  the  men  worked 
bravely  II  the  oars,  which,  ai»i_-ted  by  the  current,  soon  bore  us  ou  the 
broad  boBom  of  the  GuagM  beyond  linisket-range.  Strenuously  we 
laboured,  hoping  ere  morning  dawn  to  be  many  miles  removed  from  the 
pursuing  foe;  but  disappointment  again  awaited  us.  The  rirer  baa 
y  risen  sufficiently  high  to  help  us  over  the  numerous  sandbanks 
which  obstructed  the  passage,  and  our  in  ia  management  brought  us  into 
difficulties  which  eventually  proved  our  ruin.  To  avoid  the  fire  of  Uk 
sepoys  we  abandoned  the  mum  channel  and  followed  a  branch,  when 
progress  becamo  painfully  tedious.  Wo  were,  however,  safe  against 
molestation,  and  by  dint  of  perseverance  might  have  got  cut  of  he 
way,  but  for  the  treacherous  conduct  of  Colonel  Guldie's  boat 
lauded  ot  a  village  and  bftttyad  St— the  villagers  turning  out  with 

in::!  .  I  llockt  to    I  ::::'!   |lmi!i     US.       Ill    Mil    hu.Ty  to   get  cl«ir,  t»f 

unwieldy  boat  ran  uground,  exposing  us  to  tlie  fire  of  the  rabble;  and  the 
sepoys  on  the  opposite  shore,  perceiving  our  predicament,  brought 
gluts  to  bear  on  us,  nnd  despatched  a  ferry-boat  in  pursuit.     To 
the  imminent  danger,  era  resolved  DO  trBUsfhrnng  the  party  to 
Smith's  boat,  which  was  the  nearest,  and  abandoning  CoIodqI  Gol 
This  wut  happily  effected  as  the  ferry-boat  approached  within  range, 
gave  ua  that  rttStajga  the  start   of  her.     The  chase  WM  maintained 
•et«n]  boms,  nnd  we  were  progressing  favourably,  when  nn  untos 
accident   to  Colonel   Smith'*   bunt,  DOoeaaitating  repairs)  brougi 
anchor.      Tho  rabble   instantly  attacked  us  wilh   Iheir  matebk 
were  kept  at  bay  by  003  mUskaU ;   nevertheless,  one  of  our  bonUoea 
sliot  through  thu  h..-.irt  wliilc  engaged  on  the  repairs,  and  we  hur 
pushed  off  to  escape  a  v.  Tbo  precious  time  thus  lost  cnal 

■poys  to  gain  on  us;  lidded  to  which,  our  critical  position  was 
aggravated  by  the  stranding  of  Major  Uoberteon's  best  on  a  bar  oyi 

iilis  lighter  cralt  had  passed,  nnd  was  then  Iod  far  advanced  I 
uUow  of  hit*  men  rendering  us  any  assistance. 

Thus   unintentionally  abandoned,   wo  wcro  left   to    our   own    feeble 
resource*.     All  hands  instantly  mustered  En  the  water,  and  applying 
backs  to  the  boat  used  every  effort  to  float  her  ;  but  the  fierce  current 
uud  a  strong  wind   rendered  all  attempts  abortive.     The  crisis  had  no* 
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cone:  jelling  like  fiends  orer  our  misfortune,  the  rabble  assailed  us 
with  showers  of  shot  and  arrows,  and  at  this  juncture  two  boat*,  with  one 
individual  in  each  squatting  unconcernedly  at  tho  helm,  but  otherwise 
apparently  empty,  were  observed  dropping  down  the  stream.  Their  in- 
ofesare  bearing  disarmed  all  suspicion  of  any  hostile  intent,  and  we  pur- 
ned  oar  hopeless  toil  without  giving  them  further  notice.  The  surprise 
wai  complete :  at  twenty  yards'  distance  the  boats  unmasked,  and  poured 
iTolier  into  us,  killing  and  wounding  several,  and  ere  we  could  recover 
oor  teLf-possession  the  current  placed  the  boats  alongside,  sending  death 
amongst  us  at  every  shot.  Resistance  was  useless,  but  rather  than  yield 
to  the  savage  murderers,  our  men,  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  called  on 
their  wives  and  friends  to  follow  them  into  the  water.  The  summons, 
homer,  was  unnecessary,  for  the  instant  the  rebels  set  foot  on  board  it 
became  the  signal  for  a  general  rush  for  the  river,  into  which  they  fear- 
lessly plunged,  calling  aloud  on  the  Almighty  to  succour  them.  The  scene 
which  followed  defies  description.  Groups,  locked  in  each  other's  arms, 
betoHght  God  aloud,  as  they  disappeared  in  the  stream ;  whilst  other*, 
who  still  clung  to  life,  rushed  hither  and  thither  in  wild  despair,  in  the 
hope  of  eluding  the  fire  of  the  murderers,  till,  exhausted  or  shot,  they  were 
wept  away  by  the  flowing  tide.  In  their  insatiable  thirst  for  blood  and 
plunder,  the  rebels  pursued  the  fugitives  breast-deep  in  the  water,  shooting 
and  catting  down  the  stragglers  as  the  current  carried  them  by,  accoin- 
pmjing  their  blows  with  the  foulest  invectives.  Those  who  were  unen- 
cumbered mingled  with  the  assailants  in  hand-to-hand  encounters,  and 
died  fighting  desperately.  For  a  moment  I  was  bewildered,  and  knew 
not  how  to  act,  for  death  appeared  in  every  direction.  Suddenly  I  raw 
I'l'jro  come  from  the  side  of  the  boat,  holding  my  brother's  only  child 
in  his  arms,  and  imploring  the  mob  to  spare  the  innocent  girl  and  her 
mother,  both  of  whom  were  severely  wounded. 

"God  help  them !  "  I  exclaimed,  springing  up  at  the  same  time  into 
the  boat  to  reach  my  rifle  and  revolver ;  but  they  were  gone.  Hurrying 
forward,  I  sought  a  musket  of  Fitzgerald,  who  with  his  wife  and  child  still 
lingered  in  the  boat — he  unwilling  to  quit  her  side,  she  resolved  to  die 
wbire  she  lay.  Failing  in  my  entreaties,  I  seized  one  from  the  hands  of 
110  Eurasian  drummer- boy,  who  was  just  emerging  from  beneath  the  boat, 
and  dashed  astern  in  time  to  see  a  powerful  sepoy  raise  the  thatch  roof  of 
his  boat  and  support  it  on  his  arms.  A  dozen  muzzles  were  simultaneously 
thrust  forward  within  a  yard  of  my  feet,  but  ere  a  shot  was  tired,  my 
1'iaket,  without  being  shouldered  to  take  aim,  was  discharged  at  the 
■Master's  brcjist.  He  fell  with  a  heavy  thud,  and  the  roof  dropping  over 
"is  party,  left  me  an  interval  to  reload.  I  had  not  time,  however,  to 
•wtch  a  percussion-cap  from  the  cartridge-box  before  half-a-dozen  of  the 
ftbtla  broke  through  the  matted  partition,  and  "rushing  forward  obliged 
toe  to  retreat.  Flying  from  one  side  to  another  in  the  vain  hope  of  finding 
*  cap,  the  shots  meanwhile  rattling  through  the  side,  my  heart  sickened 
« toe  sight  of  the  unfortunate  wounded  and  dying,  and  a  chill  came  over 
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■I  the  reflection  of  the  torture  and  mutilation  which  awaited  them, 
and  of  which  I  too  might  he  th«  victim.  Quick  a*  thought  I  turned  to 
tin-  water,  whore  it  occurred  to  me  that  if  wounded  death  would  woo 
terminate  all  my  sufferings  ;  And  plunging  in,  I  seized  a  gourd  which  had 
been  carefully  reserved  by  a  native  for  the  purpOtt,  and  turned  it  into  i 
buoy.  Then,  casting  a  farewell  look  at  the  glOBM  a| niggling  in  the  water, 
I  struck  cut  with  all  my  might  till  out  of  range  of  the  show.  The  boat 
which  I  had  left  was  crowded  with  sepoys,  who  finished  their  butchery,  and 
MM  0  '<  nuitioiii-ly  displaying  to  the  multitudes  on  shore  the  various 
.•.nicies  of  value  which  they  had  so  ruthlessly  plundered. 

Thankful  fur  iL  fnnn  a  merciless  enemy  with  hut  a  trifling 

flesh-wound  oa  the  shoulder,  I  calmly  resigned  myself  to  the  wiil  of  Pro* 
valence,  and  turned  on  my  back  to  float  at  ease  with  the  current.  Oppo- 
site Singheerampore,  where  I  observed  Colonel  Smith's  boat  pass  throor.li 
a  liciy  ordeal  of  round  shot  and  I  idJ1<  I ;.  I  righted  i»y  ]■  i ■■  at 

astonishment  I  caught  light  of  a  native  swimming  n  few  feet  ahead  of  n*, 
with  a  bundle  of  clothe*  on  his  head,  bound  no  doubt  to  the  captured  beat 
in  queat  of  booty.  Cautiously  I  gave  him  a  wide  berth,  determir. 
discovered  and  molested,  to  grapple  with  him.  But  he  passed  on  without 
noticing  me,  and  1  kMHBMd  my  position  on  the  buck,  and  continued  not- 
ing down  the  stream. 

Under  Singhecraniporc  some  straggling  shot-  iiaitrscttd 

my  attention,  and  turning  over  I  was  not  a  little  alarmed  to  ace  aJ**l«f 
me  a  ferry-boat,  conveying  a  load  of  sepoys  across  the  river.     Darkens, 
however,  had  now  set  in,  and  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  caution,  exposing 
no  more  than  my  nose  above  water,  I  managed  to  elude  observation  ;  awl 
a  storm,  which  hnd  overtaken  our  boat  when  aground,  now  burst  out  » 
full  force,  rendering  pursuit  impracticable.     Tho  consequent  swell,  lw»- 
evcr,  developed  a  new  source  of  danger ;  but  it  mattered  little  to  mr,  fa 
at  the  time  I  dared  net  entertain  the  remotest  hope  of  finding  nn  asylum 
among  the  natives,  and  my  .only  chanco  lay  in  reaching  Colonel  Smith, 
who  I  was  convinced,  from  my  experience   of  the   liver,  would  inev. 
run  aground   CM   he  bed  got  over  many  miles.      Re-signed  to  my  I ■ 
continued  struggling  on,  greatly  assisted  by  the  gourd,  until  strength  bsgsa 
to  fail  me,  and  I  prepared  for  the  finnl  throe.     It  was  whilst  breathing  a 
fervent  prayer  to  Heaven  that  my  feet  touched  the  ground,   end  the  dis- 
covery  tilled   my  heart   with   the-    iimM    ih-vnut   gratitude.     I    was  sard. 
Greatly  refreshed   with   the   rest  obtained,    I  was  able   to  stem  the  wares 
more  successfully,  and  noticed  that  the  wind  was  perceptibly  roodctntiag. 
Half-3n-hour  later  a  dark   object  became  visible   on  the  broad  bosom 
of  the  Ganges  reflected  againat  the  horizon.     "  It  must  be  the  boat,"  I 
exclaimed;  and  though  reduced  to  the  utmost  vcrgo  of  exhaustion,  it* 
welcome  night  cheered  jny  drooping  spirits,  and  inspired   me  with  fresh 
energy.     Gradually  the  outlines  becamo  more  distinct,  and  1  struck  cot 
across  the  Btreani  in  order  to  gain  the  branch  channel  before  being  ea 
too  far  down  the  bend  of  the  river,  and  thereby  losing  the  chance  of  catcLing 
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it  was  a.  desperate  effort,  and  the  excitement  was  iiicrrased  bj  liitio 
ink,  ill;  ..;  blood,  nibbling  at  my  wound,  and  by  tbc  momentary 

apttsiioa  that  an  alligator  would  make  an  end  of  me.     I  Ji.-lt,  indeed, 
iLb  !  Iiwl  rsprndcd  the  last  convulsive  remains  of  strength,  m 
topef oo  '  I drowning.     The  sight  uf  tic  b  .  'I'-tmreged 

i    auk  two  or  three  times,  the  gourd  no  longer  affording  the  least 

■  was  the  will  of  God  that  I  should  survive.  Again  did  my  feet 
awt  the  ground,  otherwise  I  hod  assuredly  found  a  watery  grove.  Once 
Bwr  en  terra  firma,  I  ksan  u  ly  worked  up  w  i  walking  along 

•si  tba  drift,  and  I  boat  nt  ■  of  three  hundred  yards 

tonsure  myself  that  tJwre  was  no  mistake.  .No  reply  came.  Convinced, 
Iwit  of  the   craft,   I    advanced   and   bailed   eg 

"bat  on!"  answered  Major  Munro,  in  a  subdued  tone.  Tho  muffled 
•aruto  sounded  ominously,  and  I  nugured  that  they  hod  suffered  severely 
fas  the  grapo  and  musk*. ;  i^hcoramporc.     BjlssAry  1  drew  to. 

lb  hart 

"Ho*  red  two  or  three  voices,  as  I 

*tot,pert-<  •  .  I,.'!;  ■. -,,  Enable  even  t ...  1 1 1 1  my  arms  abort  my  riiouUert. 
"All,  I  am  afraid,  killed,"  1  replied :  such  being  my  conviction  at  the 
tine,  as  I  had  out  seen  a  single  soul  attempt  to  escape. 

"For  God's  sake  mention  not  a  word  of  it  to  the  ladies!  our  own  dis- 
**m  have  been  tad  enough,"  remarked  the  major;  ding  his 

<nu  lo  my  assistance  he  in  board. 

gourd  which  had  so  materially  contributed   to  save  my  UB 

•artfully  Uid  aaide  to  bo  preserved  as  a  souvenir,  should  Providence  carry 

*t  ihiowch  those  troublous  times,  and  I  then  retired  to  tins  top  of  the 

i»l"  under  a  drilling  ral  ma  deserted  mattress,  wet  through 

le  rain,  1  wrappe<l  myself  in   its  folds,  Usisg  port  as  a  bed  and  the 

remainder  for  a  covering,  and  endeavoured  to  snatch  a  few  hours'  sleep ; 

last  just  as  I  hod  lain  down,  young  James,  assistant  opium-agent,  who  had 

been  trying  in  vain  to  repair  the  broken  tiller  of  the  helm,  came  and 

lagged  aw,  aa  I  was  tin'  only  one  on  board  able  to  use  tho  tools,  to 

the  mortice  in.     Aware  of  my  weakly  state,  the  good  though'  I 

abstracted  a  I-  reserved  lor  the  Jadies  awl  brought  it  to  mc. 

powerful  stimulant  was  quite  reviving',  nevertheless  I  was  utt.-rly 

^capable  of  handling  the  adze,  and  after  one  or  two  abortive  a< 

as  obliged  to  i.  tn i  Mam.     Overpowering  fatigue,  combine 

ita  the  influence  of  the  porter,  soon  threw  me  into  ■  hnpjiy  state 

u,  till  aroused  by  the  heavy  splash  of  Mr.  Rohan's  corpse,  which  w« 

p  from  my  ride.     If  was  not  quite  dawn,  and  objt 

bat  dim)  D   the  iienm*  nltore,  which  on  close  obsen  I 

lie  receding.     The  boat  bad  floated  with  the  rising  tide,  and 

ere  d.  iwn,  unguided,  at  the  rale  of  four  miles  an  hour,  wo 

At  daybreak   we  net  to  and  repaired  the  disabled 

rigged  ap  a  tail  eat  of  two  blankets  lashed  to  a  bamboo,  and  sailed 
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onwsnl  more  comfortably.     Shortly  before  I  1,  n  voice  wn»  heard 

in  the  distance,  which,  on  being  repealed,  we  recognised  ns  tlwt  of  tho 
r,  Ami  AiilidiAqnentljr  h*  wm  seen  emerging  from  the  long 
gram  whirn  hi  &  OdtteakM  hhu  from  sight.    Mis  condition  ra  truly  beart- 
.    was  a  marvel  how  ho  had.  survived  lo  ranch  us,  with  ■> 
severe  wound   in  Ins  right  >  •   to  awim  no   inconsiderable 

distance,  and  to  walk  several  toilet  in  pursuit  of  the.  boat      s 
hoard,  ho   bunt  into  tears,  and  in   nn  agony  of  grief  exclaimed  aloud : 
'•  Mv  poof  <Hfc  and  rhil'l,  bofb.  Awwoed  in  my  arms  !  *'     And  burying 
hi:'  :  lianiU,  he  lobbed  long  and  pitifully. 

With  h*n  -i  proceeded  on  our  voya-  ay  was  ben 

and  all  nature  smiled  serenely,  oontraadng  strangely  oed- 

ne»  and  misery.      Tho  villager*,  I  fofound  peane, 

as  if  '  i  ich  convulsed  the  empire.     The  change 

waa  grateful  beyond  description  :  it  was  the  first  we  had  seen  of  it  after 
- ? 1 1 i 1 1 !  ordoal  of  the.  past  fortn 

In  tl;i'  aftor&OOO  £hfl  li->I\y  hanks  of  KhooMicmkhore  stood  oat  n 
bold  niiiliiic  ogaimt  a  cluudleaa  aky,  a  village  bitterly  bottilc  ti>  at, 
which  on  our  first  voyage  bid  -ted  a  determination  to  oppot" 

passage,  leading  us  to  infer  that  we  should  not  bo  permitted  to  esop* 
wirh  impunity  now.      Therefor'.',  leaving  tho  main  channel,  wo  uleen 
a  branch,  and  swept  along  gallantly   under  a  fresh   broese.     At  abotit 
3  r.M.  we  stood  nearly  abreast  of  the  detei  ice,  and  n  little  law 

:  ttoation  was  BTOtted  by  «  body  of  armed  men  asaeiulded  on  the  kit 
bank,  apparently  awaiting  our  approach.  To  avoid  them  aa  ranch  a* 
possible,  wo  swerved  from  the  deep  channel  and  bugged  the  opposite 
shore.  Tho  result  was  that  wo  got  ourselves  inextricably  aground,  aad 
n  captoied  and  destroyed  by  tlio  KhoocoomkhoTO  men— 
who  forthwith  crowd  OTO  to  the  island  ami  demanded  our  instant 
reader — but  for  the  hnppy  fact  that  the  body  before  mentioned  provsdto 
be  friends,  who  hastened  to  our  assistance,  and  got  us  safely  moored  by 
village  before  the  Khoo-oomkhoie  people  could  inflict  any  damage 
Immediately  we  landed,  tho  villagers  busied  themselves  in  the  roost  hos- 
le  offices,  providing  tho  ladies  and  children  with  milk  and  cookel 
food  in  nbuudain-.-,  md  preMlltiag  us  with  young  yams,  dialling  all  frars 
an  to  tho  hone-sty  Of  their  purpose.  Colonel  Smith  immediately  ealltd  SB 
nnscmbly  of  tin?  ohiflf  Bod  his  principal  men  to  consult  on  the  beet  means 
of  action,  and  to  secure  a  crew  and  guard  to  accompany  us.  The  preli- 
tniusries    li.nv ii  iged,   it  Wfl  I    that    the  boat  abouk) 

remain  moored  where  she  lay  under  the  protection  of  Hnlgobiud  and  his 
villagers,  and  that  tho  voyage  kliouM  In  r<  timed  at  day  break  en  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  Tbe announcement,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  was  most 
gratifying  to  all  parties,  |  J  to  alleviate  the  Bufferings  of 

the  wounded,  who  had  been  cooped  up  in  n  bait  barely  lit  to  nccomnio- 
i  :i  piiu-h,  but  which  was  crowded  by  upwards  of  seventy- 
rive  souls.     Hungry,  tired,  and  smarting  from  exposure  to  thu  blazing 
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ran  for  •  whole  day  at  the  helm,  with  a  wound  festering  and  sore,  I 
niolj  sought  every  available  corner  to  alleviate  my  own  unendurable 
Differing*.  An  application  of  eweet-oil  to  the  scorched  back  gave  no 
relief,  and  failed  to  allay  the  rising  blisters  which  completely  covered  my 
seek  sad  shoulders.  At  length  I  bethought  myself  of  taking  a  look  into 
tie  tillage,  where  I  might  not  only  obtain  a  meal,  bnt  possibly  a  charpoi* 
tin,  whereon  to  rest  for  the  night  Stepping  ashore,  I  beckoned  to 
Lieutenant  Swetteuham  (10th  N.  I.)f  who  was  also  wounded,  to  accom- 
puy  me,  but  the  poor  fellow  pleaded  inability ;  so  proceeding  alone,  I 
asked  the  first  man  I  met,  if  he  would  conduct  me  to  hia  village,  and 
procure  me  some  food. 

"Bank,  chvllo  "  ("  Yes,  come  on  "),  was  the  ready  reply ;  and  with  him 
leading  the  way,  almost  in  utter  darkness,  over  narrow  footpaths  over- 
grown with  grass,  and  through  corn-fields,  we  arrived,  alter  ten  minutes' 
walk,  at  a  humble  hut.  Seating  me  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  my  hospitablo 
W  proceeded  to  make  me  welcome,  and  produced  a  thallte,  or  brass  dish, 
of  daU  and  chupaities  (lentil  soup  and  hand-bread),  which  he  set  before 
me.  It  was  a  bold  step  on  the  part  of  a  Rajpoot  thus  to  disregard  the 
prejudices  of  his  high  caste  by  offering  food  to  a  Christian  in  the  same 
Teasel  which  he  used  himself.  I  showed  my  reluctance  to  take  advnntago 
of  his  kindness  by  refusing  to  use  the  dish,  which  would  have  rendered 
it  unclean  to  him  until  subjected  to  a  course  of  purification,  desiring  him 
to  transfer  the  meal  to  a  platter  of  leaves,  and  stating  my  reasons  for 
raggesting  the  change.  The  man  was  evidently  pleased,  and  smiling  at 
my  consideration,  observed,  "  The  aahibs,  too,  understand  our  prejudices," 
» remark  which  was  received  with  applause  by  the  numerous  bystanders. 
h  was  a  great  point  gained,  nnd  I  determined  to  make  the  most  of  my 
fortuitous  success ;  so,  after  satisfying  the  cravings  of  hunger,  I  asked  for  a 
darpot.  One  was  shortly  produced  and  gratefully  accepted.  It  was  nn 
old  rickety  affair,  in  tatters,  and  otherwise  uninviting  in  tho  extreme. 
No  relief  was  to  be  found  on  such  a  couch  :  it  was  too  short  by  a  foot 
and  a  half,  and  the  loose  netting,  hanging  like  a  bag  under  the  super- 
incumbent weight,  cut  deep  into  the  bare  body.  Nevertheless,, it  was 
preferable  to  the  damp  ground  overrun  with  vermin  and  scorpions.  "  Oh, 
fa1  a  little  straw  I "  I  sighed;  but  such  a  luxury  was  beyond  the  resources 
tf  the  village.  At  length  I  was  provided  with  some  coarse  grass  taken 
from  the  thatch  of  an  old  hut,  which,  though  by  no  means  suited  to  the 
propose,  served  greatly  to  improve  my  couch ;  and  after  suffering  con- 
siderable annoyance  from  the  swarms  of  mosquitos  which  infested  tho 
phce,  and  no  little  pain  from  my  tender  back,  I  fell  into  a  deep  sleep 
from  sheer  exhaustion.  At  midnight  a  heavy  hand  was  laid  on  my 
shoulder,  and  the  jingle  of  steel  ramrods  roused  me  to  consciousness. 
Starting  up  considerably  alarmed  nt  the  warlike  sound,  I  inquired  what 
*»s  the  matter.     "The  colonel-sahib  has  sent  for  you  on  board,"  was 

*  A  rude  bedstead  on  four  legs,  generally  constructed  of  bamboos,  with  coarse 
put  for  cordage. 
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the  man's  reply.  I  arose  at  once  to  follow  him,  the  thought  occurring  i 
me  that  the  colonel  wished  to  clear  the  coast  before  the  hostile  natives 
were  up  ;  but  I  found  myself  still'  and  sore,  and  barely  capable  of 
moving.  Moreover,  I  felt  callous,  and  at  Ike  dm  lid  not  seem  to  care 
two  straws  what  became  of  me.  In  that  mood,  throwing  myself  back  on 
the  charpoi,  I  bade  the  messenger  to  inform  GotOMl  Smith  tiiat  I  was 
iMi.-iUc  in  iota  Mm.  After  a  short  absence,  the  man  returned  with  the 
Mine  orders  ;  but  I  was  too  weak  and  indifferent  to  heed  them,  and  dis- 
missed hiu*  with  the  same  message.  The  good  old  colonel,  however, 
appears  to  have  discredited  the  statement,  and,  fearing  thai  I  was  trcache- 
roiwly  detained,  desfatched  a  third  messenger,  this  time  with  a  note. 
Happily  for  mo,  the  man  got  mixed  up  in  an  affray  on  hia  way  to  the 
village,  and  lost  the  letter,  so  that  the  boat  cast  off  without  mo.  It  sub- 
sequently transpired  that  the  presence  of  the  boat  had  attracted  the  vil- 
lagers from  the  neighbMirli.ii.il,  who  assumed  a  hostile  bearing,  and 
'd  a  strong  disposition  to  plunder.  Observing  this,  the  colonel 
ctcrmined  to  'put  the  place,  but  the  sight  of  .1  large  sura  of  money  paid 

Italgobi rid's  people  for  a  crew  and  guard  brought  matters  to  a  crisis. 
:ie  intruders  inatautly  full  on  the  small  band,  wrested  a  large  share  of 
the  amount,  and  proceeded  to  attack  the  boat ;  but  the  lashing  was 
severed  in  lime  to  prevent  the  outrage,  which  would  undoubtedly  have 
terminated  in  bloodshed. 

Next  morning  the  profound  quiet  of  the  village  and  the  absence  of  the 
friendly  faces  which  were  wont  to  greet  me,  together  with  my  own  personal 
helplessness,  contributed  to  make  mo  feel  the  utter  desolation  of  my  con- 
1htie.11.  I  was  among  strangers  and  men  whose  insatiable  love  of  money 
and  thirst  for  blood  had  extinguished  every  nobler  sentiment  of  humanity. 

.Mohmvi'i-,  ;my  ewktM  wgtboud,  wishing  to  gab   the  lav •  of  tbt 

Nawab,  arid  reap  a  handsome  reward,  might  with  impunity  xtrike  off  my 
head,  and  convey  it  to  that  chief.  Thoughts  like  these  sadly  depressed  me, 
and  1  reproached  the  fully  which,  in  a  weak  moment,  had  led  me  to  throw 
away  the  only  chance  of  life.  It  wan  a  strange  infatuation  I  And  the 
thought  of  never  again  beholding  the  face  of  a  relative  or  friend  quite 
uiiied  me.  No  longer  able  to  restrain  my  feelings,  I  retired  to  the 
darkest  corner  of  the  hovel,  and  sought  relief  in  a  flood  of  tears,  and  con- 
solation in  fervent  heartfelt  prayer.  At  thiB  juncture  my  host  unexpectedly 
entered,  and,  noticing  my  plight,  took  me  by  the  band,  saying :  "  Weep 
not ;  no  man  dare  touch  a  hair  of  your  head  while  Balgobind  has  a  drop 
of  blood  in  bis  body."  Ashamed  to  have  been  discovered  in  such  a  mood 
by  one  who  could  hardly  appreciate  my  feelings  or  the  cause  of  my  grief, 
I  hastily  removed  all  outward  tokens  of  sadness,  and  joined  him  in  friendly 
conversation,  glad  indeed,  under  the  circumstances,  to  find  any  sympathy 
in  a  native. 

Day  after  day  pnesvd  in  monotonous  gloom.     I  was  completely  shut 
out  from  the   world  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  village,  and  in 
ignorance  vi  the  fate  of  near  relatives  and  friends  scattered  orer  the  wid« 
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enent  of  India.     Having   nothing  but   such  desponding   reflection*   to 

tccapy  my  mind,  time   hang   heavily   and   rendered   existence  doubly 

"la.     After  n  while  n  rumour  prevailed  in  the  village  that  the 

;'■  boat  had  reached  Cawnpore,  but  subsequent  reports  oon 

it.    Aa  I  afterwards  learned,  the  first  was  the.  correct  version,  for  tin;  1 

M  rcteh  Bithoor,  where  it  full  into  the  hands  of  the  Nana,  who  caused 

men.  to  bo  murdered,  with  tin-  exceptions  of  Colonels  Smith  and 

and  Mr.  Thornlull.  were  conveyed  to  Cawnpore, 

every  tsoul  perished  in  the  barbarous  massnci  m  cotn- 

uiUed  on  General  Iluvelock'e  advance  towards  that  rity.     Humours  were 

iWcurrent  of  the  c-  .ins  from  Majox  Uobertaone  boat, 

t ho,  like   i  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village 

▼sire  it  was  captured.     Subsequent  communication  with  limn  proved  thom 

fete  Major  Robertson  himself  and  Mr.  David  Churchor.     The  former  had 

hern  desperately  wounded,  and  succumbed,  after  enduring  intense  agony 

fer  warly  two  mont'  t«r  escaped  to  the  British  camp,  on  thu 

:  1  y  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  in  January,  1858. 

The  filthy  quarters  allotted  mo  in  an  old  bullock •flfent I,  tenanted  by 

auk,  where  mosquito*  and  sn::  $  in  spite  of  the  suffocating 

smk*  which  was  nightly  kindled  to  expel  them,  worrying  both  mau  and 

W,su  exhausted  all  en  that  I  seriously  contemplated  effecting 

avsjcapt  to  Cawnpore.     This  alternative  tuggested  itself  owing  to  my 

anii.  tailed  in  join;  l'robyn  and  Edwards,  who  were 

»uina  fifteea  miles  of  me,  Hurdeobuksh  deeming  it  hazardous  to  have  too 

nun-  of  us  together,  on  account  of  the  threats  of  the  Navvub  of  Kurrukiihnd, 

is  Lad  offered  a  large  reward  for  ear  head*.    After  considerable  diJlicully, 

I  sexesded   iu  finding  a  boatman   in  a  neighliotuini;  village,  who  was 

»illinj  to  risk  the  enterprise,  on  promise  of  a  handsome  recomrience.     Wo 

fjeseJ  taking  a  canoe,  which  would  hard  conveyed  us  to  Cawnpore  in. 

.    but   the   mc-v  taring  one  anting,  and   the   wary 

tastm  was  not  disposed  to  advance  the  few  rupees  necessary  for  it*  loan 

wporeliase.     The  times,  too,  were  unpropitious.  for  the  most  harrowing 

ksaoui  of  mnrders  and  massacres  of  Europeans,  and  of  their  total  extcr- 

*auicnt  reached  the  village  from  nil  directions.     Consequently,  I  wan 

'Hfil  to  chew  the  end  ol  patience  and  abide  iho  progress  of  events, 

•4,  sooner  or  later,  must  reach  their  culminating  j»  i  favour- 

•eehuige  might  be  hopefully  anticipated     The  interim!  v. Idled  away 

natives,   w]  teljf   fiuniliar   in   their   intcreoum: 

••■tb  tha'  lonely  atnngi  r« 

At  this  period    the    fallowing   singular  incident   tended  greatly   to 
*ti(ate  my  solitude  and  depression  of  spirits.     Balgobiud  had  through- 

*  tiuinUmcd  that  the  arms  of  the  British  would  ultimately  triumph, 
*&!»•  icy  grew  closer,  1  one  day  had  the  curiosity  to  auk  bin 

*  reason  for  entertaining  so  favourable  a  view  of  our  lituati 
hot  sagacious  Brahmin,  locking  me  full  in  the  face  and  nodding  I.U 

ugnificAnt  1:     "Listen:   our   countrymen    have    neither 

6. 
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wisdom  nor  leaders  competent  to  turn  shell  advantages  to 
Moreover,"  lie  added,  "  they  are  destitute  of  justice  and  truth,  and  hat 
imbrued  their  hands  in  tho  blood  of  innocent  women  and  children.  Ran 
will  never  prosper  their  MOM."  A  few  days  later  I  was  surprised  t 
Me  him  walking  up  to  my  lint  ut  an  unusually  i-arlv  hour,  hia  coon 
tenanoc  beaming  with  pleasurable  excitement.  '•  Khoo3h  ho,''  he  exclaimed 
"dfrdyea."  ("  Rejoico,  they  arc  coma,") — alluding  to  the  Europeans,  win 
under  the  immortal  Havelock  had  driven  out  the  hordes  under  tho  Nam 

recaptured  Cnwnpore.  The  little  baml  "I 
I  Uahed  this  daring  feat  wna  magnified  into  an  army  of  ten  thousand  nero 
bearded  veterans,  who  ihot  the  rebels  with  their  extraordinary  weapon; 
beyond  a  mile  distant  (referring  to  the  Enfield  rifles),  the  bullets  of  whid 
said  to  kill  before  the  discharge  was  heard.  The  irresistible  charge 
of  the  cavalry,  too,  were,  coloured  with  the  embelUeh.U  ,..•  unsgina 

tive  native  mind,  ever  prone  to  exaggeration.  Shortly  after,  the  in 
telligence  of  the  successful  re-occupation  of  Cawnporc  was  confirmed 
producing  a  marvellous  change  in  lliu  disaffected.  The  villagers  wb 
before  had  hardly  deigned  to  notice  me  now  lavished  their  spontaotou 
attentions  on  me,  and  Ilurdeobuksh  despatched  a  messenger  to  iaqttir 
after  en  lnHlllll.  the  man  returning  a  few  days  later  to  conduct  me  ti 
Khimsoum,  where  Messrs.  Probyn  and  Edwards  were.  But  the  stricte* 
secrecy  was  necessary  in  order  to  execute  tho  design.  Several  bostQi 
villages  lay  in  the  way,  mid   many  of  tin:  inhabitants  of  the   adjaoea 

.re,  who  were  implicated  in  the  attempt  to  plunder  Colonel  Smith' 

boat,  were  anxious  to  get  rid  of  me,  and  thereby  destroy  all  evidence  « 

goOfi,     Zhe  anvofsmenta  for  the  journey  were  speedily  completed 

I  was  resolved  that  Balgobiad,  to  whom  I  owed  my  safety,  and  wh« 
was  thoroughly  trustworthy,  should  be  apprised  of  the  intended  departure 
■nd  if  necessary   assist  in  furthering  our  plans.     It  wns,  i  left  u 

him,  as  soon  ns  my  absence  was  discovered,  to  express  as  much  surprises! 
tho  rest  ol  care,  tat  to  lead  the  men  on  a  wrong  scent,  should  the} 

show  a  disposition  Ui  follow  me.  In  consideration  uf  his  -<rvic,  s,  I  ntsurd 
him  of  an  adequate  reward  on  the  restoration  of  order.     I  may  here  nun- 
that   B*J|  ally  executed    hii    part    in   the  scheme,  ami 

successfully  misled  the  vilJagcn,  and  on  the  rc-cstablishmcnt  of  out 
authority  1  bad  the  gratification  of  fulfilling  my  |  y  obtaining  fot 

him  a  suitable  recognition  from  the  British  GoTORRDCnt. 

Tho  guide  having  sppbiBtad  I  rendexvoua  under  a  solitary  bush,  fa 
the  centre  of  an  i  xtrnvin-  earn-field,  took  hia  leave,  and  bade  us  join  him 
after  10  r.u.,  when  the  villagers  bad  retired  to  rest.  At  tin:  concerted 
timo  I  Healthily  let  myself  over  a  low  wall  which  screened  me  from 
observation,  and  following  the  directions  received,  made  my  way  to  tbt 
spot  indicated  through  fields  and  jungle  of  long  grass.  There  I  ibuwl 
the  man  waiting  patiently,  holding  a  pony  for  my  accommodation.  W< 
now  hurried  on  as  fast  as  she  tsoodated  state  of  the  country  and  the  pact 
of  my  steed  wvuld  admit,  avoiding  by  circuitous  roads  every  village  U 
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tie  war.    Hie  banking  e*f  hszazry  e=s  as  nsr  lp»ji  am-ei  tm  Si:  Inis 
trepiastiou,  lest  their  new*  aidl  U3  me  T-Zsmrtn .  be  juilj  rara 
hothnga  are  not  jaamaai  with  -rUmix  arosw  ci  ws  ^maai    :i3ai 
moonlight,  die  brilliancy  of  which  hatd  beei  an!  sag  tenna  nf  nmr'  u 
n.   Aa  hour's  ride,  with  my  kn  ■ine'ra  •^au-oerK  "rj  cetise  ^--r£ 
ne  exceasiTery,  sad,  unable  a=y  kqrer  e  ease*  sie  T3isn=±ira^i£  «c 
I  look  to  my  bare  fat.  which  tbc  mi  I  — ' ..»  n*  ze  sna  iuc  saggc  si 
wca  roughutasy  and  found  greet  masf  a  waV-nr     Aacas  nnmif  ai 
guide  abandoned  the  poor,  which  had  uviei  scjy  ax  fnwrnrmot.  tto- 
mdiog  through  flooded  auDaha.  where  we  iac  s:  sd:*  ox?  wsj  w^i  ae 
iid  of  Jong  bamboo  stares,  which  ajao  aerred  nt  ir  taaa  «r*  adamae.  anr. 
after  two  hoars'  brisk  marches,  arsrt-ed  as  aa  iund  jx.  ih*  imTg  rf  a 
tide  tnct  of  submerged  cuuuuj.  where  exvres  cc  cask  were  ieis  j.t 
patne.  My  guide,  tapaflJBf,  that  we  mrr'i*  be  caaSengtri  ~rr  ae  herns- 
Ma,  hade  me  observe  etrkt  silence  whSe  he  made  the  recast,  at  3  was 
impoaribie  to  avoid  these  usacrspoko  eharaeaerx.  who.  neraZy  ic>akizar. 
are  ltd  by  their  wild  mode  of  fife  to  resect  vo  tee  q   ananas  ci  iao±a  tai 
oajhsajnien.      Taking  the  faeapaa  swasM  the  ^mtnr  stanr  =«s  =>ar» 
«f  the  swollen  Baiuguntja,  flowing  with  a  rawfcnr  acd  trar  wsaes  sad* 
itadf  heard  a  mile  on  either  aide  of  the  rrrer,  we  ecesaaed  aa  tt-ullib. 
warning  as  much  unconcern  as  possible  ia  cr£*r  *.:   ei-aae  dMectxa — 
m jaeif  well  enveloped  in  a  hhmkft  wish  aaacjsat  be  ary  eyes  r«y*~* 
T*o  or  three  men  now  stepped  forward  and  stead  was  chins  leeacar 
an  thsr  hands,  doubled  one  upon  aactier,  crer  the  er.d   :i  tbsr  Ice* 
fonidable  iron-bound  clubs. 
"Who  are  you?"  asked  one  aa  he  ape  reached  -z*. 
"  Hurdeobukah'a  sepahi,'  answered  the  rni  i=. 

"And  who  is  this  with  you?"  inquired  acxher.  as  he  deliberately 
taiked  up  to  scrutinize  my  cocaterarce.  rera^-ris?  the  ccrezzaz.  aa  if 
Daaotfied  with  the  response. 

"  Ha  !  ha  1  ha ! "  laughed  out  the  impudent  fsBowB  tilf  in  jest  sad 
iulfin  asreasm,  as  he  discovered  a  white  face. 

"  la  this  the  individual  who  was  with  Balgobisd  at  Terah  ?  "  rejoin*] 
he,  addressing  the  guide. 

"  The  same,"  I  replied,  finding  it  useless  to  maintain  the  disguise  any 
longer.  My  promptnease  ridently  pleased  them  and  won  their  zood-will, 
for  the  man  immediately  added:  B  Jali,  bvtch  gtri"  ('-'Go,  you  hare 
escaped  "),  and  good-naturedly  tapping  me  on  the  shoulder,  with  sundry 
jocose  remarks,  bade  us  adieu. 

Glad  to  hare  got  clear  of  such  suspicious  friends  so  easily,  we  pro- 
ceeded onward,  and  reached  Hurdcobnksh's  ghurrte  a  little  after  three  in 
the  morning — the  place  which  I  had  quitted  two  months  previously  with 
rather  different  feelings.  It  was  now  perfectly  isolated,  quite  inaccessible 
to  artillery,  and  consequently  impregnable.  Cautiously  did  the  guide  lead 
me  through  the  winding  footpaths  to  the  entrance.  There  he  left  me,  and 
entered  into  conversation  in  whispers  with  the  watch,  then  conducted  me 
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to  tin-  fort,  and  concealed  ON  under  the  eaves  of  a  hut  whi 
olT  to  report  my  arrival.  These  precautions  were  deemed  necessary,  u 
many  of  Hurdeobuksh's  retainers  were  untrustworthy,  and  ha  was  there- 
fore anxious  to  keep  my  presence  a  secret  to  them  as  far  as  possible.  In 
the  course  of  ten  minutes  the  guide  returned,  accompanied  by  a  second 
person,  who  had  orders  to  proceed  with  mi  at  once  to  Khuasour*. 
Following  my  new  guide,  who  communicated  with  mo  in  whinpers  sad 
by  signs,  wo  took  a  footpath,  ju*t  discernible  through  the  long  grass  which 
the  late  niim  bad  thrown  up,  along  the  ridge  of  an  embankment,  which 
served  to  keep  out  the  flood,  and  also  as  an  outwork  of  defence,  and 
reached  the  Kamgunga  after  narrowly  escaping  the  fangs  of  n  huge  make 
which  wc  had  disturbed  on  the  way. 

Whilst  waiting  for  the  ferry,  I  lay  down  in  a  boat  moored  by  the 
shore,  and  dropped  off  into  n  sound  sleep  from  the  fatigue  of  the  journey, 
and  finally  reached  Khussoura  a  little  after  sunrise,  hiving  swam  the  Is* 
i!  11 !  1-i.ls  before  entering  the  village. 

For  the  rest  of  the  narrative  I  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Edwards's 
joamnl  of  hi*  "  Personnl  Adventures  during  the  Indian  Mutiny,"  wherein 
Mill  be  found  some  interesting  details  of  our  meeting,  and  subsequent 
escape  to  Uavclock's  camp  at  Cawnpore  a  month  after  I  joined  him  and 
Mr.  Probyn. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  add  that  Bliyro,  the  faithful  servant  who 
■I  nobly  in  striving  to  save  my  brother's  wife  and  child,  fell  a 
with  tlnni.  He  was  curried  buck  to  Futlchghur  with  tlicra  and 
throe  other  ladies  and  children,  and  delivered  up  to  the  Nawnb,  who  cast 
them  into  prison.  There,  after  suffering  the  severest  trials  and  privations, 
while  their  wounds  were  yet  fresh,  they  were  led  out  by  the  sepoys,  in 
company  with  nbout  thirty  native  Christians,  and  shot  down  like  felons. 
Bhyro  contrived  to  mulct!  his  escape  under  cover  of  the  night,  when  beiog 
ferried  across  the  Ganges.  Hearing  of  my  safety,  the  worthy  man  deter- 
mined to  find  me  out,  and  had  planned  my  escape  to  Agra  in  disguise, 
•  ollr-cting  u  Miinll  sum  from  his  fellow-servants  to  provide  the  necessary 
outfit.  Unhappily,  the  poor  msn  was  seized  with  a  fatal  disease  on  tie 
morning  of  his  departure,  and  succumbed  to  it  in  a  few  hours.  The  sad 
tidings  of  hie  death  reached  mc  shortly  before  our  departure  for  Cawnp 
and  caused  me  great  sorrow.  He  had  served  my  lamented 
upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  had  nursed  mc  as  a  child  in  his 
His  devotion  had  lately  been  put  to  the  severest  test,  and  had  proved 
unswervingly  faithful. 
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Tb  history — so  brief  and  so  picturesque— of  die  little  sept  insular  kingdom 
ia  tke  North  Pueiuo  has  become  latterly  pretty  well  known,  both  hen- 
lai  on  the  Continent.  Its  king  him  his  place  among  "  Men  of  the 
Time,"  and  the  Gotha  Almanack  gives  statistics  of  hi*  Hawaiian 
srwty  and  national  resources.  The  importauoo  of  the  geographical 
position  of  the  ixLuids  ia  claiming  increased  attention  with  the  (iovernmenia 
«*  dot  continent  and  of  America,  and  tho  expected  visit  of  the  young  and 
wisowed  Queen  Emma  to  England  next  upring  will  no  doubt  draw  forth 
an  rriapathies,  as  well  as  our  curiosity.  During  the  paat  your,  treaties  of 
ftUadship  and  commerce  hare  been  negotiated  between  several  continental 
Gonramenta  and  Hawaii,  and  other*  are  in  progress. 

Is  Nor  ember,  18C3,  the  fourth  king  bearing  the  name  of  Kami1!;: 
dial  prematurely,  after  an  enlightened  reign  of  nine  years,  yet  before  quite 
■raining  the  age  of  thirty.  He  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  a  brother, 
tw  yam  his  senior,  who  assumed,  on  his  accession,  the  family  name  of 
AanaBuncha  V.*  With  his  brother,  this  prince  hud,  in  1850,  visited 
Eajkaii,  France,  and  Belgium.  They  spoke  and  wrote  our  langungc 
nasally ;  read  our  history;  studied  our  lawn;  mingled  in  our  society; 
sul  saw  events  through  European  spectacles.  What  impressions  of 
fcouues,  etiquette,  and  religion,  they  thus  acquired  were  ineffaceable  in 
tkslr  mind*,  and  thereafter  influenced  all  their  conduct. 

lly  the  articles  of  the  constitution  given  to  the  people  in  1852  by 

Kaatehaaiena  HI.,  it  was  incumbent  on  the  successor  to  the  vacant  throne 

to  take  an  oath  that  be  would  maintain  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom 

•sale  and  inviolate,  and  would  govcm  in  conformity  therewith.     Kamc- 

ks&eba  V.  abstained  from  taking  this  oath.     Then-  w.rn  ftatVfll  in  the 

uuuhg   constitution  which   were,   to   his   mind,  objectionable,  and   he 

Halved  to  seise  the  opportunity  for  making  reforms,  and  bringing  tho 

siapkim  into  further  accordance   with   the  most  enlightened  European 

During  his  brother 'a  reign  the  present  ruler  of  Hawaii  had 

the  post  of  minister  of  interior,     lie  had  shown  great  aptitude 

baiioesa,  and  had  liod  leisure  and  means  for  observing  the  working  of 

*  rystom  which  contained  tho  elements  of  democracy  and    puritanism. 

h  will  be  necessary  to   describe,  in   a   few  words,  the  growth   of  this 

rdaiealsy*' 

l.'p  to  tlie  year  1839    the  Hawaiian   Islands  were  governed  by  an 

■sssicM  monarch,  and  upon  strictly  feudal  principles     In  that  year  tho 

**»  ^ 

*  la  the  vocal  language  of  Polynesia  this  name  has  the  soft  pronunciation  of 
*>«sist»sia. 


effort*  of  tlic  American  ndaiOHrifli  and  ex-missionaries,  who  lit 
much  useful  assistance  in  governing  the  country,  worked  so  far  00 
patriotic  and  bon-vivant  king,  Katne'hameha  111.,  as  to  induce  him  to 
aign  a  Bill  of  Right?,  and,  the  following  year,  to  grant  a  constitution,  by 
which  absolute  rule  was  yielded  «p,  and  irresponsible  power  exchanged 
for  government  by  the  three  estates  of  king,  nobles,  and  people. 

Tho  king  had  never  been  out  of  hi*  own  small  dominions.  He 
bad  to  bo  guided  by  tho  teaching  and  advice  of  the  active-minded  mm 
who  bad  already  volunteered  to  assist  in  holding  the  reins  of  gorera- 
inent,  and  who  showed  that  they  would  not  bo  averse  to  take  tie  ribbon* 
entirely  into  their  own  hands  upon  occasion.  But  at  that  time  the  king's 
advisers  did  not  prompt  to  greater  change  than  tho  conversion  of  abso- 
lutism into  limited  monarchy. 

The  scheme  of  government  thus  produced  was  naturally  a  hybrid  one. 
Its  promoters  were  Americans ;  they  were  missionaries,  or  persons  who, 
having  been  missionaries,  had  left  that  calling  for  official  or  officious 
life.     Th-  ion  was  a  mosaic,  to  which  the  Pentateuch,  tho  British 

Government,  and  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence  each  con- 
tributed a  part.  Yet,  in  spite  of  manifold  defects,  it  was  a  revolution  in 
the  right  direction.  It  lasted  twelve  years  ;  and  under  it  the  nation 
ndvanced  in  civilization  and  prosperity. 

The  administration  consisted  nf  torn  ,  there  was  a  minister 

of  interior  affairs,  who  was  also  premier :   a  minister  of  foreign  relations, 
of  finance,  of  public  instruction  ;  anil  an  attorney-general.      In  I  -  I.    11 
government  was  joined  and  strengthened  by  Mr.  Wyllie,  a  Scotch  gentle- 
man,  who  hnd  been  well  known  in  London,  and  was  a  friend  of  Go 
Miller,  the  English  commissioner  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.     Statute  laws 
were  passed,  and  a  little  tinkering  of  the  constitution  began. 

It  seemed  the  fate  of  all  political  opinion,  when  acclimatized  in  IUns.ii, 
to  "suffer  a  sen  change."  We  have  seen  a  tyrant  taking  up  limited 
monarchy,  democrats  from  tho  United  States  constituting  n  kingdom;  and 
now  we  are  to  see  an  early  and  ardent  member  of  tho  Reform  Club  con- 
verted into  a  staunch  Conservative,  and  an  American  attorney-general 
writing  himself  in  one  of  his  letters  "a  ranlc  Tory." 

With  the  infusion  of  fresh  blood,  it  came  to  pass  that,  in  1850,  the 
king  recommended  a  new  constitution,  and  appointed  a  commission  of 
tin  !•(!  persons  to  frame  n  new  model.  It  was  perfected,  and,  in  1852,  was 
signed  by  tin-  king,  who  died  [a  something  less  than  two  years  afterwards. 
This  constitution.  MI  n  advance  on  the  former  one  ;  but  a  good  deal 
of  the  Levitical  element  and  some  revolutionary  rags  remained  in  it. 
Dr.  Judd  was  one  of  the  three  commissioners,  his  coadjutors  being  the 
clii-f,  Joane  Ii,  and  the  Chief  Justice  Lee.  The  two  former  of  this  triad 
will  make  their  reappearance  here.': 

It  happened  that  while  much  discussion  was  going  on  in   Honolulu 

Dj  the  proposed  new  conBtitnticn,  the  Hawaiian  consulate 
was  represented  by  the  senior  member  of  the  commercial  house  of  Ja  I 
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and  Company.  At  the  same  time,  Sir  John  Bowring  was  governor  of 
Hong  Kong  ;  and  a  correspondence  was  brought  about  between  the  latter 
ud  Mr.  Wyllie  on  the  same  snbject,  and  a  draft  of  the  constitution  was 
Mnt  to  Sir  John  for  his  opinion.  The  editor  of  Jeremy  Bentham 
objected  to  the  opening  sentence,  in  which  it  is  asserted  that  all  men 
are  created  free  and  equal.  Bentham  had  himself  been  the  correspondent 
of  leTeral  of  the  American  Presidents ;  and  in  his  "  Critical  Examina- 
tion of  the  Declaration  of  Bights,"  exposed  the  pretension  that  "  all  men 
ire  born  free  and  equal."  "No  man  ever  was,  is,  or  will  be,  born 
free;  all  are  bom  helpless  children,  in  a  state  of  absolute  subjection 
to  parents,  and,  in  many  countries  as  slaves,  in  vassalage  to  owners ; 
and  as  to  equality,  the  statement  is  absurd,  the  condition  of  no  two 
men,  to  say  nothing  of  all,  being  equal,  in  the  many  gradations  which 
exist,  of  wealth  and  poverty,  servants  and  masters,  influence  and  posi- 
tion." Sir  John,  who  had  been  Bentham's  most  intimate  friend  and 
executor,  quoted  the  views  of  his  master,  which  also  appeared  to 
his  own  mind  incontestable.  In  spite,  however,  of  any  efforts  which 
Mr.  Wyllie  could  make,  supported  by  the  China  correspondence,  the 
constitution  commenced  with  the  old  assertion,  "  God  hath  created  all 
men  free  and  equal."  Article  12  pronounced  that  "  No  person  who 
imports  a  slave,  or  slaves,  into  the  king's  dominions,  shall  ever  enjoy 
any  civil  or  political  rights  in  this  realm."  Article  19  prescribed, 
"All  elections  of  the  people  shall  be  by  ballot ;  "  and  Article  78  esta- 
blished manhood-sufirage.  Moreover,  the  king's  power  was  checked  and 
controlled  by  the  strange  institution  of  the  Kuhina-Nui — an  invention 
which,  if  borrowed  from  any  other  nation,  must  have  come  from  Japan. 
This "  regulator  "  to  the  government  machine,  who  stood  above  ministers, 
and,  as  it  were,  on  the  uppermost  step  of  the  throne,  might  be  a  man 
or  a  woman — indeed,  was  generally  the  latter.  As  she  was  to  be  the 
king's  special  counsellor,  and  was  to  have  powers  almost  equal  to  the 
king's,  with  whom  she  would  necessarily  require  to  have  long  closetings 
on  State  affairs,  she  must  have  been  a  discouragement  to  a  queen  of  jealous 
temperament,  and  not  a  little  detrimental  to  the  progress  of  business,  since 
the  constitution  provides  that  "  the  king  and  the  kuhina-nui  shall  have  a 
negative  on  each  other's  public  acts."  Among  his,  or  her,  miscellaneous 
offices,  the  kuhina-nui  had  charge  of  the  great  seal  of  the  kingdom,  the 
royal  standard,  and  the  national  flag.  Also,  in  case  of  the  king's  death 
or  minority,  this  solid  shadow  had  to  perform  all  duties,  and  exercise  all 
powers  ordinarily  vested  in  the  king.  Such  were  some  of  the  features  of 
th«  constitution  which  existed  till  August,  1864. 

Kamehameha  V.  came  to  the  throne,  as  we  have  related,  in 
KoTember,  1863,  and  commenced  the  exercise  of  his  functions,  but 
without  taking  the  oath  prescribed  by,  and  in  favour  of,  his  then 
constitution.  Mr.  Wyllie  was  made  minister  of  foreign  affairs  ;  an 
Englishman  with  whom  die  had  been  long  intimate,  and  whose  devotion  to 
the  Hawaiian  nation  was  \mdoubted,  received  the  portfolio  of  interior ; 
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a  French  gentleman,  formerly  vice-consul  foe  France,  had  charge  of  lie 

s ;  and  lii*  attorney-general  wu  an  American,  others  of 

iliou  on  the  bench  or  at  the  bar,  wsa  loyal,  clear-sighted,  and  hud 

definite  views  oi'  goi  H  was  uot  &  bad  team  for  the  fixat  stage 

out  of  town,  and  the  start  *NU  promising. 

The  king  La-1  (kt-.iiiiiiicd  not  to  take  the  oatli.     From  after  OOC 
renccs,  it  is  to  be  bofttnd   that   then  wen-  dm  in  the 

innt-t  on  tlit*  •abject  The  attorney-general,  and  the  minister  of 
breign  relations,  however,  appear  to  have  been  consistent  in  their 
support  of  the  king's  view,  and  a  convention  was  resolved  on  to  amend 
the  constitution. 

The  word  convention  has  to  English  cars  an  uncanny  ring.  It  reminds 
i i: i  m  i  :  Pads  in  17112,  and  of  England  in  Ifl  18.  Four  of  the  five  points 
in  the  chartet  ihfid  elamouivd  tor  bar*,  al ready  existed  in  tlvo  Hawaiian 
constitution;  viz.  the  b«:  igc,  uon-propert; 

and  paid  representatives.     Annual  purL-uncuts  were  cxdudi  m& 

was  more  convenient  to  members  to  aaseml  Now  Kaai- 

hameha  V.  wished  to  get  rid,  by  mesne  of  a  national  rote,  of  unhr< 
■ge,  and  to  replace  it  by  a  qualification  based  on  income  and  pre]  M 
united  la  a  certain  adunoc  in  mental  acquirements  and  moral  fitness. 

reason  why  a  OoaTentioa  wits  necessary  to  the  king's  purpose  wa 
this — that  though  the  constitution  -latnroUi 

amend  it,  the  consent  of  two  biennial  parliaments  was  necessary  to  clSxt 
reform.     Biwfa  ••  delay  was  a  strain  on  the  king's  patience,  and  l« 
abered  that  he  bad  not  yet  taken  what  may  be  callod  the  coronotkia 
oath.     But  the  decisions  of  a  specially  i  body  might  be  followed 

[lately  by  a  session  of  parliament,  and  thus  the  reconstruction  of  the 
State  might,  hi1  •-*  -i 1 1 j  .1 «  ted  within  three  or  four  months.  This  was  tLe 
nided  the  king's  actions.  A  convention  was  accordingly 
summoned  by  proclamation — political  feeling  instantly  responding  through- 
out the  island*.  The  prime  objects  of  the  king  and  hut  advixers  were 
known,  or  felt  to  be,  to  destroy  the  ru  itioa, 

in  l.tisc  electoral  privilege  on  a  property  qualification,  and  to  give  a  larger 
place  in  the  State  to  the  king,  allowing  him  to  govern  as  well  as  reigo. 
,0,  long  accustomed  to  the  feudal  yoke,  fell  no  aversion  to  this 
design;     hut   it    alarmed    the    minds    ol  led     ll-icigncn — tat 

American  missionaries  (but  not  all)  being  especially  moused  at  tko 
prospect   of  absolutism  and   aristocracy,  Puseyism   and  Popery.     They 
raisud  an  outcry  in  their  districts,  and   I.  1   the  people  to  think  it  I 
duty  to  Bend,  Dot  raj  at  delegates  to  the  coi 

The   king    in    the    meat]  •   not   idle.      He  made  a  progress 

through  his  dominion!',  attended   by  hi*  faithful  foreign  -office   miuu'.cr. 
Tli.y  delivered  speeches — some  judicious,  noun-  Inopportune — and  on  tLu 
7th  of  July,  1801,  the  convention  was  opened    by  the  king,  who,  beiere 
proceeding  to  the  court- house,  attended  service  nt  the  Episcopal  church. 
The  business  of  the  session  began  the  following  day,  the  three  • 
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Biting  in  the  same  dumber.  Tlie  composition  of  the  convention  was  as 
fcUnvt: — First,  the  king — president-  Second,  nubh-a,  sixteen  iu  number, 
1<*W  by  tite  kuhma-nni :  of  the  remaining  fifteen  nobles  eleven  were 
■Hires,  two  Britons,  and  two  Americans.     Third,  dulcgai ■  -seven 

BKsabcr;  the  white  jkino  and  native  blood  being  al>out  equally  J 
Judge  Kobcrtson  was  appointed  vice-president ;  and  M.  Vnrigny  and  tin- 
stkrncy- general,  though   neither  nobles  nor  representatives,    attended, 
.ir  tin  r  without  portfolio,  to  assist  in  the  debate* 

(appointed  Mr.  J  mid  to  tie  secretary;  Mr.  Judd  named  a  o 
D,and  Anglo-Saxons  for  interpreter,  reporter,  and  *crjcant-at-:n 

Of  the  nobles,  as  might  ho  expected,  the  very  largo  majority  seconded 
the  king's  Ticwa,     One  of  this  estate,  however,  possessed  or 
tadouc  name  bo  had   been   one  of  U>o  throe  commissi^ 

tuppd  to  construct  the  constitution  of  1352,  was  lets  tractable  and  more 
Jrnocrsdc  than  his  peers.     lie  was  also  more  talkative ;  and  both  from 
cy  of  his  being  on  his  legs,  and  from  the  two  conspicuous 
rovelt  which  composed  his  nai  tdtfl  fulfilled  the  vulgar  definition 

^*f«iitm,  via.  letting  the  private  /  be  too  much  in  the  public  cy«. 

Tie  king,  in  !  ng  address,  pronounced  with  great  futility  in 

Ecfluhand  in  his  native  boagu  the  convention  of  tin- 

•tycti  At  which  lie  had  summoned  them  ;  and  in  all  subsequent  speeches 
la  ased  the  bi -lingual  method.  The  reports  published  under  the  name  of 
7W  Coarattioit  are  printed  in  parallel  columns  of  the  two  languages. 

*  History  repeat*  iuelf."  The  wry  question  which  so  long  agitated 
tlsisannbled  State-"  fa  1789,  whether  the  three  orders  should  sit 

a  cm  or  in  separate  chambers,  excited  in  Honolulu  long  and  obstinate 
dsrosuan.  It  was  nearly  a  week  before  the  question  was  settlcJ.  The 
Mdonoa  arrived  at  was  that  the  three  estates  should  sit  and  debate  in 
«•  clamber.  After  which  the  rules  were  debated  and  earn 
niiing  to  voting  being  that  there  should  be  united  voting  on  the  rules 
ttv-Jawa,  but  constitutional  subjects  should  bo  introduced  by  the  repre- 
■nanvea  nnd  pal  to  the  vote  among  themselves.  If  a  resolution  failed 
Ian  in  consequence  of  a  minority,  its  quietus  was  made.  If  it  passed  the 
kwrr  house,  the  votes  of  the  nobles  were  token  on  it;  and  after  a  majority 
of  last  estate,  it  was  submitted  to  the  king  for  his  approval  or  veto. 

Comparing  thcao  proceedings  with  those  of  the  States- General  in  Paris, 
«s  see  that  whereas  the  Tiers  Etal  demanded  that  their  "  brothers  the 
stoles"  should  ait  and  vote  in  one,  and  that  the  People's  Chiimbcr,  the 
*hk  of  the  Hawaiian  representatives  was  rather  to  vote  apart.  Five  weeks 
»tr*  .  t  the  popular  victory  at  the  Luxembourg ;  nearly  a  week 

*a  occupied  ia  Honolulu. 

The  rules  established  for  discussion  were  good,  and  there  was  i 

ly  shown  in  the  management  of  the  debates.  The  weakest  pari 
tf  the  proceedings  of  this  convention  was,  that  when  a  question  had  been 
ajjparonlly  definitively  settled  and  a  resolution  passed  one  day,  it  was 
cecBsioasily  re-openud  the  nest,  under  the  form  of  a  new  resolution. 

6—4 
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The  business  of  the  convention  advanced  rather  slowly.  Dele:  I 
opposition  to  tie  king's  design  eoon  allowed  itself  among  the  representa- 
tives ;  and  a  junto  of  some  five  or  six  members  of  the  extreme  left  made 
a  stand-tip  fight.  One  of  the  nobles,  a  cabinet  minister  abo,  whose 
views  wcic  opposed  to  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  absented  himself  on 
the  plea  of  illness,  and  retired  to  his  own  estate,  nor  returned  till  near  the 
close,  and  that  under  pressing  solicitation.  The  determined  knot  of  root- 
and-branch  men  just  mentioned  consisted  chiefly  of  Dr.  Judd,  ex-missio- 
nary, at-atebtar,  Oi  •  ,iint*-d- States-man ;  his  son.  the  secretary;  a 
rural  missionary ;  n  unlive  lawyer ;  and  a  Scandinavian  resident,  named 
Knudsen.  Among  the  constitutional  weapons  which  the  Opposition  armed 
themselves  with,  sarcasm  was  not  wanting  ;  and  a  subject  for  their  irony 
was  easily  discovered.  It  happened  that  in  some  outlying  district  tbfi 
bnllot-papert  of  the  electors  were  collected  in  a  bucktt ;  and  to  greatly  was 
this  joke  or  this  grievance  worked,  and  so  often  was  the  pail  returned  to, 
that  tho  UUiWilfld  was  in  considerable  danger  of  being  wrecked  on  tltat 
▼ery  small  rock. 

After  three  weeks  of  discussion,  pauses,  wrangling  and  voting,  the  king 
himself  withdraw  tot  ■  lime,  from  the  real  or  assumed  cause  of  indisposi- 
tion. Hid  Majesty 'it  place  was  supplied  in  the  interim  by  Judge  Robertson 
and  M.  Varigny.  At  last,  came  the  great  questions  of  universal  fuffraft, 
and  property  qualifications  in  voters  and  representatives.  The  oboh 
of  the  kuhina-nui  had  been  cnsily  managed.  There  was  hard  hitting 
alinut  the  suffrage.  Tet  tlie  American  party  blundered  when  M.  Knudsen 
drew  a  lamentable  picture  of  the  English  people— poor,  oppressed,  starved, 
ignorant,  and  irreligious,  all  owing  to  the  want  of  manhood-suffrage.  His 
statements  were  derived  from  "  Mr.  JoBcph  Kay,  appointed  by  the 
University  of  Oxford  to  Investigate  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes.'' 
The  reply  came  swiftly  and  hard  from  a  chief,  the  Hon.  I>.  Knlaknaa,  a 
who  hail  the  confines  of  home.   He  said,  "  Mr.  Knodsea 

had   been   very   ready   to    give    them    instances    of    English    poverty, 

h  that  giTitleninn  considered  arose  from  the  fiiet  of  the  people  not 
hairing  universal  murage  ;  but  he  forgot  to  say  anything  of  the  sate 
of  things  in  America,  where-  universal  suffrage  did  exist,  and  which  was 
one  cause  of  the  present  wnr.  The  statement  of  Mr.  Knudsen  referred  to 
the  social  condition  of  England  in  1851,  but,  had  he  been  there  in  lSGl. 
he  would  hnvi!  found  a  very  different  state  of  things  existing;  for,  within 
thoU  JVBUrl,  great  tmprm*«UiWltS  have  been  made  with  regard  to  the  poor- 
law  and  condition  of  the  lower  classes,  though,  no  doubt,  a  portion  of  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  England  were  now  raftering  in  consequence  of 
tin'  American  war.  Mr.  Knudsen  also  Hinted  that  purity  of 
existed  in  the  United  States  where  the  ballot  System  prevailed  ;  hur, 
according  to  reports  of  American  papers,  it  seems  as  if  there  v..  i  n<  I  nj 
parity  of  election  cxlstin  he  ballot  ;  but  the  n  -had 

b«n  confirmed   to  him  by  a  naturalised  American  gentleman,  who  was 
California,  who  had  told  him  (Mr.  Kalukana) 
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muted  a  man's  rote  in  New  York,  just  show  him  a  revolver  or  a  bowie- 
knife.'  In  California,  the  result  of  universal  suffrage  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  vigilance  committee  to  preserve  law  and  order." 

It  is  curious  to  see  political  events  and  persons  transmitted  through 
different  media,  or  reflected  back  from  a  distance.  Mr.  Gladstone  would 
probably  find  some  amusement  in  seeing  his  views  of  the  extension  of  the 
nffrige  reviewed  in  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  Sandwich  Islands— 
which  was  done. 

In  the  long  and  serious  discussions  on  property  and  income  quali- 
fication, dollars  were  pitted  against  education,  and  the  natural  right  of  all 
men  to  drop  papers  into  ballot-boxes  was  sustained  against  both  with  the 
vigour  of  despair.  It  was  Carlyle's  "Gigabiliry"  against  the  voting 
instinct  of  the  natural  man.  Mr.  Hitchcock  led  the  van.  "  Neither  dollars 
dot  want  of  dollars,  was  the  criterion  of  respectability."  Sir.  Green,  a 
miarionary,  followed  on  the  same  side,  and  presented  the  sad  picture  of  a 
notorious  thief  being  elected  as  a  representative,  and  elections  being 
decided  by  the  constable  of  the  district.  These  were  the  certain  conse- 
quences of  a  legislation  of  voters.  He  held  the  right  of  universal  suffrage 
«  one  of  the  greatest  and  dearest  rights  of  a  free  people. 

M.  Varigny,  on  the  part  of  the  king,  inquired  whether  it  were  right 
to  give  a  candle  to  a  blind  man  to  carry  in  a  powder-magazine,  or  a 
»ote  to  a  man  who  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Would  representatives 
phce  an  open  razor  in  the  hands  of  a  baby,  or  the  franchise  in  the  hands 
of  those  totally  incompetent  to  use  it  properly,  or  unable  to  read  the  name 
written  or  printed  on  a  ballot  ? 

On  the  9th  of  August,  the  king  was  able  to  return  to  his  place  at  the 
wnTention,  and  he  listened  to  the  debate  on  this  main  question  with 
considerable  patience.'  Intermixed  with  some  other  subjects — as  for 
instance,  the  kingly  dignity,  the  king  qud  king,  opposed  to  "  chief  magis- 
trate"— the  qualification  discussion  continued  till  the  abrupt  termination  of 
'he  convention  four  days  later ;  producing  some  excellent  debate,  and 
showing  that  the  spirit  of  statesmanship  was  not  wanting  in  his  assembly. 
The  most  remarkable  of  the  speeches  were  those  delivered  by  two  native 
ftpretentatives  named  Kahalcahu  and  Kaawahi.  These  addresses  exhibit  the 
P°ven  and  characteristics  of  the  Polynesian  mind  in  a  very  favourable  light. 

"May  it  please  your  Majesty,  the  nobles,  and  the  delegates,"  com- 
menced  Eahaleahu,  "  a  great  deal  has  been  said  on  both  sides  during  this 
diacoMion,  and  much  ability  displayed  both  on  the  part  of  the  ministry 
wd  that  of  the  opponents  among  the  delegates.  The  question  for  the 
convention  to  decide  is,  as  to  the  expediency  of  allowing  the  very  poor 

•fflong  the  people  the  privilege  of  voting  for  representatives It  is 

objected  to  this  provision,  that  it  is  taking  away  the  right  of  the  people. 
The  right  of  the  people,  without  regard  to  property  qualification,  is  pro- 
tection for  each  in  his  person  and  the  products  of  his  industry.  These 
W  amply  provided  tor  under  the  laws,  and  therefore  it  is  erroneous  to 
ray  that  any  right  of  the  people  is  taken  away  by  the  62nd  article..*' 


_ 
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MY.  Kaawnhi  said,  speaking  of  the  disputed  62nd  an 
believed  thai  it  really  was  taking  away  a  right  from  the  people,  I 
would  very  quickly  nipport  tbe  motion  to  reject  this  article.  ... 
What  were  tin;  motives  of  his  Majesty  in  placing  this  article  befbn 
us?  Did  lie  thereby  intend  to  take  away  one  of  the  right*  of'  tl.u 
people?  I  do  not  think  so.  Ilia  Majesty  is  of  the  same  race  wi< 
people ;  he  is  their  aire ;  and  whatever  he  acca  is  for  their  good,  thai 
he  proposes,  and  whatever  is  detrimental  to  thorn  that  he  withholds, 
ving  thus,  I  decidedly  object  to  the  offensive  language  used  before 

Majesty  about  his  taking  uway  the  poop!  Neither  the  king 

BOX   bis   ministers  have  ever  done,  or  attempted  to  do,  anything  of  the 

sort I  would  ask  the  delegates  to  remember  the  words  of  the  delegate 

for  M&kawoa  yesterday,  when  be  said  the  people  of  hia  district  could  take 
care  of  themselves,  without  any  assistance  fioni  the  ministry.     Wlw  am! 
are  the  ministry?     Are  they  not  the  hands  by  wl  kit*; 

carries  on  the  government  ?  Are  they  not  the  servants  of  the  peoj  1 
those  of  Makawoa  as  well  as  other  places?  ....  The  delegate  for 
Kaanapali  says  there  are  a  great  many  irapoverialwd  people  in  his 
district.  I  am  well  aware  of  it,  mtd  also  that  they  are  a  hard-working 
people,  and  able  to  earn  a  great  deAl  mow  thun  the  amount  pro- 
posed in  ibis  article,  and  that  there  is  plenty  of  employment  to  be 
li.'id  in  the  district.  The  delegate  from  Kaanapali  says  they  hare 
bought  had  from  the  Hon.  Mr.  Bishop.  Well,  there  is  plenty  of  fire- 
wood   «n    Chat    land,    and    tin-    T-rtliaiiu  sugar- mill   wants    it,    liut    they 

•  bring  fcutlici-.nt.  Then  they  have  large  plains  on  which  to  raise 
stock.  Altogether,  1  cannot  admit  that  they  have  any  right  to  be 
impoverished  ;  and  if  they  are  it  is  certainly  their  own  fault.  Let  them 
nut  object  to  |  Law  which  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  country  frwn 
nne  end  to  the  other.  It  is  not  a  reasonable  argument  to  put  for- 
ward about  die  BOYexty  of  the  people,  preventiog  them  from  obtaining 
tbe  privilege  of  voting,  when  Ave  consider  our  position.  Here  we  are 
pleasantly  situated  as  to  climate ;  we  caii  plough  and  plant  and  reap  at 
nny  and  all  seasons  of  the  year,  without  any  winter  or  dry  season  to 
interfere,  with  our  labours.  Employment  is  to  be  had  in  abundance, 
throughout  the  land,  on  the  various  sugar  plantations,  and  labour  is  in 
demand.  There,  it  no  lack  of  a  market  for  our  produce,  for  we  are  on  the 
highway  of  commerce.  The  was  arc  open  nnd  free  to  the  fisherman,  the 
forests  arc  waiting  for  the  woodman's  axe,  and  there  are  a  hundred  different 
branches  of  industry  in  every  direction,  open  and  waiting  for  the  hands  to 
improve  them.  Why,  then,  is  this  cry  of  poverty  raised  as  an  argument 
for  striking  out  the  property  qualification,  and  permitting  the  idle  to 
indulge  in  their  dreams?  If  the  people  3re  made  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  great  privilege  of  the  ballot,  it  will  be  an  incentive  tu 
industry,  in  order  to  choose  whomsoever  they  may  desire  to  represent 
them  in  the  legislature."  But;  hia  Majesty's  Opposition  was  uot  to  be 
jnored. 
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On  the  18th   of  August,    the   king's   patience  had   broken   down. 

"This  is  the  fifth  daj  or  the  discussion  of  this  article,"  said  his  Majesty. 

"I  am  very  sorry  that  we  do  not  agree  on   this  important  point.     It 

is  dear  to  me  that  if  universal  suffrage  is  permitted,  this  gorernment 

will  scon  lose  its  monarchical  character.      Thank  yon,  delegates  and 

nobles,  for  the  readiness  with  which,  yon  hare  come  to  this  convention,  in 

accordance  with  my  proclamation.     As  we  do  not  agree,  it  is  useless  to 

prolong  the  session.     And  as  at  the  time  his  Majesty  Kamfliameha  IIL 

give  the  constitution  of  the  year  1852,  he  reserred  to  himself  the  power 

of  taking  it  away,  if  it  was  not  for  the  interest  of  his  goTernment  and 

people ;  and  as  it  is  clear  to  me  that  that  king  left  the  rerition  of  the 

constitution  to  my  predecessor  and  myself;  therefore,  aa  1'  sit  in  his  seat, 

on  the  part  of  the  aorereignty  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  I  make  known 

tc-diy  that  the  constitution  of  1852  is  abrogated.     I  will  giro  you  a 

constitution."     His  Majesty  requested  ministers  to  remain  at  present  in 

their  respective  positions,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  and  disturbance, 

and  he  then  dissolved  the  convention . 

It  was,  perhaps,  time  for  the  incubation  to  be  over.  The  conrention 
had  been  sitting  fire  weeks  with  no  profitable  result  The  obstinacy 
of  the  opposition  had  defeated  itself. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  a  week  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  conren- 
tion, the  promised  new  constitution  appeared.  It  omits  the  obnoxious 
txiom  about  "free  and  equal,"  abolishes  the  office  of  " kuhina-nui," 
giTes  the  king  a  larger  place  in  the  State,  makes  cabinet  ministers  more 
responsible,  excludes  the  ballot,  prescribes  as  the  minimum  qualification 
of  a  representative  real  estate  of  five  hundred  dollars'  value,  and  annual 
income  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ;  and  of  an  elector,  property  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  or  twenty-five  dollars  a  year  rent  on  lease- 
hold property,  and  seventy-five  dollars  yearly  income,  together  with 
certain  intellectual  acquirements.  It  includes  a  stringent  article  on 
royal  marriages,  and  on  the  succession  to  the  Crown ;  and,  the  king 
being  unmarried,  it  provides  for  a  new  etirps  for  a  royal  family,  should 
the  present  race  become  extinct. 

Such  is  the  little  passage  of  history  which  has  been  in  progress  during 
the  last  few  months  in  Hawaii.  It  is  "  distinct,"  though  "  distant ;  " 
*°d  interesting  when  we  recollect  that  the  English  nation  also  had  its 
childhood. 


Tr  may  be  interesting  to  those  who  have  known  Thackeray  only  at  ■ 
distance  nnd  from  lii.i  works,  ami  to  not  a  feti  of  those,  also,  who  lul 
personal  intimacy  with  him  in  I.m  later  lift,  to  bear  si  little  abottl 
earlier.     There  are.  nf  course,  initny  of  lili  :  win 

hud  audi  general  knowledge  of  iiiin  as  boys  ordinarily  hare  cf  each  otic: 
in  a  large  public  school;  but  only  two  or  three  survive  who  were  clostlr 
mite  with  him  out  of  school-hours,  nnd  who  knew  what  his  tastes  sal 
I  .meats  were,  Mod  "li.it  his  character  and  dispof;:  n  on?  drill 

I  do  i  l  to  give  the  present  sketch  because  I  can  do  it  well,  ba* 

because  1  am  almost  the  ouly  one  who  can  do  it  at  all.  The  notie* 
that,  appeared  of  bltt  ui  :i  time  when  OQJ  ..orn>w  for  hit  lr«j  vras  yet  Most 
n niched  very  slightly  upon  his  scl  uny  and  TiriJ 

judgments  of  Lis  personal  character,  the  critics  have  gained  very 

from  any  knowledge  of  him  when  that  character  waa  in  the  eour«  of 
forming.     After  nil,  it  is  ouly  im  outer  key  that  I,  or  any  bystander,  a» 
put  into  the  reader'.*  hand.    The  look  of  tha  inner  character  of  < 
of  genius  is  generally  so  complex  that  it  cannot  be  opened  from  witi 

In  speaking  of  tin;  yoath  bf  ■  great  man  then    la  mum 

temptation  to  throw  back  a  little  of  the  light  and  colour  of  the  later 
QpOD   the   earlier;   in   a  faithful  portrait  this  must  steadily  be  red 
tt  is  more  allowable  to  give  those  traits  of  the  earlier  days  which  U** 
ret  the  later,  and  it  ll  pa  lei  My  fair  to  suggest  the  interpretation. 
Ii  ma  prhen  he  was  between  the  age*  of  thirteen  and  fifteen  and  a  Wf 
or  M  .  !;cray  best.     Ho  was  then  a  rosy-faced  buy 

with   dark    curling   hair,  and    a   quick  r  twinkling 

■.villi  humour,  and good  humour.     He  I  and  broad-set,  aod  gsvfl 

no  promise  of  the  st Mine  which  he  afterwards  reached.  It  was  during  I 
short  but  severe  illness,  just  beftrc  he  led  school,  that  he  gr<- 
leaving  his  sick-bed  certainly  n  good  many  inches  taller  than  he  was  nb« 
ba  entered  it,  and  heading  at  once  nearly  all  liiu  contemporaries.  Xo  nil 
tn  it  owed  more  of  hifl  mental  ero-wtu  to  time  nnd  exercise,  and  less  of  hit 
bodily  stature. 

For  the  usual  schoolboy  sports  and  games  Thackeray  liad  no  taste  m 
passion  whatever,  any  more  than  in  after-life  for  those  field-sport*  whicl 
i    to  bare  btcn  the  delight  of  his  schoolfellow  and  fellow  humorist 
Leech.     Such  amusi-im-uta  would  Ii  ive  conn  ■■  next  to  Euclid  aw 

alg-. '  likce.    liut  he  was  by  no  means  what  a  good  raanj 

men  of  gen  in*  are  said  to  h;n  .    1  < .  n  in  their  youth — disposed  ' 
or  solitary  BJUah ■•_•-    F- r  a  non-playing  bo^  i  -fully  tocud,  ful 
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of  rivaciiy  and  enjoyment  of  life.  Hia  happy  iiucmcianee  n  constant. 
Nerer  to  any  lad  at  once  bo  jovial,  so  healthy,  and  so  sedentary.  Good 
spirits  and  merriment  seemed  to  enable  him  to  dispense  with  the  glow  of 
cricket  or  foot-ball ;  and  if  in  his  still  earlier  days  he  ever  "  fagged  out," 
it  must  have  been  most  bitterly  against  his  will.  We  were  now  and  then, 
indeed,  oat  together  in  small  fishing  parties,  bat  it  was  for  the  talking, 
ind  the  change,  and  the  green  fields,  and  the  tea  abroad  instead  of  at 
home— cakes,  &c.  accompanying  (for  he  was  always  rather  gostatiTe, 
Krer  greedy) — that  Thackeray  liked  these  expeditions. 

I  question  whether  he  knew  the  difference  between  a  roach  and  a 
rdgwn — except  when  fried — whether  he  ever  caught  either  the  one  or 
the  other  I  am  much  disposed  to  donbt ;  or  whether  be  cared  abont  doing 
w.  Thus  the  reader  may  hare  seen  many  a  citizen  angler  on  the  banks 
of  the  Lea,  or  panted  on  the  Thames,  with  vast  provision  of  tackle  and 
gnmnd-bait,  but  whose  main  felicity,  to  judge  from  the  tankard  and  sand- 
wiches by  his  side,  does  not  depend  on  anything  so  capricious  as  a  fish's 
appetite,  bat  on  something  far  more  certain  and  substantial,  videlicet 
hi  own. 

I  hive  just  now  lying  on  the  table  beside  me,  in  Thackeray "s  hand- 
writing of  some  forty  years  ago, — his  writing  was  always  beautiful, — a 
little  programme  of  Bombattes  Furioso,  enacted  by  himself  and  some  three 
or  four  of  his  schoolfellows,  in  which  he  took  the  part  of  Fusbos,  and  tc 
the  best  of  my  recollection,  did  it  very  well;  but  the  thing  dropped 
throngh,  and  there  were  no  repetitions ;  the  rest  had  very  little  dramatic 
Hal.  This  was  almost  the  only  common  amusement  in  which  I  ever 
knew  him  join,  am  amirrt.  He  had  a  passion  for  theatricals,  of  course 
kept  tinder  restraint  at  school,  but  now  and  then  gratified  when  he  visited 
niends  in  London,  on  the  half-holidays. 

There  was  also  a  little  speaking  club  in  which  he  would  sometimes 
bke  part  merely  out  of  good  nature,  for  he  hated  speaking  then,  and  I 
do  not  believe  he  liked  it  much  better  afterwards. 

He  was  eminently  good-tempered  to  all,  especially  the  younger  boys, 

!*!id  nothing  of  a  tyrant  or  bully.     Instead  of  a  blow  or  a  threat,  I  can 

juahear  him  saying  to  one  of  them,  "Hooky  "  (a  sobriquet  of  a  son  of 

the  late  Bishop  Carr,   of  Bombay),  "go  up  and  fetch  me  a  volume  of 

'fankoe  out  of  my  drawer,  that's  a  good  fellow  ;  in  the  same  drawer  you 

*'U,  perhaps,  find  a  penny,  which  you  may  take  for  yourself."    The  penny 

*u,  indeed,  rather  problematical,  but  still  realized  sufficiently  often  to 

produce  excitement  in  the  mind  of  the  youth  thns  addressed,  and  to  make 

the  service  a  willing  one.     rVhcn  disappointed,  it  was  more  than  probable 

•hit  the  victim  would  call  Thackeray  a  "  great  snob  "  for  misleading  him, 

*  title  for  which  the  only  vengeance  would  be  a  humorous  and  benignant 

mule.     In  the  two  or  three  yean  that  I  am  recording,  I  scarcely  ever  saw 

Thackeray  seriously  angry,  or  even  his  brow  wrinkled  with  a  frown.     He 

au  been  called  a  cynic  ;  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  real  cynic  could  ever  be 

manufactured  out  of  a  boy  who  had  such  powers  as  he  had  of 
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and  who  uBod  them  ao  little  unkindly.  Nor  u  it  to  bo  believed,  by  those 
who  knew  liiui  well,  that,  though  in  after-life  be  had  his  eruptions  of 
wrath,  and  momenta  of  severity,  hUvt  he  hud  undergone  the  tremendously 
searching  hot  and  cold  ordeal  of  great  trials  and  great  triumphs,  his  nature 
was  radically  changed. 

Thackeray  Lad  nearly  all  the  materials  that  usually  go  to  the  making 
of  a  first-rate  classical  scholar.  He  had  wonderful  memory,  an  abso- 
lute faculty  of  imitation,  which  might  have  been  emplo  lov- 
ing the  great  classic  models  of  verse  and  prose;  ho  had  the  power  of 
admiring  language ;  and,  it  is  needless  to  any,  an  intense  admiration  of 
the  beautiful.  lie  got  to  love  his  Horace,  and  was,  no  doubt,  actually* 
better  scholar  than  many  of  our  first- rate  writers  of  English  ;  but  be  wis 
not,  and  never  pretended  to  be,  a  high  classical  scholar.  I  speak  of  the 
fact ;  none  but  a  pedant  would  think  of  detracting  from  him  on  tint 
ground :  we  have  five  hundred,  five  thousand  high  classical  scholar*, 
without  getting  a  Thackeray  out  of  them.  "  Son  esprit  etait  a  libit 
allure,"  as  Lsinsrtine  says  of  one  of  his  school  friends.  He  had  no  school 
industry.  One  would  be  sorry  to  let  any  schoolboy  read  the  long  tut 
of  great  literary  men  of  whom  the  same  might  be  said.  Probably,  too, 
as  a  younger  boy  he  had  been  ill-grounded,  and  so  lost  confidence  when 
he  came  to  cope  with  those  who  had  been  better  initiated,  and  g»w 
up  the  race  in  which  he  thought  he  might  fiiil,  for  ho  had  plenty  of  pride 
and  ambition.  Not  one  of  us  would  have  given  i  far  tbtt 
"stalk  of  carl  In; nip  "  with  which  he  met  subsequent  misfortunes  ami 
diilh-.iiltim,  and  that  firm  und  noble  perseveranc*  with  which  he  worked 
liis  way  gradually  upwards,  when  the  cheers  of  encouragement  werecoix* 
parntively  faint  and  few.  No  one  could  in  those  early  dayg  have  believed 
that  there  was  much  wort  in  him,  or  that  he  would  ever  get  to  the  top  rf 
any  tree  by  hard  climbing. 

Thackeray,  then,  experienced  the  usual  amount  of  nausea,  and  pern*p« 
of  dillkuliy,  iu  making  verses  and  translations,  and  was,  at  fourteen,  mc« 
thankful,  perhaps,  than  most  boys  are  for  n  helping  hand.  I  aee  now,  to 
the  back  of  one  of  his  drawings,  on  the  same  sheet  with  a  portion  of  an  ok! 
exercise,  this  acknowledgment  in  intentional  doggerel — 

These  verses  were  written  l)y  William  Ewtaak, 
And  hi  in  fur  his  kindness  I  very  much  thank. 

His  exercise  was,  indeed,  constantly  left  to  the  very  last  moment, 
whilst  he  was  busy  with  a  burlesque  sketch  of  its  subject,  or  deeply 
engaged  in  a  volume  of  Shakspeare,  Scott, or  Southey,  from  whom  he  took 
his  real  lessons,  uot  from  Chapman  or  Churton. 

llurkc,  when  Bpeaking  of  the  American  colonies,  praises  "the  wise  and 
salutary  neglect  by  which  a  generous  nature  is  allowed  to  tako  its  own 
way  to  perfection."  Doubtless  the  neglect  of  the  rich  ore  of  Thackeray's 
talents  waa  not  deliberate  on  the  jMirt  of  his  masters,  but  it  served  the 
purpose  aa  well  aa  ifit  had  been.     In  the  wholesale  ways  and  large  classes 
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of  a  multitudinous  public  school,  ae  Chnrtcrhouse  then  was,  many  of  the 
gifted  pass  without  recognition  of  th.ir  gift*,  if  tiny  do  not  appear  to  bo  of 
the  kind  specially  in  demand.  Jn  some  cases  thia  is  a  pity ;  but  it  may 
b«  duubu>d  wb«th«r  even  the  anxious  and  perpetual  I  h-nce  of  a 

careful  and  clever  private  tutor,  appreciating  and  trying  to  mako  the  most 
of  bis  material,  wonld  bare  been  so  useful  to  Thackeray  at  wen  hi*  freedom 
and  self-chosen  course.  Had  his  scholarship  been  perfected  like  that  of  a 
Canning  or  a  Frcrc,  early  scholastic  distinction  might  hare  tempted  him 
to  the  regular  practice  of  a  profession  other  than  thut  of  a  man  of  letters, 
with  its  straggles,  experiments,  mid  varied  contact  with  men.  Perhaps 
he  never  would  hare  submitted  to  professional  trammels  ;  hud  he  done  so, 
the  sparkles  of  such  a  wit  could  not  have  been  hid,  but  they  would 
junbably  have  passed  off  ia  jeux  dttprit,  or  tbeso  lighter  efforts  for  which 
olooe  there  is  generally  room  where  original  genius  submits  to  the 
burdens  of  successful  professional  toil.  At  any  rate,  we  should  have 
been  fcr  lose  likely  to  have  liad  our  great  novels!. 

Though  keenly  ambition  Thnckcmy 

was  wonderfully  free  from  anything  like  vanity  or  ooaotjfe  He  had  small 
confidence  in  his  own  powers,  and  was  naturally  inclined  to  rate  him- 
s«2f  below  his  mark.  The  better  scholarship  of  many  of  his  contemporaries 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  this.  However,  this  want  of  con- 
fidence showed  itself  in  many  ways  afterwards,  and  even  at  a  time  when 
bra  genius  and  his  fame  were  at  their  full  growth.  For  example,  he  wa«, 
even  to  the  }*>*•  •  ■:■  of  blume  to  n  ever  found  in  men 

satisfied  of  their  own  powers.  Like  other  great  but  inwardly  modest  men, 
Ids  first  impulse  was  to  overrate  rather  than  underrate  tin-  ability  of  others, 
and  he  readily  accorded  the  "clever  fellow,"  uttered  in  perfect  sincerity, 
though,  when  he  came  to  a  thorough  examination  of  their  performances, 
be  was  keen  critic  enough.  Not  many  years  ago,  he  complained  to  rue, 
with  most  earnest  sincerity,  of  the  poorness  of  his  memory,  when  el 
hook  that  he  wrote  was  giving  fresh  proof  of  its  retentiveness,  and  the 
rtadineesi  V  h  it  recalled  everything  that  he  had  road  or  seen — 

iilty  thai  gave  bim  a  power  of  varied  allusion  without  cram,  ul 
which  he  scctna  to  have  only  one  rival  among  the  writers  of  fiction  of 
the  present  day.    To  hit  Mends  he  talk*  ly  of  the  difficulties  he 

experienced  in  writing.  His  own  final  great  ami  deserved  success,  he 
anticipated.  Somo  years  before  the  publication  of  Vanity  Fair, 
ho  told  me,  whilst  passing  a  day  with  me  in  the  country,  that  ho  had  n 
norel  iu  bis  desk  which,  if  published,  would  sell,  he  thought,  to  about 
eer«n  hundred  copies.  Could  this  have  been  Posiify  Fair  'i  1  rather 
think  it  must  have  been. 

I  dwell  the  more  upon  this  point,  because  it  appear*  to  me  to  be  a  key 
to  a  certain  characteristic  of  bis  writing,  the  constant  introduction  of  th..- 
"ma  tnntittt"  both  a*  regards  things  in  general,  and  hiitorn  lucubrations 
MOB  them.  Hia  first  sobriquet  of  '-Michael  Angel"  I  itms  h  "  had  a 
greet  deal  of  meaning  for  those  who  knew  him  well.     I  lis  beau-ideal  was 
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and  sublimr:;  he  «u  too  familiar  with,  loo  much  a  niultr  of, 
humorous,  to  think  ns  much  about  that  mastery  »»  bis  admirer*  di<l  1 
have  heard  him  &]>cak  in  terms  of  homage  to  the  genius  of  Keats  which  he 
would  not  have  vouchsafed  to  the  whole  tribe  of  humorists.  But  when 
he  himself  launched  out  of  the  playful  into  the  serious,  how  often  do  we 
find  him  half  "  mocking  himself  and  scorning  hia  spirit,"  &ol  fbr  M«hi 
Intl  for  the  contrary.  He  teems  to  shrink  from  the  idea  of  incurring  the 
ire  conveyed  in  these  lines  of  Churchill: 

W'htn  humour  *»»  Uiy  pnmace,  for  aoane  crime 
Pride  ttrnek  iliee  with  the  fifirf  of  tablim. 

And  he  d>  uickly    again    to   the  humorous,   where   he 

himself,  though  perhaps  he  waa  not,  more  at  home. 

me  be  pardoned  for  thin  excursion,  if  I  have  struck  upon  a 
which  has  been  missed  in  the  general  criticisms  on  Thackeray,  by  i 
who  knew  little  or  nothing  of  his  early  character. 


^ 


\m 


fo 


/'■■/ 


. 


:  btb  reluctant  enough — boy*  perhaps  even  more  than  men — to 
allow  more  than  one  forte  to  the  MUM  Indil  idual ;  nil  would  have  accorded 
two  tu  lliucl.'.iav.  First  and  foremost,  his  power  of  drawing,  especially 
caricature  ;  it  MM  prnlwiMy  the  liigh  esteem  in  whicli  this  was  held  by 
his  friends  and  schoolfellow*,  tlmt  led  him  afterwards  to  think  of  the  pencil 
ns  a  resource  before  the  pen.  Leech,  at  Charlcrhousc,  was  too  much  Lit 
junior  to  cope  with  him,  and  so  lie  was  facile  prince/is  in  drawing  of  an 
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kind :  indeed  rtry  much  of  his  time  was  taken  up  ]  bare 

in  my  poswsjnn  a  great  number  of  his  sketches  and  drawing*,  long 
carefully  guar  itc  remembrance  of  thaw  early  days,  wlic  n  I 

little  anticipated  the  fame  of  the  draughtsman.     It  is  from  these  thui  (hi 
lUastrations  which  giro  its  principal  \aluo  to  das  little  memorial  arc  i 
It  seems  to  me  sometimes,  as  1  look  them  over,  that  hia  power  of  dr. 
fcB  nther  back  as  he  wh  -ly  draw- 

tngstbe  t  varied,  Indeed  they  seemed  scarcely  to  have 

say  limit  lecediug  page  are  two  examples;  another  will  be  found 

on  ihe  hut  page :  they  are  copied  » ith  the  do— it  accuracy. 

.  From  Homer,  from  Horace,  D  (.'ooper'n  novel*, 

fttaa  any  author  he  happened  to  hand,  he  found  subject  for 

hntwtic  and  humorous  illustration* ;  whilst  wc  looked  on,  wondering  nt 
tta  quickness  of  his  brain  and  fingers. 


< 


ftti 


V 


m 
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Old  King  Go/<? 

Tbckeray  was  decidedly  musical  aa  a  boy,  and  had  a  capital  ear  ;  but 
j«*a»  ho  disliked  formal  speaking,  ao  it  was  hia  nature  to  shrink  from 
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tho  small  amount  of  personal  display  involved  in  singing  n  song — »*.  c 
.iiur  the  age  of  self-consciousness.     In  ehort,  ho  was  highly  nervous  in  all 

such  matter*,  And  could 
I  think,  in  hi»  aaorfiw  yean, 
b«  made  anything  of  ai  i 
small  "show-child  of  genius." 
However,  if  a  schoolfellow 
hummed  or  whistled  the  air  of 
cine  of  Ids  favourite  songs,  it 
would  often  set  him  embodying 
its  subject  in  the  manner  shown 
on  tbii  anil  the  preceding  page. 
In  there  uot  bouietluag  of 
kindred  between  this  power 
nnd  passion  for  burlesque,  and 
that   "  non  tanti   est"   feeliag 

S!r\&    Sln/u,   A  £Ut-  C-*^  "  referred    to   above,   and  afc 
/       »  that  particular  turn  of  thai 

which  has  been  called  cynicism  in  his  writing*,  at  I  venture  to 
untruly?  There  was  no  bitterness  in  him,  and  genial  gtxxl-nai 
prevented  his  satire  from  any  sharp  biting  of  individuals.  No 
ever  freer  from  what  old  Johnson  tersely  ealls  "a  diligent  cultivitwn 
of  the  power  of  dislike."  In  after-life  he  was  one  of  the-  right  kind  of 
satirists ;  not  of  the  family  of  Diogenes,  who  went  about  with  a  lanthcrn 
in  search  of  an  honest  man,  whom  he  would  have  been  vastly  disap- 
pointed to  have  found,  but  rather  akin  to  Talus  of  the  Facru  Qu«*, 
who,  for  the  sake-  of  justice  and  humanity,  lays  about  him  with  his  liail  at 
.nil  kinds  of  rascality.  Hi*  onslaughts  were,  to  use  the  words  cf  A  great 
artist  and  satirist  before  him, — 

Figlic  d'umauita  piu  die  di  *degna# 
Our  greatest  satirists,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  with  one  or  two  exception*, 
have  not  been  bad  or  unkind  men,  but  the  contrary. 

There  are  very  few,  I  believe,  who  have  acted  more  faithfully  upte 
what  they  thought  and  wrote  thnn  Thackeray  did.  Instances  of  the 
contrary  in  great  writers  are  endless.  I  will  take  one:  QoldmUt'l 
Essays  are  an  epitome  of  keen  observation,  sound  common  sense,  anil 

•  Pertinps  Salvatur  Itnsa  might  more  properly  hare  called  Ills  satires  «■  CkiUrai 

of  Humanity  anJ  ■ion."     Wheu  Thackeray  chose  to  smile  at  haman  fauna 

unil  follies,  it  was  not  from  any  want  af  earnest  feeling,  f.  i 

and  hi*  *cns<  of  Iks  "jflSl  und  unjnat"  BOBt  kern.  Stranger*  ham  interpreted  bis 
chaiwur  1'n  mi  tiia  writing*  j  friends,  hi*  writings  from  Ills  character:  the  latter  b*re 
done  liim  the  most  jiutice.  He  had  attributes  that  never  belonged  to  any  "  rynic" 
First  and  f.nvm  ■•.(.  In-  ili-liglited  in  tin;  happiness  of  others.  w«i  qnite  an  spostte  of 
early  niorriiige.  and  lynipalhiied  in  its  joy*  and  trial*.  "II  jou'usait  dans  le  cttex 
He  kmc  hi*  warm  approbation  to  those  only  of  <wr  gr*at  writer*  who 
were  really  worthy  as  men,  and  had  an  evident  contempt  for  authors  of  the  tro* 
ryatcal  character,  a*,  is  their  *crcxal  way*,  Swift  and  St-.-n.c. 


ceplion*. 
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nr!>fy  wind.  "'.'Decs  nnd  weakness.    Though 

tsEr  swindled  in  early  life,  from  loo  much  generous  confidence,  Thtv 
kd  ptet  practical  common  sense ;  ncr  was  llic  following  op  of  the  word 
dfrcd  taty  in  hia  «ue,  for  his  coneeptiooa  of  iho  juat  and  (he 
of  heroic  com  pawn.    One  consequence,  however,  of  this  was, 
.-down"  of  human  nature  atri 
kind  rather  t  it   fht  '  feeling,  to  which  other  peou- 

also  tt*ndcdtas  I  hare  endeavoured  :■  >o  where. 

kcraj  had  aa  intense  dislike  far  anything  like  meanness,  ah  > 

-ness,  or  i  ■  very  (foiek  ey?  far  discovering 

iii-Bi :  fat*  had,  too,  just  a  smack  of  social  pi  lid  him  aftcrwnrds, 

■i,  to  deal  rather  hard  measure  not  merely  to  snobs  in 
wan  sad  feeling,  hut  to  sheer  imbecility,  foolish  dressing,  and  helpless 
Komanoeaf  cuurcnliorud  manners  nnd  good  breeding.     This,  howev. 
uetorrcd,  never  prer.  i  in  his  days  of  prosperity  from  b 

and  of  aid  and  fellowship  to  men  his  inferiors  in  what  is  usually 
dal  position.  Let  me  add  that  it  was  hi*  high  gentlemanlike 
ferine  which,  in  spiio  of  great  natural  love  of  ease,  saved  him  from  that 
hj-f  tcto  a  state  of  dependence  into  which  a  vast  number  of  men  of 
p-sius  have  been  content  to  fall,  which  mode  him  trust  to  himself, 
»Kk  k«  aided  others,  and  wrestle  with  tlie  dark  angel  of  adversity  till 
it* brightened  and  blessed  him. 

A  kindred  accomplishment  to  that  of  caricaturing  was  his  art  of 
jandj,  afterwards  brought  to  a  climax  in  his  imitations  of  eminent 
BM*ltft«,     Tim,  however,  ha  practised  M  •  speaking. 

!  tthjoin  what  I  believe  Ui  have  been  about  his  carl':  in  this  line; 

it  das  u  !c,  been  in  print.     lie  must  have  been  about  fourteen 

visa  it  was  ■•■  irotn  memnry  :    fur  the  original 

I  b»»o  born  obliged  to  refer  to  poor  L.  E.  L.'s  poems,  who  in  those  days 
■»*  la  the  Literary  Ga:fUe,  where  I  fancy  Thackeray  caught  sight  ol 
las  Lues,  and  diem  over-sentimental. 

OaBuena 


VWl.CTS. 

n*uie*«punstisi«ii 
•mn  a  niast  oma : 

n«n  »r»  no  Bonn  grur  l»  It*  l%\t, 
DM  fcj  ihc  tan,  ■t*M  k?  IU  *»!». 
■■■  sMi  Ua  >le»  a*  OH  iwlUgtit  net, 
Smiutk  ilrtpMM  tWtot. 

!  •  Iran*  Vr  dew  iveec  i  brrv.li 
ftajt  »*»  On  un  Ught  <if  .  vrmtli, 

•  MlflMX  rwand  |U«  »lll  !■•': 
UlllMS  fal  Blf  dUk^SSd  !«*»«'•  •nidi  . 

•  law  ■>  !-J  •!  .Iru  tiff  nilinl 

Itkanai  4  ih»  I—  «d  VaaW.  a/  (tM, 
iMIMWTunMsaurbaiil 
ST*  hmo(  •.!.»  dark  »>«  Tkdtt, 

'■«  «b»«  it*  crtre  ttfS  f*  ftrf  roe— 

>«n  Ml  i..w  M<M  ItMl  U'JC  no;  *•— 
!►•»»  a  mm  aUli  bloar  on  m;  U»V, 
«  aaaOn*  km  nuk  tf  lir*a>  soil  Womb  | 
«■  Mum  »«»»  Iter*  ttM  mort  npN 
M  Urtiowtaj  tad  SSfsMns  rfcl  :. 


CaMaam!  MatitorNacatitMceit 

April  i  kfttiita  girt*.  I  ruaaa, 

•  not  *  plant  In  1ha  i«.-d.-n  laid, 
Ralad  by  !tm  dune.  <t<uc  tj  the  apada, 
Kooe  bj  lha  garttoor  amtrrrd.  I  ■  I 
80  >»ct*  u  tbc  cabbaga,  Rte  cabkac*  green. 

I  rtn  monster  huw  »•«!  *  until 

•.ilk  Uie<»bUe»  1  lowd  *0  wall, 
SVrsd  aji  willi  Um  leaf  thai  btaall/ul  Ux.kid. 
Iho  barf  tliat  iht  dkraxjed  EJIcn  woken. 
I  hi'«  xcn  bnf  wrrol  w)lh  r4dbti  of  hon*. 
t  I*t«  wen  Utttrtoi  with  t»IU««  of  CM, 
Din  II  It  Or  nk«r.  kr  alr*r.  I  (uta. 
Aitinntil*  ud  njuuk.  beef  and  cilibaje*. 

Ab4  vbtn  tbe  4lnnfr-U.ll  aandi  tor  aw— 
I  c»r»  sot  lio»  »»aa  «■»«  «">•  ■'»?  1»»- 

i.dl  fi(r»r  to  •tr-rri  ao  BJ 
1k»r  am  ft*  (to  t»crt  C»  a  bnjr  of  mj  tootti ; 
Bat  kt  rot  titTC  UKfT<  a  mi«hi7  naaa 
Of  anoklns  hot  !><«'  and  .-»MMf.ci, 
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If  the  reader  can  Wing  to  his  evn  mind  an  instance  of 
in  which  tlw  school- boy  bon-tnoU  of  a  great  man  have  been  carefully 
recorded,  he  may  blame  ma  for  not  making  here  a  record  of  Thackeray'*. 
They  have  passed  away  with  the  hours  which  they  I,  and  tie 

laughter,  or  more  often  the  smiles,  that  they  raised.  Ho  was,  as  nay 
easily  be  believed,  our  great  humorist,  and  touched  most  or  our  wtak 
points  good-naturedly  and  without  offence.  Nothing  in  character  escaprd 
him." 

lio  was  not,  I  think,  in  those  days  an  inventor  of  stories  ;  eartawlr  I 
never  knew  him  try  hi*  land  at  a  plot ;  this  power  was  gained  win- 
wards,  and  gradually,  as  must  bo  very  evident  to  those  who  have  followed 
hi*  works  in  their  series,  lie  was  an  omnivorous  reader,  that  is,  of  goad 
English  books;  a  trashy  volume  he  would  have  thrown  down  io  fits 
minutes.  His  taste  selected  good  books,  and  so  bis  stylo  was  in  a  «*- 
I  course  of  formation  on  good  models.  Memoirs,  moralists  like 
Addison  and  Goldsmith,  and  fiction  and  poetry  from  the  beat  bands,  wets 
his  favourites-,  but  in  those  days  ho  never  worked  in  earnest  at  anythuf 
serious  in  the  way  of  composition,  or  put  his  power  to  the  stretch  is 
any  way. 

We  took  in  the  Magazines—  Blackwood,  tha  Xae  MontMy,  tao 
London,  and  the  Literary  Gazttte — then  in  nearly  their  first  glory,  and  full 
of  excellent  articles.  I  do  not  know  who  firs*  suggested  this,  or  whether 
it  was  a  common  tiling  for  the  senior  boys  at  the  public  schools  to  club 
together  for  any  such  purpose ;  prolably  not,  from  the  incuriosity  shoot 
such  reading  that  generally  prevailed  at  one  at  least  of  the  unircrsitia 
I  am  sure  there  was  very  littlo  indeed  of  any  such  leaven  in  the  mingled 
mass  of  undergraduate*  of  ray  own  college.  It  was  a  positive  intcllectuil 
descent  from  tha  school  set  to  which  Thackeray  belonged  to  the  ordisary 
college  level,  and  a  very  considerable  one.     Y  ption  of  a  small 

group  here  and  there,  a  knowledge  of  and  interest  in  the  better  kinds  <** 
contemporary  literature  was  very  rare  indeed  at  tbo  colleges). 

It  i.i  uncertain   what  college  tutors  or  tx:hool  masters  may  think  ef 
Miifi  lag  tor  their  pupils;  to  the  set  of  whom  \  am  now  speaking 

my  belief  ia  that  ic  was  moat  advantageous,  sml  that  it  proved  to  bo  a  wry 
strong  stimulus  of  literary  curiosity  aud  ambition.  The  constantly  frttn 
monthly  or  weekly  supply  of  short  articles  seemed  to  bring  home  the  lad 
of  literary  production,  and  rnudc  it  appear,  in  sonic  degree,  within  reach. 
This  was  the  real  commencement  of  Tlmckcray's  connection  with  the 
Magazinen,  which  ho  used  to  read  with  the  greatest  eagerness,  little  inter- 


*  As  minor,  bolnot  insignificant  notes  of  character,  it  ruay  he  aridrd  that  TUarkarsr 
always  dressed  plainly  but  well,  and  had  no  turn  to  foppery.  To  those  wbo  hail  the 
charge  of  him  he  wsa  kindly,  gentlemanlike,  and  reasonable,  h  •.  tea  of  all  aii 

high  ipirila,  do  kind  <>f  youthful  |  ■    '        .  ,  or  seniors.      Partly  by  fced 

temper,  and  also  by  an  acme  sense  of  the  ridiculous  in  conduct,  he  was  saved  frum  a 
good  many  of  the  absurdities  which,  iu  big  boys,  amuse  ur  annoy,  as  the  case  may  I 
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with  by  any  school  responsibilities.   No  doubt  he  often  than  thought 

Dg  it  would  b«  to  ha  one  of  the  guild,  and  first  fell  that 

-indrawing  into  the  eea"  of  letter*,  which  he  afterward*  obeyed. 

kind  of  reading,  too,  led  to  much  youthful  criticism  of  the  topics  and 

periodical "  men  of  the  day;  the  Quarterly  and  Edinburgh 

only  being  rather  too  nlsja  and  dry  for  us. 

L'ra  ttvam  «poc<an>  maiur«*cit;  " — grape  ripens  grape,  and  the  Guest 
art  by  no  meant  the  first  ripe.  IT  lUl  lift  araM  tin-  "  bo  nil  and  end  all," 
*«  night  sometimes  fancy  that  many  good  and  clever  men  hare  been 
brought  into  the  world  chielly  tor  the  maturation  of  others.  Thackeray 
mby  no  meaus  unindebted  U)  tin-  bflgn  amongst  whom  ha  happened  to 
M  thrown,  j'jr  those  of  hi*  own  age  and  a  little  older  were  of  high  pronoun, 
■ad  could  fully  understand  him  and  IJTtfffWTfl  with  him.  What  havoc 
has  rim*  made  in  that  party,  always  a  small  one  ! 

Enbauk,  who  was  one  of  the  oldest,  nnd,  in  the  school  sense,  one  of 
tWbtst  Charterhouse  men,  and  a  medallist,  when  ( .hin-tcrhouse  won  ono 
*f  our  largest  public  schools,  has  long  slept  in  a  grave  amongst  the  rocks 
(f  Sou.  He  was  a  true  scholar,  and  more  than  that,  a  man  of  worth, 
pains,  and  taste,  by  no  moans  limited  to  JEschylus  and  Tacitus,  but 
•"'itallr  well  up  in  Shaksr>carc  and  Milton  ;  his  classical  and  Engli.  U 
Kadsnhip  twined  gracefally  together :  he  was  one  of  Thackeray's  ripeners. 
Came  was  nearer  Thackeray's  age,  and  a  pood  English  verse  writer, 
micr  in  Pracd  s  manner.  lie  could  recite  Walter  Scott,  Sonthey,  and 
Foja's  Uomtr  v.  iidd  give  and  take  well  in  a  contest  of  wit, 

nd  was  a  capital  speaker.  He  was  said  to  have  been  afterwards  tlie  best 
a* the  Cambridge  Union  in  his  day — a  Badly  short  one :  he  died  of  decline 
«  Mtdnra,  I  beb'eve  before  lie  had  taken  his  degree. 

Stoddart,  who  was,  perhaps,  Thackeray'*  greatest  fuvouritc  of  all,  afler- 
nrds  fellow  and  tutor  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  lies  in  lish 

coadoj  at  Genoa;  one  of  tho  most  noblc-hcartcd  men  I  ever  kucw,  and 
see  of  the  faithfulest  friends :  as  such  he  was  cherished  to  the  last  by 
Thstkrrv  hi  home  anecdotes  of  the  men  in  whom  we 

**tt  interested — of  Scott,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Lamb,  ond  Hazlitt, 
with  all  of  whom  his  father,  Six  John  Stoddart,  was  cloaerj  Lntbaate. 
U'-w  wtdl  I  remember  his  bringing  in  the  first  series  of  Hood's  Whim* 
•d  OUitiet,  then  a  new  book,  and  how  we  all  crowded  round  him  I  Ho 
**  well  read  and  quiet,  and  had  an  infinite  relish  for  Thacl. 
■atom 

Gsrdincr  too,  afterward*  M.P.  for  Lciceatc-r,  was  one  of  us  :  he  was 
wW  a  junior,  a  v.  rv  clever  fellow,  and  one  who  entertained  a  great 
"■Waste  for  Tbackeruy.  He  faced  the  House  of  Commons  boldly  enough 
*™o*very  young  man,  but  has  confessed  to  mo  that  he  never  could  get 
•*»lnsswe  of  Thackeray's  power  of  sarcasm,  though  he  had  never  been 
■rinsny  hwt  by  it,  ne,  too,  i*  gone,  and  Like  poor  Stoddart,  preceded 
Ttokmr. 
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Then  thero  was  another  junior,  my  old  and  most  value 
Poynder,  now  the  second  master  of  Charterhouse. 

James  Young,  too,  survives,  of  ready  wit,  kind,  good-nat 
light-hearted,  far  fitter  than  I  am  to  give  a  sketch  of  those  d 
ho  has,  perhaps,  already  thrown  his  stone  on  the  cairn  of  his  ol 
fellow. 

A  few  other  names  might  be  added,  were  it  not  for  fear  of  e 
the  reader's  patience.  However,  of'those  who  survive,  if  any  at 
their  eyes  over  this  sketch,  they  must  acknowledge  the  substantia 
it,  whatever  they  may  think  of  the  few  inferences  I  have  venture 
from  facts  which  they  must  recognize.  According  the  highest  I 
the  character  and  geqius  of  my  old  friend,  I  do  not  allow  mysel 
on  that  ample  theme,  but  close  here  my  record  of  what  he 
school-boy.  J. 
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shelter  of  llie  bulwark, 
sttnding  o«t  boldly  iu  the  y- 
light  of  the  moon,  iho  two  friend* 
turned  face  to  face  on  tin;  deck  of 
I  -.-.Kip, nil ■': 

mo- 

>a!c  recklo**- 

nefc-  i;e  side  of 

rcr.    lie 

coaled  himself  astride  on  iho  I 

wark,  and  buret  out  l>oi»u>r«M 

.  idea:  and  heartiest  laugh. 
•All  my  fiuli. 

are.  .  our 

owu  s.'Uiug — and  there  goes  tin* 
last  o  :  or'o  beat  I 

outcf  the  dark, 

half  sco  you  tlierr,  nnd  I  vrant  to 
kijcir  Tvhat'a  to  be  done  next." 
Midi'.  itlnr    answered 

irk,  and,  mounting  tlie  forecastle,  looked 
tively  at  the  waters  of  the  Sound. 
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"One  thing  is  pretty  certain,"  he  said.  ■  With  the  current 
mde,  and  the  sunken  rocks  on  this,  *c  can't  find  our  way  out  of  the 
•  by  swimming,  at  any  rut*.  So  nincli  for  the  prospect  at  this  end  of 
the  wreck.  Let's  try  how  things  look  at  the  other.  House  up,  mess- 
mate !"  he  called  OQl  illy,  as  he  passed  Midwinter.  "Command 
see  what  the  old  tub  of  a  timber-ship  has  got  to  show  us,  astern."  He 
sauntered  on,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  humming  the  chorus  of  a 
comic  song. 

Hi*  voice  had  I  no  apparent  effect  cm  his  friend;  but,  at  the 

light  touch  of  his  hand,  in  passing,  Midwinter  started,  and  moved  out 
slowly  from  tho  shadow  of  thu  bulwark.  "  Come  aU  ig  I"  cried  Alba, 
suspending  his  singing  for  a  moment,  and  glancing  bock.  Still,  without  » 
word  of  answer,  the  other  followed.  Thrice  he  stopped  before  ho  reached 
the  stern  end  of  tin-  wrenk :  the  first  time,  to  throw  aside  his  hat,  and 
push  buck  his  hair  from  his  forehead  and  temples;  tho  second  iisu>, 
reeling  giddily,  to  hold  for  a  moment  by  a  ring-bolt  close  at- hand 
last  time  (though  Allan  was  plainly  risible  ■  fi  n  yards  a-head),  to  loci 
stealthily  bohind  him,  with  the  furtive  scrutiny  of  a  man  who  believes 
that  other  footsteps  are  following  him  in  the  dork.  "Not  yet!"  he 
whispered  to  himself,  with  cyca  that  searched  tho  empty  air.  "  1  shall  BBS 
Un  astern,  with  his  hand  on  the  lock  of  the  cabin  door." 

The  stern  end  of  the  wreck  was  clear  of  the  ship-breaker's  lumber, 
accumulated  in  the  other  parts  of  the  vessel.  Here,  the  one  object  that 
rose  visible  on  the  tmiooth  surface  of  the  deck,  was  the  low  wooden  struc- 
ture which  held  the  cabin  door,  anil  roofed  in  the  cabin  stairs.  The 
wheel-house  had  been  removed,  the  binnacle  had  been  removed;  but  to 
cabin  entrance,  and  all  that  belonged  to  it,  had  been  left  untouched. 
guttle  was  on,  and  the  door  was  closed. 

On  gaining  the  after-part  of  the  vessel,  Allan  walled  straight  toil* 
stern,  and  looked  out  to  sea  over  the  laffraU.  No  such  thing  as  a  boat 
was  in  view  anywhere  on  the  quiet  moon-brightened  waters.  Knowing 
Midwinter's  sight  to  be  better  than  hh»  own,  he  called  out,  "  Come  up 
here,  and  see  if  there's  a  fisherman  within  hail  of  us.''  Hearing  no  i 
he  looked  buck.  Midwinter  had  followed  him  as  far  as  the  cabin,  and 
had  stopped  there.  He  called  again,  in  a  louder  voice,  and  beckoned 
impatiently.  Midwinter  had  heard  the  call,  for  he  looked  up— bat  still 
he  never  stirred  fiom  his  place.  There  ho  stood,  as  if  he  had  reached  the 
utmost  limits  of  the  ship  and  could  go  no  further. 

Allan  went  back  and  joined  him.     It  was  not  easy  to  discover  what 
lie  was  looking  at,  for  he  kept  his  face  turned  awsy  from  the  moor 
but  it  seemed  as  if  his  eyes  were  fixed,  with  a  strange  expression  o 
in  the  cabin    door.      '-What  is  there  to   look   at  there?"  Allan  asked. 
'   r.. :i's  see  if  it's  locked."     As  lie  took  a  step  forward  to  open  the  deer, 
Midwinter's  hand  seized  him  suddenly  by  the  coat-collar  and  forced  him 
back.     The  moment  after,  the  hand  relaxed,  without  losing  its  grasp, 
trembled  violently,  like  the  hand  of  a  man  completely  unnerved. 
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I  to  consider  myself  in  custody?"  asked  Allan,  half  astonished 
taa  haiatuuscd.  "  Why,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  do  yon  keep  staring  at 
la*  cabin  door  ?    Any  suspicions  noises  below  ?    It'*  no  use 

mean — we  haven't  got  a  dog  with  U' 

y  would  hare  heard  us  and  OOOM 
■K*    Dead  men?    Quite  impossible !  crow  could  ba  drow 

Tdlocked  place  like  this,  unless  the  vessel  hroke  up  m — 

ud  hot'*  the  vessel  as  steady  as  a  church  to  speak  Tor  herself.  Man 
sirp,  how  your  hand  trembles !  What  is  there  to  scare  you  in  that 
ttttm  vld  cabin  7     What  are  you  shaking  and  shivet  i  Vny 

wsspay  of  the  supernatural  sort  on  NMf? B  Oil  (a-. 

aM  women  say,)  do  you  see  a  gho«i 

!icr,  drivrn  headlon  h  and 

sobs  by  a  maddening  temptation  to   reveal  tha  truth.      "Two:" 
npated,  bis  breath  bursting  from  him  in  deep,  heavy  gasps,  as  lie  ' 
fiaif  to  -fcrce  back  the  horrible  words     "  The  ghost  of  a  man  like  you, 
■Wiice  in  the  cabin  !    And  the  ghost  of  a  man  like  me,  turning  tbo  lock 
oftstdooronhiin  I" 

Once  i  Annadak  laughter  loud  and 

fctf  tkrough  the  stillness  of  the  night. 

"  Tori.  -ah  of  the  door,  ia  b«  ? "  said  Allan,  as  soon  as  his 

him  breath  enough  to  speak.     "That's  a  devilish  unhand- 
:i,  Master  Midwinter,  on  the  part  of  jour  ghost.      I 
I«sb  iks  aikr  that,  is  to  let  mine  out  of  the  cabin,  and  give  him  tlm  run 

With  no  more  than  a  momentary  exertion  of  his  »nperior  strength, 
v»  freed  himself  easily  from    M  hold.     "  Below  there ! 

'•"•i  out  gaily,  as  he  laid  his  strong  hand  on  tho  crazy  |i  ore 

•fts  the  cabin  door.  of  Allan  Armadale,  come  o->  In 

*'  terrible  ignorance  of  the  truth,  he  put  his  head  into  the  doorway,  nnd 
•kfcad  down,  laughing,  at  the  place  where  his  mu  btf  liad  died 

10  exclaimed,  stopping  back  suddenly,  with  a  shudder  of 
pss.    "  Tin-  til  li  ft  .ill  already — and  the  cabin  ia  full  of  water." 

It  was  true.     The  sunken  rocks  on  which  the  vessel  h»y  wrecked  had 

i    way  liiroogb  her  lower  timbers  astern,  on  J  the  water  luul 

*cEed  up  through  the  rifted  wood.     Here,  whero  the  dwd  had   been 

the  fatal  parallel  between  post  and  present  was  complete.     What 

had  been  in  the  w  hi 

sons. 

Ulan  pushed  the  door  to  again  wilh  his  Coot,  a  lit  ined  at  the 

niiid.n  ailfince  which  appeared   to   have  fallen  on  his   friend,  from  the 

moment  wh*n  he  had  laid  Lis  bond  on  the  cabin  lock.     When  he  turned 

to  look,  the  reason  i  nee  was  instantly  revealed.     Midwinter  had 

d  on  the  deck.     He  by  etnseles*-  ioor;  his 

■  u>  and  still,  to  the  moonlight,  like  the  face  of  a  dead  man. 
in  a  moment,  Allan  wus  at  his  side.     He  looked  uselessly  round  the 

7—1 
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lowly  limit*  of  the  wreck,  as  Le  lifted  Midwinter's  bead  on  his  knee, 
a  cluince  of  help,  where  oil  chance  was  ruthlessly  cut  off.  "  What  am 
I  to  du  ? "  he  said  to  himself,  in  th«  first  impulse  of  alarm.  "  Not  a  drop 
of  water  near,  bnt  the  foul  water  in  the  cabin."  A  sudden  recollection 
i  ,  |  ,  I  i...-  DM  m  I  v  i  !-:>■:!•  :i..  i  •  •!  -:r  |  i  HM  1  I  Boh  BVflT  bJl  BaM  ,  Bljd  DM 
drew  from  his  pocket  a  wicker-covered  flask.  "  God  bless  the  doctor  for 
giving  me  this  before  wc  sailed  I"  he  broke  out  fervently,  as  he  poured 
down  Midwinters  throat  some  drops  of  the  raw  whiskey  which  the  flask 
contained.  The  stimulant  acted  instantly  on  the  sensitive  system  of  tlio 
swooning  man.  He  sighed  faintly,  and  slowly  opened  his  eyes.  "  Hare 
I  been  dreaming?"  he  asked,  looking  up  vacantly  in  Allan's  face, 
eyes  wandered  higher,  a:  el  hi  countered  the  dismantled  masu  of  the  wreck 
rising  weird  and  black  against  the  night  sky.  Ho  shuddered  at  the  sight 
of  them,  nnd  hid  his  face  on  Allan's  knee.  "  No  dream ! "  he  murmured 
to  himself,  mournfully.     "  Oh  mc,  no  dream  !" 

"  You  have  been  over- tired  nil  day,"  "aid  Allan;  "and  this  infernal 
adventure  of  ours  has  upset  you.  Take  some  more  whiskey — it's  sura 
to  do  you  good.  Can  you  sit  by  yourself,  if  I  put  you  against  the 
bulwark,  «o?r* 

"  Why  by  myself?     Why  do  you  leave  mc  ? "  asked  Midwinter. 

Allan  pointed  to  the  mkea  shrouds  of  the  wreck,  which  were  still  left 
standing.  *'  You  are  not  well  enough  to  rough  it  here  till  the  workmen 
come  off  in  the  morning,"  he  said.  "  We  must  find  our  way  on  shore  at 
once,  if  we  can.  I  am  going  tip  to  get  a  good  view  all  round,  and  see  if 
fcoerVfl  a  house  within  hail  of  BBV" 

Even  in  the  moment  that  passed  while  those  few  words  were  spoken, 

Midwinter's  eyes  mndflrfld   back   distrustfully  to  the   fatal  cabin  doer. 

"  ftpn't  go  near  it !  "  he  whispered.    "  Don't  try  to  open  it,  for  God's  *ak<:  I ' 

V  No,  no,"  returned  Allan,  humouring  him.     "  When  1  come  down 

the  rigging,  I'll  come  back  here."     He  said  the  words  a  little  coa- 

fcnedly;  noticing,  for  the  first  time  while  he  now  a] 

rest  in  Midwinter'e  face,  which  grieved  and  perplexed  him.     "  You'ie 

:.ngry  with  me?"  lie  said,  in  hifl  ample,  sweet-tempered  way. 
ia  my  fault,  I  know — nnd  I  was  a  brute  nnd  a  fool  to  laugh  at  you, 
arluni  1  ought  to  hare  Ren  rere  ill.     1  am  so  aorry,  Midwi 

Don't  he  angry  with  me  I " 

."ii  ivinlei  His  eyes  restt.d  with  a  m 

Interest,  long  and  tenderly  on  Allan's  anxious  face. 

"  Angry 7"  he  repeated,  in  his  lowest,  gentlest  tones.  "Angry  with 
j/4V  ? — Oh,  my  poor  boy,  were  you  to  blame  for  being  kind  to  mo  when  I 
wok  i  old  wesUcountry  inn?     Aud   was  I  to  blame  for  feeling 

kindness  thankfully  7  Was  it  our  ftmlt  that  we  never  doubted  each 
other,  and  never  knew  ihut  we  were  travelling  together  blindfold  on 
I  he   •  was  to  lead  us  here?     The  cruel  time  is  coining,  Allan, 

when  we  ifafl]]  mc  the  day  we  ever  met.     Shake  bauds,  brother,  on  the 
of  the  pieeipiee — shake  lisuiil-  while  we  arc  brothers  still?'- 
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lamed  away  quickly,  convinced  that  hi*  mind  Lad  r  • 
It!..  shock  of  the  fainting  fit.    w Don't forge  -aid 

i  the  rigging,  and  mounted  Jo  the  mLwn-top. 
It  wu  put  two;  the  moon  was  waai  the  darkness  that  cornea 

Icibrcdnwn  mi  beginning  to  gather  round  the  wreck.     Ik  hind  Allan,  as 
king  out  from  the  elevation  of  the  mizen-b'p,  spread  tlic 
in,  were  the  low,  black. 
a  water*  of  the  Channel,  pouring  whitr  . 
nut  calm  of  the  westward  ocean  beyond.     On  the  right  hand,  beared 
back  grandly  fcvin   the  waterside,  were   the   rocks  and  f 
their  little  table-lands  of  grass  between ;   the  aloping  downs,  and  upward- 
tolling  heath  solitudes  of  the  late  of  Man.      On  the  left  hand,  rose  the 
craggy  side*  of  the  Islet  of  the  Calf— here,  rent  wildly  into  deep  black 
chasm*;  I  Qg  low  under  long  sweeping  acclivities  of  grass  and 

No  sound  rose,  no  light  waa  visible,  lie  black 

Una  of  the  topmost  masts  of  the  wreck  looked  shadowy  and  tni 
darkening  mystery  of  the  aky;  the  bmdbreew  had  dropped;  the  small 
xd  waves  fell  MaeJeH :  for  vr  near,  no  sound  was  M 
bubbling  of  the  broken  water  ahead,  pouring  through  the  awful 
i.'idi  of  siknee  in  which  c.-uth  mi'l  i. ■;■..!  r  tin.-  coming  day. 

Even  Allan'*  careless  nature  solemn  influence  of  the 

Ik*  sound  of  his  own  voice  startled  him,  when  he  looked  down  and  hailed 
la  friund  en  deck. 

ink  I  see  one  houpe.  Hereaway,  on  the  mainland  to 

-lit."     He  looked  ngain,  to  make  sure,  at  a  dim  little  patch  of  white, 

bind  it,  nestling  low  in  a  grassy  hollow,  00 
island.     "  It  looks  like  n  stone  house  and  enclosure.''  he  resumed. 
Til  hail  ji  chance."      lie  passed  his  arm  round  a  rope  to  steady 

lasdf;  made  a  >r  hie  hands— nnd  suddenly  drag 

ll*ni  again   without    uttering   a  sound.      "It's   so  awfully  quiet,"   he 
pared  to  himself.     "  I'm  half  afraid  to  call  out."     He  looked  down 
•pinna  deck.  startle  you,  Midwinter— sjhaO  I .'"  he  Mid,  with 

«n  uneasy  laugh.     He  looked  once  more  at  the  i  *  in  the 

F**7  hollow.     "  It  won't  do   to  have  come  up   litre  lot  be 

&o^iit — and  made  a  speaking-trumpet  of  Ida  hands  again.     Thin  t 

.  i!i  the  whole  power  of  his  lungs.     "  On  shore  then  ! " 
the  main  iiland.     "  Ahoy-boy-hoy 
Tho  last  echo-  -dice  died  away  am' 

id  him  hut  the  cheerio*  bubbling  of  the  broken  water  ahead, 
.okvd  down   again  at  Inn  friend,  a:.il    ean   the  dark    figure   of 
i,  and  pace  the  deck  backwards  and  forwnr>: 
''"apfia/ing  out  of  sight  of  the  cabin,  when  it  retired  tov,  I  u»m 

■  wreck  ;   and  never  passing  beyond  the  cabin,  when  it  returned 
upaticnt  to  get  away,"  though:  .'.  "Ill 

°7  »f»in."     He  hailed  the  ltd,  taught 

.    Itched  Us  roicc  it  st  key. 
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This  lime,  UDOtltcr  sounl  tban  the  sound  of  tbe  bubbling 
answered  Li  in.  Th*  lowing  of  frightened  cuttle  rote  from  the  building  in 
the  grucjr  hollow,  and  travelled  far  and  drearily  through  tbe  stillness  of 
lg  air.  Allan  waited  and  listened.  If  the  huiliing  was  a  farm- 
house,  the  disturbance  among  the  beasts  would  rouse  the  men.  If  it  was 
<>nl_v  a  cattle-stable,  nothing  more  would  happen.  The  lowing  of  the 
frightened  brutca  rose  arj'l  fell  drearily ;  the  minutes  passed — and  nothing 
happened. 

"  Ouce  more !  "  said  Allan,  looking  down  at  the  restless  figure  pacing 
beneath  him.  For  the  third  time  h«  hailed  the  laud.  I  i  the  third  time 
he  waited  and  listened. 

In  a  pause  of  silence  among  the  cattle,  he  lira  id  behind  him,  on  the 
opposite  sli ore  of  the  channel — faint  and  far  among  the  solituil  •■«  of  the  Islet 
of  the  Calf — a  sharp,  sudden  sound,  like  the  distant  clash  of  a  heavy  door- 
Irawn  back.  Turning  at  once  in  the  new  direction,  be  strained  hi* 
ejei  to  look  for  a  house.  The  last  faint  rajs  of  the  waning  moonlight 
trembled  here  and  there  OH  the  higher  rock*,  and  on  the  steeper  pinnacles 
of  ground — but  great  strips  of  darkness  lay  dense  and  block  over  all  the 
land  between ;  and  in  that  darkness  the  house,  if  house  there  were,  was 
Just  to  view. 

"  I  have  roused  somebody  nt  hut,"  Allan  called  out  encouragingly  to 
'.In  I  winter,  still  walking  to  and  fro  on  the  deck,  ■trangelv  in  liferent  to  al 
that  was  passing  above  and  beyond  him.  "  Look  out  for  the  answering 
hail  1  "     And  with  his  (ace  set  towards  the  Islet,  Allan  shouted  for  1k-I, 

The  (bout  was  not  answered,  but  mimicked  with  a  shrill,  shrieking 
derision — with  wilder  and  wilder  cries,  rising  out  of  tbe  deep  du 
darkness,  and  mingling  Horribly  the  expression  of  a  human  voice 
with  the  sound  of  n  brute'*,  A  sudden  suspicion  oroaaed  Allan's  mind, 
which  made  his  head  swim,  and  turned  his  hand  cold  as  it  held  the  rigging. 
In  breathless  wletice  he  looked  towards  the  quarter  from  which  the  first 
KdmicfJ  of  bil  cry  for  help  had  come.  After  a  moment's  pause  tbt 
etrleka  were  renewed,  and  the  sound  of  them  camo  nearer.  Suddenly  a 
figure,  which  seemed  the  figure  of  a  mm,  h-apt  up  black  on  a  pinnacle  of 
rock,  and  capered  and  shrieked  in  the  waning  gleam  of  the  moonlight. 
The  HfMnu  of  a  terrified  woman  mingled  with  the  eric*  of  the  caperiag 
creature  on  the  rock.  A  red  .-<]>iirk  llaahed  out  in  the  darkness  from  a 
light  kindled  in  an  invisible  window.  The  hoarse  shouting  of  a  mao'i 
voice  in  anger,  was  heard  through  the  noise.  A  second  black  figure  h-apt 
up  on  the  rock,  struggled  with  the  first  figure,  and  disappeared  with  k 
darkness.  The  .-ries  prow  fainter  and  fainter — the  screams  of  the 
woman  were  stilled — the  hofllH  voice  of  the  man  was  heard  again  for 
a  moment,  hailing  the  wreck  in  words  made  unintelligible  by  the  distance, 
but  in  tones  plainly  expressive  of  rage  and  fw  combined.  Another 
moment,  and  the  clang  of  the  door-bolt  was  heard  again  ;  the  red  spark 
of  light  was  quenched  in  darkness ;  and  all  the  islet  lay  quiet  in  the 
shadows  once  more.     The  lowing  of  the  cattle  on  the  mainland  ceased — 
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'  :i  and  cheerless  at  ever,  the  eternal  hot 

•Am  water  well.-  -h  the  great  gap  of  atkuce —  the 

rot  waaJ  leii,  as  the  mv su-« wua  suiliuas  of  Um  hour  fc-11  like  a  mantle 

fcjta  the  heavens,  sod  closed  oror  th«  wreck. 

AiUo  descended  from  hi*  place  in  the  miren-top,  and  joined  his  friend 
•oiuon  deck, 

must  wait  till  the  ship-breakers  eome  off  to  their  work,"  he  said, 
owing  Midwinter  half  way  in  tbe  course  of  his  restless  walk.     "  After 
vist  hae  happened,  I  donl  raiad  confessing  that  Tre  had  enough 
tsamg  too  land.     Only  think  of  there  being  *  madman  in  that  he 
aaore,  and  of  u»y  waking  ban  :     Horrible,  wasn't 

Miiwinter  stood  still  for  a  moment,  and  looked  at  Allan,  with  the 
aaalcxisd  air  of  a  man  who  bean  circumstances  familiarly  mentioned,  to 
*neh  be  i»  himself  «  toUl  stranger.  He  appeared,  if  such  n  thing  bad 
tea  pmmble,  to  hare  passed  over  entirely  without  notice,  all  that 
..at  happened  on  the  Islet  of  the  Calf. 

■t"  this  ship,''  he  said.    "ErerythiogishoTTiMe 

Answering  in  tbow  strange  words,  he  turned  away  again,  nod  went  on 
fnh  his  walk. 

Allan  picked  up  the  flank  of  whiskey  lying  on  the  deck  near  him,  an 
wired  bu  spirits  with  a  dram.     "  Here's  one  thing  on  board  that  isn'i 
borribl'.'  briskly,  aa  he  screwed  on  tbe  stopper  of  the  flask ; 

'  uv!  here's  another,"  he  added,  as  be  took  a  dpu-  from  his  case  and  lit 
-Three  o'clock  1"  ho  went  on,  looking  at  his  watch,  and  settling 
•aafalably  on  deck,  with  his  back  against  the  bulwark.  "  Daybreak 
«n*t  far  off — we  shall  hare  tbe  piping  of  the  "birds  to  cheer  us  up  before 
bag.  I  say,  Midwinter,  you  seem  to  hare  quite  got  over  that  unlooky 
hmung  fit.  How  you  do  keep  walking!  Come  here  and  hare  a  cigar, 
sad  maki  conifortabk.       What's  the  good  of  tramping  bnck- 

*iris  and  forward*  in  that  restless  way  ?  " 

"  I  am  waiting."  mid  Midwinter. 
Vailing!     Wb*J 

**  For  what  is  to  happen  to  you  or  to  mo — or  to  both  of  us — before  we 
are  out  of  this  ship." 

.omission  to  your  superior  judgment,  my  dear  fellow,  I 
Laiak  quite  enough  ho*  happened  already.  Tbe  adventure  will  do  very 
•«£  aa  it  stands  now  ;  more  of  it  is  more  than  I  want.  1.  another 

of  whiskey,  and  rambled  on,  between  the  pufts  of  his  cigar,  in  hta 
easy  way.  "  I've  not  got  your  fine  imagination,  old  boy  ;  and  1 
hope  the  next  thing  that  happens  will  be  the  appearanoe  of  the  workmen's 
boat.  1  suspect  that  queer  fancy  of  yours  baa  been  running  away  with 
jou,  while  you  were  down  here  all  by  yourself.  Come  now  I  what  were 
you  thinking  of  while  I  was  up  in  tho  misvn-top  frightening  tbe  cows  ?  " 

Midwinter  suddenly  stopped.     "  Suppose  I  tell  you  f  "  he  said. 
1  Suppose  you  do  ? " 
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urturing  temptation  to  reveal  :*ed  once  already  by 

his  companion's  merciless  gaiety  of  spirit,  possessed  itself  of  Hi 
for  the  second  Lime.     He  leaned  brtck  in  the  dark  against  the  high  aide  of 
ilie  ship,  and  looked  down  in  silence  at  Allan's  Agar*,  stretched  com- 
fortably on  the  deck.     "House  him,"  the  Bend   whispered  subtly,  "from 
that   :  elf-possession,  and  that  pitiless  repose.      Show  Jiim  the 

place  wheie  tin-  deed  was  done;  let  him  know  it  with  your  know, 
and  fear  it  with  your  dread.     Tell  him  of  the  letter  you  burnt,  and  of 
tlie  word?  BQ  fot  i  '•',  which  are  living  in  JWU  memory  now. 

Let  him  KM  fOVM  mind  M  it.  MM  VtabBrdajT,  when  it  roused  your  sinking 
faith  in  your  own  c<  mictions,  to  look  back  on  your  life  at  sen,  and  to 
cherub  the  comforting  remetnbrsn  in  all  your  voyage*,  you  hid 

never  fallen  in  with  this  ship.     Lot  him  IN  your  mind  as  it  is  now,  when 
the  ship  has  got  you  at  the  turning-point  of  your  new  life,  at  the  outset 
©f  your  friendship  with  the  one  man  of  all  men  whom  your  father  warned 
you  to  avoid,    Think  of  those  death-bed  words,  and  \ 
«.nr,  that  he  may  think  of  them  too  : — '  Hide  yourself  from  him  under  aa 
assumed   name.       Put    the    mountains'    and    the    acas    between   you;    be 
ungrateful,  bo  unforgiving;  be   all   that  i8  most  repellent  to  your  own 
gender  nature,  rather  than  live  under  the  same  roof  and  breathe  the  same 
air  with  that  man.1 "     So  the  tempter  counselled.     So,  liko  a  noi 
exhalation  from  the  father 'a  grave,  the  father's  influence  rose  and  poi 
the  mind  of  the  son. 

The  e<ulden  silence  surprised  Allan  ;  he  looked  back  dl 
shoulder.     "  Thinking  again !  "  he  exclaimed,  with  a  weary  yawn. 

Midwinter  stepped  out  from  iheshadew,  and  cai  r  to  Allin 

than  he  had  come  yet.     "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  thinking  of  the  past  M 
lutiiro." 

"  The-  past  and  the  future?1'  repeated  Allan,  shifting  himself 
fort  ably    into  a  new  pCftdCBi        "For  my    part    I'm  dumb  about 
past.      It's  a   son   ■abject   with   me — the  past  means  the  loss  of 

uj-'a  boat.      Let's  talk  about   the   future,      Have  yno,   been 
a  practical  view  ;'   u%  dear  old  Brock  calls  it.      Have*  yi  u  been  comic1 
ing  the   01  IS  question  that  concerns  u.i  both  when  wc 

to  the-  hotel — the  question  of  breakfast?" 

After  un  instant's  hesitation,  Midwinter  took  a  tU 

I  thinking  of  your  future  and  mine,1'  he  suid  ;  "  I  have  been  thinking 
.  I  thl  ii  your  wny  in  life,  and  tuy  way  in  lift,  will  be  two  ways 

instead  of  one.1' 

"  Here's  the  daybreak  !  "  cried  Allan.  M  Look  up  at  the  masts;  they're 
beginning  to  get  clear  again  already.  I  beg  your  pardon,  What  were 
you  saying?" 

Midwinter  made  no  reply.  The  struggle  between  the  hereditary 
superstition  that  was  driving  him  on,  and  the  unconquerable  affection  for 
Allan  that  was  holding  him  back,  suspended  the  next  words  on  his  Up*. 
He  turned  aeidi  his  fnee  in  speechless  suffering.     "Oh,  my  father !"  ho 
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thought,  "  better  hare  killed  me  en  that  dry  whez  I  lay  m  y  :ar  hiKn. 
thin  hare  let  me  lire  for  this !  *• 

"What's  that  about  the  future '  **  persisted  %r-in  - 1  was  yxkiss  if 
tie  daylight;  I  didn't  hear." 

Midwinter  controlled  himse'f,  and  answered,  *-  Tea  La-re  tr*atec  re* 
■with  your  usual  kindness,'1  he  said,  -  in  p*a--r-g  so  take  =>e  *i^3  rtn  i: 
Thorpe-Ambrose.  I  think,  on  reflecikn.  I  had  better  ncc  insrsae  njw:' 
where  I  am  not  known,  and  not  expected."'  His  Ttiae  &ixs«d.  aai  Le 
stopped  again.  The  more  he  shrank  from  it,  the  clearer  the  ptcrure  af  to* 
happj  life  that  he  was  resigning  rose  on  his  mind. 

Allan's  thoughts  instantly  reverted  to  tie  mystiSeasui  a^cct  the  zitw 
tteirard,  which  he  had  practised  on  Lis  fiiend  when  they  were  ccesclsag 
together  in  the  cabin  of  the  yacht.  *•  Has  he  been  taming  it  over  in  his 
mbd?"  wondered  Allan  ;  "and  is  Le  beginning  at  last  to  saspect  the 
truth?  I'll  try  him. — Talk  as  much  r.ou«ccs*.  my  dear  fell <-.w,  as  yoa 
like,"  he  rejoined,  "bat  don't  forget  that  yen  are  engaged  to  see  me 
established  at  Thorpe- Ambiose,  and  to  give  me  yonr  or-inioa  of  the  new 
itenrd." 

Midwinter  suddenly  stepped  forward  again,  dose  to  Allan. 
u  lam  not  talking  about  yonr  steward  or  year  estate,-  he  burst  out 
puaooately;  "I  am  talking  about  myself.  Do  you  hear?  Myself:  I 
am  not  a  fit  companion  for  you.  You  don't  know  who  I  an."  He  drew 
tack  into  the  shadowy  shelter  of  the  bulwark  as  suddenly  as  be  had 
come  ont  from  it.  "  O  God !  I  can't  tell  him,"  Le  said  to  himself,  in  a 
whisper. 

r'ora  moment,  and  for  a  moment  cnly,  Allan  was  surrrlsed.  "Set 
know  who  you  are  ?  "  Even  as  he  rtreated  tLe  words.  Lis  easy  gxd- 
humour  got  the  upper  Land  again.  He  took  up  the  whiskey-flask,  and 
shook  it  significantly.  "  I  say."  Lc  resuu.ed,  •'  Low  much  of  the  doctor's 
roedidne  did  you  take  while  I  was  up  in  the  mizen-top  > "' 

The  light  tone  which  he  persisted  in  adopting,  stung  Midwinter  to  the 
"s!  pitch  of  ezasperation.  He  came  cut  again  into  the  light,  and  stamped 
his  fuot  angrily  on  the  deck.  "  Listen  to  me !  **  he  said.  *•  You  d in't 
know  half  the  low  things  I  have  done  in  my  life-time.  I  have  been  a 
tradesman's  drudge;  I  have  swept  out  the  shep  and  put  up  the  shutters  ;  I 
hare  carried  parcels  through  the  street,  and  waited  for  my  master's  mcr.«-y 
!t  his  customers'  doors." 

"I  have  never  done  anything  half  as  useful,*'  returned  Allan,  oom- 
r*wdly.  "  Dear  old  boy,  what  an  industrious  fellow  you  have  be-ia  in 
)otir  time ! " 

"  I've  been  a  vagabond  and  a  blackguard  in  my  time,"  returned  tlie 
°ihcr,  fiercely ;  "  I've  been  a  street-tumbler,  a  tramp,  a  gipsy's  boy !  I've 
"Jug  for  halfpence  with  dancing  dogs  on  the  high-road  1  I've  worn  a  foot- 
toy's  livery,  and  waited  at  table  !  I've  been  a  common  sailors'  cook,  and 
a  starving  fisherman's  Jack-of-all- trades !  What  has  a  gentleman  in  your 
position  in  common  with  a  man  in  mine?     Can  you  take  me  into  the 
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society  at  Thorpe- Ambrose?     Why,  tnjr  rery  name  would  be  a  reproach 
to  you.     Fancy  tin  l  new  neighbours  when  their  fcotmea 

announce  Oziao  Midwinter  and  Allan  Armadal  -irae  breath  I" 

He  burst  into  a  harsh  laugh,  and  rep  two  names  again,  with  a 

scornful  bitterness  of  emphasis  which  insisted  pitilessly-  on  the  marked 
contrast  between  them. 

Something  in  the  sound  of  baa  laughter  jarred  painfully,  even  on 
Allan's  easy  nature.  Ha  Bjood  himself  on  the  deck,  and  spoke  seriously 
fur  the  fiwt  time.  ■  A  joke's  a  joke,  Midwinter,"  he  said,  "  an  long  as  you 
don't  carry  it  too  far.  I  remember  your  saying  something  of  the  same 
sort  to  me  once  before,  whr-n  1  w.i*  nursing  you  in  Somersetshire.  Yon 
forced  me  to  ask  you  if  I  deterred  to  be  kept  at  arm's  length  by  you  of  all 
the  jwplc  in  the  world.  Don't  force  me  to  say  so  again.  Make  as  much 
Am  of  me  na  you  please,  old  fellow,  in  any  o&af  way.  77»it  way 
hurts  me." 

Staph  M  the  words  were,  and  simply  as  they  had  been  tpoken,  they 
appeared  to  work  nn  instant  revolution  in  Midwinter's  mind.  His  impres- 
sible nature  recoiled  as  from  some  sudden  shock.  Without  a  word  of 
reply,  he  walked  away  by  himself  to  the  forward  piu-1  of  the  ship.  He  oat 
down  on  some  piled  planks  between  the  most*,  and  passed  his  hand  over 
his  head  in  a  vacant,  bewildered  way.    Though  hiaftther's  belief  IB  Fatality 

vii  belief  -I.'--  boh     though  then  wu  bo  lesgei  the  ataosMrd 

a  doubt  in  his  mind  that  the  woman  whom  Mr.  Brock  had  met  in  Somer- 
tcUhire,  and  the  woman  wfco  bed  tried  to  destroy  herself  in  London,  were 
one  and  the  same — though  all  the  horror  that  mastered  him  when  he  Erst 
read  the  letter  from  Wildbad,  had  now  mastered  him  again,  Allan's  ap 
to  their  pant  experience  of  each  other  had  come  home  to  his  heart, 
force  ni' VI  ii  resistible  than  the  force  of  his  superstition  itself.  In 
Htrength  oftliat  very  mipentition,  h<-  w  ■•.-,■  uugb.1  the  pretext  which 
encourage  him  to  sacrifice  every  loss  generoun  holing  to  the  on 
dominant  dread  of  wounding  the  »ytiip»thit-s  of  his  friend.  "Why  i 
him?"  lie  whispered  to  himself.  "We  arc  BOt  at  the  cud  he 
the  Woman  behind  us  in  the  dark.  Why  resist  him  when  the  miachi 
done,  and  the  caution  comes  too  late  ?  What  is  to  be  trill  be.  What  hat 
I  to  do  with  the  future  ?  and  what  has  he?  " 

lit-  went  back  tn  Allan,  wit  down  by  hi*  side,  and  took  his  liand. 
"Forgive  me,"  he  fwid,  gently;  "I  have  hurt  you  for  the  last  time." 
Before  it  was  possible  to  reply,  he  snatched  up  the  whiskey-flask 
the  deck.  "  Come  I "  he  exclaimed,  with  a  sudden  eflfort  to  rmtch 
friend's  cheerfulness  ;  "  you  have  been  trying  the  doctor's  medicine, 
shouldn't  17" 

Allan   was  delighted.      "  This  is  something  like   ■  change   for 
belter,"  he  aaid;  "Midwinter  is  himself  ngnin.     Hark  I  there  are 
birds.     Hail,  smiling  morn  1    smiling  morn  I  "     He  sang  the  words 
the  glee,  in  his  old  cheerful  voice,  and  clapped  Midwinter  on  the  shoulder 
in  his  old  hearty  way.     "  How  did  you  manage  to  clear  your  head  of 
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led   RM>icrian  f      Do  you  know  you  were  quite  alarming 
ag  Lappeniog  to  one  or  other  of  us  before  we  were  oot  of 


••Sheet  nonsense ! H  returned  Midwinter.  o  .ntemptoously.  - 1  don  "t  flunk 
ny  head  has  ev.  e  tljflt  fever;  I've  got  a  bee  in  my 

Nxort,  a*  they  ay  in  the  Norlii.     La's  talk  of  something  else.     Abeu! 
laeat  people  you  lin  •  ?     1  wonder  whether  the  agent's 

i*»nt  of  Major  Milroy  a  family  U  to  I*  depended  on  F     There  might  be 
la.iv  in  tin'  household  besides  his  wife  and  hit  daughter." 
'•Oli.  Yoe'rc  beginning  to  think  of  nympha  among 

the  bet*,  and  flirtation*  Hpden,  are  ywtf     Another  lady — 

ekf    Suppose  the  majar'n  fcn;  won't  supply  another?     We  shall 

h»M  to  spin  that  half-erown  again,  and  low  op  for  which  i«  to  have  the 
Sntchanoe  with  Miss  Milroy." 

Far  once  Midwinter  spoke  as  lightly  and  carcJcesly  as  Allan  himself. 
r'a  landlord  has  the  first  claim  to  the  notice 
tt ibe  major's  daughter.     I'll  retire  into  the  background  and  wait  for  the 
««t  lady  who  makes  her  appearance  at  Thorpe- Ambrose." 

"  Very  good.  I'll  bare  an  Address  to  the  women  of  Norfolk  posted 
ta  the  park  to  that  effect,"  said  Allan.  "  Arc  you  particular  to  a  shade 
*lMit  sire  or  complexion  7     Wh  -g«?'' 

Midwinter  trifled  with  hia  own  superstition,  as  a  man  tridea  with  the 
Mad  gun  that  may  lull  him,  or  with  the  savage  animal  that  may  maim 
sin  for  !if<-  He  mentioned  the  age  (as  he  hod  reckoned  it  himself)  of  the 
«tmu  in  the  block  gown  and  the  red  Paisley  shawl. 
•  B-and-thirty,"  be  mid. 
At  the  words  passed  his  lips,  hia  factitious  spirits  deserted  him.  11* 
Whii  sea:  iably  deaf  to  all  Allan's  efforts  at  rallying  him  on  hia 

'ttawrdinary  answer  j  and  resumed  hi*  rostleaa  pociog  of  the  deck  in 
fad  liJeoce.  Once  more  the  haunting  thought  which  had  gone  to  and 
fo  with  him  in  the  hour  of  darkness,  went  to  and  fro  with  him  now  in 
•*  hour  of  daylight.  Once  more  the  conviction  possessed  iUrlf  of  his 
•nod  that  anmethjng  was  to  happen  to  Allan  or  to  himself  beJbrc  thev 
Ml  ibe  wreck. 

Minntr  by  minute  the  light  strengthened  in  the  eastern  sky?  and  the 

"■ssfasry  places  on   the  deck  of  the  timber-ship  revealed  their   barren 

(nauseas  under  the  eye  of  day.    As  the  breeze  rose  again,  the  aea  began 

*  murmur  woke/ully  in  the  morning  light.     Bra  the  cold  bubbling  of 

u,t  broken  water  changed  its  cheerless  note,  and  softened  on  the  ear  as 

asmeSBwlng  Hood  of  daylight  poured  warm  over  it  from  the  rising  sun. 

iter  paused  near  the  forward  part  of  the  ship,  and  recalled  hie 

_  attention  to  the  passing  tunc    The  cheering  influences  < 

■rtra  round  him,  look  where  he  might.     The  happy  rooming  smile 

summer  sky,  so  brightly  merciful   to  the  old  and   weary  earth, 

U  t^ifl  ju  all  -embracing  beauty  even  on  tlio  wreck  !     The  dew  that  lay 

ing  on  the  inland  fields,  lay  glittering  on  the  deck  j  and  die  worn 
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nnd  mated  rigging  was  gemmed  as  brightly  as  the  fresh  green  leav 
shore.  Insensibly,  as  he  looked  round,  Midwinter's  thoughts  reverted  lo 
the  comrade  who  had  shared  with  him  the  adventure  of  the  night.  He 
returned  in  tli<  aftrr-pait  of  the  ship  and  spoke  to  Allan  as  he  advanced. 
Receiving  no  answer,  he  approached  the  recumbent  figure  and  looked 
closer  at  it.  Left  to  his  own  resources,  Allan  itad  let  tho  fatigue*  of  the 
night  take  their  own  way  with  bint.  His  head  bad  sunk  back;  hi 
had  fallen  off;  be  lay  stretched  at  full  length  on  the  deck  of  the  timber- 
deeply  and  peacefully  as! 

Midwinter  resumed  liU  walk;  his  mind  lost  in  doubt;  his  own  past 
tlioughta  seeming  suddenly  to  Lave  grown  strange  to  him.  How  darkly 
Ins  forebodingB  had  distrusted  the  coming  time — and  how  harmlessly  that 
time  Lad  come !  The  sun  was  mounting  in  the  heavens,  the  Loot  cf 
l.liise  wii*  drawing  nearer  and  nearer;  and  of  the  two  Armadale* 
i  111  primmed  in  the  fatal  ship,  one  was  sleeping  away  the  weary  time,  and 
the  other  was  quietly  watching  the  growth  of  the  new  day. 

The  sun  climbed  higher;  the  hour  wore  on.  With  the  latent  distrust 
vf  the  wreck  which  still  clung  to  him,  Midwinter  looked  inquiringly  «j 
cither  shore  for  signs  of  awakening  human  life.  The  land  was  still  lonely. 
The  smoke- wreaths  that  were  soon  to  rise  from  cottage  chimneys,  Lad  oat 
riien  yet 

After  a  moment's  thought  he  went  back  again  to  the  nfler-jiirt 
vessel,  to  see  if  there  might  be  a  fisherman's  boat  within  hail,  astern  0/ 
Qmn.  Absorbed,  for  the  moment,  by  tho  now  idea,  he  passed  Allan 
1,  after  barely  noticing  that  ho  still  lay  asleep.  One  step  more 
would  hare  brought  him  to  the  tnflrail — when  that  step  was  suspended  by 
«  sound  behind  him,  a  Bound  like  a  faint  groan,  lie  turned,  and  looked 
„l  t lie  deeper  on  the  deck,     lie  knelt  softly,  and  looked  closer, 

"It  ha9  come  !  "  be  whispered  to  himself.     "Not  to  we — but  t. 

It  had  come,  in  Ota  bright  holiness  of  the  morning;  it  lud  COO 
the  my.stcry  and  terror  of  a  D»  am.  The  face  which  Midwinter  Lad  h* 
■BM  in  pei  feet.  rapOM,  was  now  the  distorted  face  of  a  Buffering  mia. 
The  piThpijiitici:  stood  tbiok  00  Allan's  forehead,  and  matted  his  curling 
hair.  Hi)  j  aitiaily-opcncd  eyes  showed  nothing  but  the  white  of  tba 
■all  gloaming  blindly.  His  outstretched  hands  scratched  and  struggled 
<  n  the  deck.  From  niouicut  to  moment  he  moaned  and  muttered  bclp- 
v  ;  but  tho  words  that  escaped  him  were  lost  in  the  grinding  and 
gnasht&g  of  his  teeth.  There  he  lay — so  near  in  the  body  to  the  friend 
who  bent  over  him;  so  far  away  ia  the  spirit,  that  the  two  might  have 
been  in  different  worlds — there  be  lay,  with  the  morning  sunshine  on  Lis 
face,  in  the  torture  of  his  dream. 

One  question,  and  OJM  Only,  rose  in  the  mind  of  the  man  wivo  was 
looking  at  him.     Whal    bad  lh«  Fatality  which  had  imprisoned  fait 
the  Wreck  decreed  that  he  should  see  2 

Had  the  treachery  of  Sleep  opened  tho  gate*  of  the  grave  to  that  one 
of  the  two  Armadalcs  whom  tLc  other  had  kept   in   ignorance  of  the 
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troth  be  Cither  revealing  itself  to  the  son — thcr 

very  spot  where  ilia  crime  had  been  committed — in  the  vision  of  a 
ifetaao? 

question  over-shadowing  all  else  in  hi*  mind,  the  Kin  I 
blank  oo  the  deck,  and  looked  at  the  ho  of  the  maa  whom  hit 

Uk'j  hand  had  *l-i 

The  conflict  between  tl  ;  bed/  and  the  waking  mind 

itrosgUirning    every   moment,      The    dreamer's    heirless   groan 
icivcranee  grew  louder;  Lis  Lands  raised  themselves  hed 

lit  empty  air.     Struggling  with  the  all-mastering  dread  thai  still 
tia,  M»l  land  gently  on  Allan's  forehead.     Light  as  the 

Widi  was,  (here  were  WJ  man  that 

tajwrwl  it.     His  gTtauing  ceased,  aud  !  -|>od  slowly.    There 

w*»  «a  instant  of  suspense,  and  Midwinter  looked  closer.      His  breath 
jmt  fluttered  orer  the  sleeper'a  lace.     Before  tl.  usen 

to  bis  lips,  Allan  suddenly  sprang  up  on  his  knees — sprang  up,  as  if  the 
all  rj*  a  trumpet  had  rung  on  hia  ear,  awake  in  an  instant. 

«  hate  been  dreaming/1  said  Midwinter,  as  the  other  Jon  I;- 
cife  wild  J;,  ng. 

Allan's  eye*  began  to  wander  about  the  wrvck — at  first  vacantly;  then 
a  leek  ot  wo  here  still  ?"  he  said,  as  Mid- 

winter helped  him  to  his  feet.    "  Whatever  else  I  do  on  board  | 
be  added,  after  a  moment,  "  I  won't  go  to  aleep  ag  j 
At  he  oaid  those  words,  his  friend's  eyes  searched  his  face  in  silent 
I'hey  took  a  turn  !*•;:  i  leek. 

I    inc   jour   dream,"    said  U  with   a  strange  tons  of 

najtdon  in  his  voice,  and  a  strange  at,  peanvee*  of  abruptness  in  his 
•saner. 

returned  Allan.     "  Wait  a  little  till  I'm  my  out! 

They  took  antii  k.     Midwinter  alopped,  and 

more. 

ik  at  me  for  a  moment,  Allan,"  ha 
There  was  sonicthinf  of  the  trouble  left  by  the  .Iream,  and  som> 

rise  at  the  strange  request  just  addressed  to  him,  in  Allan's 
-  full  on  the  speaker  ;  but  no  shadow  of  ill-wi. 
•2  lines  of  distrust  anywhere.     Midwinter  turned  aside  qu. 
aid,  as  he  beet  n  i  repreasible  outburst  of  r 

d,  Liking  his  arm,  and  leading 
Lim  on  again.  "  Don't  muke  yourtelf  nervous  about  me  if  I  do.  .My 
head  feels  wild  and  giddy— but  I  dial]  MOB.  g«-t  OTM 

lea,  they  walked  backwards  and  forwards  in 
silence — the  one,  bent  on  dismissing  the  terror  of  the  dream  from  his 

a  discovering  whut  the  terror  of  the  dream 
Ircad  that  had  oppressed 
aiitur.  ill  next  conclusion  at  a  bound.     What, 
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if  the  sleeper  had  been  visited  by  another  revelation  than  the  revetaika 
of  tic  Pa»t  ?    What,  if  the  dream  had  opened  those  unturned  pages 
book  of  the  Future,  which  told  the  story  of  1  ro  come  f     The  hue 

lit  he  tiOj  Id  Midwinter's  longing  to 

penetrate  the  mystery  which  Allan's  silence  lt3l  kept  a  secret  from  him. 

"  Is  your  head  more  composed  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Can  yon  tell  me  ytmr 
drenm  now  ?  " 

While  he  put  the  qsMtOB,  a  last  memorable  IE  the  Adrtn- 

lure  of  the  Wreck  was  :ii  hand. 

They  had  reached  the  stern,  and  were  just  turning  again  nhea 
Midwinter  i-poke.  As  Allan  opened  his  Iipa  to  answer,  he  looked  cat 
mechanically  to  sea.  Instead  of  replying,  he  suddenly  ran  to  the  taffiail, 
and  waved  his  hot  over  his  head,  with  a  shout  of  exultation. 

Midwinter  joined  him.  and  saw  a  largo  six-oared  boat  pulling  straight 

he  channel  of  the  Sound.     A  figure,  which  they  both  thought  they 

;nised,  rose  eagerly  in  the  stern-sheets,  and  returned  the  waving  d 
\  il. ui's  hat.     The  boat  came  nearer;    the  steersman  called  Jo  them  cheer* 
fully  ;  and  they  recognized  the  doctor's  voice. 

"  Thank  God  you're  both  above  witrr  !  "  said  Mr.  Hawhury,  as  they 
met  him  on  the  deck  of  the  tlniber-tbfp.     "  Of  all  the  winds  of  hea 
which  wind  blew  you  here  ?  " 

He  looked  at  Midwinter,  a3  he  made  the  inquiry — but  it  wsa 
who  told  liiru  the  story  of  the  night;  and  Allan  who  asked  the 
for  information  in  return.  The  one  absorbing  interest  in  Midwinter'* 
nind — the  interest  of  penetrating  the  mystery  of  the  dream— kept  him 
silent  throughout.  Heedless  of  all  that  was  said  or  done  about  him,  he 
watched  Allan,  and  followed  Allan,  like  a  dog,  until  the  tune  came  far 

big  down  into  the  boat.  Mr.  Hawbury'a  professional  eye  rested  oo 
him  curiously,  noting  his  varying  colour,  and  the  incessant  restlessness  *f 
bll  hands.  "  I  wouldn't  change  nervous  systems  with  that  man,  for  the 
largest  fortune  that  could  be  offered  me,"  thought  the  doctor  as  ha 
took  the  boat's  tiller,  and  gave  the  oarsmen  their  order  to  puah  off  from 
the  wrack. 

1  hiving  reserved  all  explanations  on  his  bide  until  they  were  on  their 
way  back  to  Port  St.  Mary,  Mr.  Hawbury  next  addressed  himself  to  tba 
gratification  of  Allan's  curiosity.  The  circumstance*  which  had  brought 
him  to  the  rescue  of  his  two  gueste  of  the  previous  evening  were  ttimplc 
enough.  The  lout  boat  had  been  mot  with  at  sea,  by  some  fishermen  cf 
Port  Erin,  on  the  western  side  of  the  island,  who  at  once  recognized  it  as 
the  doctor's  property,  and  at  once  sent  a  messenger  to  m:  dry  at 

the  doctor's  house.     The  man's  statement  of  what    had   happened  had 

[rally  alarmed  Mr.  Hawbury  for  the  safety  of  Allan  and  hiw  friend. 
He  had  immediately  secured  assistance;  und  guided  by  the  boatmen's 
advice,  had  made  first  for  the  most  dangerous  place  on  the  coast — the 
only  place,  in  that  calm  weather,  in  which  an  accident  could  hare  hap- 
pened to  a  boat  sailc-d  Vy  experienced  men — the  channel  of  the  Sound. 
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After  thus  accounting  for  his  welcome  appearance  on  the  scene,  the  doctor 
hospitably  insisted  that  his  guests  of  the  evening  should  be  his  guests  of 
the  morning  as  well.  It  would  still  be  too  early  when  they  got  back  for 
the  people  at  the  hotel  to  receive  them,  and  they  would  find  bed  and 
breakfast  at  Mr.  Hawbury's  house. 

At  the  first  pause  in  the  conversation  between  Allan  and  the  doctor, 
Midwinter — who  had  neither  joined  in  the  talk,  nor  listened  to  the  talk — 
touched  his  friend  on  the  arm.  "  Are  you  better  ?  "  he  asked  in  a  whisper. 
"  Shall  you  soon  be  composed  enough  to  tell  me  what  I  want  to  know  ?  " 

Allan's  eyebrows  contracted  impatiently ;  the  subject  of  the  dream, 
and  Midwinter's  obstinacy  in  returning  to  it,  seemed  to  be  alike  distasteful 
to  him.  He  hardly  answered  with  his  usual  good-humour.  "  I  suppose 
I  shall  have  no  peace  till  I  tell  you,"  he  said,  "  so  I  may  as  well  get  it  over 
it  once." 

"No  I"  returned  Midwinter,  with  a  look  at  the  doctor  and  his  oarsmen. 
"  Not  where  other  people  can  hear  it — not  till  you  and  I  are  alone." 

"If  you  wish  to  see  the  last,  gentlemen,  of  your  quarters  for  the 
night,"  interposed  the  doctor,  "  now  is  your  time  1  the  coast  will  shut 
the  vessel  out,  in  a  minute  more." 

In  silence  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other,  the  two  Armadales  looked 
thtir  last  at  the  fatal  ship.  Lonely  and  lost  they  had  found  the  Wreck  in 
the  mystery  of  the  summer  night.  Lonely  and  lost  they  left  the  Wreck  in 
the  radiant  beauty  of  the  summer  morning. 

An  hour  later  the  doctor  had  seen  his  guests  established  in  their 
bed-rooms,  and  had  left  them  to  take  their  rest  until  the  breakfast 
hour  arrived. 

Almost  as  soon  as  his  back  was  turned,  the  doors  of  both  rooms  opened 
softly,  and  A  linn  and  Midwinter  met  in  the  passage. 

"  Can  you  sleep  after  what  has  happened  ?  "  asked  Allan. 

Midwinter  shook  his  head.  "  You  were  coming  to  my  room,  were  you 
not?"  he  said.     "What  for?" 

"  To  ask  you  to  keep  me  company.  What  were  you  coming  to  my 
room  for?" 

"  To  ask  you  to  tell  me  your  dream." 

"  Damn  the  dream  1     I  want  to  forget  all  about  it." 

*  And  /  want  to  know  all  about  it." 

Both  paused ;  both  refrained  instinctively  from  saying  more.  For  the 
first  time  since  the  beginning  of  their  friendship  they  were  on  the  verge 
of  a  disagreement — and  that  on  the  subject  of  the  dream.  Allan's  good 
temper  just  stopped  them  on  the  brink. 

"  You  are  the  most  obstinate  fellow  alive,"  he  said,  "  but  if  you  will 
bow  all  about  it,  you  must  know  all  about  it,  I  suppose.  Come  into  my 
room,  and  I'll  tell  you." 

He  led  the  way,  and  Midwinter  followed.  The  door  closed,  and  shut 
them  in  together. 
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CHAPTER  v. 

The  Shadow  op  the  Fctcrb. 

Wilts  Mr.  Hawbury  joined  his  gueata  in  the  brenkfast-rooul,  the  strange 
contrsu-t  of  character  between  tbtta  which  he  had  noticed  already,  wai 
impressed  on  his  mind  more  strongly  than  ever.  One  of  them  sat  at  the 
well-spread  tublc,  hungry  and  be  NQgDg  from  dish    to  dish,  and 

declaring   that  he  bad  never  made  such  a  breakfast  in  his  life.     The 

;  aat  apart  at  the  window;  his  cup  thanklessly  deserted  before  it  was 
empty,  his  mc.it  left  ungraciously  hnlf  eaten  on  hi*  plate.  The  doetcr't 
morning  greeting  to  the  two,  MCSTOCely  expressed  the  differing  impressions 
which  they  hud  produced  on  his  mind.  IIo  clapped  Allan  on  the  shoulder, 
and  saluted  him  with  a  joke,  lie  bowed  constrainedly  to  Midwinter,  aid 
said,  "  I  am  afraid  you  have  nut  rtoomed  the.  fatigues  of  the  n'_ 

"It's  not  the  night,  doctor,  that  has  damped  his  spirits,"  «*id 
"  It's  something  I  have  been  telling  him.     It  is  not  my  f;ui! 
hail  only  known  beforehand  that  lie  believed  in  dreams,  I  wouldn't  I 
opened  my  lips." 

"Dreams?"   repeat  ul    the  doctor,  looking  at  Midwinter  directly,  i 
addressing  him  under  a  mistaken  impression  of  the  meaning  at 
words.    M  With  your  constitution,  you  ought  to  be  well  used  to  i 
by  this  time." 

"  This  way,  doctor;  you  have  taken  the  wrong  hi  critid  Ali 

"I'm  the  ilnriiinr — not  he.      Don't  look   astonished;    it  wasn't  in 
comfortable  house — it  was  on  board  that  confounded  tiinbcr-ahip. 
fact  is,  I  fell  asleep  just  before  you  took  via  off  the  wreek ;  an 
to  be  denied  that  I  had  n  very  ugly  dream.     Well,  when  we  got 
here " 

"  Why  .ill,!,'   Mr.   Hawbury  aliout  n  matter  that  eanetf 

possibly  interest  him  ?  "  naked  Midwinter,  speaking  for  the  first  time, aid 

king  very  impatiently. 

"  1  beg  your  pnnluu."  returned  ilie  doctor,  rather  sharply  j  "toEiiu 
1  have  heard,  the  matter  does  interc.it  me." 

"  That's  right,  doctor  1 "  aaid  Allan.  "  Be  interested,  1  beg  and  prat; 
I  want  you  to  clear  his  head  of  the  nonsense  he  has  got  in  it  now.  Wlui 
do  you  think? — he  will  have  it  that  my  dream  is  a  warning  to  me  10 
avoid  certain  people  ;  and  he  actually  persists  in  saying  that  one  of  ties* 

people  is himself!      Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  of  it  ?     1  took  g«»l 

(iiina;  I  explained  the  whole  thing  to  him.  I  said,  warning  be  hangtd— 
it's  all  indigent  ion  !  You  don't  know  what  I  ate  ami  drank  at  Use  doctor'* 
nuppcr-table — I  do.  Do  you  think  he  would  listen  to  tnc?  Not  he- 
You  try  him  next;  you're  a  pTOfMuonal  man,  and  he  must  listen  to  je°- 
Be  a  good  fellow,  doctor ;  and  give  DM  a  ceriiticatu  of  indigestion ; 
show  you  my  tongue  with  pleasure." 

"  The   right   of  your   face  is   quite   enough,"    said   Mr.   Haw' 
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*'  I  certify,  on  the  spot,  that  you  never  had  sueh  a  thing  as  an  indiges- 
tion in  your  life.  Let's  hear  about  the  dream,  and  see  what  we  can  make 
cf  it— if  you  hare  no  objection,  that  is  to  say." 

Allan  pointed  at  Midwinter  with  his  fork. 

"  Apply  to  my  friend,  there,"  he  said ;  "  lie  lias  got  a  much  better 
account  of  it  than  I  can  give  you.  If  you'll  believe  me,  he  took  it  all 
down  in  writing  from  my  own  lips ;  and  he  made  me  sign  it  at  the  end, 
It  if  it  was  my  '  last  dying  speech  and  confession,'  before  I  went  to  the 
gaQows.  Out  with  it,  old  boy — I  saw  you  put  it  in  yonr  pocket-book — 
out  with  it  1" 

"Are  you  really  in  earnest  ?"  asked  Midwinter,  producing  his  peckc-t- 
koi  with  a  reluctance  which  was  almost  offensive  under  the  circum- 
Sances,  for  it  implied  distrust  of  the  doctor  in  the  doctor's  own  house. 

Mr.  Hawbury's  colour  rose.  "  Pray  don't  show  it  to  me,  if  you  feel 
t':e  least  unwillingness,"  he  said,  with  the  elaborate  politeness  cf  an 
effrcded  man. 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense !  "  cried  Allan.     "  Throw  it  over  here  ! " 

Instead  of  complying  with  that  characteristic  request,  Midwinter  took 
the  paper  from  the  pocket-book,  and,  leaving  his  place,  approached  Mr. 
Hawbury.  "  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  as  he  offered  the  doctor  the 
manuscript  with  his  own  hand.  His  eyes  dropped  to  the  ground,  and  his 
lace  darkened,  while  he  made  the  apology.  "  A  secret,  sullen  fellow," 
itought  the  doctor,  thanking  him  with  formal  civility — "his  friend  is 
wrth  ten  thousand  of  him."  Midwinter  went  back  to  the  window,  and 
Btdown  again  in  silence,  with  the  old  impenetrable  resignation  which  had 
once  puzzled  Mr.  Brock. 

"Head  that,  doctor,"  said  Allan,  as  Mr.  Hawbury  opened  the  written 
paper.  "  It's  not  told  in  my  roundabout  way ;  but  there's  nothing  added 
to  it,  and  nothing  taken  away.  It's  exactly  what  I  dreamed,  and  exactly 
*tat  I  should  have  written  myself,  if  I  had  thought  the  thing  wcrth 
putting  down  on  paper,  and  if  I  had  had  the  knack  of  writing — which," 
concluded  Allan,  composedly  stirring  his  coffee,  "  I  haven't,  except  it's 
letters;  and  I  rattle  them  off  in  no  time." 

Mr.  Hawbury  spread  the  manuscript  before  him  on  the  brenkfa-t- 
**hle,  and  read  these  lines  : 

"Allan  Armadale's  Dkeam. 

'  Early  en  the  morning  of  June  the  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ilf:y- 
'aCi  I  found  myself  (through  circumstances  which  it  is  not  important  to 
Mention  in  this  place)  left  alone  with  a  friend  of  mine — a  young  man 
*'*ttt  my  own  age — on  board  the  French  timber-ship  named  La  Grace  de 
I'ieu,  which  ship  then  lay  wrecked  in  the  channel  of  the  Sound,  between 
fta  mainland  of  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  islet  called  the  Calf.  Having 
a«  been  in  bed  the  previous  night,  and  feeling  overcome  by  fatigue,  I  fell 
Asleep  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel.  I  was  in  my  usual  good  health  at  the 
WW,  and  the  morning  was  far  enough  advanced  for  the  sun  to  have  risen, 
voi.  sj. — no.  C2.  8. 
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to  theee  ctrciunstaacea,  and  at  that  period  of  the  dmy,  I 
sleeping  to  dimming.      As  dearly  as  I  can  iccotlect  it,  after 
of  a  few  hour*,  this  was  the  succession  of  events  presented  to  ine  bj  ik 
dream: — 

'  l  The  first  event  of  which  I  was  conscious,  was  the  appearance  el 
my  fatlx  r.  He  took  me  silently  by  the  hand  ;  and  we  found  ouneirailo 
the  cabin  of  a  ship. 

Water  rose  slowly  over  us  in  the  cabin ;  and  I  and  my  father  auk 
through  the  water  together. 

''3.  An  InUml  of  oblivion  followed  ;  and  then  the  sense  came  tonic 
of  being  left  llOM  in  the  tarkness. 

ui.   I  waited. 

"  5.  The  darkness  opened,  and  showed  me  the  vision — as  in  a  pi 
of  a  broad,  lonely  pool,  surrounded  by  open  ground.     A  bore 
margin  of  the  pool,  I  saw  the  cloudless  western  sky,  red  with  the  light  cf 
sunset. 

••  0.  On  the  near  margin  of  the  pool,  there  stood  the  Shadow 
Woman. 

"7.  It  was  the  shadow  only.     No  indication   was   visible  to 
which  1  coidd  identify  it,  or  compare  it  with  any  living  creature. 
long  rol>e  showed   BM  that  it   was  the  shadow  of  a  woman,  and 
me  nothing  more. 

.  The  darkness  closed  again— -remained  with  me  for  an  interval— 
and  opened  for  the  second  time. 

I  found  myself  in  a  room,  standing  before  a  long  window.    Tbt 

only  object  of  furniture  or  of  ornament  that  I  saw  (or  that  1  caa  m* 

ig  gem),  was  a  little  statue  placed  near  ine.     The  (taw 

i   my  left  hand,  and  the  window  was  on  my  right.     The  wiadoe 

■  lawn  and  flower-garden ;  and  the  rain  was  part,  ring  (warily 

against  the  glass. 

"  10.  I  was  not  alone  iu  the  room.  Standing  opposite  to  meal  lb 
window  was  the  Shadow  of  a  Uu. 

■11.  I  eow  uo  more   of  it — I  knew  no  more  of  it  than  I  ss»  ml 
knew  of  the  shadow  of  the  woman.     But  the  shadow  of  the  man  newt 
1  oat  it.  ami  towards  the  statue ;  and  the  statue  fell  in  frar* 
uiniia  on  the  floor. 

••  12.  With  n  confused  sensation  in  me,  which  was  partly  anger  sal 
party  distress,  I  stooped  to  look  at  the  fragim  m-.     When  I  rose  aga* 

Shadow  had  vanished,  and  I  saw  no  more. 

«'  13.  The  darkness  opened  to  the  third  time,  and  showed  tne  ll* 
Shadow  of  the  Woman  and  tire  Shadow  of  the  Man,  together. . 

11.  (To  surrounding  scene  (or  none  that  1  can  now  call  to  naid) 
was  vuvible  to  me. 

"  15.  The  Men-Shadow  was  the  nearest ;  the  Woman-Shadow  »iw* 
back.  From  where  she  stood,  there  come  a  sound  as  of  the  pouring  of  ■ 
liquid  *>ftly.     I  saw  her  touch  the  shadow  of  the  man  with  one  bui,*& 


I  I'thw  g  g'-Atf .       1  i 

I  moment  w  ben  I  ■  deadly  fiuntnesa  missta  ill  me  from 

I  to  foot.    When  I  came  to  my  tenses  Again,  the  Shadow  tad  vanished, 
aon  wu  at  an  end. 
be  darkness  closed  oTer  me  again ;  and  the  interval  of  oblivion 

.  I  -was  consouras  of  nothing  more,  till  I  nomine  i 

«a  bt  lace,  and  beard  my  friend  tell  me  that  I  had  awakened 


A/ter  reading  ike  narrative  attentively  to  the  last 
jfpcupl  Allan's  signature)  tbe  doctor  looked  acrosa  the  break  u-t-i*Ue  at 
Mxhuattr,  and  lapped  his  lingers  oo  the  manuscript  with  a  satiricml  smile, 
say  men,  mar;  I  said.     "  I  don't  agree  with  eitber  of 

.'uoaboct  ibis  dresun.     Your  theory,"  lie  added,  looking  at  Allan,  with  a 
sunk,  "wc  have  disposed  of  already  :  shefOppef  ili.-it  yM  Qftn'l   '■^■tl,  is 
lasprr  wrluch  has  yet   to  bo  discovered.     ily  theory  are  will  cam 
jraeetiy;  jour  friend's  Uieory  chums  attention  first."     He  tuioid  again 
n>  kbdwuiter,  with  his  unocip'it  h  over  a  man  ed  a 

I  too  plainly  viai  face  and  manner.     "If  I  gfttly," 

•est  on,  "yon  believe  that  this  dream  is  a  warning,  aupcraasorally 
!  to  Mr.  Armadale,  of  daugeroua  events  that  are  threatening  him, 
I  of  dangerous  people  connected  with  those  events,  whom  he  would  da 
ire  whether  you  hare  arrivod  at  thia  con- 
an   habitual    believer   in    (tnu  :ts   having   reasona 

'  voir   own   for   attaching  especial  imporUnce  lo  this  one  dream  in 

re  stated  what  D  -  quite  accurately,"  returned 

chafing  u :  doctor's  looks  and  tones.      "  Excuse  mc  if 

1  Hk  ton  to  be  satisfied  with  Uiat  admission,  and  to  let  me  keep  my 

"That's  exactly  what  be  sa;  interposed  Allan.     ul  don't 

hiitvt  bo   has  got  any  reasons  at  all." 

'Gently!    gently  1  "    said   Mr.    Llawbury.      »'  W*e    can   discuss  tbe 

ing  ourselv!  lybody's  secret*.     Let  nj 

uy  own  method  of  dealing  with  the  dream  next.     Mr.  Midwint. 

ly   not   be   i.'ir  _,  i  :>t.d   to  bear  that  1  look  at  this  matter  from 
fctsally  practical  point  of  view." 

ill  not  be  at  all  surprised,"   retorted  Midwi  ht  view  of 

man,  when  he  has  a  problem  in  humanity  Lo  solve,  seldom 

beyond  the  point  of  his  disss  cling-knil 

Tbe  doctor  was  a  little  Battled  on  1  «  «iJe.     "Our  limits  are  not  <pihv 

narrow  as  tint,"  be  said ;  "  hut  1  willingly  grant  you  that  there  arc 

•^l«e  of   your  nutk  in   which   we  doctors  di 

b'I  believe  that  a  icaaonablc  man  I  I   In  attaching 

ilural  uit  within  the 
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range  of  his  senses,  until  lie  ha*  certainty  ascertained  thai  th-r«- 
thing  as  a  natural  explanation  of  it  to  be  found  in  Uie  lint  insta 

"Come!  that'*  fiiir  enough,  I'm  sure,"  exclaimed  Allan.     "He  hit 
you  hard  with  tlie  ' dissecting-knife,'  doctor;  and  now  you  have  hit  him 
Igajn  with  your  'natural  explanation.'     Let's  hare  it.'1 

"By  all  means,"  said  Mr.  Hawbury  :     -I         El  is.     There  in  noililag 
at  oil  extraordinary  in  my  theory  of  thtauna  :  iti  -ory  accep 

the  great  mass  of  my  profession.  A  Dream  is  the  reproduction,  in  the 
sleeping  state  of  the  brain,  of  images  nnd  impressions  produced  on  it  a 
ihe  waking  state;  and  this  reproduction  la  more  or  h-«s  involved,  impft- 

.  or  contradictory,  as  the  action  of  certain  faculties  in  the  dreamer  is 
controlled  more  or  lew  completely  by  the  influence,  of  sleep.  Withool 
inquiring  further  into  this  latter  part  of  the  subject — n  rcry  carious  aad 
interesting  part  of  it — let  us  take  the  theory,  roughly  nnd  generally,  as  I 
have  just  staled  it,  and  apply  it  at  once  to  the  dream  now  under  ceo- 
.."'  11.  took  up  the  written  paper  from  the  table,  and  droppri1 
the  formal  tone  (as  of  a  lecturer  addressing  an  audience)  into  which  If 
had  insensibly  f.illcn.  "I  sec  one  event  already  in  tills  dream,"  a» 
resumed,  :'  which  I  know  (0  be  the  reproduction  of  a  waking  impreoks 
produced  on  Mr.  Armadale  in  my  u  noe.     If  ho  will  only  helps* 

i  \erung  his  memory,  I  don't  despair  of  tracing  back  tlie  whole  sac- 
cession  of  event*  set  down  here,  to  something  that  be  has  said  or  tlKflgH 
Or  seen  or  done,  in  the  four-and- twenty  hours,  or  less,  which  preceded  hi* 
falling  asleep  00  the  dick  of  the  timber 

"I'll    exert    my    m  with    the    | 

ton  Khali  we  start  Broi 
"Start  by  telling  me  what  yon  did  yesterday,  before  I  tn 
your  friend  on  the  road  to  this  place,"'  replied  Mr.  Ilawbury.     "  W'evH 
say,  you  got  up  and  had  your  breakfast.     What  nexi 

"  We  took  a  carriage  next,"  said  Allan,  "and  dri  re  fr<  m  (  si 
to  Douglas  to  see  my  old  friend,   Mr.  Brock,  off  by  the  steann . : 
pool.     Wc  came  back  to  Castle:  >  irated  at  the  hotel  door- 

Midwinter  went  into  the  hi  use,  and  I  went  on  to  my  yacht  in  t«*l 
'- — By  the  by,  doctor,  remember  you  have  promised  to  go  cruitne. 

US  bofora  the  Isle  uf  Man.'' 

"  Many  thanks — but  Rippen  p  to  the  matter  in  band.    Wk11 

nest?' 

I.     In  both   senses  of  the  word  his  mind  was  at  «* 

"  What  did  yon  do  on  board  the  yncbl 

"Oh,  I   know!      I  put   Ihe  cabin   to  lights— thoroughly  t* 
I  give  you  my  word  of  honour,  I  turned  every  blessed  thing  t>  | 
And  my  friend  there  enmc  off  in  a  shore-boat  ami   helped  mc. — Tsdk»°S 
at«,  I  have  never  nuked  .    '  ivhether  your  boat  came  to  nnrlafln 

night.       If   tin  on   being  alloisvd w 

repair  St.-1 


farther  ai 
drapair. 
ubt  is'  wi  Me  to  reach  oar  n1y"«t  conveni' 

i-itier  to  uko  the  erenta  of  lit*  dream  in 
and  to  oak  die  qucstiona  that  naturally  enigrl  thom- 
i  nc  go  are  the  first  two  erenta  to  begin  with, 

•her  appean  to  you— that  you  and  ho  fin  J  yours 
i  of  a  abip — that  the  water  rise*  ovtr  you,  and  that  you  sink 
a  c  |^*-tb«r.     Were  yon  d  (treek,  may  l«k.'" 

•akhVl  I*  down  th«  .bin  wa*  full  of 

\ry  good,"  enid  Mr.  Howbnry.     "  Hi  *<••  are  the  waking  impraaio 
dor  enough,  to  far.     You  hare  had  the  cabin  in  your  tniud,  and  you 
-a  your  mind;  and  the  wand  of  the  channel  current 
I  now  will  ng)  was  the  last  so"  iur  earn  v 

,\niiig  cornea  too  naturally  on: 
tafttauooB  as  those 

Yea;  there  is  one  more  circumstance  left  to  account 

moat  important  circumstance  of  all,"  remarked  Midwinter, 

ja»b£inthei  rom  hi*  place  ai  lew. 

•  mean  die  appearance  of  Mr.  Armadale'a  father.'  I  was 
ttm'oi  t"  that,"  answered  Mr.  I  law  bun-.  "L»  your  father  alive? 
**H  addre&iti>  g  to  Allan  once  n  i 

ty  father  died  before  1  was  born.'* 

r  atarlcd.     "  This  complicate*  it  a  little,"  he  »ni  I 

:ie  Ggure  appearing  to  you  in  the  dream  wo*  the  ng 

hesitated  ngain.     *v  drew  his  chair  a  little  away  from 

<•»  window,  and  looked  nt  the  doctor  i  far,  the  first 

"WV  ra  you  v. 

pmaadMr.  Unwbury.     "  Win  there  any  dean  binv— any  port. 

*^liim  at  homo — in  j  OttT  mind  ? " 

ooune  there  was !  "  cried  Ailnu,  suddenly  iciring  the  lost  roce!- 
kafc'.  '-inter!  you  remember  the  miniature  you  I  the 

Aw. 

i  Taluc  it ;  and  I  told  ycu  I  did,  because  it  was  a  portrait 
■ 
"And  was  the  face  in  the  dream   like  tlic  [hoc.  in  the  miuuitur. 
a»k«BIr.  llawl 

ictly  like  1     1  aay,  doctor,  this  is  lieginuing  to  get  interesting  !  " 
do  you  aay  now?"  naked  Mr.  Hawbory,  turuiog  (01 
*ind 

himself  ft'  with 

Allan.     Just  a  ice  already  taken  refuge  from  the  tyranny  of  his 

own  i  nnon  sense  of  Mi   Btroek — - 

the  same  headlong  eagerness,  with  the  same  straightforward  sincerity  of 
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purpose,  he  now  took  refuge  in  the  doctor's  theory  of  dreams.  "  I  say 
what  my  friend  says,"  he  answered,  flushing  with  a  midden  enthusiasm  ; 
"  this  is  beginning  to  get  interesting.     Go  on — pray  go  on." 

The  doctor  looked  at  his  strange  guest  more  indulgently  than  he  had 
looked  yet.  "  You  are  the  only  mystic  I  have  met  with,"  he  said,  "  who 
is  willing  to  give  fair  evidence  fair  play.  I  don't  despair  of  converting 
you  before  onr  inquiry  comes  to  an  end.  Let  us  get  on  to  the  next  set  of 
events,"  he  resumed,  after  referring  for  a  moment  to  the  manuscript. 
"  The  interval  of  oblivion  which  is  described  as  succeeding  the  first  of  the 
appearances  in  the  dream,  may  be  easily  disposed  of.  It  means,  in  plain 
English,  the  momentary  cessation  of  the  brain's  intellectual  action,  while  a 
deeper  wave  of  sleep  flows  over  it,  just  as  the  sense  of  being  alone  in  the 
darkness,  which  follows,  indicates  the  renewal  of  that  action,  previous  to 
the  reproduction  of  another  set  of  impressions.  Let  us  see  what  they  are. 
A  lonely  pool,  surrounded  by  an  open  country ;  a  sunset  sky  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  pool ;  and  the  shadow  of  a  woman  on  the  near  aide. 
Very  good  ;  now  for  it,  Mr.  Armadale  1  How  did  that  pool  get  into  your 
nead  ?  The  open  country  you  saw  on  your  way  from  Castletown  to  this 
place.  But  we  have  no  pools  or  lakes  hereabouts;  and  you  can  have 
Been  none  recently  elsewhere,  for  you  came  here  after  a  cruise  at  sea. 
Must  we  fall  back  on  a  picture,  or  a  book,  or  a  conversation  with  your 
friend  1 " 

Allan  looked  at  Midwinter.  "  I  don't  remember  talking  about  pools, 
or  lakes,"  he  said.     "  Do  you  ?  " 

Instead  of  answering  the  question,  Midwinter  suddenly  appealed  to  the 
doctor. 

"  Have  you  got  the  last  number  of  the  Manx  newspaper  ?  "  he  asked. 

The  doctor  produced  it  from  the  sideboard.  Midwinter  turned  to  the 
page  containing  those  extracts  from  the  recently  published  Travels  in 
Australia,  which  had  roused  Allan's  interest  on  the  previous  evening,  and 
the  reading  of  which  had  ended  by  sending  his  friend  to  sleep.  There — 
in  the  passage  describing  the  sufferings  of  the  travellers  from  thirst,  and 
the  subsequent  discovery  which  saved  their  lives — there,  appearing  at  the 
climax  of  the  narrative,  was  the  broad  pool  of  water  which  had  figured  in 
Allan's  dream  I 

"Don't  put  away  the  paper,"  said  the  doctor,  when  Midwinter  had 
shown  it  to  him,  with  the  necessary  explanation.  "  Before  we  are  at  the 
end  of  the  inquiry,  it  is  quite  possible  we  may  want  that  extract  again. 
We  have  got  at  the  pool.  How  about  the  sunset  ?  Nothing  of  that  sort  is 
referred  to  in  the  newspaper  extract.  Search  your  memory  again, 
Mr.  Armadale  ;  we  want  your  waking  impression  of  a  sunset,  if  you 
please." 

Once  more,  Allan  was  at  a  loss  for  an  answer;  and,  once  more, 
Midwinter's  ready  memory  helped  him  through  the  difficulty. 

"  I  think  I  can  trace  our  way  back  to  this  impression,  as  I  traced  our 
way  back  to  the  other,"  he  said,  addressing  the  doctor.     "  After  we  got 
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here  yesterday  afternoon,  my  friend  and  I  took  a   Ion?  walk  over  the 

hills " 

"  That's  it ! "  interposed  Allan.  « I  remember.  The  son  was  setting 
as  we  came  back  to  the  hotel  for  sapper — and  it  was  snch  a  splendid  red 
sky,  ve  both  stopped  to  look  at  it.  And  then  we  talked  about  Mr.  Brock, 
and  wondered  how  far  he  had  got  on  his  jonrney  home.  My  memory 
mar  be  a  slow  one  at  starting,  doctor ;  bnt  when  it's  once  set  going,  stop  it 
if  yon  can  !     I  haven't  half  done  yet." 

"Wait  one  minute,  in  mercy  to  Mr.  Midwinter's  memory  and  mine," 
■id  the  doctor.  "  We  hare  traced  back  to  yonr  waking  impressions,  the 
vision  of  the  open  country,  the  pool,  and  the  sunset  But  the  Shadow  of 
the  Woman  has  not  been  accounted  for  yet.  Can  you  find  us  the  original 
of  this  mysterious  figure  in  the  dream -landscape  ?  " 

Allan  relapsed  into  his  former  perplexity,  and  Midwinter  waited  for 
what  was  to  come,  with  his  eyes  fixed  in  breathless  interest  on  the  doctor's 
lice.  For  the  first  time  there  was  nnbroken  silence  in  the  room. 
Mr.  Haw  bury  looked  interrogatively  from  Allan  to  Allan's  friend.  Neither 
of  them  answered  him.  Between  the  shadow  and  the  shadow's  sub- 
stance there  was  a  great  gulph  of  mystery,  impenetrable  alike  to  all  three 
of  them. 

"Patience,"  said  the  doctor,  composedly.  " Let  us  leave  the  figure  by 
the  pool  for  the  present,  and  try  if  we  can't  pick  her  up  again  as  we  go 
on.  Allow  me  to  observe,  Mr.  Midwinter,  that  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
identify  a  shadow ;  but  we  won't  despair.  This  impalpable  lady  of  the 
lake  may  take  some  consistency  when  we  next  meet  with  her." 

Midwinter  made  no  reply.  From  that  moment  his  interest  in  the 
inquiry  began  to  flag. 

"  What  is  the  next  scene  in  the  dream  ?  "  pursued  Mr.  Hawbury, 

^faring  to  the  manuscript.    "  Mr.  Armadale  finds  himself  in  a  room.    He 

"Handing  before  a  long  window  opening  on  a  lawn  and  flower-garden,  and 

die  rain  is  pattering  against  the  glass.    The  only  thing  he  sees  in  the  room 

"  a  little  statue  ;  and  the  only  company  he  has  is  the  Shadow  of  a  Man 

landing  opposite  to  him.   The  Shadow  stretches  out  its  arm,  and  the  statue 

&lls  in  fragments  on  the  floor ;  and  the  dreamer,  in  anger  and  distress  at 

the  catastrophe  (observe,  gentlemen,   that  here  the  sleeper's   reasoning 

faculty  wakes  up  a  little,  and  the  dream  passes  rationally,  fur  a  moment, 

from  cause  to  effect),  stoops  to  look  at  the  broken  pieces.     When  he  looks 

up  again  the  scene  has  vanished.     That  is  to  say,  in  the  ebb  and  flow  of 

deep,  it  is  the  turn  of  the  flow  now,  and  the  brain  reBts  a  little.     What's 

the  matter,  Mr.  Armadale?     Has  that  restive  memory  of  yours  run  away 

with  you  again  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Allan.  "  I'm  off  at  full  gallop.  I've  run  the  broken 
statue  to  earth ;  it's  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  china  shepherdess  I 
knocked  off  the  mantelpiece  in  the  hotel  coffee-room,  when  I  rang  the  bell 
for  supper  last  night  I  say,  how  well  we  get  on ;  don't  we  ?  It's  like 
guessing  a  riddle.     Now  then,  Midwinter  !  your  turn  next." 
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..id  the  doctor.     "  My  turn,  if  you  plcaae.     I  claim 
i  .v,  the  garden,  and  tho  lawn,  as  my  property.     You  will 
long  window,  Mr.  Armadale,  in  tbe  next  room.   If  you  look  out,  you'll  h« 
the  garden  and  lawn  in  front  of  it — and,  if  you'll  exert  that  vrou 
memory  of  yours,  you  will  recollect  that  you  were  good  enough  to  take 
Special  and  complimentary  notice  of  my  smart  French  window  an  J  iny 
neat  garden,   when   I  drove  JOtt   and   your   friend   to   Port   St. 
yester 

iio  right,-1  njoinod  All.m,  '•soldiil.     But  what  about  t;; 
that  fell  in  the  dream  ?     I  hnven't  seen  a  drop  of  rain  fur  tlie  lai 

Mr.  Hawbury  hesitated.  The  Manx  newspaper  which  bad  been  Itft 
;e  table  caught  bin  eye.  "  If  we  can  tliiak  of  nothing  else,"  be  sniJ, 
us  try  if  wo  can't  fiud  the  idea  of  (be  I  we  found  the  ale* 

of  the  poo!."     He  looked  through  tbe  extract  carefully.     "  I  have  go; 
he  exclaimed.     •'  Here  is  rain  described  as  having  fallen  on  these  thirslj 
Australian  traveUeta,  before  they  discovered  the  pool.    IU-hold  the  shower. 
Mr.  Armadale,  which  got  into  your  mind  when  you  read  the  extract  to 
your  frit;.  nt  I     Awl  behold  tho  dream,  Mr.  Midwinter,  mixin; 

up  aepurate  waking  impression*  ju*t  as  usual !" 

"  Can  you  find  the  waking  impression  which  accounts  for  the  hoaat 
figure  at  the  window  1 "  Baked  Midwinter;  •'  or,  are  we  to  paw  over  the 
Shadow  of  the  Man  as  we  bare  passed  over  the  Sliadow  of  the  Wi 
already  J  " 

He  put  the  question  with  scrupulous  courlmy  of  manner,  but 
tone  of  sarcasm  in  bis  voice  which  caught  the  doctor1*  car,  and  set  ep 
r's  controversial  bristles  on  the  instant. 

"  When  you  are  jacking  up  shells  on  the  beach,  Mr.  Midwinter, 
usually  begia  with  the  shells  that  lie  nearest  at  hand,"  he  rejoined, 
are  picking  up  facts  now  ;  and  those  that  are  easiest  to  get  at  are  tbe  fact* 
v.r  will  b  Grot  Let  the  Shadow  of  the  Man  nnd  the  Shadow  of  the 
WonOB  pair  oft"  together  fat  the  present — we  won't  loM  wght  of  them,  I 
promise  you.     All  in  good  lime,  my  dear  sir ;  all  in  good  tin 

too  was  polite,  and  he  too  was  iwrcastio.     The  short  truce  between 
the  opponents  was  at  an  end  already.     Midwinter  returned  significantly  \o 
riser  place  by  $  w.     The  docli  ly  turned  his  UcJt- 

OJB  the  window  more  significantly  still.     Allan,  who  never  quarrelled  . 
anybody's  opinion,  and  never   looked   below   tho  surface  of  anybody"*** 
conduct,  drummed  cheerfully  on  the  table  with  the  handle  of  bis  knifr- 
**  Go  on,  doctor !  "  ha  called  out ;  *'  my  wonderful  memory  is  as  fresh  a*» 
ever." 

'  b  it .' ''    said  .Mr.  Hawbury,  referring  a^ain  to  the  narrative  of  ■■ 
dream.      M  Do   you  remember  what   happened,   when   you  and  1  wer*^ 
gossipping  with  the  landlady  at  tho  bar  of  the  hotel  last  night  ?  " 

"Of  course  I  do!  You  were  kind  enough  to  hand  me  a  gt*a«*^| 
of  brandy-and-wati-r,  which  the  landlady  bad  just  mixed  for  von**" 
own    d  V;l    I    was    obliged   to   refuse   it   because,   as   I  lolc^- 
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•mdy  always  turn*   ■■ 

road  the  uV 

lie  dmm.     Y«m  *:■  •  thadow  and  the  woman's  tin 

sarins  out  of  liquid  (brandy  froi 
l«ci  bottle,  and  water  from  the  hotel  jug)  ;  the  glass  U  handed  t<\ 
wanin-sLadow  (the  landlady)  to  the   man-shadow   (myself);    the  nua- 
Athm  iiaiid*  it  to  you  (exactly  what  I  did)  ;   and  the  iaintncis  (w 
>ed  to  me)  follow*  in  due  course.     I  am  tdn> 
;  larnnees,   Mr. 

who  keeps  an  hotel,  M 
BDvao  [  !   himself  will 

)w  that  the  glim  of  i  by  the  bad 

iv  oaring  from  her  hand  to  mine. 

priW  np  the  shad.,  iticipatcd  ;  and  wc  bnvc  en" 

Menu*  now — which  may  be  dene  in  two  word*— for  the  manner 
•Jpsnnee  in   the  dream.     A  ng  tried  t  •  •  waking 

Ramsco  of  the  doctor  and  the  landlady  at]  lion  with 

of  circuit  >  arning  mind  comes  right  a* 

and  introduce*  tin:  doctor  and  the  landlady  together,  in  COO- 
of  circum»taocv*.     There  it  it  in  a  nutshell  ! — 
rwnit  me  to  land  you  back  the  manuscript,  v 

king  confirmation  of  the  rational  thcorj. 
.  Uawbury  returned  the  iper 

]  itiless  politeness  of  a  conquering  man. 

bom  beginning  to  i 
"'  Jujut.  uly  reverence  of  intense  ign-  I 

I 1  .iug  acieooo  i  - 

I  .sol,  an  you  say,"'   rcmarl 

I  in  convincing  y.  ir  friend." 
''Vouhnve  not  convinced  me,  dldwintet     '•  But  I  don't  pn> 

on  Uiat  account  to  my  that  yon  arc  wrong." 

!  the  auper- 
**nrnl  origin  of  tit  i   tr-i  .1  to   aasaps,   had 

rj«Bt*9cd  itself  of  him  again.     All 

rriuting  influences  was  gom . 
c*l*e  of  any  otl  li.  Hawbury  would  Lave  been  molliiitd  by  such 

*s*ion  as  Iub  adversary  had  now  made  to  him;    but  h 
Midwinter  too  in  the  peaceable  en'. 

urn, 

it,"  ailed  the  doct'  Otly   than  ever, 

.   every  event  of  the  dream  to  a  waking  ilD] 
inadale'a  mind  I  " 
nt  you  have  done  bo,"  said  Midi 

idowu  with  ingorigiim 
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'•  Too    batre  identified   them   to  jour  own   tat-nfac'Son,  and 
■  satisfaction.     Not  to  mine.'' 

"  Net  to  yours?     Can  you  identify  tfaa 

"No.     I  can  only  wait  till  the  living  originals  stand  reveal 
futui 

"Spofeon   IUm  an   oracle,  Mr.  Midwinter  I     Have  yon   any  idea.i 
present,  of  wlio  those  living  originals  may  be  ?  " 

"  I  have.     1  baliew  tliat  coming  event*  will  identify  the  Shadow 
Woman  vrith  a  penon  whom  my  friend  haa  not  met  with  yet; 

few  of  the  Man  with  my*-- 

Allan  attempted  to  speak.     The  doctor  stopped  him. 

,;  Let  ua  clearly  understand  this,"  he  aaid  to  Midwinter.     "  Leaving 
your  own  case  out  of  the  question  for  the  moment,   may  I  ask  how  a 
shadow,  which  has  no  distinguishing  mark  about  it,  is  to  be  identified  wit; 
a  living  woman  whom  your  friend  doesn't  know  7  " 

Midwinter1!  colour  roae  a  little.     He  began  to  feel  the  lash  of  die 
doctor's  logic. 

••  The  lumbcapc-pictUTc  of  the  dream  hiui  its  distinguishing  marks" 
In-  replied.     "And,  in  that  landscape,  the  living  woman  will  appear  wli 
the  living  woman  is  first  seen." 

"  The  same  thing  will  happen,  I  suppose,"  pursued  the  doctor,  " 
mli'-.v  v.l  i.-l.  v.iti  p  Nasi  in  Identifying  n-itli  yourself     You1 
beasaociutid  in  tin  htnro  with  n  statue  broken  in  your  friend's  pret- 
with  a  long  window  looking  out  on  a  garden,  and  with  a  shower  of  rain 
pattering  against  the  glass  ?     Do  you  nay  that  ?  " 

"  1  any  that." 

"  And  so  again,   I  presume,  with   the   next  vision  ?     You  and  tie 
mysterious  woman  will  be  brought  together  in  some  place  now  unknown, 
and  will  present  to  Mr.  Armadale  come  liquid  yet  unnamed,  which 
turn  him  faint? — Do  you  seriously  tell  me  yon  K  ;  ?  " 

"  I  seriously  tell  you  I  believe  it.*' 

"And,  according  to  your  view,  these  fulfilments   of  the  dream  will 
inaik  the  progress]  of  certain  coming  events,  in  which  Mr.  Armadale'' 
happiness,  or  Mr.  Armadale's  aafety,  will  be  dnngerously  involved  1 

"  That  is  my  firm  conviction." 

Tin  doctor  rose     laid  nsidu  Mb  moral  dissocting-knife 
a  moment — and  took  it  up  again. 

"One  last  qa  i.e  said.     "Have  you  any  reason  to  give*fe>r 

going  out  of  your  way  to  adopt  such  a  mystical  view  as  this,  when  ssv* 
uuanswo*  oal  explanation  of  the  dream  lice  straight  before  you* 

"No  reason,"  replied  Midwinter,  "  that  1  can  give,  either  to  you  or  at  * 
my  friend." 

i'li.   I'.iet.-T  iri.l-..  d  at  hti  wat.  h  with  the  air  of  n  man  who  is  JOddsBa?^ 
reminded  tli;ii  he  has  been  wasting  hi*  firm-. 

"We  have  no  common  ground  to  start  from,"  he  said;  "and  if  W"1 
i  till  doomsday,  we  sliould  not  agree.      Excuse  my  leaving  you  ratbeF^ 


ow«i  uir 

and  taw 

ing 
r  fl 

I 

irks," 


will 
a  Mr.  Armadale'* » 

-  involved  ?  " 

fe— cowHwd  *»* 
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ibraptiy.  It  is  later  than  I  thought;  and  my  morning's  batch  of  sick 
people  are  waiting  for  me  in  the  surgery.  I  have  convinced  your  mind 
Mr.  Armadale,  at  any  rate  ;  bo  the  time  we  have  given  to  this  discussion 
baj  not  been .  altogether  lost.  Pray  stop  here,  and  smoke  your  cigar. 
I  shall  be  at  your  service  again  in  less  than  an  hour."  He  nodded  cor- 
liiallj  to  Allan,  bowed  formally  to  Midwinter,  and  quitted  the  room. 

As  soon  as  the  doctor's  back  was  turned,  Allan  left  his  place  at  the 
table,  and  appealed  to  his  friend,  with  that  irresistible  heartiness  of  manner 
which  had  always  found  its  way  to  Midwinter's  sympathies,  from  the  first 
day  when  they  met  at  the  Somersetshire  inn. 

"  Now  the  sparring-match  between  you  and  the  doctor  is  over,"  said 
Allan,  "  I  have  got  two  words  to  say  on  my  aide.  Will  you  do  something 
for  my  sake  which  you  won't  do  for  your  own  ?  " 

Midwinter's  face  brightened  instantly.  "  I  will  do  anything  you  ask 
w,"  he  said. 

"  Very  well.     Will  you  let  the  subject  of  the  dream  drop  out  of  our 
talk  altogether,  from  this  time  forth  ?  " 
"Yes,  if  you  wish  it." 

"Will  you  go  a  step  further?  Will  you  leave  off  thinking  about  the 
dream?" 

"It's  hard  to  leave  off  thinking  about  it,  Allan.   But  I  will  try." 
"  That's  a  good  fellow  !     Now  give  me  that  trumpery  bit  of  paper, 
*°d  let's  tear  it  up,  and  have  done  with  it." 

He  tried  to  snatch  the  manuscript  out  of  his  friend's  hand ;  but  Mid- 
*iater  was  too  quick  for  him,  and  kept  it  beyond  his  reach. 

"  Come  !  come  I"  pleaded  Allan.     "  I've  set  my  heart  on  lighting  my 
<W»*  with  it." 

Midwinter  hesitated  painfully.  It  was  hard  to  resist  Allan ;  but  he  did 
'wist  him.  "I'll  wait  a  little,"  he  said,  "before  you  light  your  cigar 
with  it" 

"  '  How  long  ?     Till  to-morrow  ? " 
c«  Longer." 

44  Till  we  leave  the  Isle  of  Man  ? " 
"Longer." 

"Hang  it — give  me  a  plain  answer  to  a  plain  question  1     How  long 
*****  yon  wait?" 

Midwinter  carefully  restored  the  paper  to  its  place  in  his  pocket-book. 
"Ill  wait,"  he  said,  "  till  we  get  to  Thorpe- Ambrose." 


THE    END    OP    THE   SECOND    BOOK. 


It*  road  I'xi-tfn  Sienna  to  Rome,  hsJf-way  between  Ficulle  and  Vkerlo 
I  tovtu  of  Orvieto.  Travellers  who  hurry  on  ia  Uicir  postchau*  cr 
by  the  diligence,  often  pass  it  in  the  night-thai*.  Few  stop  there,  for  the 
place  is  old  and  dirty,  and  its  inns  arc  indifferent.  But  none  who  see  it 
even  from  a  distance  can  ihil  to  be  struck  with  iu  imposing  a»|«ct,  as  it 
ri*r»  from  the  level  plain  upon  its  mass  of  rock  among  the  Apennines. 

< >rvieto  is  built  npon  the  first  of  those  huge  Tokanic  blocks  which  art 
found  like  fossil*,  embed Jc J  in  the  more  recent  geological  formations  of 
central  Italy,  rmd  which  stretch  in  an  irregular  but  unbrokun  line  to  the 
C'ampajrna  of  Rome.  Many  of  them,  like  that  on  which  Civita  Castellans 
is  perched,  arc  surroundi-d  l>y  Hits  and  chasms,  and  ravines  and  fosses, 
Btiaogfsr  furrowed  :iiid  twisted  by  the  force  of  fiery  convulsion*.     Rot 

advanced  guard,  Orvicto,  stands  up  definite  and  solid,  an  almo*: 
fece  cube,  with  wall*  precipitous  to  north  and  south  and  oarf,  but  Bug 
sloping  to  the  westward.     At  Ita  foot  rolls  the  Paglia,  one  of  those  barrvii 

well  in  winter  with  the  miows  and  niins  of  the  A  pen  - 
but  which  in  suMiinor  time  shrink  up,  and  leave  bare  beds  of  sand  and  pes- 
il  cancbrakca  to  stretch  irregularly  round  their  dwindled  waters. 
Tin-  weary  flatness  and  utter  desolation  of  this  v. ii  I  or  present  a  ; 
OOntnaJ  to  the  broad  line  of  the  Apennines,  swelling  tii-r  on   tier,  from 
their  oak-girdled  basements  sot  with  villages  and  towers,  up  to  the  snow 
and  cloud  thai  crown  their  topmost  crags.     The  time  to  see  tin's  landscape 
at  sunrise;  and  the   traveller   should  take  his  *t  mil   i 
Hoc!  era  which  the  Roman  r..»ad  ia  carried  from  the  town — thi 
in   fact,  which  Turner  has  selected   for  his  vague  and  misty  sketch  ti 
OirietO  in  our  I  lattery.     Thence  he  will  command  the  whole  space  of  the 
p]  UB|  'h-  A;  I  i  1  tin-  river  creeping  in  a  straight  line  at  the  base; 

while  the  sun,  rising  to  his  right,  will  slant  along  the  m  lanks,  and 

gild  the  leaden  stream,  and  Rood  (he  castled  crags  of  Orvicto  with  a  hare 
of  light  BVOU  the  centre  of  this  glory  stand  out  ia  bold  relief  oU 
bastions  built  upon  the  solid  tufa,  vast  gaping  gateways  blank  in  shadow, 
Rl  of  churches  shooting  up  nbovc  a  medley  of  deep-corniced  tall 
Italian  houses,  and,  amid  them  all,  the  marble  front  of  the  cathedral,  calm 
"Icmn  in  its  unfamiliar  Gothic  stale.  Down  to  the  valley  from  these 
heights  there  ia  a  sadden  fail  j  Md  W  WOoder  bow  the  forKparc  olive-trees 
that  grow  there  can  support  existence  on  the  steep  slope  of  the  cliff. 

mind,  in  looking  at  this  landscape,  is  irresistibly  carried  to  Ji 
aalem.     We  could  funcy  ourselves  to  be  standing  on  Mount  Olivet,  with 
l  hi-  valley  of  Jchosaphat  between  us  and  the  Sacred  City.    As  we  approach 


tret  I 
cm* 


its  crags 

n*l  divogh  carried  skilfully  along  vnch  cusy  slope  or  ledge  of  quui 
rwk\  still  wind*  mi  much  thai  nearly  an  K 

Tbjjc  who  can  walk  should  take  the 

tjr.l^ta!  read,  i 
fcfogii  ctieiuie*, 

ilwat 
tkfUftdt  and  cindery  appearance  of  volcanic  tufa.  Where,  it  U  broken, 
tat  hard  and  c  a  leave   little  space  for   vegetation  ;    while  at 

ictrrols  the  tar&cc  ipr<s\ds  so  smooth  and  straight  (hat  M  uke 

•  tr  solid  masonry  erected  by  in.     Kubbish 

mi  shattered  biu  i .  are  and  ashes,  Uuoi  : y  walls, 

10  every  ledge  and  encumber 
chile  u  we  rise,  the  castle   battlementa  above  appear  more  menacing, 
tofpbg  upon  the  rough  edge  of  the  cms.  and  guarding   cncli  tnr 
At  mil  with  jealous  loopbrha  or  bcctle-browc-d  machicolations,  until  at 
•eway  and  portcullis  are  in  view. 

I  ,  to  find  fto  terrible  a  i 
htion,  fioaqnalid  a  n  a  difference  bfil  teat' 

*d  luc  pai  beauty  of  nirrounding  nature  nnd  the  m 

•(  ca*  home  of  men.     A  long  space-  of  unoccupied  ground   intervenes 
ha  walls  and  the  hovels  which  skirt  the  modern  town.     This, 
j  time*  of  its  splendour,  mny  liavo  rcrved  for  oli. 
ntnia,  and   psutuntge,    in  cam   of  siege,  a    still   some   fain'. 

lr»a«  of  dtnd  gardens  left  upon  its  arid   i 

castellated   palace,  decorated  crosa-k^s   and   tiara  el 

arracnibered  Pope,  But  now  it  lies  n  mere  tract  of  scorched  grass, 
ttsnlerabry  hot  and  dry  and  eandy,  intersected  by  dirty  pat  lie,  and 
OJTtred  »  ifiil  of  a  foul    Italian   town.  you 

We  •  '!-day,  under  the  blinding  sun,  when 

l-cihaps   some   poisonous    reptile,    is   about,    you   would 
'kutre  tl>  been  Mrk  a  us  by  heaven.     Your  mind 

*raald  dw>  CO*  PaptJ  crimes,  of 

wars,  of  I'agan  the  •-  places 

nous  passions  and  rctinvt! 
•"aiders  Italy  of  the  luul  amid 

j-Iendours  of  ber  art  and  civilization.    This  is  Urn  natural  result; 
.md  squalid  old  age  of  poverty  and  self- abandonment  is  tin 

U  youth.     Who  shall  restore  vigour  to 
taBandoad  o  cry.     Il  vo  again,  ibfl 

rained  p..'  '.welling*  elsewhere     Kl 

rjifsdiy,  treason,  godltasmeas  nnd   violence   have  Bad 

;  ghosts  ii  ■«  ruins;  these  *tree»s  still  smell  of  blovd,  and 

id*  •  cannot  be  pure,  or  cal 

••-.•here  thi*  curse.  i-n< 
iwii.'l  with  sac  Tl 
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are  noi  very  different  from  those  of  most  Italian  village*,  except  that  tier t 
is  Little  gaiety  about  than.  Like  A«.i»i  or  Sienna,  Orvieto  is  too  large  far 
ita  population,  and  uierritnent  ik»ws  better  from  close  crowding  than  from 
spacious  accommodation  Very  dark,  and  bag,  and  dirty,  and  desert 
the  judgment  we  pronounce  upon  the  bouse*  ;  very  filthy  and  malodorom 
each  passage ;  rerj  long  this  central  street ;  very  few,  and  sad,  and  sullen 
the  inhabitant*;  and  where,  we  wonder,  is  the  promised  inn  I  In  search 
of  this  one  walks  nearly  through  the  city,  until  one  enters  the  Piaxu, 
where  there  ia  more  liveliness.  Here  cafes  may  be  found ;  soldiers,  strong 
and  sturdy,  from  the  North,  lounge  at  the  corners ;  the  shops  pwamt 
more  show ;  and  a  huge  hotel,  not  bad  for  such  a  place,  and  appropriately 
dedicated  to  the  Belle  Arti,  standing  in  a  courtyard  of  its  own,  receive* 
the  traveller  weary  with  his  climb.  As  soon  as  be  baa  taken  rooms,  Lb 
first  desire  ia  to  go  forth  and  visit  the  Cathedral. 

The  great  Doomo  was  erected  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century 
to  commemorate  the  Miracle  of  Bolsena.  The  value  of  this  miracle 
consisted  in  its  establishing  unmistakably  the  truth  of  traiuubstan- 
tistion.  The  story  runs  that  a  young  Bohemian  priest  who  doubted 
the  dogma  was  performing  the  vffice  of  the  mass  in  a  church  at  Bobeaa 
when,  at  the  moment  of  consecration,  blood  issued  from  five  gashes  in  tbt 
wafer,  which  resembled  the  five  wounds  of  Christ.  The  fact  was  evident 
to  all  the  worshippers,  who  saw  blood  falling  on  the  linen  of  the  altar; 
and  the  young  priest  no  longer  doubted,  but  confessed  the  miracle,  sal 
journeyed  straightway  with  the  evidence  thereof  to  Pope  Urban  IV. 
The  Pope,  who  was  then  at  Orvieto,  came  out  with  all  his  retinue  to  meet 
the  convert  and  do  honour  to  the  magic- working  relics.  The  circumstance* 
of  this  miracle  are  well  known  to  students  of  art  through  Raphael's  cele- 
brated fresco  in  the  Stanxe  of  the  Vatican.  And  it  will  be  remembered  by 
the  readers  of  ecclesiastical  history  that  Urban  itad  in  1 264  promulgated 
by  a  bull  the  strict  observance  of  the  Corpus  Christi  festival  in  connection 
with  his  strong  desire  to  re-establish  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  presence  in 
the  elements.  Nor  was  it  without  reason  that  while  seeking  miraculous 
support  for  this  dogma,  he  should  have  treated  the  affair  of  Bolsena  so 
seriously  as  to  celebrate  it  by  the  erection  of  one  of  the  most  splendid 
cathedrals  in  Italy ;  for  the  peace  of  the  Church  had  recently  been  troubles' 
by  the  reforming  ardour  of  the  Kralieelli  and  by  the  promulgation  «' 
Abbot  Joachim's  Eternal  Gospel.  This  new  evangelist  had  preached  tbt 
doctrine  of  progression  in  religious  faith,  proclaiming  a  kingdom  of  the 
t  which  should  transcend  the  kingdom  of  the  Bon,  even  as  sal 
Christian  dispensation  had  superseded  the  Jewish  supremacy  of  the  Father. 
Not  did  he  fail  at  the  same  time  to  attack  the  political  and  moral  abuse* 
of  the  Papacy,  attributing  its  degradation  to  the  want  of  vitality  » 
pervaded  the  old  Christian  system,  and  calling  on  the  clergy  to  lead  more 
simple  uad  regenerate  fives,  consistently  with  the  spiritual  doctrine  which 
he  had  received  by  inspiration.  The  theories  of  Joachim  were  immature 
and  crude  ;  but  they  were  the  first  germs  of  that  liberal  effort  after  self- 
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•sirred  tfc,i 

It  was,  therefore,  ih-  'ilmioii-  I'opes  to  eraah 

to  diuucrous  an  opposition  while  they  coal  J,  and  by  establishing  the  dogma 
«f  (nombstantiktion,  tk«?y  were  enabled  to  satisfy  ike  growing  tuyati- 
•ua  of  the  people,  '  i  a  firmer  basis  the  cardinal 

rsjsort  of  licit  own  religious  \- 

In  parsoanee  of  his  plan,  Urban  sent  for  Lorenzo  Maitani,  the  great 
Skftocat  a:  ho  gave  designs  fcr  a  -inc 

•tilt  at  the  Cathedral  of  Sienna,  though  projected  on  a  smaller  scale. 
fti|—ni,  "l  hi*  Handbook  of  Arrhitttlvrt,  remark*  that  these  two 
dturchw  *•  arc  perhaps,  taken  altogether,  the  moat  successful  specimen* 
:i\t»iaa  poJefSjC]  Gothi-.'."  I  !••-■  GottJOO  T.ti.nco  bid  :ifv,r  If -n  i.-.ri-.  -I 
•  mains  of  Roman  archr:  htu   Jar  more 

prersJaat  and  perfect  thnn  the;  are  at  present,  exercised  an  induo 
lit  nvawii  of  artwui,  and  induced  them  to  admire  the  rounded  rather  than 
da>  painted  arch.     Indeed,  there  would  seem  to  be  SOI  -culiarly 

Xuthem  ii  'lie gloom 

sf  Xcrtbero  skies,  it*  matsive  exterior  is  adapted   to  the  severity 
.Vtihrrn  weather,  its  vast   windows  catch  the  fleeting  9tinlight   of  I 

:ire«  which  cm  I  beauty  are  btt 

iisisssed  in  ragged  stone  than  in  the  marbles  of  the  South.  Northern 
otaedrala  do  nt  t  Feet  upon  the  advantages  of  sunlight 

•» ytcttntsquc  situations.     Many  of  them  are  built  upon  vast  plains,  i 
eijra  for  more  than  .'  year  hanga  tug.     hut  tin-  cathedra!. 

at   to  colour  and  brilliancy:  !«l   sculp*'. 

legated  marbles  and  shallow  portals  of  their  facades,  the 
aerial  elegance  of  their  campanili,  arc  all  adapted  to  an  atmosphere 
«*  perpetual  splendour,  where  chat):  -.?  of  natural  beauty  distract 

•  oiion  from  solidity  of  design  and  permanence  of  grc 

oathedral  of  Orvieto  will  illustrate  these  remarks.  Its  design  is 
simple.  It  cuuaisls  of  a  parallelogram,  front  which  three  chapels  of 
cut  end,  and  one  at  the  north  and  south. 
The  windows  are  small  and  narrow,  the  columns  round,  and  the  roof 
displays  none  of  that  intricate  groining  we  Hi  bea.     The 

aurfiice  d  -tatties, 

soodwotk  and  fresco- pain  tings.     Outside,  there  is  the  same  simplicity  of 
design,  the  same  elaborated  local  ornament.     The  cades  of  the  cathedral 
are  au.-tcre,  their  narrow  windows  cutting  horizontal  lines  of  black  ar.'.l 
But  the  facade  is  a  triumph   of  decorative  art. 
v    is  hat   Ferguason  has  styled  a    "  frontispiece ; "    fbr  it  bears  no 
whatever    to   ti  ing.     Its  three  gobies 

[h  abore  the  aisles.     I  M  pinnacles  and  parapets  and  turret*  ore  stuck 
on  to  took  agreeable.     It  u  a  screen  such  as  might  be  com  ph.  t. 

•   the  archil  as  it  is,  the  fac-ide  of  Orvieto 

is  a  wilderness  of  beauties.    It*  pure  white  marble  bos  been  mellow  ■ 
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time  to  a  rich  golden  hue,  in  which  are  ret  mosaics  shining  like  gene 
or  pictures  of  enamel.  A  statue  stands  on  every  pinnacle;  each 
pillar  has  a  different  design;  round  some  of  I  hem  nre  woven  wreaths 
of  Tine  and  ivy  ;  acanthus  leaves  cuil  over  the  capitals,  making  mats 
for  binging-hirds  or  cupids;  the  doorways  arc  a  labyrinth  of  intricate 
designs,  in  which  the  utmost  elegance  of  loan  is  made  more  beautiful  by 
incrustations  of  precious  agates  and  Alexandrine  glass-work.  On  ercry 
square  inch  of  this  wonderful  facade  have  been  lavished  i  skill, 

and  priceless  splendour  of  materials.  But  its  chief  interest  centres  is 
sculptures  executed  by  Giovanni  and  An  Urea,  sous  and  pupils  of  the  great 
la  Pisano.  The  names  of  these  three  men  mark  an  era  in  the  history 
of  art.  They  first  rescued  Italian  sculpture  from  the  grotesquenftsa  of  the 
Lombard,  and  the  wooden  monotony  of  the  Byzantine  styles.  Sculpture 
takes  the  lead  of  all  tha  arts.  And  Nicola  Pisano,  before  Cinmbue,  betor* 
Duccio,  even  before  Dante,  opened  the  gates  of  beau'  (?ioa- 

•and  year*  had  been  shut  up  and  overgrown  with  hideous  weeds.  At 
Dun'..  i  the   influence  of   Virgil   when  he   began   to   write  hu 

medieval  poem,  and  mode  ■  hard  his  hicrophont  in  Christiu 

just  so  did  Nicola  risnno  draw  inspiration  from  a  Greek  sar- 
cophagus, which  had  been  cost  upon  the  shore  af  Pisa. 

JJe  studied   die  bas*reliaf  of  Phtedra  and  Ilippolylus,  which  may  still 
be  seen  upon   the  t"inl>  of  Countess  Beatrice,  in  the  Campo  Santo,  and 
so  learned  by   betui   the  beautj    <>f  its  lines,  and  the   dignity  expressed 
in  its  figures,  that  in  all  his  subsequent  works  we  trace  the  elevated  tru- 
■  i  i    ■   k  sculpture.    This  imitation  never  dot"  utoemile 

copying;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  did  Nicola  attain  the  perfect  grace  of  sa 
Athenian  artist,     lie  rflo  truly  medissvol  carver,  animated  wA 

Christian,  instead  of  Pagan  spirit,  but  caring  for  the  loveliness  of  forn 
!■  oi  i  in  the  dark  ages  failed  to  realize. 

Whether  it  was  Nicola  or  his  sons  who  designed  the  bat-rc 
Orrii  to  is  of  little   consequence.     Vasari  ascribes  them  to  the  father; 
1  ut  we  know  that  be  completed  hi*  pulpit  at  Pisa  in  1200,  and  lusdesw 
ia  supposed  to  bare  taken  place  fifteen  years  before  tin  ion  of  d* 

i:.:>,  they  era  imbued  wit.li  bis  genius,  and  bear  tit 
strongest  affinity  to  his  sculpture*  at  Pi  and  Bologna. 

i  ir  Influence  upon  the  arts  of  sculpture  and  pahr. 
Italy  would  be  almost  impossible.  Duccio  ami  Giotto  studied  here; 
(i)itbciti  closely  followed  them.  Signorelli  and  Raphael  made  drawing! 
from  their  composition*.  And  the  spirit  which  pPrvndesi  these  sculpture* 
may  be  traced  in  all  tucceoduig  works  "I  art  It  is  not  clastic;  >:  u 
modern,  though  embi  i  form  of  beautj  the  Greek. 

The  bas-reliefa  are  carved  on  four  marble  tablets  pJaced  beside  the 
i  the  church,  and  corresponding  in  size  and  shape  with  the  chief 
They  represent  the  course  of  Biblical  history  beginning 
the  creation  of  the  world,  an  J  ending  with  the  Inst  judgment, 
possible   here  to  compare   thom    in   detail   with  the  similar   deaij.-' 
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Gliiberti,  Michel  AogL-lo,  and  Raphael,  it  might   he   shown    that   they 
originated  modes  of  treating  sacred  subjects  from  which  those  mighty 
masters  never  deviated,   though  each  stamped  upon   them   his  peculiar 
genius,  making  them  more  perfect  aa  time  added  to  the  power  of  art. 
It  would  also  be  not  without  interest  to  show  that  in  their  primitive 
conceptions   of  the   earliest  events  in   history  the   -works  of  the  Pisnu 
artists   closely  resemble    some    sculptures    executed    on    the-    walls  of 
the  chapter-house  at  Salisbury  at  the  end   of  the   thirteenth   century. 
We  might   have  noticed   how   all   the  grotesque    elements   which  ap- 
pear in  Nicola  Pisano,  and  which   may  still  be  traced  in  Ghibcrti,  arc 
entirely  lost  in  Michel  Angelo,  how  tho  supernatural  is  humanized,  how 
tbe  symbolical  receives  an  actual  expression,  and  how  intellectual  types 
are  substituted  for  mere  local  and  individual  representations.    For  instance, 
thePisani  represent  the  Creator  as  a  young  man,  standing  on  the  earth, 
with  a  benign  and  dignified  expression,  and  attended  by  two  ministering 
angels.     He  is  the  Christ  of  the  Creed,  "  by  whom  all  things  were  made." 
In  Ghiberti  we  find  an  older  man,  sometimes  appearing  in  a  whirlwind  of 
doads  and  attendant  spirits,  sometimes  walking  on  the  earth,  but  still  fur 
different  in  conception  from  the  Creative  Father  of  Michel  Angelo.     He 
18  rather  the  Platonic  Demiurgus  than  the  Mosaic  God.     By  every  line 
and  feature  of  his  face  and  flowing  hair,  by  each  movement  of  his  limb.-, 
"'nether  he  ride  on  clouds  between  tbe  waters  and  the  firmament,  or 
stand  alone  creating  by  a  glance  and  by  a  motion  of  his  hand  Eve,  the 
'Ull-formed  and   conscious  woman,  he  is  proclaimed   the   Maker  who 

*  «"om  all  eternity  has  held  the  thought  of  the  material  universe  within  hitf 
•iaind.     Raphael  does  not  depart  from  this  conception.     The  vast  abstrac- 

*  ion  of  Michel  Angelo  ruled  his  intellect,  and  received  from  his  genius  a 
*V>rm  of  even  greater  grace.  A  similar  growth  from  the  germinal  designs 
*-'f  the  Pisaui  may  be  traced  in  many  groups. 

But  we  must  not  linger  at  the  gate.  Let  us  enter  the  cathedral  and 
»ce  some  of  the  wonders  it  contains.  Statues  of  gigantic  size  adorn  the 
nave.  Of  these  the  most  beautiful  are  the  work  of  Ippolito  Scalza,  an 
artist  whom  Orvieto  claims  with  pride  as  one  of  her  own  sons.  The  long 
line  of  saints  and  apostles  whom  they  represent  conduct  us  to  the  high 
altar  surrounded  by  its  shadowy  frescoes,  and  gleaming  with  the  work  of 
carvers  in  marble  and  bronze  and  precious  metals.  But  our  steps  arc 
drawn  toward  the  chapel  of  tho  south  transept,  where  now  a  golden  light 
from  the  autumnal  sunset  falls  across  a  crowd  of  worshippers.  From  liir 
and  near  the  poor  people  are  gathered.  Most  of  them  are  women. 
They  kneel  upon  the  pavement  and  the  benches,  sunburned  laces  from 
the  vineyards  and  the  canebrakes  of  the  valley.  The  old  look  pre- 
maturely aged  and  withered — their  wrinkled  cheeks  botuid  up  in  scarlet 
aud  orange-coloured  kerchiefs,  their  skinny  fingers  fumbling  on  the  rosary, 
aud  their  mute  lips  moving  in  prayer.  The  younger  women  have  great 
listless  eyes  and  large  limbs  used  to  labour.  Some  of  them  carry  babie.-* 
trussed  up  in  tight  swaddling-clothes.  One  kneels  beside  a  dark  -browed 
vol.  xi. — so.  62.  !'• 
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«   « !,  toulder  611  •  little  eliil 

about,  halt-hushed,  lull'-',  i  of  the  p3nce,  among  old  men 

Ilia  baa  dwindled  down  into  a  ceaseless  round  of  prayer*.     Wc  womhr 
why    this  ohspe],    alone   id    tin;    empty    cathedral,    in  so  crowded  with 
Uppers.     'lli,\    -mi:/  are  not  turned   towards  that  splendid  i 
•uUit — a   work   in   which    tho    marble    worn*  to   live    u    cold,  iotil, 
shivering  lile.     They  ■:>>  nut  li  ,:i'»  fr»e<*J  oa 

roof  and  wullfli     Thi  interchange  of  light  aadgkx  mupon  the  otall>«n4 
ll  ,  j  il,,  ,  uiopiea  con  scarcely  rivet  so  intense  agaze.     All  «v«« 
-  fixed  upon  a  curtiiin  of  red  silk  above  the  nltur.    Votive  picture*.  au<  I 
ghwa-casea  full  of  silver  hcurts,  wax-babies,  bauds  and  limbs  ul  every  I 
i.ung  around  it.     A  bell  rings.     Ajii  ;an  plays  a  little  melod 

triple  time,  and  Hon  (Be  sacristy  cornea  forth  the  priest     W 
ktmom  and  with  a  Jiow  of  preparation,  he  and  the  acolytes  around 
mi  i in t  tin-  altar  Mops,  and  pull  a  string  which  draws  the  curtain. 
Behind   tin   curtain  WO  behold  Madonna  and   her  child— a  liiint,  old,  ugh; 
are,  i.i.k  i... ■n.-.i  with  the  smoke  and  incense  of  five  hundred  years,  a 
.  ier-working  image,  Cased  in  gold,  and  guarded  from  tl 

by  glen  and  drapi  rise.  Jewelled  crowns  are  Muck  upon  the  .i  ads  of  d* 
mother  and  the  infant.     In  the  elfieacy  el  U  San  Brizio  toward 

■  ii  unites,  to  deliver  from  the  pangs  of  childbirth  or  the  fury  of  the  storm, 
to  keep  the  lover's  troth,  and  ttske  the  husband  faithful  to  hi*  hoax, 
iIiim-  pious  women  nf  the  marshes  and  the  mountain]  put  a  simple  trust. 

While  the  piie*t  sings,  and   the  people  pray  to  the  dance-ataric  of 
i,  let  m»  take  a  quiet  scat  unseen,  and  picture  to  our  minds  ho* 
the  chapel  looked  when  Aug<  -lii-ci  ami  Si-non-lli   .*  i  <  km  ]    before  its  ;>i.i.<«r*a 
Welle,  and  thought  ^he  thoughts  with  which  tl  I  them.     I 

OvatttriM   have  gone   by  binco   those  walls  were  white   and   even    to 
brushes;  and  now  you  scarce  can  see  the  golden  aureoles  of  sain;- 
radt  wings  oftheangeU,  and  the  Bowing  robes  of  prophets  throng  i  lie 

gl i.      Angelico  cams  first,  In  monk's  dress,  kneeling  before  he  climbed 

iln-  .  paint  the  angry  Judge,  the  Virgin  uuwned,  the  whitt- 

•1  army  of  the  Martyrs,  and  tin  glorious  company  of  the  Ap 
I  bi  pieced)  upon   the  roofl  expectant  of  Uie  judgment.     Then  be 
pan-  lorelli,  the  rich  man  who  "  lived  splendidly 

and  loved  to  dress  himself  is  noble  clc  the  liberal  and  eourl 

demon,  took   hie  place  Bpon  the  scaffold.     For  all  the  world  lines*  ef 

iitrin-  and  the  delicacy  of  Ids  living,  Ids  brain  teemed  with   stern  asd 
[hi       his.      lie    searched  the  secrets  of  sin  ami   of  the   •■■■■■ 

ruction  and  of  resurrection,  of  heaven  and  hell.  All  these  he  has 
painted  on  the  wallx  beneath  the  saints  of  Frn  Angelico.  First  come  the 
troubles  of  the  last  days,  the  preaching  of  Antichrist,  and  the  confusion 
•  •I  the  winked  Is  the  next  oomportmeut,  we  see  the  liusurrcction  from  the 
"•nib,  and  tide  by  side  with  that  is  painted  Hell.  Paradise  occupies 
ort&on  of  the  chapel. 

|  Knhiiinafi " — so  iho  group  of  wicked  men  are 


I    >UJb::  tin*  judgment.     11':,;/  naked  augcla,  wiling  nnon 

I    no  .   i  crowd  of  wicked  iu«u 

adtanari.  in.    Ii  (ii  fella 

MtalouMCurl'  ii  eyee  are  turned  toward  lha  dnadJhi 

oe  hurry  through  a  portico,  hiuhb. 
~.K3,aad  vtdmr-n  clasping  to  their  arraa  dead  babies scorched  villi  flam. 
Hoc  aid  man  stnzvs  ru.u.-ii?   forward,  doggedly   uwaitiag   death. 
i^iouj  scowl  >   *.-!iii:i  •«•  aa  aba  « l  i  •■  --    A  youth  bat  i'.vi-i...i  both  bands  in 
la  luix,  anil   prcsse?   lb  bin  cars  to  drown   the  screams 

israns,  and  roaring  thunder,  i  praatnta  forma  already 

totT.  Iiape  and  attitude-  of  Midden  terror  aad  ilcspairuur  guilt   i-. 

bat  angel*  of  tin-   judgment — 

gigantic  figures,  with,  tlie  phmilwa  winga  that  S  ignored  li  lovea — arc  seen 
npoa  I  Mow  tramped  with  nil  their  might  ;  eo  that  i 

uicu  muscle  seems  strained  to  main  the  bleat,  which  bi  Uowa  through  the 
m,  sad  shakes  Uic  sepulchre*  bcr.i-r.th  the  earth.    ThflMt  rue  the  dead.   All 
sr*  naked,  and  a  few  arc  seen  like  skeleton*.   With  painful  effort  they  struggle 
fino  the  soil  dint  clas]M  them  round,  na  it*  obeying  OH  irresistible  coram. 
Same  have  tbeir  beads  alone  above  the  groiail.     Others  wrench  ! 
uom  the  clinging  earth  ;  nnd  as  pack  nuu  it  close*  under  I, 

One  would   think  liM  they  ITflW   being  horn  again  from  solid  clay  and 
ijg  into  form  with  labour.     The  fully  risen  spirit*  stand  and  walk 
doit,  all  occupied  with  th  ition  of  tlie  judgment :  but  those  that 

;  in  the  act  of  rising  have  no  thought  but  fi>!  the  strange  and  toilsome 
feMOtts  of  this  Becond  birth.      Siguorelli  Ii  .  j  roves  hinw-If 

mtff  the  greatest  j>  le  moans  with  which  lie  produces 

latest  marvellous  efieote.  His  composition  sways  our  souls  with  all 
tW  passion  ribte  scenes  that  be  depicts.     "1 1 :  what  doe-j  it  con- 

Uis!     T«.i  Item  angels  ou  the  cloud*,  a  blank  gray  plain,  and  n  multi- 

l  the  next  compartment  Hell  is 
paced.  This  in  a  complicated  picture,  consisting  of  a  mass  of  human 
bdajs  entangled  with  torturing  fiends.  Above  hover  demons,  bearing 
fhaatd  spirit*,  and  three  angels  see  that  justice  takes  its  n  >u:  ;  tdli 

'«J*  degenerates  into  no  medisrval  ugliness  nnd  mere  barbarity  of  form. 
lie  tends  arc  not  die  bestial  creatures  of  i'iasno '»  has-  reliefs,  but  models  of 
tksw  aaonkt«rs  a  ppa  haa  engraved  from  Michel  Angela's  "Last 

Ja4gmcnt" — lean  naked  n  hollow  eyes  glow  the  fires  of  hate 

mi  despair,  v»l.<  "  to  claw*,  and  &C4B  Whoet  earn  h 

tted  Lotus.     They  sail  upon  bate1  winga;  and  only  by  their  livid  hi".', 
•ateh  changes  from  yellow  u  I  .  and   by  the 

•Wr  maorselesa  ayes,  can  you   know  thorn  from  tho  souls  they  tOKU 
Is  Hell  ugliness  and  power  of  mischief  ccuno  with  length  of  j  -mis.     Coji- 
lasl  growth  in  Ui<    form  which  onoa  was  human ;  and  the 

Bating  hatred  dograi  rmenlnx  and  his  vh 

h  the  aime   di nine  ferocity.     To   this  design    the  science  of  ibre- 

Mwrlenipg,  and    tin 

9—1 


]x>>turc,  give  it*  chief  inUrcst.     Paradise  is  not  Uw  wonderful. 

ha*  cttitr.v.il  to  throw  variety  and  grace  into  the  somewhat  monotonous 

groupev!  t  requires.     Above  are  choirs  of  angels,  not  Iii> 

Fra  Angelieo'a,  but  tall  male  creature*  clothed   in  v 

with  grove  features  ■  ■«.     Som  some  are- 

ig  to  the  lute,  and  one,  the  most  gracious  of  then  all,  bend*  den 
aid  a  suppliant  m>u1.     The  men  beneath,  who  listen  in  a  state  of  bliss,  are 
all  undruped.     Signorelli,  in  this  difficult  composition,  remains  tern; 
serene,  and  simple ;  a  Miltonic  harmony  pervades  tho  » 

ic  choirs.     Their  beauty  i»  the  prodac  «trungth  and  virtue. 

No  floral  ornaments  or  cherubs,  or  soft  clouds  are  found  in  his  ParadiV. 
it  U  Hiir  and  full  of  grace.     .Michel  Aneelo  could  not  hare  paiatnl 
such  relent ial  bliss,  and  Luca  seems  to  hare  anticipated  Raphael. 

After  viewing  these  frescoes,  wc  m  u«c  and  n*k  ourselves  why  SignotdsT* 
fiune  is  so  inadequate   I  inly,  no  doubt,   because  i.« 

pointed  in  obscure  Italian  towns,  and  left  few  eaael-pLctUrt :-  tglidi 

public  gidlcric*  contnin  no  rarople  of  bis  power  except  a  aii  ug  in 

black  chalk.     Besides,  the  artist*  of  the  sixteenth  century  eclipsed  al! 
predecessor*,  and  the  name  of  Signorclli  lias  been  swallowed  n 
■  I  Michel  Angelo.     Vasari  said  (hat  "csso  Mid  .'.indar 

iii  Luca,  come  pu6  vedcre  ognnno."     Nor  is  it  hard  to  see  that  w!' 
one  began  at  Orvieto  the  other  complet.  •!  in   tl  n.     These 

mm  had  truly  kindred  spirit*.   Both  struggled  to  express  their  inte'l 

it  and  most  abstract  forma.     The  works  of  both 
are  distinguished  by  fur  adrentitious  ornaments,  and  for  die  graoj 

of  colour.  Both  chose  to  work  in  fresco,  and  selected  subjects  of  Iks 
gravest  and  most  elevated  character.  The  study  of  anatomy,  and  tfcn 
correct  drawing  of  the  naked  body,  whi  introduced,  were  earned 

to  perfection  by  Michel  Arjgeto.     Sublti  Sty  .  t  thought  and  seJf-rc? 
perrade  their  compositions.     He  who  would  understand  Btionarotri,  nro* 
•tody  Signorelli.    ') '' ■  had  a  quicker  sense  of  beaut j 

eared  for  youthful  faces  and  for  graceful  movements  of  the  limbs.    W 
that  painting  was  his  art.  and   not,  M  in  the  case  of  Michel  Anpek\ 
that   the   mallet   and   the  chisel  were   more  fan  his  hand  thta 

the  brush.     Nor  did   his  manner     uffi      from  too  close  n  study  of  the 
antique.    He  painted  the  life  he  saw  around  him,  and  rlothcd  his  nen 
women  in  the  dress  of  luily,  and  not  in  mtiijue  draperies. 

Such  reflections,  and  mnny  more,  pass  through  on 
ponder  in   the  chape]   which  the  daylight  has  deserted.     The   country 
pMpli  101  still  on  their  knee*,  will  carelom  of  the  frescoed  forms  around 
them,  Mill  praying  to  Madonna  of  the  Miracles.     The  service  Is 
done.     The  benediction  has  been  given,  the  organist  i 
Verdi,  and  the  congregation  shuffles  off)  having  the  dimly-lighted  cl 

'lie  vast  sonorous  dusky  nave.     How  is  to  hear  tlw 

t.t rain  of  «  feel ■'■  while  since,  die  Inni 

Must  of  BignorelliV  ,  .  •  to  thrill  our  on 


a  tild  £«!  $ng  of  r  fjrawt. 


Y   poor  mother   alwa) •> 
tliere  wm  a  I 
that;  !  1 1  keep  seven  year*, 

BS  fat,  it 
a  red  shawl — a  sliawl  tiuit  had 
been  a  .  •  e  shawl  ia  in 

d*y.     While  two  thnwd*   hang 
top.  •.)  warm; 

e   of  the   glorious 
scarlet  remains,  it  will  make 
I  1  threw  toi 
shoulder*,  and  strained  hrr 
k  to  am  to  bar  hook 
rod  rag  of  a  utiawl,  conn-  origi- 
nally frotu  a  I::it  il-loom  of  Hin- 
dustan— thin    at    some    place*, 
i .'limaon   not   aoarl«t  at  ml. 
with  the  silk  fringe  hki-  i 
i'  rltmg  nway. 
0,  liave  ill  ,rl  go 

'  ■     , 
"Lear,  dear,  yea,"   chimed   in   another,    idling  from   a  cupboard  ; 
au  now,  and  wo  hare  not  mastered  the  first  part. 
■a**-  |  man,  yon  know,  with 

o*rk  moustache*.     Did  1  not  I  Miss  Fanrn,  I'm  to  act  it  to  all 

my  ocarina,  ao'i  the  Lane  mlAhNigl 

maddast,  merriest,  giddiest,  jollicst  pi: 
you  may  »e*k  it  in  a  company  of  school-girls,  careering  In 
:ht  and  general  emptiness  of  a  range  of  school-rooms,  in  the 

i  want  to  pick  onl 
BBiMart;  merriest,  gi<3i]ii't,  i-  i  :»-r  girl,  yon  may  pal  yoar  hud  OB   <1  ■• 
-•,  for  there  j  Ibe  healthy  forces  of  combination 

■  action  :  ib^n-  wild  spiri 

adze  i  -.!.     Tbi 

*Osnan    who   describes    I  ha    hard   lin*a,   o« 

Wtbhualk  ^enus.     Tiro*  may 

Id  is  young,  the  junior  goren 
.irt. 
Ma: 
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i  iviinin,  «{Ui  •'  i  fVw  jcnn  oi 

Mm    HiW •■:.'. -'.    Lavender  I^tr.p,  Richmond,   fur   the  coming   LoV 
Till  w«a  indispensable,  and  if  anythil    . 

Ma,    They  tranl  on  -•■  shawl, 

capability  and  popularity.     Their  powers  oi  the  ■  lie  comical 

were  fur  beyond  rivalry,  and  the  tltc-iiictt  of  unm-nol  admiration.    Nol 
could  ho  done  without  them.     What  Tom  Thumb  geraniums  are  in  s 
(raidcn,  Tid  and  her  shawl  were  on  the  school-room  St*  .  were  the 

-.  fiat  mm*,  cloy  sag  aria*as 
i:il    iiiilk»aml-watrriin-.-<   of   the   Net.       'fid   and    h<  r   shawl  htk 

already  been  '  wi  '  In  ■  .    .  .  Ktitr 

with  a  superb  uith,  in   >  H  gorgeous  turban  ;  and  ther 

made  a  final  and  crowning  coup,  and  drew  down  such  round*  of  applsmt 
that,  the  Wm  Bibberds  rung  their  bell  and  stopped  the  performance)  a 
the  smartest,  nattiest  little  Dvkt  of  Wellington,  in  full  field-manW* 
uniform. 


fllAI'TKi:   1. 

Titf.  Miss  IIinr.KitPR  i»  Cnuxi  n„  Opex  ASCI)  I  : 

Tin:   Mi^-s  Bibbcnlc   «   ■■-■■   b   ding   n   .  <  mi  r.inrtial,  n"  dl  m 

offieen  in  their  service,  in   lire  dining-room  of  their  schocl,  Lsr< 
Lane,  Kiehmond. 

Ida  Hibberd  erd  waibll. 

had  a  small  fine  head,  like  n  aide,  which  Ml  off  her  velvet  bsd- 

dreffl  with,  lace  ItippeU.  She  wore  hoop-rings  on  i  tsisi 

pare  wrixu,  nn  arrow  neck-ribbon,  like  a  dog's  rol  >  ingaWi- 

iil.    brooob  beneath  the  skinny  bng  under  the  pointed  ebb'. 

!  M  if  >ha  put  herself  fully  dressed  into  a  safe  bjnd-1 

night,  .'Hid  took  herself  out  ;i*  fresh  u  paint  in  the  morning. 

Charlotte  Hibberd  was  short  and  stout,  with  a  solid  m-vlt.sl'tg 
1.  and   much   Strong   grizzled    hair,   bo  na  to  render 
her,  in  the  very  same  Ci 

approach  to  elegance. 

Misj  Blount,  the  senior  Kiml  m.--,  had  turned  the  old  maJiT* 

cornet  of  thirty,  clothed  heraell  in  a  htTender  woollen  gown,  with  nrsfi' 
of  the  SO)  iind  the  nock,  and  without  any  othi     sdonuni 

the  beat  of  summer.  Her  complexion  was  too  muddled  to  suffer  from  t»* 
maraud  (ear  of  life;  hut  the  leonine  castgsf  her  mouth  was  deeply  diet"* 
bj  high  spirit,  strong  sense,  a  few  crotchets  on  th«  rstf 

men i.  '  i:ni  care. 

M.jiU-.  De  la  Sue  was  twe  '.<h»l 

ring].'         {ill  comb,  a  knot  of  ribbon,  a  nosegay,  a  general  real 
and  aroma  of  perfume.     Her  sallow  (ace  was  keen  in  contour  nnd  ex- 
on,  even  when  it  languished,  in  accompaniment  to  word 
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heroism   and   stage   sentiment,    quotations   from    French    classics,   from 
Les  Horaces,  Athalie,  and  the  Ruy  Bias. 

FrmoJein  Kester  was  about  the  same  age  as  her  French  sister,  put  up 
the  broad  chin  of  a  broad  face  in  a  white  worked  cravat,  and  wore  a  net 
drawn  almost  to  her  invisible  eyebrows  over  her  sandy  hair,  finished  by  a 
row  of  little  tassels  like  little  bells  all  round  her  head,  and  a  pair  of  large 
tawU  with  loops  of  cord-like  bell-pulls  above  her  left  ear.  Fraulein 
Kester  was  a  specimen  of  good  living  and  phlegmatic  philosophy. 

Miss  Farren,  the  junior  English  governess,  at  eighteen  was  put,  with 
her  own  consent,  into  a  lavender  gown,  in  imitation  of  Miss  Blount ;  but 
the  Quaker  colour  would  not  quench  blushes,  erase  dimples,  nor  dim 
eyes — only  mortification  and  vexation  did  that.  Miss  Farren  possessed  a 
round-browed,  soft-cheeked,  cleft-chinned  face ;  but  at  this  moment  she 
was  not  acting  charades — it  was  tear-stained,  out  of  the  last  remnant  of 
pure  complexion,  with  the  accompanying  nice  brown  hair  and  the  nice  collar 
and  sleeves  like  the  feathers  of  the  most  ruffled  little  bird  in  the  world. 

The  court-martial  sat  on  a  culprit,  and  if  mercy  were  not  found  in  the 
breasts  of  the  members  there  was  little  in  the  court-room  to  call  forth 
the  tender  emotions.     The  dining-room  at  No.  2,  Lavender  Lane  was  not 
a  jpacions  room,  whose  rich,  warm  mahogany  was  redolent  of  the  lingering 
fumes  of  aldermanic  feasts,  and  whose  sideboard  made  a  brave  display  of 
plate  and  crystal ;  neither  was  it  a  snug  family-room,  where  papa's  pet  was 
cockered  up  in  a  high  chair  at  his  elbow  for  the  desert  at  least,  and 
clamoured  vociferously  after  ruddy  grapes  and  russet  apples.     It  was  the 
barest,  dullest  room  in  Lavender  Lane,  where  the  sight  of  maps  and 
dictionaries,  scratches  in  pencil-drawing,  or  splashes  in  sepia,  would  hare 
been  a  relief,  as  the  girls  said.      It  was  like  an  hospital  hall,  a  prison 
board,  supposing  prisoners  ate  in  company.     Long  table,  lon^  benches,  no 
Wts  for  growing  spines,  urgent  necessity  for  slim  ankles  being  crooked 
ronnd  each  other,  till  slippers,  balanced  on  toe-tips,  dropped  and  betrayed 
the  unlady-like   practice ;    faint  memories   of  milk-soup,   mince,   rice- 
pudding.      Though   called   the   dining-room,   all   the   meals   at  No.    2, 
Lavender  Lane,  with  a  preponderance  of  weak  tea  and  untoasted  bread 
in  the  victuals,  took  place  there — Miss  Ilibbcrd  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
Miss  Charlotte  at  the  foot,  Miss  Blount  with  her  eye  on  the  big  girls, 
Miss  Farren  dodging  the  small  fry,  Mdllc.  Do  la  Rue  turning  up  her  eyes 
at  the  ragout,  Friiulein  Kester  aiming  at  a  second  spoonful  of  the  salad  : 
not  a  shred  of  conversation,  unless  when  Miss  Hibberd  addressed  a  sentence 
in  a  company  voice  to  Miss  Charlotte,  or  when  one  of  two  incidents  hap- 
pened.    First  incident :  Miss  Anna  Maria  or  Miss  Lucy  Jane  caught  with 
her  knife  in  IiT  mouth  threatening  suicide,  or  her  spoon  grasped  close  to 
the  spoon's  mouth  by  her  whole  four  fingers  and  thumb  in  imminent 
danger  of  messing  her  frock ;  or  when  a  shrill  little  voice  called  out  with 
tears,  its  owner  could  not  eat  fat,  or  crust,  or  Jamaica  pepper,  and  its 
owner  was  assured,  with  solemn  dogmatism,  good  little  girls — lady-like 
little  girls— could  eat  anything.     (N.B. — Virtue  and  gentility  are  so  fast 
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walk— 
rai  •  j 


it  b  ■  wonder  tluit  women  ever  su 
ditatreiiog  than  i    Bcooad  incident :  when  Mire  Mainwaring  *m 

ibling   down   her  bread    in   process  of  coming   to   want,   or  MUs 
ring  mustard,  and  rendering  herself  inadmissible  at  Ah: 
.nack's  exist**!.,  and  win  summarily  pounced  upon  and  brought  w 
•If  gave  a  nigh  of  relief  when  school  ineals 
Vur  :  -  i-.in-i.-;i  oookl  liii-.  ■  vl  walk- 

is  alloys  a  laurel  walk  at  a  school — and  rlnrpd  like  n  linnct- 
Mia  Farron  win  not  chirping  now — she  was  crying  bitterly, 
her  brown  hair  as  crying  ruffles  hair  when  little  hand*  press  it  from 
tare  iln-  shrinking  lace.     Miss  Farren 

i  i i i .-1, accused  of  niUalcaneanor  in  tho prerenal 
<.f  I  I  guilty,  and  only  awaiting  her  sentence. 

w..i  not  attempting  to  prevaricate  or  defend  herself,  but  collapsing 
with  shame  and  distress,  und  willing  to  creep  into  a  m- ■•  Ho 

relthot  MIm  Verran  wat  to  lialcn  t  l*bnrledst 

lln>  girl's  dCYOttd  head.     "  F.vil  exam] .  t  abuMed,"  "  ingratitude," 

"  giddincew,"  "  uuwwthy  yielding  to  an  anworthj  JOUOg  nam's  advances." 
-.1  expression  Mi--  Barren  Looked  up  und  spoke  up  a  li. 
"No,  please,  BGm  llii'lici  1,  don't  say  so  ;  Mr.  Bishop  did  nut  nam 
B — lie  only  meant  to  be  kind."     And  there  Tid  broke  dree 
i  i. 

Mine  Parreii," 

itlierly  kindness  in  Mr.  Bishop  '" 
be  notes  to  Mub  Pferrco,  and  band  th<  m  to  ■  poor  desr 

deceived  girls'  exercises — notes  making  appointments  for  hidf-holitby; 
and  I  not i  j  was  found  and  whispered  about,  so  that  the  afTiircsn- 

i>ot  be  hushed  lip  >  ■••  n  il  Mis*  Charlotte  and  myself  would  consent  tofuck 
a  broach  of  truth.    Miss  Fan  tes  and  keep  the  appM*** 

ntente,  and  wear  particular  drcntM  for  the  0O0aaioneN — bringing  bsnre 

up  short,  summing  up  the  main  mi; 
lfeath— "  Oh  !   Mi*.  Farren  1" 

"  Oh  !   V  ' '  .  i  hoed  Miss  Charlotte,  in  *o  deep  a  voice  ft<ss 

have  something  m-pulchrnl  in  its  tones. 

■•  Ali.  i-i»l !"'  e  .  De  la  Rna,  clasping  her  bony  hands,  tl 

lime:  "Quelle  sottiso  I  If  that  cold,  *hy  monsieur  had  b»d 
taste  for  the  tournure,  if  be  bad  made  eyce  to  me,  ma  foil  bo  ahoeM 
Imve  been  BOO  pitas  chevalier  all  the  seasons,  without  these  vieillo 
den  ehe,  being  the  wfaer" 

"So,  so!"  Friiulrin  Kester  testified  in  her  art 

ty  an  titration  of  her  h'  ifl-iining  it  again,  all  the  mire 

shaking  BO  many  dumbbells,  while  (die  considered: 

"  Ea  bedeutete  nichts  die  Briele,  die  Rusammenkomrwn,  when  they 

••  loved  as  philosophers,  and  not  have  risked 

Man  Blount  stated  plainly:   "I  am  eurprised  that  you  could  be 
footfall,  Mi-:-  I  h  yon  ere  i  girl  of  eighteen.1' 
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nly  wrote  to  i  pleaded  the  pirl,  at  hay;  "and  once 

Mies  Martin's  bad  "p.-lling  in  her  dictation.     I  wore  no  par- 

.^a,  but  my  rod  shawl,  that  he  might  see  me  coming.     He  only 

me  to  Hampton  Court,  nnd  we  went  and  came  by  the  'bus  early. 

chestnuts  -were  in  flower  nt  Bushy,  nnd  I  saw  the  real  picture  whose 

I   was  copying ;   nnd  he  thought  1  was  looking  ill,  and  a  change 

da  me  good."    And  bare  ww  ■  n 

of  the  Iron  Dl 

'lis*  Farreii!"  mg  auHtarely. 

rice  or  three  hundred   liuire,  what  dm-   it  mutter?     To  Hampton 
Court  I  where  the  cook  and  the  housemaid's  young  men,  if  they  are  so  left. 
to  themselves  as  to  have  these  unnecessary  appendages,  wish  to  take  i 
•C  it  Sunday  !  but  they  know  it  ia  as  much  as  their  placed  arc  worth  to 
coastal.    Poor  igooi  a  I  Buy  have  some  aenae  of  propriety  aud 

obedience.     I  wonder  it  wan  not    Hampton  Court  on  a  Sunday,   Mia* 
1 1     I  need  not  say  you  i  i  your  situations ;  and  I 

anuot  tell  you  whether  I  am  glad  or  sorry  that  it  is  the  eve  of  the 
MidasHimer  holidays,  and  you  may  be  spared  disgrace,  or  that  society 
•ill  kae  in  know  how  could  the  0] 

dam  tm  nd    mo  with  the  rearing  and  training  of 

pwaglad;.  knew  that  mob  ipt  of  duty  occurred 

«ully  within  the  shelter  of  our  walla  ■     You'll  keep  your  room,  Miss 
rWwn:  you  are  not  lit  to  be  seen,  and  yon  will  not  be  guilty  of 
talker  fclly  in  my  house.     Bliss  Blount,  Mdlle.,  and  Fiaulein,  I  shall  feel 
■Men  cbliv  nr  overiookht     Ihfl  young  Indiva'  [wcking.     It  is  for- 

tofe  for  the  poor  innocent  young  thing*  thai  IfaOy  nro  Icmi  much  m-™ 
r*i*Wi  going  home,  to  discover  and   be  corrupted  by  this  disgraceful 
Mornnee.     Mica  Charlotte,  yon  will  be  so  good  as  to  accompany  me  to 
"••buag-rooi. 

Jim  Hibberd  sailed  out,  Miss  Charloii  ,  Madeniol 

•>WU<d  l»er  shoulders  with  that  incomparable  French  shrug,  Fi 
Bja»e4  her  "  So,  so !  "  with  nn  entirely  different  uote  of  meaning.     Miss 
"Ui*  believe  J  she  was  ml  ;.  whnt  was  a  great  deal  harder  to 

^w,  bod  ruined  young  Mr.   Bishop,  the  English  and  classical  master, 
tiauhed  she  con'  |  »>p  to  1  fbz  ever.     Miss 

"Wat  art  u(f  gruffly  to  do  as  she  was  bid,  throwing  8\  IdaT — 

*  If  you  don't  dry  your  eyes,  Miss  Farren,  you'll  have  Oft 

.  of  a  woman  to  have  left  off*  sties." 

ills  HiMk'mI  and  Mis*  Charlotte  were  i-i  their  0WB  room,  not  in  the 

■""nag-room,  with   il  i.ited  alabaster  vases 

•Hb  wax-flowers,  wb-re  thtf  girls  occasionally  appeared  in   low-nocked 

"*bite  drtaaea,  and  made  believe  they  were  attending  an  evening  party, 

nig  their  pieces  and  singing  their  ducts  in  public,  without  ■ 
°*o  «*  nipper,  and  the  wild   g»rln  ie  performance  to  Oal 

ban  without  ml  The  Miss  Flibbcrdi1  private 

r*Uorwa»nlitib-  i  red  with  n  ■•  carpet,  where 
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Lot* 


k-?.'.i.:c  not  hideoa*  silhouettes  a 

for  •:  ■:       M.  nl  dropped   into  the  nearest 

.  Mini  Charlotte  Mated  herself  inconveniently  on  i 
stool  and  ■•  round,  balancing  .  ■  n  one 

exposed  foot,  as  if  tli.it  :  lid  to  begin  with,  and  did  not  hart 

its  remaining  destroyed  by  buCUOB 

"  Chiad.^ine correspondence!  the  omnibus!  Hampton!  very  beedl 
and  low  I   I  I  *ecL    At  the  same  time  I'm  a*  sorry  as  can  be, 

1m  tii-     inn-,  Kitty;  and  what  is  to  beo  creature 

Whit   9t  ngrc*— they 

were  »ch (KiliniMrenes.    Thejooaal  pul  '  amour  of  poljteosas  mi 

awageness,  and  sit  iii  thou  ca*y  buff  ct^tj  of  familiarity  and  charity,  and 
v  their  pluni-cakc  and  grass  tM,  their  roast  pheasant  and  glass  of 
Madeira,  as  well  and  a  good  deal  b-.tii.-r  than  their  neighbours.     Tin 
K&is,  except  tin'  bad  ones,  who  cheat  and  hai 
through  them.    Then  I 
is  a  lango  bearing  of  the  la*Tj  the  i 

body  took  it  at  what  it  was  worth,  uuless,  iudced,  an  unlucky  lid  Fai 
in   nwtteni  of  '  BUnicncc,     Till   h  i   all  tlic  head  prizes  at  Mis* 

lids',  ni*'l   bt<n  quite  ;i  ri-.ii'Ic  km.!  da! 

otiDQ  a  little  orphan  pupil,  ad  tented  ;it  balf  price,  tip  through  the  it 

of  pupil-teacher  nud  JUBUR  governess,  and  Has   Lb  '.r«» 

of  chaaadoi  a*  we  have  Boon,  bul  was  the  uiost  easily  put  dm 

scrupulous    little    got Yet    Til    hod    conic  to    •:■ 

,i.  iii.t!.-'.  b  in  a 

"Who  would  law  thought  it  of  Tidl"  groan  Bart 

was  always  a  *i  I  lines*  about  that  child,  thougli  ll  iec!arc«A 

Ki-r  verses  were  worthy  of  a  Cantab.     She  would  lot  heiaalf  be  chests*^ 
ool  1 1  boose  and  hold  lo  i  alico,  and  twilled  and  plain,  an  I  I  naaa— 

and  Mruarc*eycs.    The  more  shame  to  Mr.  Bishop  '■ " 

"Not    at    all."   contradicted    -Miss    Uihberd,    getri  tr-. 

Hisliop  would  not  have  looked  twice  at  Tid  if  ahe  had  not  looked  . 

Bsaored  her  confounded  si  It  id  my  principle,  1 

lay  well-educated  girl  can  keep  the  most  presumptuous  young  n 
in  llie  kingdom  nt  a  distance,  if  a]  op  indeed!   a  *»#" 

mOOning  WIOW,  Who  atonof  manage  the  girls  witi... 
tooptidaor  the  mngunniinity  of  tin 
it  was  Biauop'i  bhuno,  the  blockhead  ought  to  hat 
eflta  about  before  he  led  astray  the  girl,  and  got  li«?r  into  a  row ;  v. 
.Miss  Ilibbcrd  maiutninc  1  it  i  1  avtray  the  fellow. 

i,  h  .lory  judgments  are  in  fbree  all  the  world  over. 

'■  I  will  speak  to  Mr.  Bishop  when  he  comes  for  his  f, 
nothing  more  to  do  with  liiui,"  ended  Miss  llibhcnl. 

■  M;-    Bl  op  a  school  over  egg  rasflfcl 

old  school,  you  know,  dear—  in   August,"  rag  H*s  Charlotte. 

tntingly.     "Might  net  she  try  Mr.  Bishop?     He  has  been  very 


ier  not  ' 


Tin's  Hi,  i.nvr. 


in 


:itt.  only  lo  hn*  not  got  too 
1  sic  that,  Dot  only  it  Hang  iu  a  hurry,  I 

hait  !>•  ucd  to  the  last  hair  p;   and  I  think  aom> 

turn*  glori  B — lie   could  not  mend  them 

ii,  I  suppose:  I  oonM  find  it  in  my  heart  to  ofier,  only  it  would  nol 
be  proper.  Dwr  mc !  I  don't  mean  because  l.o  is  n  gentleman,  Kitty  — 
*lirn  :  !  none  knowing  mj  age  better  than  yonr- 

a  great   deal  younger — but  because  of  our  position. 
•  •  is  no  such  tiling  yet  as  iron  gloves — I  don't  mean  the  old  gamr 
of  course,"  explained  Miss  Cluiilottc  ;  ,;  but  like  the  collars  and  I 

paper*.     Mjght  net  Miss  Blount  do  something  fof  Tid 
when  ad  so  \v»-ll  I  bfndcmoiselle  and  hare 

both  got  engagements  iu  die  oouatiyj  u  '  '  udt  K  itt  -.-.  Ibia 

vtntiotu  business  might  be  bushed  up.  1  nm  sum'  Mr,  Bishop  ami  Tid 
would  never  be  so  foolish  and  wrong  again.  It  h  dreadful  to  tliink  I  f 
tuning  off  two  inexperienced,  unprotected  young  persons;  it  must  f<  •■  I 
sob.  to  say  our  prayers,"  entrea  Charlotte, 

liter- i 

"A  work  i  «  Hibberd  laid  doara  the  hiw  n 

"Mi»-  -  was  to  keep  on  the  former  teachers,  tod  ■ 

Can't    y  hend,  Lot,"'  Mica  Hi bl M  I  1    0OoU&Ued    drily, 

a  Blount,  woo  is  a  remarkably  sensible  woman,  keep  her  off  air  and 

.  would  bo  an  idiot  to  take  the  two  of  them  ?     There  would  be  the 

ing  the-  governess  behind  the  n  door*  ItWtl  • 

of  Tid  if  die  can't  procuro  another  ritual* 

siua*!  Mi-  ill    the   deepest    depression.     "  Situation*  mn'l  a.« 

.ful  as  blacklK-nies  and  you  will  be  obliged  to  tell  the  reason 
•<*d  her  when  people  come  to  Beck  a  mi."' 

v,  that  i-i  her  business  !  "  exelaii Mi  i  liibberd,  losing  patience. 

"AaJ  l'i  oatogsintn 

kssjiirits  about  i)i!  ■  tvlienthatibolSfifsLvdlon 

.i  menial     I  have  quite  •  Don 
°y  Kami*  without  that.     I  will  speak  to  Mr.  Bishop,  on  the  ground  that 

■1  think  fit  to  spiak  to  me  before  taking  notice  of  i 
'•wWr*     1  will  do  no  more  than  point  out  to  the  n 
kaduhooourahle,  ongentlamanbl  iour." 


PTBI  II. 

Hit.  Bishop  ox  Duty,  asd  bsqkr  ['xamixatkht. 

Bor  was  the  roost  modest  of  men  :  he  blushed  an  oked 

' : ;  lie  w*»  ready  to  drop  down  when  he  presented  his  rani  a 
^kaineaa.     There  was  no  want  of  capacity  in  liia  broad,  fair  fbrahwadi 
**sa»when  it  wss  not  pink  with  ■  but  there  was  great  want  of 

■sanoe*.     How  so  modeat  a  man  and   Tid,  likewise  n  sensitive  girl, 
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ID    SO 

more 


10  pick  tip  t  parti'  lintnnce  and  advance  lo  what 

lliliburd  would  have  called   jJiilanJering,  was  one  of  the  punk* 
I  society  even-  day.     Mr.  Bishop,  besides  his  constitution*] 
shyness,  laboured  under  the  constraint  of  a  sense  of  wrosjg 
call  for  concealment. — not   in    tlm  affair  with  Tid.      Mr.   Bishop  wax  so 
infatuated  he  saw  to  culpability  there:  he  f-.lt  in  to  heaven, 

plorif  '.is  intercourse  with  Tid  ;   hot  Mr.  Bi-d.opliad  avi 

iig«  or  horaea — to  which  he  was  addicted :  he  smoked;   he  stool 
pasj  ial>ly.     A  reckless,  dissipated   young  man   he   ws*,  m 

particular  about   6  llavannabs  and  Manillas  than  the 

texture  of  his  kids  ;  and  lie  could  not  resist  the  desire  or  deny  himself  its 
gratification.     Ilia  long  trudges  on  foot,  his  joltinpf  rides  in  'busses,  his 
■>— In-  had  neither  mother  nor  sister  to  live  a — hH 

wearing,  worrying  profession,  his  solitary  life  might  be  I  uses.    Not- 

withstanding, to  enter  No.  2,  Lavender  Lnne,  or  any  other  virgin"* bower, 
with  an  odour  of  stale  tobacco,  oven  in  the  refined  guise  of  the  beat  eherocts, 
ilBf  tgUBliag  mid  DOking    from  hi  .  waa  a  privilege,  Mr.  Biahop 

was  sufficiently  open  to  reasou  to  recognize,  could  only  bo  accorded  to 
Fraulein  K.  -t.  i\  huge,  tranquil  countryman,  Iferr  ft  .  who  ne 

doubted  that  everybody,  Frnu  and  Fraulein,  approved  of  his  mt 
and  its  enchantment—  a  privilege  absoh"  0  a  young  Engti 

it  m  bis  •  mly  solace,  and  though  he 
neenx!  naif  to  smoke  half  nights  when  he  sported  his  oak  in 

Mr.  Bishop  was  constantly  sniffing  hia  own  air  guiltily,  unfu: 
hU  frayed-out  handkerchief  with  its  overdone,  atrocious  odour  of  patch 
drawing  hia  fingers  through  his  s<>ft  lank  hair.  In  hit  agonnd&ff  appn 
i'l"  nccuMtion  and  remonstrance  from  teachers  lib-  the  Mha 
R  bbeTds  and  the  female  heads  of  families,  Mr.  Bishop  ran  up  a  serioM 
score  Si  a  hnir-drewcr"*  for  nrcrnntie  pomades  and  perfumes,  and  lis 
bought  ami  psSd  for  as  man;  .  like  a  dnndy  on  the  steps  oi*  his 

i,  as  he  spent  on  n>ll<,  art  ry  morning  from  March  to  Novembe: 
had  Mob  slavish  dependence  on  a  bunch  of  violets,  "r  a  cluster  of  rosea, 
sprig  of  mignonette  or  htSotv  rash  his  si  i  son,  til 

he  could  not  venture  abroad  bo  plsj  fatfl  part  for  the  day  without  n 
in  Lin  button.     In  nid-wintar  be  trusted  a  hard  iVost  broke  scent 
Ionian   as   to   canine    noses.     Mr.   Bishop  was  the  youngest  unmarried 
let  at  No.  S  nc.    Ho  stood  five  fei  l*>ota:  he 

had  3a  nose,  and  aimottd*abapad  grey  eyes;    ho  was  weak  in 

whisker,  but  was  not  in  oonse«|ui  -m  <•  mi  li»r  left  to  himaelf  as  to  set  up  I 

in   forehead  even  when  it  was  pink, 
and  than  was  a  abann  In  the  reverential  diataaoa  he  kept  from  the  gi 
the  kind  of  chivalry  with  which  he  invested  them,  though,  being 
not  capable  ■  the  treatment — they  were 

[a  to  the  vagrant  aroma  of  tobacco,  i  pried  the  yonng  man 

to  lii-  lie  zest  that  the  thorn  gives  the  rose.     Bishop  was  a  great 

■  n  rite  with  the  girls;  many  of  them  doted  OB  him,  styled  him  in  conn 


pink. 
rU- 


;!•-.()  K 
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bop,"  "  sweet  Buibop,"  "  that  duel. 
tiiioasly  hoarded  tiu  i»>  dropped,  the  bits  t>(  paper  he  had  occasion 

to  write  upon,  particularly  tlie  eodi  of  >  he  lost,  dreamt  of  him, 

pUilcd  their  hair  at  him,  made  dreadful  alius]  ms  to  him  in  their  verses, 
which  would  hare  thrown  Biehop  into  fits  and  canted  him  to  bolt  in 
■ibc  and  dismay,  had  ho  understood  them,  as  In-  corrected  the  halting 
On  tin-  mid 

ily  cheated  him. 
ais  day  Bishop  nw  merely  in  class  to  gire  them  their  places  and 
rtturu  them  their  paper* ;  but  oven  to-day  Mi»  Bvwcutlc  popped  in 
with  her  bonnet  on  her  head,  giggling  and  causing  the  rest  to  giggle  at 
the  liberty. 

"Please,  madam,  do  me  the  favour  to  remove  that  bonnet,  I  cannot 
•rr  the  face.  I  shall  make  a  miitake,"  inplorod  -Mr.  Bishop.  Being  the 
m  be  was,  it  is  needless  to  say  Bishop  was  near-sighted. 

please,  Mr.  Bishop,"  responded  Miss  Bewcastle,  joyously  liliisp 
'•r  bead,  and  glancing  out  from  beneath  her  turned-back  curls,  "  it 
wi't  ceae  off.     I  tried  it  on  to  see  how  it  would  do  to  travel  with;  it 
bijost  come  in  from  the  I  ring  has  run  into  a  knot, 

:omc  off — you  can  try  ir  yourself  If  yotj  like — unless  I  cut  it,  ibfl 
nwitrinp.  Mr.  Bishop.  I'm  convinced  I'll  have  to  sit  with  it  at  dinner 
nd  let  before  Mi*  Ilibberd  nnd  Miss  Charlotte,  and  sleep  with  it,  which 
*W  lew  consequence,  as  I  leave  at  seven  in  the  morning." 

"Mr.  Bishop,  why  have  yon  put  me  fifth?"  broke  out  a  great  jrirl, 
1  would  not  mind  it  if  I  wire  not  below  that  minx 
*i<d»  Turner.  What  do  you  say  ?  Pit  here  only  one  day  nnd  the 
UasHibherds  and  tln>  rest  see.  me?  No,  I  won't,  air,  I  tell  you  plainly. 
1  aoold  not  mind  it  if  I  vttre  not  below  that  cunning,  spiteful  dwarf 
"*•*»  Turner,  nod  I  the  head  and  shoulder"  taller;  Bad  Mr.  7flUl 
an  |  am  the  best  artist  in  the  school  now.     I  tin  bad  ■  favour 

k  tae,  Mr.  Bishop" — and  the  furious,  ovexgrei  breast  began  to 

'■"e.aad  the  heart  within  to  melt  behind  the  muslin  Garibaldi — "ever 

***"— sob— "  I  (rave  you  "—sob,  sob — "  a  lozenge  for  your  cough- " 

"Mis*  Yates,  you  were  very  kind,  but  I  am  a  man  of  honour,"  pro- 
fcfcdMr.  Bishop.     u  You  are  nil  women  of  In. nmir,  young  gcntlewom.-n, 
Ntianal  hava  the  most  thorough  respect  and  regard.     You  bur*  all 
■■•elli  at  Jeost  I  hare  made  no  complaint.     If  any  one  of  you  U  the 
x  *rti>!  ohool,  1   protest  I  am  proud  to  hear  it:    but  that 

*tt*fleace  does  not  qualify  yon.  to  sit  highest  in  the  Enplish  nnd  rudi- 
■"asrjr  Latin  class.  Indeed,  I  think  I  would  be  content  with  one 
^«*incuon  if  I  were  you,  Min  Yates." 

.  Bishop" — and  big  rebellious  Mi 
mb-J'Bhoda  Turner  ba*  a  distinction  too." 

"And  it  is  my  due  when  you  are  allowed  to  gain  one,  and  you   • 
*•»  adverbs  from  adjectives,  and  wrote  in  your  essay 
*i  Lud  Chancellor  of  England,"  little  Khoda  defied  her. 
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Mr.  Bishop  was  1:0  more  fit  to  control  girls  than  be  wns  to  put  babies 
in  their  cradles,  or  embroider  pin-cushions.  He  could  be  firm  with  boys: 
the  fact  was,  thrif  callc-1  bim  a  contradictory,  obstinate  pig ;  but,  in  his 
present  development,  he  dealt  with  the  girls  in  so  gingerly  a  fashion,  was 
so  frightened  for  being  hard  or  harsh  to  them,  so  much  more  affronted 
than  they  were  at  the  idea  of  taking  liberties  with  them,  that  it  was 
necessary  Tid  should  .-it,  finishing  up  school- work,  with  a  womanly,  home- 
like air,  in  the  room  with  her  class,  positively  to  prevent  the  girls  copying 
each  other's  exercises  under  Mr.  Bishop's  well-formed  nose,  or  repeating 
their  lessons  to  be  said  by  heart  off  neatly-written  slips  of  paper,  neatly 
pinned  inside  their  wide  sleeves  or  under  their  fancy  aprons.  And  evil 
came  of  that  precaution  in  its  turn. 

Mr.  Bishop  passed  on  to  his  last  interview  for  the  season  with  Miss 
Ilibberd.  He  had  only  to  call  himself  back  and  correct  himself  for  wrong 
names  and  numbers,  for  first  cheating  himself  and  then  Miss  Ilibberd,  ami 
assure  her,  in  penitent  perturbation,  that  he  had  added  tip  the  whole  cor- 
rectly in  his  lodgings  last  night,  and  he  could  not  tell,  with  all  his  mathe- 
matics, why  the  sums  would  come  out  wrong  in  her  drawing-room  next  day. 

Miss  Charlotte  entered,  ducked  to  Mr.  Bishop,  and  dropped  down  on  a 
chair,  with  her  whole  drapery,  crinoline  and  all,  swathed  round  her  in  the 
most  inexplicable  manner. 

Miss  Ilibberd  shook  out  her  dress,  smoothed  her  gloved-bands  with  a 
significant  frown  at  Miss  Chailotte,  aud  said,  stiffly,  "  I  have  a  few  words 
more  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Bishop.  I  am  exceedingly  sorry,  I  am  shocked  it 
the  cause  of  it." 

•'  It  is  the  smoking  at  last,"  thought  the  young  man.  "I  had  out  my 
match  on  Wednesday  before  I  was  beyond  the  shrubbery.  I  was  thinking 
of  Till,  and  I  might  have  been  in  the  drawing-room,  or  in  a  first-class 
carriage,  it  would  have  been  all  the  same.''  But  he  answered  hypocriti- 
cally, the  perspiration  starting  at  every  pore  :  "  I  am  very  sorry,  madam, 
I  am  at  a  loss ''  and  there  stopped  for  the  crisis. 

"  Mr.  Bishop,  I  believe  you  have  become  acquainted,  under  our  roof, 
with  our  governess,  Miss  Farren?" 

"  Madam,  I  have  the  honour,"  gasped  Mr.  Bishop,  his  former  flush,  i° 
the  unexpected  shock,  paling  to  a  girl's — to  Tid's  paleness. 

"  The  honour  ! ''  Miss  Ilibberd  could  not  help  repeating  in  a  hip'1 
k«'V.  "  The  honour  which  could  be  shown  in  writing  notes — such  notes  in 
a  Indies' -school,  and  in  going  in  'busses  to  Hampton,  and — and  other  places 
on  half-holidays." 

"  Madam,  madam  !  " — stammered  Mr.  Bishop,  more  faintly,  clasping 
his  shabby  hat  to  his  heart. 

"  We  had  reason  to  expect  more  consideration.  Having  conducted 
ourselves  with  unblemished  integrity  all  our  lives,  we  were  justified  in 
imagining  that  a  young  lady  and  a  gentleman  would  respect  our  roof,  and 
the  confidence  we  placed  in  them,  and  not  indulge  in  the  most  repre- 
hensible associations  and  appointments.   We  have  been  mistaken :  tempta- 
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tioiw  have  been  presented,  deceit  li;w  been  practised.  Our  young  people — 
the  numerous  household  of  young  ladies  of  the  highest  character — who 
liave  been  living  under  our  care  and  profiting  by  the  instructions  given 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Charlotte  and  myself,  have  been  exposed  to 
the  most  unsettling,  the  most  demoralizing  influences." 

Miss  Hibberd  delivered  her  harangue  with  great  stateliness.     Miss 
Charlotte  listened,  much  impressed. 

"  Miss  Hibberd,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  burst  out  Mr.  Bishop.     "  I  had 
no  conception  you  would  regard  any  little  approach  I  made  to  Tid,  to 
Miss  Farren,  in  so  dark  a  light.     I  would  have  asked  your  permission — 
I  mean  about  Hampton  Court :  I  know  now  I  ought  not  to  have  written 
the  notes,  but  I  was  so  accustomed  to  writing — no,  to  correcting  things, 
imaginary  letters  along  with  her — that  I  could  not  resist  the  inclination — 
though  I  should  have  controlled  myself — to  have  one  of  her  own  com- 
position all  to  myself.     But,  about  Hampton  Court,  I  would  have  asked 
ywmisnion,  only  asking  is  such  hard  work  to  me,  Miss  Hibberd;  and  then 
you  know — you  know,  you  might  have  refused." 

"  I  would  have  refused  most  undoubtedly,  Mr.  Bishop,"  Miss  Hibberd 
Ksural  him.  "  I  would  have  been  very  much  annoyed  ;  but  my  faith  in 
you  would  not  have  been  destroyed.  I  might  not  have  felt  under  the 
jainful  necessity  of  informing  you  that  your  services  will  not  be  required, 
under  any  circumstances,  next  session  at  Lavender  Lane." 

"Very  well,  Miss  Hibberd,"  assented  young  Bishop,  so  quietly,  that 
lie  might  have  had  an  engagement  at  the  Due  d'Aumale's,  or  been  free  to 
"line  at  the  Star  and  Garter,  and  moved  towards  the  door. 

The  sudden  manliness  touched  Miss  Hibberd  more  than  any  apology 
w  display  of  ignorance  of  the  world,  rashness,  single-heartedness — 
Mr.  Bishop  looking  so  young  all  the  time.  "  I  have  no  fault  to  find 
*'d«  your  teaching  or  conduct  in  other  respects,"  conceded  Miss  Hibberd. 
''In  spite  of  your  imprudence,  I  will  stretch  a  point  and  let  you  have  a 
Ninionial,  if  you  wish  it,  Mr.  Bishop." 

"Thank  you" — Mr.  Bibhop  still  expressed  himself  with  unusual  self- 
*BthJ  and  with  a  little  bitterness.  "  I  am  a  young  strong  fellow ;  I  have 
■*i  a  good  education,  thanks  to  a  poor  father.  I  believe  there  is  nothing 
'jainst  my  character ;  but  I  cannot  aflbrd  to  dispense  with  the  favour." 

Miss  Hibberd  drew  her  desk  towards  her  while  Miss  Charlotte  blew 
"f  nose.  Miss  Hibberd  paused,  and  said  again,  in  her  rage  for  being 
Jlia.  "I  feel  for  any  member  of  my  sex ;  I  would  shield  her  from  blame, 
'**pt  where  fairness  must  be  compromised.  I  think  it  is  but  fair  to 
Ml  you  that  I  do  not  believe  you  would  have  been  so  foolish  if  Miss 
'ifren  had  not  been  equally,  nay  still  more  foolish — for  a  woman's  dis- 
Wttioa  should  never  be  off  its  guard,  and  ought  to  inform  and  confirm  a 
"*>'».  Miss  Farren  has  forfeited  my  good  opinion  for  perfect  judgment 
,Dd  propriety.  I  am  very  much  disappointed  in  Miss  Farren;  she 
«*mot  continue  at  Lavender  Lane,  and  be  Miss  Blount's  successor,  as 
I  intended." 
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in  Hibberd  !  "— Miss  Hibberd -started,  Miss  Charlotte  Itffi 
i     her  Tr.'t ;  the  voice  was  so  resolute,  so  eager,  so  full  of  a  t, 
longing  hope  and  gladness — "If  yon  any  tint,  it  may  be  worth  my 
to  offer  to  Miss  Farren  what  1  km  not  had  th  rjffisr  btfera 

may  be  worth  a  d'-vtitut.-  yo&fig  girl  like  Tid's  while  to  accept  me.     I 
am  young,  sti  the  most  available  weapon,  that  of  a  good  < 

tion.     Bless  you!  I'm  learned  bolide  Tid,  ehm  right  as  s'i 

I'm  a  thousand  linn's  bi  -tier  qualified  to  keep  the  wolf  from  &B  door  than* 
.       uiig  j.-irl.     1  have  my  Inst  quarter's  salary,  and  I  dWt  owe  mora 
dan  a  trifle.     I'll   rtttttet  myself  to  a  cheroot  a  day,  or  I'll  give  them 
up  altogether.      It*  I   don't  get  more  teaching  I  am  tnrn   book-keeper, 
.    reporter,   prompter.     I'm  young  and  strong,  and  thank 
God,  1U-  has  kept  mc  honest.     What  idiould  hinder  mc  from  marrying 
Tid,  and  working  for  her  and  with  her?     Shell  help,  if  I  am  forced  to 
let  her.     She  i-  DOt  useless,  nervous,  proud:  rim's  an  earnest,  energetic, 
simple  darling.     I  know  she's  simple,  but  I  prefer  the  woman  with  heart 
and  brain,  courage  and  resource,   to  the   helpless,  haughty,   su*j> 
Woman,  though  the  first  has  the  guileleamess  to  be  cheated.     We' D 
be  cheated  !"  raved  Mr.  Bishop,  like  an  inspired  young  madman,  "sdJ 
grave   fcr  a  moment,  nnd  thin  laugh  and  grow  wiser.      I  duret  Mt 
haw   Mk)  ii    Tid    from   the  security   :md   prosperity  of  a  father's  hutue: 
but  she  baa  told  mc  slio  is  a  penniless  orphan,  ai  ,.'d  jnc  you 

can  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  her.     What  is  to  hinder  ne  frax 
marrvinq  Tid  Foxren,  and  finding  room  for  her,  and  strength  wi' 

I  bliss  in  her,  in  my  lodgings  at  Clapham  ?  You  cannot  say  I  bnTeoot 
told  yon  this  time.  Miss  Hibberd." 

"  My  deal   Mr.  Bishop,"  Miss  Hibberd   was  r 
her  handsome  old  face  looking  young  again  ;   Mini  Charlotte  was  patt> 

•  modest,  fervent  young  man  on  the  back,  an  if  he  wore  her  am; 
aud  Till,  in  the  background,  was  prepared  to  find  the  poorest  msirtfg* 
with  him  infinitely  before  going  off  in  n  cnrringe-and-1'..ur  with  a  mil* 

lionnnire 

TM  Iffta  married  in  a  country  church,  not  very  far  off,  in  K 
the  Misses  Hibberd  were  spending  their  holidays.      Yon  may  be  rorehef 
wedding-gown  was  a  very  plain  one,  and  as  it  ed  rain,  shews* 

thankful  1 0  1  ira  her  old  red  shawl  tucked   town]  her  OS  «bc  ran  fr*"1 
the  porch  to  the  cab.     The  Mixer*  Hibberd  wen-  thort  itentaiwo. 

and  without,  put tiir.':  down  their  names  in  the  rcgiV  a  orthofe^ 

silks  and   white   bonnets     that    on  Miss   Charlotte's   broad  head  falling 
obstinately  back  to  the  nap  xposing  her  wild  natural 

front*.     Miss  Rloitui  walked  up  the  aisle  in  exact  lime  for  tliu  ceremccy. 
in  b«t  01  ler  woollen  gown  and  mantle  in  tbc  third 

a  hetter  situated  in  her  lit".' ;  a  trifle  of  dust,  but  nothing 
tn  choke  her,  ami   the  company  of  an  intelligent 

ly  to  her  reaacti 
windows,  and  were  much  struck  when  she  descriljod  n  canary  bin! 
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within  the  closed  curtains  of  a  four-post  bed,  found  dead  in  the  morning. 
Miss  Blount  carried  in  her  hand  a  present  for  Tid — not  a  card-case,  or  a 
fish  knife  and  fork,  or  a  toilette  bottle ;  but  a  thermometer  for  testing 
the  heat  of  her  sitting-room  at  Clapham,  and  directions  for  ascertaining 
the  mineral  qualities  of  the  water  she  drank  there — warranting  Tid  that  if 
she  were  careful  to  breathe  fresh  air  and  drink  pure  water,  she  need 
not  mind  much  besides :  she  would  thrive,  and  she  might  make  Bishop 
thrive.  "But  no  narcotics — mind,  Tid,  not  a  narcotic  any  more  than 
alcohol,  on  pain  of  a  gradual  stupefaction  of  the  brain.  Break  your 
husband's  pipe,  Tid  ;  fling  away  his  cherished  weed ;  never  mind  though 
he  be  as  restless  as  a  whirlwind  and  as  cross  as  two  straws.  No  narcotics, 
else  you  will  have  him  dull,  and  grey,  and  sodden,  and  imbecile  in 
no  time." 


CHAPTER  III. 
TlD  AND  HEB  HUSBAND  TO  THE   RESCUE. 

Tid  was  the  wife  of  Mr.  Bishop,  in  the  lodging  at  Clapham,  and  by  the 
express  favour  of  the  Miss  Hibberds,  came  and  went  with  the  train,  and 
acted  as  day  governess  at  No.  2,  Lavender  Lane.  It  was  a  dangerous 
precedent  which  the  Miss  Hibberds  established,  and  they  had  a  great 
many  consultations  before  granting  it ;  but  grant  it  they  did.  Tid  told 
Bishop  she  liked  it.  It  would  be  different  when  she  had  a  house  of  her 
own  to  manage,  but  now  she  preferred  bustling  about  and  "  breaking  her- 
self by  degrees  of  classes,  tasks,  and  school-girls : "  it  was  a  remarkably 
fine  autumn,  and  when  it  was  wet  she  had  her  waterproof  cloak  and 
goloshes.  Everybody  knew  her,  and  was  kind  to  her,  and  she  lunched 
with  the  Miss  Hibberds  at  least  twice  a  week — in  confidence,  she  believed, 
every  time  the  dear  old  things  had  anything  particularly  nice  to  them- 
selves. The  evenings  were  sufficient,  as  yet,  for  Tid's  shopping,  her 
adventures  in  housekeeping,  her  enterprises  on  Bishop's  shirts  and  hand- 
kerchiefs, gloves  and  stockings,  new  wristbanding  and  collaring,  and 
darning,  and  clearstarching  and  ironing.  Bishop  was  at  home  then  to 
run  in  and  chatter  to,  to  help  through"  with  his  pupils'  themes,  to  ask 
reading  from,  if  he  wanted  to  be  asked,  and  stroll  out  with  nnd  "  have  a 
smoke  with,"  as  Bishop  called*  it  putting  a  force  on  language,  and  build 
castles  in  the  air  with,  and  have  glimpses  of  harvest-homes,  and  searches 
for  bats  nnd  beetles  on  earth,  and  constellations  in  the  sky,  like  a  pair  of 
Cockneys,  clever,  slightly  pedantic  and  scientific,  attached  to  each  other. 
In  the  process  Tid  was  always  taking  care  of  Bishop,  bringing  him  in  to 
slipper,  getting  him  up  to  breakfast,  inciting  him  to  courage  and  con- 
stancy in  his  profession.  Tid  Boon  lost  her  childishness — not  her  child- 
likeness,  that  was  indestructible — and  learned  to  distinguish  between 
sloelmves  and  the  Chinese  herb,  and  silk  ribands  or  ribands  three- 
fourths  cotton.     Bishop,  on  his  part,  grew  more  composed   nnd   more 
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Texem  to  tlie  smoking,  as  n  represent..- 

.ij  him*.  If,  and  n*  U  .  :i1'k  indulgence.      By   !'  iiisli«f 

wreathed  curl«  of  smoke  over  a  cradle,  shouldered  a  baby,  and  was  im- 
pelled to  take  the  command  of  a  uuwery-inaid   and  a  perambulator,  it 
would  be  as  steady  as  a  rock  under  so  much  ballast,  ami  the 
1o  defiant  under  so  imicli  inn -niuitv.  until  be  rallied  girls  like  a  brother, 
ami 

It  wm  a  fun-  autumn  down  at  Richmond  10  Ihott  who  did  Dot    i 
il.i-:  be  too  much  of  a  good  thing.    M       Bli  i    ',  arbo  kaM  tf 

strong-minded  teaching  in  galleries  and  muwumf,  and  above  all,  u 
great  draughts  of  frcah  air  on  Richmond  Hill,  lloanalow  Heath,  aid 
Wimbledon  Common,  came  often  to  I ■•U  'J"i d  what  Bishop's  smoking  would 

bring  bin  i  ■-  mill  tc  1"-^  Iht  to  j'im  tin'  least  on  th«»  heath,  or  u* 
nmoo,  at  the  UN.  illovad  the  girli  their  fill  ef 

r  cresses  lo  tin. ii-   bread  ind  milk:   hut   DO  narcotics,  under  DM 
of  her  vengeance,  not  ef  g   tea  or  colTee.     Miss  Blount  was  constant'r 
preaobiag  that,  onh    •  they  had    (bander  unci  rnin  soon,  tlicxo  would  In 
inlluonan—  that   British  version  «f  cholera  in  tho  spring.      B 
minded  Misb  Blount  any  more  than  the  Gorermnent  Commix*!on  01  I 
■   Council  mind   the  Jeremiah*   who   (•  i  1   have  bit 

••■  iii  :ith  :it  homo  one  ef  i  won't  look  ehax] 

BIthjf  Father  Tbnmea.    It.  «•■  ■  itumn,  with  huge  walani 

tawny  apea  bearing  splendid  purpk   clu 

when  there  mw  r  rough  of  people  laid  down  with  sore  throat,  »n 
un-English  uoro  throat,  under  which  the  strength  sank  almost  wiiboat 
pain  it,  or  held  out  day*  and  wcckl  with  the  strange  loathe 

!■>,  unhicikea  by  all  the  doctors*  efforts,  unti'  b  rattle sounded 

j  id  the  pationl  waa  gone  when'  then  ema  no  need  of  healing, 

Jn  one  day  b  ifa   Uiai   li  A   Miss  Charlotte  were  aeiu<!  I 

the  epidemic.     "Miss  Hihhrnl  iickimwlcdged  tailing  ill,  aud  predict' 
ailment.     Mi*s   Charlotte   wandered  about   trying   to   obey   order 
hwking  for  more,  with  (lvi!  ili  (litctidi.l  eyes,  till   Mi      II 
in  the  middle  of  a  speech,   stared   at  her    sister,   add    di recti 

got  the  *oro  throat,  also,    look  at  it,  doctor." 
t'hnrh  iir's  throat  w;w  found  the  mure  fungus-grown  of  the  two.    Tin 
Itered  Col  0  mosni  nl  till  it  occurred  to  Miss  Hibberd  it 

r  there  should  be  no  survivor;   the  t«<  !•  ng  done  th 

in  company,  there  was  some  comforl  in  dying  toj  •■•liiwl  w»* 

the   Iii  i.   thing  to   bo   though!    oJ   in    their  growing  hclpleaeuctB—  "he 

i   B,  and  other  people's  children,  committed  to  them  :  of  course  &*J 
must  be  sent  home  immediately.    Tin  re  would  he  a  dim  inky  in  gathctirg 
ih?  school  together  egnin,  nnd  they  were  not  rich,  Mies  11. 
with  a  aigfa;   but  mffioiant  Ibr  the  day  wax  tin*  evil  thereof:  it  was  pro- 
bnble  there  would  he  no  more  need  of  collecting  <o  f«r  as 

Mihs  Elibberdl  wore  concern.  .1.     The  greotcat  dilliculty  was 
ahUdran  I  and  those  whose  residencea  were  at  a  dbtance 
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the  winter  day  sliorteuing,  and  Miss   Hibbei-d  feeling  more  nnd  more 
poorly,  and  Miss  Charlotte  forced  to  lie  down  already  I 

Mitw  Hibberd  could  not  be  too  thankful  that  Tid  was  thorp,  nud 
Mr.  Bishop  coming  presently,  they  would  not  mind  seeing  the  girls  to 
the  railway  station ;  and  Miss  Blount  called  too,  and  came  in  for  a  second, 
though  it  was  an  infected  house. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Hibberd,  I  have  no  fear  of  infection,  I  never  had,  you 
know.  I  believe  it  is  a  delusion ;  at  least,  it  is  nothing  but  bad  air,  and 
that  is  pretty  general  over  the  country.  Read  Florence  Nightingale's 
Seta  on  Nursing,  if  you  don't  credit  me.  Let  me  take  the  girls.  Where 
is  the  use  of  sending  them  home,  spreading  infection,  if  there  is  infection? 
Catching  their  deaths  of  sudden  panic,  fatigue,  and  cold,  a  great  deal  more 
likely.  I  have  been  so  particular  about  space  and  air  at  Park  Terrace 
that  I  can  accommodate  double  my  number  upon  a  pinch  with  open 
windows — open  windows,  Miss  Hibberd." 

"  Miss  Blount,  you  are  a  lady,  you  are  a  good  woman,  and  a  friend  in 
need,"  said  Miss  llibbcrd  huskily  through  her  poor  throat.  "  But  who  is 
tf>  teach  all  the  girls?  You  have  thirty,  twenty  6f  mine  would  be  fifty. 
Fifty  girls  without  teaching  and  discipline,  like  fifty  soldiers  without 
fighting  or  drill,  they  would  get  into  harm  or  fall  ill  at  once." 

"I  will  teach  them  if  Miss  Blount  will  permit  me,"  said  Mr.  Bishop, 
stepping  forward.  "  I  will  get  up  in  the  morning  and  take  them  before 
and  after  my  filled-up  hours:  I  can  manage  girls  without  help  since  I  have 
been  obliged  to  manage  Tid." 

Tid  did  not  smile  as  he  had  expected,  standing  close  to  him,  and 
stealing  a  cold  shaking  hand  into  his;  her  round  dimpled  face  was  very 
pale,  her  dewy  lips  dry. 

"  Good  heavens,  Tid,  you  are  not  ill !  "  he  cried,  putting  out  his  hand 
to  pull  her  to  the  door,  and  betraying  panic  instantaneously. 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Tid,  rousing  herself;  "and  I  will  stay  with  the  Miss 
Hihberds." 

"Out  of  the  question,  child,"  Miss  Hibberd  was  fit  to  proclaim;  "  you 
most  go  with  your  husband,  and  besides  there  can  lie  no  communication 
between  my  house  and  Miss  Blount's.*' 

"For  myself,  I  should  not  mind  as  to  communication,"  protested  Miss 
Blount;  "  but  I  am  afraid  if  we  are  to  have  any  peace  we  must  yield  a 
little  to  the  popular  prejudice." 

"I  cannot  allow  it,  Tid,"  said  Bishop  in  a  loud  voice,  dying  away  as 
he  ended  and  caught  Tid's  eye. 

"  Yes,  you  will  allow  me,  Bishop,"  she  said,  resolutely.  "  Come  and 
*pcnk  to  me,"  and  she  took  him  aside. 

"Are  you  tired  of  life,  Tid — are  you  tired  of  me?"  he  cried,  dis- 
tractedly. "  Yon  are  not  in  a  fit  state  to  undertake  the  sacrifice,  nnd  it  is 
not  required." 

"  No,  it  is  voluntary,"  she  said.  "  Would  it  keep  me  safe  from  death  to 
refuse  to  enter  the  dark  valley  when  my  friends  pass  through?    I  tell  you 
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•I  g«  with  them,  Bitrhop,  and  if  I  have  »  double  Bft  I 
ileal  I  Oh  !  Bishop,  Bishop,  were  they  idle  words  epok- 

centuries  ago,  about  loving  father  or  mother,  husband  or  wife,  or  child, 
more  than  Him,  and  not  being  worthy  of  liim  ? " 

"  We  have  be  '  '     i;'      Kd,"  glW  Oh  I  Iho  mortal 

.-,  tin-  trulirf  liuin:ui  IIiInIJ  i:f  liml  groan. 

v,  Bishop,  hcair  me.     I  am  not  going  to  wander,  1  am  not  ligbl 
in   (!,c  li.-iid,  but  1  I  i  thinking  of  one  of  the  girls'  Scotch  soags 

wliii.li  tlic  papas  like  bfttcr  tliBn  tlie  operas  ;  this  is  it — 

Mi***  gVva  nic  meat,  she's  gi'en  me  > 
Bufl  ben  mr  comfort  a'  tnf  .1 

I  il»nc  uri  Wic  uiv  nasoi 

Tlit!  Him  Hibt'  Bad  oU      rben  I  could  baldly  earn 

them,  they  helped  u*,  or  *  ><>t  have  come  together,  or  having  corur 

together,  you,  poor  fellow,  would  have  been  hanwd  to  death  with  can*. 
Though  wc  arc  in  a  Pro  tartan  t  country,  wc  are  not  fond  of  married  wl 
in  dttutlonj  in  England.     Bo,  Bishop,  I  dare  not  leave  the  poor,  gad 
Milliards  after  afl  they  h.ive  done  tot  n 

i  how  can  I  bo  ■partf*  I  from  yon,  Tid  ?     I  cannot  bear  it." 

"  Y.K,  rlc.'ir  Bishop, I'll  t « ■  1 1  you  how  I  will  help  yon,    Cnmo  night  aid 

morni  end  of  Lavender  Line,  where  you  will  see  the  houae  aid 

Miss  Hibberd's  window.     I  will  hang  out  my  red  shawl,  the  shawl  yea 

used  to  know  me  by  at  a  distance,  you  remember f     That  will  show  yos 

I  am  '.v-.ll.     If  you  ever  do  i  shawl,  then  you  have  lay  leave  to 

on  Hint  niter  tlio  lioir-i.,  :mrl  stay  with  me  and  take  care  of  me,  mr 

•v.     I  know  yen  would  giving  vp  your  cbssM, 

letting  everything  take  its  chance,  and  running  any  rinks  yourself;  neither 

Miu  Blount,  nor  the  Miss  Hibberds  would  want  to  separate  man  and  wife 

in  the  cireumfltancea.     But  I  will  not  bo  smitten;  you  heard  what  Mi» 

at  in! '■■<■iji.ii,  and  people  like  me  arc  never  win 

'I'liiT!'  iv. n  In  ratafl   i"   the  poor  girl's  hysterical  speech  (*ho  was  as 

I  judge  the  moment  her  husbati  1  left  he  i.     There  was  heroism 

in  Bi  itb  his  heart  tdatche  or  and  leoting  Tid  to  do 

lirr  duty  in  tin-  j- iv.  -  of  death.     It  must  have  wanned  tho  old  hearts  and 

i  il»i  old  frames  in  the  daogei  i  inning.     There  were  few 

things  more  touching  than  Tid  watching  by  her  old  friends'  sick  beds, 

giving  t In  in  their  medicines  and  cordinla,  carrying  inquiries  and  message* 

the     no   to   lie  other,  reading  to  them,  wri  "hem,  solacing 

them  in  «  She  restored  the  courage  of  the  ti : 

■  cook  and  the  grenadiers  of  housemaid*  and  laundry-maid»,  who  had 

idurunce  of  small-sized  Tid.    The  domestics  had 

... Mily  beside  themselves,  and  they  one  and  all  declared  that,  though 

!    .red  their  mistTctees  and  left  them  to  «'  them 

tal  nurses,"  they  WOnld  have  hi'giin  eacll  one  to  feel  a  Inmp  in  lwr 

tli  i-.  ..-:t  as  big  as  an  egg  and  ;i.i  black  as  a  plum,  if  it  had  not  been  fit 

dear,  clever,  pretty  young  Mrs.  Bishop,"  whom  they  hod  all 
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Farren  as  v.  »i  m 

up  und  down  stairs,  and  upoke  so  cheerily,  and  came  <m; 
«■  meals  as  religiously,  and  sensibly,  and  thaskfoll .  ft  woman, 

dear  heart  !  and  she  a  young  wife  in  a  deli' 
froin  her  husband  an  doted  on  tins  ground 
to  the  dismalest  sick-room*  in  the  world.     It 

another  that  went  to  the  heart  liko  a  clasp-knife,  u  the  fat  cm>k,  who 
n  figure  of  ipeeeb,  expressed  it,  it  mi  to  WC  yotBBg  Mrs.  BUhe-p 
out  that  old  red  ahawl  of  hem  a*  a  sign  to  her  husband. 
old  red  ahawl  of  Tid'a  which  had  figured  gloi 
which  had  beeu  £»tiiili;ir  to  Bishop  aa)  a 
reamt  it  would  serve  as  a  nag  of  ho[  top  wImd  they  wens 

quite  an  old  married  couple !     She  had  hwighfd  aha  migbl  wrap  her  1 
in  it  in  default  of  something  less  venerable,  and  had  said  to  herself  In  r 
would  U  dooi  worse  for  being  carrie<l  about  in  a  shawl  diat  had 

la  grandmother;  but  never  that  it  should  ben  signal  of  lift 
health,  and  a  fair  day  on  the  morrow,  like  I  I   tin-  KB 

oiwet,  to  the  baby's  father.     Tid  wnuld  unfurl  tin-  -haw  I  an 
Ww  minutes  at  the  balf-opea  window,  with  thi         d   blowing 
tussling  her  eyes,  as  if  she  could  see  Bishop  yonder,  beyond  the  aca 
»Wc  the  lamps  began  to  twinkle,  and  then  she  would  clasp  her  ban 
tadi  a  prayed  ate  tbo  UiN  Hibhcrds,  nr  !..i,,-if,  or  Bishop,  or 

Wanborn  baby— for  WO  strange  fancies  Bad  gleams  of  BfJOO 

■|4»— U  was  a  sweet  soul  ind  Hecreoj  hand, 

Poor  Bishop's  heart  would  lie  thttmrring  liko  a  ataBJB -engine,  ae 
at  Wold  not  smoke  a  single  pud*  after  the  days  hard  routine,  win  mi  he 
rsMaad  the  end  of  Lavender  Lane,  and  came  in  tight  of  the  banner,  blood- 
nd,  ace  that  of  thr*  Moravian  mint  of  Bethlehem,     lb-  would  lake  off  his 
Wtwhea  he  caught  tin-  I  pee  of  it;   he  might  be  praying,  to 

"•ftayar  of  as  honest  and  brave  a  heart  as  ever  beat  in  a  breast  exposed 
tsdxnind  steel.     Toor  Bishop  did  more  than  venture  his  own  heart,  fa  • 
♦*Wutd  his  hearts  darling,  and  his  heart's  peace  for  tho  future.     "  Silver 
•■d  pjeld  have  I   non<*,  but  such  :i*  I  birre  give  I  thee.'     One.-  K-  *■.< 
'Wlill  three  minute-  be  red  ahawl  shook  out,  m id  he  got  so 

'^,  blind,  and  dizsy  that  )<  lean  again-  t Tailing.     When 

■  came  to  himself,  the  shawl  was  blushing,  like  the  warm  blood  of  Life 
■"dibs  rosea  of  June  against  the  old  yellow  brick  house,  and  a  policeman's 
ha*!***  on  hi«  arm.     "  Young  mai  fy>  "  tliir* 

behave*  i«  more  tlian  I  can  put  up  with.     1  have  seen  you  an 
«/ lbs  ■aine  house  erery  night  I  have  comet  If 

-re  only  a  rooonshiny  loryer,  such  as 
8wr¥,  it  is  no  business  of  mine ;  but  you  must  bare  done  wiih  the  uiek, 
Wttao  if  you  happens  to  have  burglarious  intentions,  I'm  biowed  if  I'm 
**  answerable  for  allowing  all  this  spying,  without  reporting  yc, 
■epKlor,  and  having  you  up  at.  the  office." 

Tha  re»l  sliuwl  was  now  flutfa  ring  fn  i  ly,  and  Bish<  |  raa  wont  lo 


1    .1  111*11 

with  a 

' 

u  mi  . 
rift  Bad 


i,  "  I  MB  looking  out  for  u  token  from  my  wi' 

there  it  i*.     She  is  yonder,  and    I  cam  afca  is  nursiug 

ladies  ill  with  d  .  ;i  disease  m  infectioasn&thc  typhus,  and 

romiM  oth  a 
sman  !C/s  grasp  relaxed,  and  b  from  i  nan. 

thai  of  ;i  nan  »f  flash  oad  bloed,  a  Guuihr-ttaii  hi 
pet  little  daughter.     u  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir  :    that    i- it  JiMn 
If  JOU  m  '    ■■••  1 1  tip*  Q  mi'  uilii  it  -.l>i:y,"  lie  Mid  lliC  next  mO 

i&OfJ,  "  I'll  come  down  Again  upon  you,  swift 
drop  our  aoqat  15ut  I  believe  you  are  sjxaking 

i  second  time,  •'  and  I  v. .  ' 

The  epidemic  had  exhausted  h  -■•  1  iibberds  livi 

n«-t  die     XSd  orae  •  true  ]  BTBT  took  the  diphtheria,  nud  ; 

bably,  by  bw  kind    lonstancy,  Bared  her  neighbours  from  tin-   i 

Mi.-sfiil  was  the  reunion 
vrifc  in  the  I'   i  .    ho*  cordial  were  Miss    Blount,  I 

Hibl  ■  ad  lid,  whan  theysll  met  again:  I  i>p  and  Tat 

wan  prani  ti  i  to  the  mi  M  honourable  post*;  ami  li  m  Biahi  p*s  name  and 

ovr  and  an  exeeilent  teacher  roae,  till  '1 
mure  uuless  when  she  laught  hex  little  children,  but  stayed  at  home,! 

folly  oocopi  luagora  of  her  bright  raboi  ban  house  and  j 

Mid   I  nng  and  Did,  rich  end   ;><u.r;    :iinl 

id  wooid  .  fof  aahairl witlioul  ih*. 

ug  into  their  eyes,  to  ifcej 
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1'iu.tu:  ar«  som-.  i»l  history  lli:i!  will   ftthl  b  .1  DOrtI, 

mondizc  more  pereuaaiTeiy  than  ■  senhoo     11k  Ibot-ptlata  of  the 

in  hum..;  more  isolated 

results  we  owe  to  His  gorernnu-nt   of  the    universe.     The  Master-Hand 
which  coerce*,  to  a  few  given  limic,  tl  human  at 

•Itawt  in  more  palpable-  evidence;  the  thing  w  ■'  call  human  greutneu 
IMohro  itself  I  the  theatrical   pretensions  in   which  ||    n  • 

oooaaU ;  ui<i  v.  rer  the  hnrnthatlna;  stud 

iV«k  that  U»e  loftiest  of  our  fellows,  villi   t!  their  works,  form 

brt  io  many  instrument*  of  a  nursery  game  in  the  hands  of  n  superiur 

Wb»t,  for  i  is  the  career  of  Louis  X«|k.i<  .r»  imt  a  providential 

.'    Tin-  mii^t  cursory  fcooBeotion  of 
Jrriraie  will  bring  up  the  coincide n c<»,  that  both  emperors  rc«e  to 
amineaee  free  Nations,  under  the  shadows  of  gieat  name*,  BOt 

'own;  that,  though  both  were  essentially  civilian?,  both  reached  the 

rioos  of  milit..  ■    and  the  ohiefteinhoods  of  groat  mil 

b  the  BaOM  an  after  loo  IgnM  arid  by 

kindred  epochs  as  to  faith  and  moral  . 
"«r  kindred  naLions  as  to  legal  and  social  ehancteristios,  and  umid  similar 
•*«a  of  airrngth  and  weakness.  Aa  wc  detect  »o  cMr.mnliiiary  a 
^pnductioa  of  ehnrnct.r  and  event*  in  1    •  wed  by  thousands  of 

"*i  u  to  time,  and  thousands  of  miles  as  to  place,  with  a  whole  Christian 
oahoii'  I  ow  aro  our  conceptions  of  the   MTOfjcffl 

"Kstmuwit  altered,  hjkI  h<-  ccm  the  pans  played  by  the  most 

ml  of  the  world's  nctors,  compared  with  that  mysterious  law  of 
mediate  guard  of  ProTidencc — which  »eetus  to  force  groat 
I  moven.<  n  grooves,  and  reduces  all  human  Ha  Q 

■the  almost  pn*-  ment  of  ends,  shaped  as  little  as  possible  like 

™m  which  bad  been  so  painfully  rough-hev.  a  l 
The  young  Augubtus,  when  taking  the  first 
°hjsr,  wu  brought  in  contact  with  a  commonwealth  already  entered  into 
*•  npidi  of  j.  tl  enigmatic  then  aa  it  bi-catnc,  legible  in 

Quarters  of  blood  later.     An  aristocratic  conspiracy  had  just  laid 
*ft»foroni»t  man  of  all  the  world,"  and  for  an  instant  his  friends 
•en,  while  bloody  treason  flourished  o\  Bat  V  that  "  godlike 

*rakt,"«sit  baa  been  called,  avenged  the  traditional  majesty  of  Soman 
"f,U,  it  by  no  mi-ans  restored  it.     In  the  utter  darkness  I 
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a  the 


tlie  fill  U  rnotion  took  possession  of  every  party  nnd 

of  party.  Antony  disguised  himself  as  a  slave,  and  lh-d  whea  no  man 
pursued  Liui.  Iirutun  and  hie  friends  futtined  Uiemselvia  in  tlit*  Capitol; 
and  the  senators  and  buxgeenea,  even  when  u  I  immediately  conc^ 

■  :ijijn-,ir  h  public,  to  < ; i n-r.i< >i>  each  i  the  next  act  i 

Like  the  mangled  body  itself,  smuggled  homo  by  scrvuutts  in 
nigh  led  on  a  broken  litter,  the  Estate  lay  helpless  and  exanimate, 

shrouded  in  darkneaa,  and  under  improvised  carriage,  at  the  hands  of  slave, 
scared,  more  than  phrased,  at  tlio  death  of  a  master. 

The  liiMt  surprise  over,  the   imitual  eoooeea ion  a,  which   a  present  w 

iuiate  auarchy  tend*  to  extort,  allowed  the  machinery  of  constitutional 

to  get  again  into  play,  hut  i  v. ,  i  filling  into  the  hands  >u 

the  llltvit  inched  lisji  .  the  dictator,  it  was  soon 

made  apparent  that  Antony  tntaat  to  reeerre  tat  vacant  succession  fa 
H-ly,  on  the  one  hand,  had  he  directed  the  brands  which 
Lad  ■  I  total*!  body  to  the  houses  of  the  assassins,  before  he  seised 

Anatiuf,  a  relative  of  tha  Cscsars  and  ardent  supporter  of  their  policy,  and 
him,  with  his  principal  follow ora,  tu  traitors  t<>  t   ■   B  el  .    A» 
the  s\>:\}-  beard,  in  bia  school  at  the  other  side  1 1 

Adriatic,  of  thi«  betrayal  of  the  Ceesarian  policy  by  his  uncle's  best  I;. 
and  acquired  the  certainty  that  the  statesman  who  wielded  the  oxecoUTt 
i      In   republic  by  that  uncle's  own  appointment  was  wring  it  agahnt 
his  nephew,  he  might  W«l]  recall  the  gTcat  loan's  touching  apostrophe  to 
Bmtaa,ai  ooa  heart,  the  journey  he  now  decided  on 

dag  to  the  capital.     Oil  fjienda  expounded  to  him  the  uncertainties  «f 
popular  flktetB,  and  the  tragic  contingencies  of  factious  times,  of  which  i* 
ly  had  juet  furnished  two  men i  Table  instances:   they  d 

reckleai  ambition  of  Antony,   on  the  power  oi   the  senate,  and  th» 
influence  of  the   republican    party,  and    be  was    uiado    to   feel  that,  ia 
aspiring   to  so  gigantic  an    inlu -ritanee,  he  wai  inviting  against  hi- 
bosom  cv^y  iwoj  '1,  and  against  his  own  >        treachery  which  hvl 

i  turned  ugaitiMt  fail  QDCsa'a 

But,  re  then  OOOnaela  na  wise  as  they  were  specious^  it  was  falrl 
that  the  individual  who  was  to  be  distinguished  for  bia  prndence  abow 
all  other  statesmen  should  pay   them  no  bead  now,  mi   taking  the  mo* 

■'tan t.  slap  in  bia  career.     ln\.  )  principle,  iw  the  new  chief  tf 

ih«i  great    .M:  .  influenced  still  more  by  feeliitg,  aa  die  heir  of 

Cssear'a  wrongs,  he  opposed  to  their  reason  the  impithw  and  aacendnney  af 
a  Based  determination;  and  we  are  told  that  his  mother,  oharttted  at  well 
as  amazed  at  a  daring  that  seemed  to  her  little  lt?«  than  inspired,  allowed 
even  her  timidity  tu  give  way,  and  delivered  him  up  to  the  career  from 
which  dated  the  imperial  house  of  the  Cowan,  with  these  memorable 
words: — "  (io,  my  son:   may  the  goda  conduct  theo  whither  thy  high 

ay  calls  thaa:  may  they  grant  thai  I  may  soon  see  thee  victorious 

Ores  thy  enemies  I" 

Could  the  veil  of  the  future  at  that  hour  have  been  withdrawn,  huw 
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wouM  hex  words  prologuod  !    Hon 

she  surmised  that  the  t.  ueai    When   the  liwt    nuitrnn  that  was  to 

survive  of  her  Ulnstriou*  pm-eiiy,  should  be  anxiously  likf  her  question- 
ing t>  dark  future  oq  the  destiny  of  iU  last  offshoot,  and  that  when  told 
liie  t>  her  son,  Nero,  "wan  to  reign,  but  to  reign  her 

nice  the  response  which  epitomize*  the  history  of 
tbo  Cassava  :  "Let  U  r,  but  let  him  reign  I"     Yes,  Attia,  as  tin- 

am  (ball  attain  the  destiny  to  which  thou  yiddert  him,  but.  the  reps 
that  gave  him  birth  be  no  more,  «o  Nero,  the  last  of  thy  blood,  alia  1 1 
attend   to    empire,  I  .  hi*  mother,   pariah  !     The   parriciJe 

that  inaugurates  the  ri«e  of  thy  family  dull  follow  dam  Into  iheif  palaces, 
till  it  dug  the  requiem  of  their  l';ill  I 

But  though  a  calamity  for  the  youth  to  be  drawn  into  the  furnaeo  of 
(action,  he  was  in  circumstances  that  made  it  the  law  uf  hi.-  codatenco, 
•ad  left  no  substantial  imprudence  In  the  d<  n.     BuUgh  birth 

atd  higher  adoption  compel!  i  «(  gri*atiuWL     Ho  might  hare 

nuaitaed  with  one  to  whom  Shak*pwire  ha-i  given  many  like  traits  of 
(fancier : — 

The  lime  is  out  ef  fetal  i  0  aaraod  spite, 
Thmt  ever  I  \tb»  born  to  »c:t  it  ri^lit— 

fcf  it  was  I ;  v  of  the  man  and  the  hour,  that  be  could  not  live  for 

Gaaariail  party,  as  ir  animated  by  the  heroic  gvniua  of  it* 
r,  was  numerous,  powciftil,  and,  above  nil  things,  in  earnest ;  ami 
tai  every  extremity  of  the  empire  iu  myriad  voice*  were  hourly  inviting 
lorphaned  nephew  bo  take  the  place  of  honour  at  their  ha  ad      Even  an  a 
i  question  of  personal  security,  there  was  as  much  hope  in  a  vigorous 
as  under  tbe  most  secluded  life  of  privacy.     The  heir  of  the 
t  could  only  know  safety  in  the  strong  arms  of  the  devoted  pari 
*k»  were  crowding  around  him  tin  ir  Service*.     He  had  inherited,  with 
■w,  ice  of  glory  or  catastrophe  ;  and  dangerous  as  was  the 

of  dictator,  for  him  it  was  ntill  more  dangerous  to  be  without  it. 
The  responsibility,  solemn  for  any  mini,  wan  terrible  for  one  so  young : 
adsbly  as,  for  the  most  part,  he  discharged  it,  we  must  not  so  far  leud 
"Bkhrea  to  the  exaggerations  of  history,  as  to  believe  that  he  owed  all  to 
Its  own  inspirations.  By  the  appointment  of  liis  prescient  uncle,  he  had 
star  hi oi  at  school  the  couitxl*  of  an  able  friend  destined  to  aid  him  with 
w*  fidelity  through  the  vicioaitudvs  of  his  future  fortunes. 

Marcus  Agrippa,  subsequently  celebrated  both  a»  general  and  mini-ter. 
*nlike  Horace — another  friend  of  Augustus — the  son  of  an  enfhmohi 
•few;  and  his  upriee  to  the  firrt  office*  in  a  State,  essentially  pabieiiR, 
hdicates  that  the  revolution,  in  social  relations,  was  even  greater  i 
ttaswhirh  in  the  world  of  politics,  perhaps,  only  typified  it.     He  Wl 
the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  a  man  of  business,  possessing  with  force  of 
character  and  natural  courage  that  ready  tact  and  intuitive  good  sense 
•  aicL  serma  more  liku  instinct  than  gonitis,  but  which,  if  teat  brilliant,  i< 
asarly  always  more  inceoMftil.     His  straightforward  abilities  vrer*-  exactly 

10. 
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of  the  cliiw  required  to  coknpti 

appliances  of  liis  young  companiwn. 

Brundisium.  the  brat  Italian  station  in  their  piogrcss  lo  J 
in  Bptnt%  where  An  as  BouIcj  xa* 

i<Uuid  ;    but  instead  of  ttakini;  hi*  lurtuuca  on  the  chuncc  of  winoirar 
an  enthusiastic  reception  from  hi*  tirr  i«,  he  ctutionxly  '.. 

with  n  few  attendants  it  t 

agent*  to  lest  the  feeling*  of  the  inhabitant*.     The  sol  ffa  at 

io  bit   neottttef',   and  placed   themselves  and   city  at  hit 

ti.     Tin:  uili'i  Wivt  tempting,  lint  the  young  man  moderated  the 

usiasm  of  their  ml,  by  the  aasurance-  that,  I  ..  the  nfety 

of  his  person  and  of  the   common  causo  required  thai  ltd  be  con- 

sidered a  private  person.      He  showed  no  nn  pitStu  hi»  arrival 

in  Rome.*     As  a  '  ■■'■'■  had  time  which  ho  could  profitably 

lose  in  letting  hie  birthright  take  fun  -,g  men  u 

tin:  idea  that  tiny  bad  kttWBg  rinin  tin:  bear  of  Caesar — iti  feeling  at  hi* 

lf|  the  pulse  of  Home — in  mastering  the  state  of  ita  parties— m 
Socman  out  silently  the.  nlamenU  of  that  web  which  should  enckss 
the  scattered  partisans  of  his  house  into  nn  efficient  faction — and,  nmt 

ortant  of  all,  in  letting  rival    partis*   Bomoiwtratt' 
imprai i  inability  in  forcing  the  current  of  opinion  to  the  cliteftatn  white 

)    till,    alone  typified  unity,  order,  conciliation.  and  auth 
A  few  days,  therefore,  after  his   arrival   at    Bi  ,   we  nod  Inn 

residing  with  his  stepfather,  i'inlippiis,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
try-hoiiae  occupied  by  Cicero.     It  is  difficult  t  theao 

was  not  loon  ooacert  between   Augustus  end  the  orator  in  t; 
taut  approximation  ;  end  ibis  tin:  ,  llirtius,  ami  1'uasa, 

Camrian  senators,  enjoying  a  position  in  the  State  only  second  to  i  b 
Ai  tony,   found   it.  convenient  nbout  the  aame  time  to  inhabit  the  srae 
1       :   .  i  v  the  influence  of  hia  literary  and  poliikv. 

itSoBS,  occupi'.il  much  such  :i  position  in  Komu  ax  \ 
Pari--,  v,ln  ii  vj  Louii  Napoleon  al  (lie  end  "i  I84A.     Thouj 

Mell-kaoAii    opponent  of  despotism,  In-    panegyrio  hud  formed  n  on 
lasting  potbt  in  lb'--  glory  of  the  uncle,     lie  was  far  from  content,  too, 
with  the  constitutional  leaders,  with  whom  it  had   been   hie  wont  to  *yn>* 

uothhte.    What  pert  in  eoninv 

pliahed  Phitouii  ua  Brutus?    Iietween  tba 

tsJoSlOMl   and    -uci;  m  I   I  <    ■ 

BetWMfl  lb  mirthful  member  of  good  aock-ty  and     Be 

ol  a  beoeiketor  a*  Caaca?     When  conspiring  the  downi. 
tyranny,  they  concealed  their  project  from  in  in,  mid  left  standing  Antony 
— th*  MODUd  pillar  of  the  tyranny — during  whose  life  there  wait  no  safety 
for  Cicero's.     While  thus  on  lukewarm  terms  with  his  own  party,  (hire 


*  CVtar's  murder  took  plno?  cm  the  I.Vh  of  Atnn.li ;  young  Ontaviu*  reached 
Uiere  ou  die  27th  of  April. 
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much  to  unite  Liui  with  the  jcnag  prit.-i  |  ^ustus  s-  ■ 

ionetl  to  the  ap[iruval  of  an  accomplished  philoMpbtt  attached  to  j  i 
the  gentle  instincts  of  a  h  ins.     Their 

liad  taken  place  under  circurnstano  uinowt  gnvi  tu  the. 

ih   the  prestige  of  a  heavenly   authority,  and   atreeted  bin  ci'ii»ulnr 
with  an  intent  of  vanity  in  hit  siiccc**.     D  ion 

Julius  C**ar  and  wine  (Heads  lo  line  Temple  of  Jupiter, 

had  been  gravely  relafang  that  he  had  Ml 
u  ceicalial  expression  of  countenance  descend  from  tho  sky  at  tin- 
of  u  golden  chain,  and  receive,  on  the  very  spot  mht 
lo  wonhip,  an  coibkin  of  chaatcuiu^  power  from  tho  hand  of  Jovo 

grou  rfiriaed  to  find — .'11111  l> ■■■■.•  pi  all,  we  *tn 

lac  brother  augurs,  Cass*.-  hia  wt    the  aB|  lit        I    (hut 

bad  bean  seen  in   the  vision.     The  tjuestion  of  personal  safety,  too— of 
meat  with  every  politioiau — was  paramount  with  Cicero,  and  he  pro- 
bably fclt  Uiat  while  assured  of  the  proteetJOH 

afford,  it  wiu  no  mean  wisdom  to  <a-i  about  i  little  farther  hi 
through  the  young  idol  of  the  veterans,  a  ckiuuo:  that  might  bo 
the  true  scene  of  his  dangers.     It  was  easy  to  Hatter  himself  too,  t  h : .  t , 
hi*  counsels,  Augustus  might  be  content  to  preside  Orel  Borne,  11* 
Ferities  over  Athens,  and  even  if  the  moment  hud  arrived  whoa  Bomfl 
coold  exist  but  under  the  chastening  ana  he   has  foreseen  in  bil  vi 
*at«  could  he  look  for  «  mi  b  bil  frii  ml,  wmilil  « 

}<i»«  with  a  more  discriminating  favour  for  personal  deserts? 

As  Augustus  continued  his  progress  to  Home,  he  was  met  nt  every 
ksint  by  his  uncle's  friends, — the  considerable  men  of  every  tow  a  ami 
eualet, — and  above  all  by  the  veteran*  to  whom  Cejoar  had  distribute  .1 
had*  at  the  close  of  the  Gallic  and  Civil  wars.  Offers  of  money  and 
rtaoaal  acrTicc  wore  i'UT)i  lu.-re  addjcv,>  il  to  lnui,  and  his  tatty  into  the 
ear  inclf  nearly  resembled  a  triumpb. 

Antony  waa  conspicuous  among  the.  intimate  friends  of  his  ancle, 
Miided  greeting  him  ;  and  though  Augustus  (rented  tho  omission  at  the 
ruht  ef  the  consul'*  position  and  age,  it  it  not  likely  that  ho  overloi/i 
U4  troe  explanation.     Political  expediency  is  n  great  teacher  of  liunnhi; , 
•erf,  at  it  eonduct<-d  Lottus  Napoleon  in  1846  to  the  hoi  ■     of  ' 
Cexagarnier,  Berryer,  aud  eveji  of  Proodhon,  in  tin-  h<pe  of   M 
*dr  help  to  triumph  over   their  patties,  it  now   brought  tho    mailing 
itgustus  to  tho  door  of  the  important  functionary  who,   both  by   hi> 
•loaot  -id,  and  his  force  as  general,  hud  the  power  of  making 

kb sole  waster  of  the  commonwealth.       Bui  the  Soman  maglatraja  waa 
jestaownol  to  be  cajoled  into  an  instrument     lie  kept  il  nder 

in  his  antechamber,  received  him  with  haughty  ft  frigidly 

businew,  could  not  sufficiently  humiliate  tho  youth  who 
be  the  first  Cgm  6,  and  al  Inst  sent  him  away  with 

■mounted  to  an  admission   that,  possessing  itn    enormous    sum 

10— I 
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money  |.:t  In  the  (node,  lie  lirld  «o  It,  and  not  to  Uic  nephew,  for  much 
■n  — namely,  to  fill  the  vacant  place  to  wlucb  tho  latter  via 
.1  j.i  ring. 

The  aim  of  Augustus,  huwivi-r,  innl  by  ilie  parade  of  the 

publicity  of  it*  detail*.     The  warmth  of  his  manne 

BB  of  his  Ijiu  ;ii.i  •'   :uid  gestures  as  he  rejoined  his  follower*  who 

awaited  him  without,  tsoolalldocl  tin-  virtuous  indignation  of  an  injured 

in. mi,  Hud  npoatropLi.il i >.-  Antony  *b  though    still  present,  ho  exclaimed, 

"  Why,  Antony,  will  v  mi  oppose  the  honours  we  would  pay  to  the  great  man 

v  boM  "111"'  and!  n ensures  you  arc  enjoying  ?     At  all  event*  Buffer  mc,  Lis 

ted  son,  to  give  the  citizens  tic  legacies*  he  bequeathed  them,  and  1 

will  abandon  to  you  the  n-xt,  content  with  the  heritage  of  hi*  name  and 

the  affect  ion  of  the  people.'1 

•ny  was  rift  lonir  in  undemanding  that  he  was  not  to  halt  midway 
in  the  policy  to  which  he  waa  committed,  and  at  once  followed  the  appro- 
priation  of  the  young  man's  money  by  a  decree  that  threw  the  rcmaiuioj 
property  of  Cffiiar  into  a  sort  of  Koman  chancer}-,  which  made  its  realin- 
[:im  by  tire  young  man  remote,  if  not  impossible. 

15ut  theic  are  some  positions — and  amongst  them  was  that  of  Antony — 

in  which  lin  iiiu.;i  sagacious  expedients  have  their  countervailing  mischieis. 

By  n  pre.Mii'ut  statecraft  of  the  dictator,  which  waa  to  disturb  the  worM 

the  line  Organs  that  had  devised  it  should  have  shrunk  into  a  few 

pinches    of  ashes — a  statecraft  imitated   by  Napoleon  at  St.  Hi 

800,000  citizens  were,  interested  by  Email  bequests  in  the  validity  sad 

ly  adtninistrUtloa  of  his  will.    The  sturdy  and  impoverished  vetertot, 

tarving  burgesses,  who  but  a  few  weeks  before  had  heard  the  eloquent 

Antony  stirring  their  blood  to  Midden  mutiny  by  the  recital  of  this  rerf 

generosity ,  must  have  seen  with  astonishment,  and  brooked  with  impau'eaer, 

an  apostasy  of  whose  enormous  wrong  they  were  in  their  own  j^nsonssaeh 

.1  witnesses.   "Warm  as  ffU  their  sympathy  for  their  young  fells** 

rer,    in    whom    the  largo  policies  of   their  late  chief  promised  sodt 

ample  development,  and  hitler  as  waa  their  indignation  against  the  recreant 

Antony — scrupling  at  no  injustice,  even  to  them,  in  the  pursuit  of  hu 

ambition — the  two  sentiments  must  have  been  wrought  to  intensity  ail** 

young  heir  came  forward,  and  selling  whatever  property  he  or  his  funilj 

possessed,  discharged  the  almost  fabulous  bo<]u>">t 

Augustus,"  who  commenced  his  career  by  this  act.  of  almost  suicidil 

muniticcuce,  MB  naturally  one  of  the  most  parsimonious  of  men;  and  though 

raft  controlled  in  him  this  feeling,  as  every  other,  it  might  at  tot 

time  have  been  doubted  whether  in  forfeiting  at  one  swoop  a  quarter  of  * 

million  aterhng,  he  was  not  sacrificing  the  uolid  sinews  for  the  ephemeral 

•  It  will  be  recollected  that,  in  Is.'.o,  when  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  best 
,M  bit  labour  of  Uii>|ilaecment.  and  the  parties  refused  him  nut  mile  tiut  Bon«|ane 
I  rojertj  confiscated  by  the  Bourbons,  but  tho  mode»t  "fraii  de  roprrscaUtion,"  ** 

.id  petitioned,  he  made  his  npj*al  to  tho  sympathies  of  his  Hippo" 
nUIns;  Ui  magnificent  rtod  ol  hcrM*i 
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rflinuli  i.[  the  vac  which  was  impending.     But  the  truth  appear*  to  be 
that  about  one  objftct  bo  was  not  only  earnest,  but  impassioned  in  his 
rarn«afne«ss,  and  as  that  object  was  outride  tin-  rtnkneai  of  hi- 
crganiAui,  the  tendencies  of  his  nature  MBauiBCd   no   im! 

oaitt  pursuit.      I:  Men,  and  all-calculating,  there  m  yet  OM 

ennobling  passion  from  whose  expression  no  sacrifice  made  linn  shrink, 
froro  whoxc  er  rink  irmdc  hint  de=ist.     The  memory  of  his 

adopted  nthr-r,  mid  the  avenging  of  bin  dentil,  were  thing*  paramount  in 
his  nature;  and  it  WM  thla  ahno.-.t  romantic  sentiment  (1  ifm,  a  men- 

boy,  amid  daggers  yet  red  with  the  blood  of  hi*  great  protector — that  i 
him  to  sacrifice  all  he  held  most  dear  in  Mi  own  or  family  fortune*,  in 
punctilious  reverence  to  his  bequest — chat,  when  everybody  *Jm  on  whom 

I  tli*  duty  fell,  shrank  from  holding  tin:  annual  games  established  in  his 
honour,  end  widened  him  to  preside  in  person  over  the  most  magnificent 
celebration  he  could  wafer  on  theui,  and  that  extorted  from  senators  and 
liargesaes  the  exclamation — "  What  manner  of  youth  is  this?  '' — as  with 
■Under  arm  outstretched  lo  ihe  Statue  of  his  uncle,  he  addressed  the  people 
and  strengthened  his  pledges  to  than  with  the  oath — "'  So  i:ny  1  attain  to 
my  father's  honour- 

N'  r  Ml  this;  a  fitful  or  trraneaccal  phase  of  character.     Tt  was  con* 
sbntly  nnder  test.     The  senators  had  decreed  that  the  golden  chair  of 
Johns  should  evermore  hold  the  place  of  honour  n  even  (estiva  <rf  I;  . 
•at  emancipated  by  his  death,  they  naturally  recoiled  tram  perpetuating 
tn»  memorial  of  .    When  Augustus,  therefore,  sent  the  chair 

torn  edile  about  to  give  the  people  >  oe  of  the  customary  spectacles,  the 
"^rjstratv  demurred,  and   cbui  Oupy  the  chief  seat  at  a  festival  of 

shish  he  was  himself  defraying  the  expense*  Antony  was  of  the-  MB( 
Ofuiloh,  but  showed  cnougli  of  the  respect  for  law  he  was  bound  to  as 
•osraLlo  cover  his  ft  ■  with  the  promise  that  he  would  ft 

mate.  "Proceed,  Antony,"  exclaimed  the  youth,  in  the  bearing  of  a 
hrje crowd  assembled  to  hear  the  decision;  "and  while  you  are  coriMtlting 
ih* senate,  1  will  proctcd  also,  and  set  my  father's  chair  in  the  rdncfi  the 
In- marks  (or  it. 

.r»c  took  his  audacity  into   favour.     An  the  e-un  was  said  in  I...v.- 
h*a  surrounded  by  a  peculiar  radiance  to  greet  the  morning  of  his  entry 
into  Rome,  so  when  giving  his  series  of  Caesarian  game*,  a  brilliant  comet 
•speared  above  the  horizon,  and  remained  during  seven  of  the  e! 
•ays  the  festival  lasted.     As  the  entcrtainmentc  were  given  in  Caesar's. 
ssnour  under  the  patronage  of  his  anresirey*  Venus,  it  was  natural  fin 
•uwcrafl  to  suggest,  and  for  a  fond  credulity  to  believe,  that  the  phi 
swoon  which  day  and  night  claimed  their  homage,  was  the  great  Julius 
himself  entered  formally  into  the  divine  family,  of  which  by  birth  In 
i  nifsilsT  ;   and  even  to  those  of  more   infirm   faith  it  was  pleasing  ns  a 
point  of  national   vanity  to  find   it  thought,  that  theiT   lata  master  was 
shining   in   his  new  character   of  divinity  over  the  festivities  celebrated 
in  his  honour.     The  senate  bowed  to  a  dispensation  ro  clearly  revealed. 
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They  formally  recognixed  tin-  apotheosis  of  the  man  whom  they  had  jinc 

slaughtered  like  mi  ox  in  the  shambles;  they  permitted  Augustus  lo  end 

n  n  star-mirmoiinted  statue  in  the  temple  of  Venus;  they  gate  their 

i :.  i  mis  I     the  c.  n.'emporary  month,  and  they  appointed  a  college 

Mid  priesthood  to  regulate  the  ceremonies  and  order  of  his  worship.    In 

oognixed  their  young  antagonist  as  the  son  of  a  god. 

For  tin;  Iiigli-li.-mileil  Alrtonj  no  to  in  could  have  been  roots 

ruinate.     'Shit  bftj  DOaiti  h  Caaar's  murder   had  given 

like  that  given  to  Cavaignae  by  the  fell  of  the  French   monarchy,  was 
ceding  4oU)  liii'liT  lii-  feet     En  .1  crisis  when-  the  liabit  0/  coca- 

I  and  the  possession  of  power  was  everything,  his  star  had  palm 
before  that  of  the  frail  boy  firm  the  Api  •  I  Ionian  school.  In  vain  he  had 
succeeded  to  a  heritage  of  almost  frbaohlte  power,  to  which  he  lisd 
naions  as  a  relative,  and  right*  as  a  oolleaguc.  His  wisest  acta  h*» 
I  iv filed  a  contemned  stripling,  nnd  he  was  without  a  party  nt  the  moment 
that  ho  had  1«  ing  a  sovereignty. 

"Better,'-  f.iv«  a  great  authority  "  is  a  poor  and  wise  child  thnn  a* 
old  and  foolish  king,  who  will  not  bo  advised,  for  out  of  prison  he  corncfh 
to  reign."  But  the  superb  Antony,  foolish  as  he  had  been,  waa  teachable 
:n  tin-  ■.ho.-.'  of  adversity,  and  the.  veterans  who  hud  «o  long  vainly  urged 
an  accemtn  idaiioti  between  him  and  the  young  prah  nd«r,  were  deigtud  » 

idliQ    n  ..iing  now  that  h'  1  then  remaiwd 

but .  Anc.Htns  who  could  secure  him  tho  appointments  he  coveted.  He 
rivals  met,  embraced,  made  their  explanations,  laid  down  their  con- 
ditions, and  swore  a  mutual  service.  The  senators,  alarmed  at  the  reorti- 
rili.itniii,  wen;  all  tin'  BBOre  determined  to  reftuw  Antony  the  Itrgs 
proconsular  command  which  waa  to  have  been  it*  tirstfruits,  but  the  two 
chiefs  transferred  the  decision  to  the  people,  and  Antony  was  thu»  rowd 

minority  nv  some  of  the  chiii'  provin  -t-hich  was 

to  neoonplish,  (hough  in  an  unforeseen  manner,  the  trininph  of  hit  young 

W  Inn   tin-  time  came  when  Antony  was  expected   to  pay  hi*  pro- 
portion of  service  to  the  alliance,  his  wayward  vanity  again  got  the 
of  hi*  gratitude,  and  ho  unceremoniously  rhrng  -hip  whoso 

.ce*  were  now  fee  Bnothtr.     Augustus  made  his  customary  appeal  lo 
pabtic  "i  :  I  not  .•.intent  with  exciting  the  discontent  of  the  soldiers 

and  officer*  under  Antony's  command,  was   hurried,  it  is  aa 
juvenile  indignation,  aided  perhaps  bj    the  counsel*  of  Cicero,*  to  r»k« 
man  .  to  pet  rid  of  his  rival  by  a  treat  hi  roua  aaaasdnatian. 

V.  in  a  Antony  rli::«  ind  discomfited  the  plot,  Augustus,  who 

v  that  tie  Owarkna  looked   to  the  tried   experience  of  Antony  ai 

"  1.)'  in.'iatering  Cnaaitia  and  the  chiefs   of  the   1 
hiiiicv,  found  it  necessary  to  do  all  an  mm  1   :it  man  might  do  to  free 
hloaaeif  from   th.'   imputation.      He  ]  I    ererTivfaerc  against  tlie 


•  Pmla  t  lactam  at  pr..l.mii.— fi.  ml  24. 
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liiricolion,"  demanded  a  publi  .  and  when,  on   proceeding  to 

cental's  residence,  lie  was  neither  admitted  nor  nllowed  to  see  the 
riMti,  ho  publicly  brandci  user  with  those  cheap  epithets— 

r,  cal  -  and  impostor — which  befitted  p.-rhaps  equally  hi*  own 

>n  of  [ad 

k1£-coo£(L  Lofeony  was  oul  of  keeping  wi  :t  joat 

strength  would  have  warranted,  it  nu  i  and  <« 

Mown  no  little  uncertainty  al-otit  the  pi  I  his  riv;vl.  who,  too 

:  wquillix"  deuco  of  the  great  party  which  desirc-i 

i>k  up  (••  him  a»  its  head,  might  find  1  of  the  people  raid  tl i«- 

»t<  the  veterans  of  little,  vnicc  in  the  isolo' 

l.y  thr-  dUti rati  and  the  new  ho 

twe  are  lie.-  i  (eolation  of  the  influence  the  moral 

rid  exercise*  in  tbe  physical  history  of  our  race.  To  haughty  pntrt- 
like  Antony  and  Brutus,  tracing  tlu-ir  birth  to  the  demigod*  of  the 
or  the  early   founders  of  the  republic,   Augustus  was  but  a  I 

dubious  birth,  who   would  b<:   better  rmploycd  in  the  lower 

I 

tliicb  nwre  respectable  partit".  noaably  enough  contend  about. 

in  arms  or  statesmanship,  they  could  not  surmise  that  there  lay  any 

potency  in  the  insignificant  youth,  already  ridiculous  for  bin 

tfttahrt  conccrnim;  some  incomprehensible  claim  to  impcrinl  rule  which 

nether  the  laws  nor  the  COM  DTSaMd.     They  ttCH  not  thai 

tilt  great  mass  of  the  pcopb- — pre*!  i   (httrrc—  tin.-  shadowy  ninnth; 

rf  the  girat  dictator  on  these  slender  shoulders,  I  QQd 

Iku  spacious  and   tl  a  brow  the  weird  diadem  wna  already  fdiu -i- 

if.    Ihe  inagio  of  high  sent,  tho  enchantment  of  ■  wondrous 

iatdlectnal  supremacy  which  had  passed  away,  ware  still  operating  through 

tie  hallowing  channels  of  memory  on  the  susceptible  nature  of  the  great 

**e  <A  Komau  populism.      The   "empire"  that  bad  passed  BW«J    \--, 

nolnce,  and  existed  not  in  law.  bad  ye*  a  truer  bang  than  the  inti 

«  which  were  temporarily  supplying  its  place.     The  unborn  possi- 

.  ale  waa  in  the  Cttsarian  principle,  and  nowhere  else.     It  was  Qh 

■ly  element  that  combined  force  with  authority,  and  therefore  the  only 

dossal  on  which  tlmf  im  '■-*  of  demoralization — Romnn  society— 

■uW  rest.      The  n  liad  been   tho  in- 

uneta  reign  of  genius  on  earth,  bad  U-,,,:,,,    hnvdn.-ny  m  the  ruined 

•stare  of  the  Unman  world,  ami  now,  ded 

Wit.-  i  to  strike  as  a  sword,  and  then  10  reign  as  n  Mtpttifc 

<te  powerful  aids  and  accessories — which  contemporary  history 
Mows  not  to  be  unique — were  added  others  that  could  belong  but 
to  ta«  jfrt  i-oming  into  the  world   At  ■  period  which  wna 

Utto  bv  an  epoch  of  great  social  transformation.     Tho  presentiment  of  a 
fcsjky  f^ngp  fermenting  in  orcry  mind,  aided  DO  doubt  by  the  profoun  1 
thiscrait  of  the  first  Ceuuir,  had  not  in  movement  through  tho  empire  a 
Mtural    rumoun    and    beliefs,  which,  predicting  thn 
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greatness  of  "  the  QOodng  man,"  Mill  more  surely  a  !    «i 

the  firstborn  of  a  virgin,  A  Hia,  hi  having  1-  ied  by  the 

gotl  Apollo,  or  the  Sun.  During  her  pregnancy,  a  prodigy  occurred  M 
curdy  indicating  that  nnturo  wai  producing  a  king  for  the  universe,  OuU 
the  senate,  in  a  decree  never  executed,  ordered  that  110  oil  year 

should  1"-  }j:  .—  •:  v »:•<!. "  Be  was  born  on  the  uit'inomble  day  when  Cicero 
ilio  iron  heel  of  power  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  and  kit 
associates;  and  on  dm  hour  of  his  birth,  Nigidius,  the  astrologer,  paid 
homage  i<>  hU  father,  because  the  Stan  bad  conducted  him  to  the  certainty 
that  in  the  mean  room  occupied  hy  his  wile  tin-  I.<  r*l  of  the  World  had  beta 
born.  The  consular  Cicero  and  the  illoatiioui  orator,  Cetullue,  had  had 
;itionsofhia  favour  with  the  Father  of  godaandmen.  lli«  mother,  also, 
hid  bad  her  vision,  which  apoke  of  n  divine  intermarriage  with  the  stars, 
Olid  Of  heaven  and  earth  living  called  in  to  witness  her  glory.  Bran  the 
husband,  phased  by  the  mythological  invasion  on  hit  domestic  rights,  had 
seen  in  his  dreams  a  supernatural  brilliancy  [tning  from  Ilk  ■ 
enlightening  the   darkness  of  a  world.     As  a  child,  too,  Augustus  had 

tied  some  noiay  frogs  in  his  neighbourhood  to  silence,  and  they  wen* 
;  :uiJ,  having  been  left  as  infant  on  the  floor  at  bed-time,  was  D 
be  found  nest  day,  until  his  mother  and  friend*,  after  long  search,  descried 
i . i ' ii  U  the  hip  of  a  high  lowtF,  with  his  fine  face  turned  towar it 
paternal  element—  the  San.  Wii.'ii  lie  altered  Rome  U  the  heir  of  tor 
murdered  dictator,  the  suu  again  shone  on  him  with  remarkable  brilliancy; 
and  when  he  gave  his  great  games  of  Venus,  the  constellated  Julius  took 
up  n  prominent  plucc  in  the  heavens  to  con  ecnte,  in  the  sight  of  nil  men, 
the  miraculous  destiny  of  the  heaven-born  niKr. 

How   many  of  ihe.-e   rxtiaunlinary  •laii'inents  were  contemr 

with    kogs  mi.-,  iunl  how  many  won  borrowed  later  from  more 
sources,  it  is  hardly  worth  our  while  to  inquire.     It  ;  h   for 

purpose  to  know  tliat  there  existed  ut  the  time  the  faith,   (bunded  on 
supernatural  presentiment,  to  confer  en  the  cause  that  felicitous  in] 

:try  belongs  to  the  popular  consciousness*  of  a  predewr- 
niiiiril  success. 

On  the  other  side,  now  that  the  period  had  arrived  when  Ant 
the  drunken  imitation  of  his  great  chieftain,  was  to  stake  hia  nil  on  a 
single  cast  of  the  die,  on  which  so  colossal  a  destiny  depended,  it  turned 
out  that  his  policy  hud  not  been  so  heedless  aa  hia  character  might  have 
predicated*.  He.  had  forced  ihu  imxtnblo  senate  to  pnss  agrarian  laws  for 
his  fioldh  i  y,  and  to  confer  mi  then  Other  privileges.  lie  had  secured  the 
command  of  lurge  Bums  of  money.  He  bad  appointed  his  fricuds  to 
important  military  commands,  and  wielding  yet,  as  consul,  the  powers  to 
give  effect  to  his  treason  under  the  higher!  sanction  known  to  the  Ri 
COnsdCatlon,  WM  entitled,  at  the  expiration  of  Ids  year  of  ollice,  to  cLuat 
M  hi*   right   the  proconsulate  of  the    all-important   Cisalpine  province. 


•  Soetosu's  :  Ott.  Aug.   Vit.  c.  xclv. 
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Altogether,  ha  position  was  not  an  assured  em:,  but  it  was  Btroog  i 
weakness  of  his  foes,  whose  forces  were  spread  about  iu  remote  countries, 
or  ill  organized,  and  had  to  receive  his  attack  at  the  time  and  in  the 
nunncr  which  Kited  hi*  purpouo. 

Hut  his  lir»i  with  |1m  [i  •  >.'  lay  under  his  command  at 

Brundiaium  admonished  bin  that  lie  had  Dot  y<  t  minded  the  depths  of  his 
danger.  Claiming  the  mastery  which,  through  such  miscreants  a*  himself, 
had  bcooine  the  riglit  of  their  all-effective  sword*,  the  soldiers  bade  him 
bis  tribunal  and  explain  as  he  beat  could  the  delay  of  their  dona:  I 
postponement  of  their  vengeance  on  the  murderera  of  Cocsnr,  and  hia 
stematic  ill-treatment  of  th--  /tfnu  din,  whom  they  recognized  as  the  only 
fa  of  their  late  chief. 
The  6r*t  lieutenant  of  the  great  man  had  taunt  not  (o  be  unworthy 
an  occasion  tliat  reqi.  uageoui  vigour.     He  met  iiml  over 

mutiny  by  the  immediate  execution  of  the  more  insolent  of  their 
ber;  and  by  increasing  his  largesses  to  the  rest,  was  able  to  despatch 
towards  die  province  for  which  he  was  now  to  contend  with  Decimus 
Brutus  and  the  army  of  lb*  senate. 

hut  the  ability  nnd  ■twttiind  energy  of  ihe  debauched  old  soldier  wns 
rftw  avail  against  the  opposition  of  Augustus,  who  "  was  the  nddcr  in 
U>  path  that  hiteth  the  horse's  heels,  bo  that  hia  rider  shall  fall  backward." 
Encouraging  every  friendship,  soothing  every  antipathy,  creating  every 
ui.  txtracting  every  use,  and  using  every  lullm-i..-.-  the  young  leader  met 
Antony   every  u  I   left   bint   unable  to    eoont   Upon  any   of  his 

MMucea.  He  way  la  ill  bun  bj  miimim  in  hu  own  hooiei  anriated  Piao 
ml  Cicero  to  attack  him  in  the  senate;  had  him  scowled  nt  by  the  people 
ltd  reterana  in  the  Forum,  deserted  by  the  legions  he  most  counted  upon 
•  the  field,  and  finally,  bringing  in  the  aid  of  considerable  forces,  tt&el 
lac  Dew  consuls,  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  to  rout  him  as  lie  was  besieging 
httimus  Bruins  in  tbe  fortified  city  ofModena. 

The  two  consul*  died  of  injuries  received  in  tbe  bottle,  (04 
Augustus  being  accused  of  causing  the  wound*  of  ibt  008  U  d  poisoning 
•awe  of  the  other,  in  the  hope  that  their  deaths  would  oonn-r  on  him  the 
|  tUttmVc  power  as  consul,  with  the  command  of  the  ormy.     But  with  his 
•wests  bsd  grown  tbe  joalomy  of  the  senate,  and  the  fancied  power  on  hist 
*it  of  showing  them  iu  danger ;  and  between  the  exigencies  of  the  one  and 
lW  alarms  of  the  other,  it  was  clear  that  a  Gordian  knot,  was  about  to  be 
fwaiJ,  wlnrii  ibe  -word  of  a  Roman  Deu.^  i'lcenibre  n>u!d  alone  Bafltften 
As  in    1861,    the  Legislative  Assembly,    in  yielding  to  the    demand   of 
"paling  the  law   which  forbad*  the  re-election  of  Louis  Nnpoleon  as 
ftwdent,  would  probably  have  postponed  or  escaped  the  successful  i 
•V'W  which  followed,  eo  it  is  possible  that  the  Roman  senntc  would  have 
•aoi  wisely  in  rewinding  the  constitutional  enactment,  which  made  ilir 
»T  of  Aogiutus  a  disqualification  for  the  consulate. 

Anna  Iciirnll 
Omnia  dat  qui  justa  negat. 
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To  their  assumption  of  the  ion«  of  mastery,  anil  their  orders 

BUM  Brutus  in  the   pursuit  of  Antony,  he  replied  by  sending  four 
itfii  legiOQsYica — the  delegates  of  his  army — with  a  petit:, 
consulate.     The  Instrnodom  of  Ilia  veterans  brooked  no  delay,  and  vkea 
time  ni  asked  for  deliberation,  one  of  them  pointed  t*>  his  sword. 
curtly  told  the  Ml  sta,  "  If  yon  will  not,  this  will." 

Ufa  the  li'iili  A  ■emUy,  "they  would  not,-'  and  ;  «ktt«T 

i  ma  of  tried  loldion  entered  the  city  amid  the  silence  of  somt 

tlio  applauding  shout*   of  others,  posted  themselves  in  the  pnbik 

place*.  and  scarcely  deigning  to  notice  ths  show  of  rcsistnne*  made  by 

Home  of  the  senators,  pledged  their  rude  patriotism  to  teem  I  die    n'.fgrity 

of  that  appeal  to  the  sovereign  trill  of  the  Unman*,  to  which  the  injustice 

I  had  rtlii<  i  n-ily  t:  -  muter.     The  ion  Mors  now  Ji 

to  reason.   Th  "  elated  Lim  t li t»  saviour  of  his  country  ;  with 

id  of  the  retceai  tl  ■•>  illing  now  to  choose  him  na  their  consol 

Hot  respeej  fb>  tegalft  il  law  in  the  policy  of 

Augustus,  and  eveu  for  so  p  not  spare  their 

enthusiasrn  thi  i  iguificant  of  the  forms  ol  the  oonstitDtioB.    And 

rightly.    l"ur  who  of  the  ■  dghty  lnuliitmle,  then  hallooing  hira  on,  knew  to 
well  as  he,  that  of  their  once  glorious  republic,  forms  were  now  ul 

mim-d  to  them  ?     'W  was  duly  fulfilled,  the  voices  tf 

tl»e  senate   anil    people  wen    li.und  in   happy  accordance  with   the  swonb 

:iu    Miiaiia.      Augustus  was  elect.  >i  ohM  magistrate  of  Rome  sal 

mi nn Jer-in-ehief"  of  •;  and  il.ua  to  the  shame  of  a  very  high 

degree  of  civilization,  did   this  little  deformed  and  unaerupiilons  adses- 

lie  master  of  the  greatest  empire  in  the  universe. 

1 1  not  the  aim  of  this  paper  to  follow  Augustus  in  his  eareerof 

pftiernl,  we  pass  the  oircamataaces  which  formed  the  triumvirate  sml 

to   destroy  the  hut    remnant  of  the   senatorial  arms,  erf 

proceed  to  sum  np  the  polity  by  which  n  man  so  unconsidered  intnuj 

of  hii  ftttrihut<  ia  in  hie  hands,  for  the  rest  of  «  Icngliw. 

|hj    BaebaUeilged  sway  over  n  mighty  empire  eatable. ie-d  bj   ihe  robes) 

arms  of  men  accustomed  to  look  freedom  as  the  n'n«  pd 

wit  of  national  existence. 

We  nay  divide  tfa  public  life  of  Augustus  into  two  epochs. — 
1.  Ill:  :in  hy  finding  that  his  natural  asm  tony,  nursed  view* 

of  ambition  for  himself,  and  that,  with  the  wealth  and  forces  of  the  carom" 
in  his  experienced  band,  he  was  both  for  him  and  the  senate  the  danger 
Bf  lha  moment.  Neither  old  nor  influential  enough  to  stand  against  bin 
ul.  il  ,  be  was  the  more  inclined  to  the  party  of  the  senate,  as  its  alliance 
»ve  a  colour  of  legality  to  his  preton  lions,  :i  character  of  respectability 
i  his  policy,  and  furnished  him  with  those  materials  of  organization  sad 
of  pnhiie.  action  above  all  things  es.«onti«l  to  the  pretender 
who  htm  •  jmrty  to  strengthen.  Acquiring  credit  and  consideration 
i    than   evidei:  hority,   he  aimed  nt  gradually  consolidating 

his  position  by  a  prudent  system  of  coalition,  ond  byo' 
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its  sure  progress  clearly  to  impersonate  in  him  the  principle  of  Caesarian 
sovereignty. 

2.  When  the  death  of  Antony  gave  him  the  whole  empire,  and 
enabled  him  to  act  out  his  own  policy,  a  modest  abnegation  of  personal 
ambition  formed  the  surface  of  each  day's  conduct,  combined  with  a 
carefully  organized  plan  ■  of  quietly  absorbing  the  whole  action  of  the 
state.  All  his  arte,  thoso  "  arte"  which  Tacitus  shrewdly  contrasts  with 
the  "dissimulation"  of  Tiberius,  were  directed  to  make  the  people 
forget  the  unsparing  cruelty  that  had  disgraced  and  helped  him  ns 
the  armed  competitor  for  power.  He  became  the  just,  conciliatory,  and 
humble  friend  who  exercised  jurisdiction,  but  under  compulsion,  and 
then  but  for  the  honour  of  the  state,  and  the  well-being  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  bis  statecraft  designated  by  himself  a  comedy  in  his  dying  hour, 
having  no  other  aim  than  to  convince  the  world  that  it  was  to  do  it  the 
most  precious  service  which  can  fall  within  the  power  of  an  individual, 
that  he  was  consenting  to  honour  it  with  a  slavery  that  formed  the 
master  passion  of  his  existence. 

Doing  homage  to  all  the  instincts,  good  and  bad,  of  the  people- 
making  their  pleasure  almost  his  chief  rule  of  conduct— he  was  generous, 
flexible,  familiar,  the  personal  friend  of  almost  every  Roman: — merciful 
by  habit,  severe  by  policy,  contemning  injuries  to  himself  when  not 
perilous  to  his  power,  as  punishing  injuries  on  tho  public  when  com- 
mitted by  his  own  household,  and  omitting  no  means  of  flattering  the 
susceptibilities,  personal  or  political,  of  men  who  were  all  the  more  ready 
to  become  his  slaves  the  more  he  treated  them  as  his  fellow-citizens.  He 
ostentatiously  refused  civic  rights  to  foreigners,  whose  claims  had  been 
pressed  on  him  by  his  wife  and  step-son,  revived  the  use  of  the  old  distin- 
guishing garment  of  Rome,  wearing  himself,  after  the  fashion  of  a 
Cincinnatus,  a  homely  toga  spun  by  his  wife  and  daughters  ;  walked  about 
the  streets  as  a  private  citizen,  plainly  attired,  without  lictors  or  the 
ordinary  insignia  of  magisterial  power,  and  returned  to  a  simple,  orderly 
home,  in  whose  occupation  he  had  been  preceded  by  a  second-rate 
rhetorician.  In  the  law-courts  he  more  than  once  appeared  to  be  cross- 
examined  as  an  ordinary  witness.  He  voted,  as  the  other  citizens,  with 
his  tribe,  in  the  annual  elections  ;  went  round  after  the  manner  of  the 
ancients,  with  his  own  candidates,  offering  them  to  popular  adoption,  with 
the  modest  proviso,  "  if  they  deserve  the  honour,"  and  patiently  suffered 
from  time  to  time  refractory  essays  of  independence  by  his  senate,  as 
ridiculous  in  themselves  as  they  must  have  been  trying  to  the  temper  of 
the  master.  In  the  same  spirit,  when  his  adopted  sons  Caius  and  Lucius 
Agrippa — the  children  of  his  sister — were  made  chiefs  of  the  Equestrian 
Order,  and  promoted  to  the  consular  dignity,  he  earnestly  sought  to  have 
the  credit  of  declining  for  them  the  distinction,  and  carried  so  far  his  fear 
of  anything  approaching  to  kingly  prerogative,  or  the  semblance  of  dicta- 
torial power,  that  he  firmly  repelled  the  title  of  dominus,  or  master,  with 
which  bis  flatterers  sought  to  address  him,  as  well  as  the  royal  surname 
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I 
"  I've  been  Wanting  to  see  you  "  Your  mother 

rloe*  ho  want  some  news  of  your  I  notber  Osborne.     She  lold  me  Inst  week 
ic  you  about  him,  but  I  did  not  like  to  speak  of  him 
■'  Mi.'  ii.n.l!y  • 

"  I  don  '  know  ".  by  ;  lot  to  BM  she  used  to  talk  of  him  perpetually. 
I  have  seen  w>  tittle  of  Jnr  thi  .  mi  I  think  she  forgets  a  great  d«I 

now.     Still,  if  you  don't  mind,  I  should  like  to  bo  able  to  toll  lic-r  some- 
'  if  she  asks  me  again" 

Ik-  pUl  bis  hi  ad  again  between  hi*  hands,  and  did  not  answer  her  for 
some  time. 

be  want  |o  at  last.     "  Does  she  koo* 

il  QOming  aooa — any  day  '  " 
"  Yes.     But  she  wants  to  know  where  he  > 
"I  can't  toll  ye ii.     tdon'i  ww.     I  beliere  hen  afan 

i'ni 

Iter  to  bin i 
-  Pro     <  il    il    I      n  friend  of  his   who   will    i. 

i    to   bo   found.      You  I  I    ii-n't    i 

VfoUy.     You  i  :ui'i  hare  been 
knowing  thai 
om  I  don't  ■  xaetly  ki  ufl 

"I  v  ■  SO.     You  are  sure  he  will  c 

"Quite Hire,     But,  Molly,   I  think  my  mother  may  live  tome  ti 
i  f     Dr.  Kicholla  mid  go  yesterday 

; "I-.      lb;   said    rfie   had    rallied    iimii 

You're  not  any  change  thn 

Dgl 

No.    fta  only  for  her  that  I  neki  it  xcin  so  lo  crave  fn! 

IB,      I   tlunk   >lie  dreamed    of  him;- and  thentvben  sthe  waken 
wan  n  relii  i'  to  bex  to  left  about  him  to  me.     She  always  seemed  to 
anociatc  mc  with  him.      Wo  used  to  speak  so  mncli  of  him  when  wt 
iihcr." 
•   1   .leu' i.  I.uiv.v  what  we  ahuuld  any  of  us  Imvo  done  wil 
ike  a  danga  soother.11 

do  sn  love  her,"  said  Molly,  softly. 
;"  Yes  ;  I  see.      Have  you  ever  noticed  thai  ahe  aomi 
'  I" Jinny  ?'     It  WM  the  name  of  a  little  sister  of  ours  who  died.      I 
she  often  lakes  you  for  her.     Jt.  was  partly  that,  and  partly  tlu»t  at  such  a 

as  tliis  i  rui:ditie.<7  that  inadenic  eall  \ 

I  l:',..  |  on  ii  u'i  mind  t| 

«'Nii:   I  like  it-     But  will  you  tell  me  something  mor. 
,rr .'     Slur  really  hungers  for  newa  of  lum." 

ask  mi-  herself.     Yet,  no  1    1  am  bo  involved  hy 
raises  of  secrecy,  Molly,  that  1  couldn't  satisfy  he>  if  she  once 


.!>    liAI.. 


mc.     I  '  .urn,  and  that  lie  went  there  about 

»  fortnight  ago,  partly  Jo  ovoid  hi  -.     Yon  know  my  l 

remaed  to  pay  his  debl 

•<  Yr»;   at  least,  1  kBi  v.-  something  like  it." 

••  I  don't  briitWa  my  father  could  raise  the  money  all  at  once  \vit:> 
having  recourse  to  atepa  which  he  would  cxcoctlinply  recoil  from.     Vet 
.lace*  Osborne  in  n  very  awkward  ponii 
"  I  think  vt  hat  vexes  your  farther  a  good  deal  in  »■  ry  tvi  to 

how  the  money  was  spent." 

"  ll  it:y  mother  ever  say*  anything  about  th:it  ].-ut  of  the  nll-iir."  said 
.  hastily,  "assure  her  from  rno  tlint  there's  nothing  of  tic*  ot 
■-doing  about  it.     I  oMi'l  aay  BRaTI       I      * "  =  I'  H 

at  eaie  on  this  point." 

■  I'm  not  sure  if  she  remembers  all  her  painful  anxiety  about  thus" 

!  ro  speak  a  groat  deal  to  me  abent  him  1 

une,  wh-  icr  seemed  ao  angry.       Ami    now,  whenever  rife 

*ts  me  she  Wl  k  on  the  old  subject ;  tart  she  do*  Blber 

arly.     If  she  were  to  see  him  1  don't  believe  ahe  wen  Id  recollect  why 

is  uneasy  about  him  while  he  was  absent," 

•n.    1  erpe«  htm  every  day,"  said  Roger,  uneasily, 
you  think.    v"iir    father  will  be  very  angry  with  him?"  asked 
aVlh/,  with  a.-,  much  timidity  aa  if  the  squire's  displeasure  might    be 
■iistefcd  against  her. 

"1  don't  know,"  laid  Roger.  "  j£y  mother's  illness  may  alter  him; 
*»  lie  didn't  easily  forgive  u*  lonii'.rly.  1  remember  once — but  ll 
Miking  to  the  purpose.  I  can't  help  fancying  that  he  has  put  himself 
"•tkr  some  strong  restraint  for  my  mother's  Nike,  and  thnt  he  won't 
Offta*  much.  But  it  doesn't  follow  that  he  will  forget  it.  .My  fiilher 
••nun  of  few  affV'  what  he  baa  are  vciy  strong ;  ho  feels  nny- 

^%  tlint    touches 
Wdtttky  valuing  of  the  projifrty  !     It  has  given  my  fiither  thn  idea  of 

" 

asked  M 
"Raising  money  to  be  paid  an  n  y  Esthor'i  death,  «  mrse, 

•wolves  calculation  as  to  the  duration  of  his  li: 
"How  eh  said  she. 

as  aura  as  I  am  of  my  own  Iifu  that  Osborne  never  did  anything 
•fllai  my  father  expressed  his  suspicions  in  language  that 

rne;  and  ho  doesn't  apeak  out,  and  won't   |  limmlf 

fssn  a*  much  aa  he  might;  and,  much  a*  ha  lore*  me,  I've  bin 

!<=e  he  would  tell  my  father  nil.     Well,  we  must 
Wie   it  t  -ighing.  h-ire  brought 

wall  right,  ifalte'd  been  what  she  once  \s-as." 

He  turned  away,  leaving  .Molly  very  sad.  She  knew  thnt  every 
Member  of  the  family  she  cared  for  «o  much  was  in  trouble,  out  of  which 
ahc  saw  do  exit;  and  her  small  power  of  helping  them  was  diminishing 


he  lifted  up  bin  face,  red,  and  stained  with  tears,  hi*  lair  all 
and  id  disorder. 

••  I've  been  (ranting  to  eee  you  alone,"  she  began.     "Your  mother 

«low  *>  want  MOO  Dtwi  of  your  brother  Osborne.     Sin1  told  me  Inst  week 

ti  baI  il  !mii,  lmt  [did  not  like  to  speak  of  him  before  your  father." 

1  Jiiiu  lo  me." 

'•  1  uon't  know  why  ;  far  to  me  she  used  to  talk  of  him  perpetually. 

I  have  seen  i«o  little  of  her  this  week,  and  I  think  she  forgets  a  great  deal 

now.     Still,   if  yen  don't  mind,   1   shoal  ic  to  tell  her  anmc- 

•  if  --In-  :i.  ::  tin 

,  and  did  not  answer  her  fur 
some  time. 

"  What  does  ahe  want  to  know  ?  "  said  he,  at  last.     "  Does  alie 
lhat  Osborne  is  coming  noon — any  day 

"  fas,     Hut  »h.'  wants  IB  kni.w  where  he  it 
"Icjin't  toll  toil     I  don't  exactly  know.     1  believe  lie's 
I'm  not  sure." 

i  papa's  letter  to  him?  " 

•'  I'vi'  .sent  i|  to  a  who  will  hi; 

''•■'»    to   be   found.       Vou   mu 
Uy.     You  can'l 

Dt   knowing  that  much.  other 

reason;.  I  don't  exactly  know  where  he  is." 
"I  •,.  1 1  so.     Vmi  are  enre  lie  ■:. 

riteaare.    Bat,  I   think  my  mother  may  I 

don't  you?     Dr.  Nicholls  eai 
.  father,     lie  said   she  had  rallied  more  tl>.  expected. 

You're  not  aft.;  Osborne's 

coming  ? 

!.    She  did  areni  ao  lo  crave  for  new* 
in.     1  think   aha    fanned    of  him;-aud  thenOrben  she  wakened  it 
was  a  relief  to  be*  t'>  t.-dk  pbont  bin  to  me.     Sin-  elwtyl  seemed  to 
liim,       IVr  Qscd   to  speak  so  MUM  Do  when 

■  t  her." 
"I  don't  know  what  wc  should  am  of  Ufl  bare  done  without 
You're  been  111  -'iter  to  my  noti 

"  !  do  t<  lot  a  iv: .   enid  Mol    . 

•  1  see,     ll.ivi:  vmi  ever  noticed  that  ahe  sometaiDea  del 
1  Fanny  ? '     It  VM  the  name  of  a  little  sister  of  ours  who  dii*d.     I  think 
aba  often  takes  you  for  her.     It  was  partly  thnt,  and  partly  tliat  at  such  a 
time  aa  this  one  can't  stand  on  forma  Molly. 

"Mo;  I  like  it.     But  will  you  tell  ma  something  tnoi 
brother?     She  really  hungers  (vi •  :,  im." 

•'  She'd  better  ask  me  hene-lf*     Yet,  no  1     1  am  so  inrr.lred  by 


„ 


" 


raises  of  secrecy,  Molly,  that  I  couldn't  satisfy  her  if  she  once  began 


!•  lie's  in  Belgium,  and  that  h<  fro  nbont 

•  fortnight  ago,  pitrtly  to  avoid  hi*  creditors.  You  know  my  father  hits. 
refused  to  pay  bh  debt* 

"Yes;   nt  I<\--|.  1  leu    v  soMicthintr  Iik>-  it." 

"  I  don't  believe  my  father  aooM  raJSl  the  money  all  nt  once  will 
■g  recourse  to  alcpn  vhirli    be  voul.l   i-xcerdingly  recoil  from. 
faa  the  time  it  placet  Osborne  in  n  very  awkward  position." 

••  1  think  what  rexes  your  father  a  good  denl  ia  some  n  to 

i lie  money  was  spcr 
"  ll   my  inntlur  ever  any*  any thing  ahoOl  that  ptYt  of  (b  aid 

Roger,  hastily,  "  asaure  her  I'rorn   me.  thai    there*!    nothing  of  1  ■;  e  or 

-doing  about  it.     1  osn'l  k  •  I'm  tired.     But  set  bei  n 

at  erne  on  this  point." 

':  I'm  not  sure  if  she.  remembers  nil  her  painful  anxiety  about  thia," 
mill  M  '•  She  n*ed  to  apenk  a  great  daal  to  me  nbont  him  before 

you  came,  when  your  father  teemed  bo  angry.  Ami  now,  whenerer  she 
ma  me  ah*  wanta  to  talk  on  th«  old  subject ;  but  she  doesn't  remember 
•n  dearly.      If  ahe  were  tn  aee  him  I  doc  WtoM  MeAuVet  why 

»li*  waa  uneasy  about  him  while  he  wax  absent" 

"He must  he  here  toon.    I  expert  1  or, uneasily' 

yon  think  your  father  will  be  very  nngry  with  him  ?  "  aaked 

JlnUy,  with  as  mneh  timidity  a*  if  tlio  squire's  fliapleaeoKB  might   be 

• 

•   I   doo'l    know,"  mid  Roger.     "Myn:  Ham  may  niter  Mm; 

ve  us  formerly.     I  lemember  once — but  that  i* 

etching  to  the  purpose.     I  on  n't  help  that  1m  lint  pm  hi 

udrr  aome  strotu;  tbx  my   mother'a  sake,  and  thai  In-  won't 

**artaj  mnch.     But  it  doesn't  follow  that  he  will  forget,  it.     My  father 

■  •man  of  few  affection*,  but  what  he  has  are  very  strong  ;  h«  feels  any- 

tMftj  that  touches  him  on  th       1 1  ate  deeply  and  permanentlya     Thai 

tahjeky  raining  of  the  pwpetty  !     It  boa  given  my  father  the  irlen  of 

|"»t-obila " 

MWhf»  ■■■■■  i  iked  Molly. 

"Raiaing  money  to  be  pnid  on  my  fnthor's  death,  which,  of  course, 
s  calculations  as  to  the  duration  of  He  life.*1 
aj  allocking  I  "  said  she. 
'■I'm  nm  aura  as  I  am  of  my  own  liii-  that  O  ,.|  oayfhing 

»f  the  kind.     But  my  i  1  his  suspicions  in  language  (hat 

irrid  •  end  he  «!•  ■•  •  •  t  apeak  out,  and  ■•■■  <n'l   juatify  Kit 

tTM)  as  much  aa  he  might;  and,  mnch  as  he  loves  me,  I'm  hut  little 
iftdoencQ  over  him,  ar  rise  he  would  tell  my  father  nil.  Well,  we  must 
l»*ve  it  to  t  "'•:'  be  added,  aiphitig.  "  My  mother  wr.tiU  bare  brought 
Mall  ri^ht,  if  "li<'<:  b.i  i.  what  she  i 

turned   away,   leaving   Molly  Tory  sad.     She   IfMIT   that  eycry 
:   the  family  she  cared  for  so  much  was  in  trouble,  •  nt  of  which 
she  saw  no  exit;  and  her  email  power  of  helping  them  was  dimini- 
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day   by  day  as  Mrs.  llamley  sank  more  and  more  urn'  M  of 

opiates  nnd  stupefying  illness.  Her  father  had  spoken  lo  her  only  this 
very  day  cf  the  desirableness  of  her  returning  home  ftv  good.  Mr». 
tiilison  mated  her — li.r  BO  pttrlfcalg  KM bid  fat  many  small  frag- 
ments of  reasons  Mrs.  llamley  had  ceased  to  want  her  much,  only 
occasionally  Appearing  to  remember  bar  flXhtOBCO.  Hit  ponMnp  (her 
Ruber  (hoqghi — thi  Ldtoa  bad  nol  entered  bat  bend)  in  a  family  afwWcb 
the  only  woman  was  an  invalid  confined  to  bed,  was  becoming  awkward. 
r.'il  Molly  had  begged  hanl  to  remain  two  or  three  days  longer—  only 
thnt — only  till  Friday.  If  Mrs.  Hnmley  should  want  bst  (the  Mf 
with  tear*  in  her  eyes),  and  should  hear  that  she  had  left  the  house,  she 
would  think  her  M  unkind,  no  luigrateful  I 

"My  dear  child,  she's  getting  pa*t  wanting  any  one  I  The  keenness 
of  earthly  feelings  is  flsndMHOV' 

"Papa,  that  is  WOTtt  of  nil.  I  cannot  bear  it.  I  won't  believe  it.  She 
may  not  ask  for  me  again,  and  may  quite  forget  me ;  but  I'm  sure,  to 
the  very  last,  if  the  medicines  don't  stupefy  her,  she  will  look  round  fbf 
the  squire  und  her  children.  For  poor  Osborne  most  of  all ;  because  he's 
in  Borrow." 

Mr.  Gibson  nhook  his  head,  but  said  nothing  in  reply.  In  a  minute 
or  two  be  asked, — 

"  1  don't  like  in  lake  you  awny  while  you  oven  fancy  you  can  be  of 
use  or  comfort  to  one  who  has  been  so  kind  to  you.  But,  if  she  hasn't 
wanted  you  before  Friday,  will  you  bo  convinced,  will  you  com«  home 
willingly?" 

"  If  I  go  thru,  1  may  see  her  once  again,  even  if  she  hasn't  asked  Rw 
me?  "  inquired  Molly. 

"  Yes,  of  course.     Vou  must  make  no  noise,  no  step ;  but  you  may 
"  in  nnd  sco  her.     I  must  tcll»yoti,  I'm  nlmosl  certain  she  won't  ask 
1i  -r  you.'' 

"But  she  may,  papa.     I  will  go  home  on  Friday,  if  she  ha*  MM      I 
sttewflLn 

So  Molly  hung  about  the  booee,  tiyiug  to  do  all  she  could  out  of  i 
sick -room,  for  the  comfort  of  those  in  it.  They  only  came  out  for  meal*, 
or  for  necessary  business,  and  found  little  time  for  talking  to  her,  so  her 
life  was  solitary  enough,  waiting  for  the  call  that  never  came.  The 
evening  of  the  day  on  which  she  had  had  the  uhovc  conversation  with 
Roger,  Osborne  arrived,  I  le  came  straight  into  the  drawing-root) 
Molly  WIS  seated  on  the  rug,  reading  by  firelight,  as  she  did  opt  like  to 
ring  for  candles  merely  for  her  own  use.  Osborne  came  in,  irith  ■  kind 
of  hurry,  which  almost  made  him  Appear  a*  if  lie  would  trip  himself 
up,  and  fall  down.  Molly  rose.  lie  had  not  noticed  her  before;  now  be 
forward*,  and  took  hold  of  both  Iter  hands,  lending  her  into  the  full 
ring  light,  and  straining  his  eyes  to  look  into  her  face. 

"  Hew  is  she?     Vou  will  tell  me — you  must  know  the  truth  ! 
travelled  day  nnd  night  since  I  got  your  father's  letter.'1 
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IWlre  die  could  frame  bar  newer,  he  hail  sate  down  In  the  n 
citir,  covering  bis  eyes  with  his  hand. 

"She's  very  ill,''  said  Molly.     "That  you  :.  Bl   I  don't  think 

AesoeVr*  ranch  pain.     She  ban  wanted  you  sadly." 
He  groaned  aloud.     "  My  father  forbade  me  to  come." 
"I  know !  "  said  Molly,  nnxions  to  prevent  hi*  self-reproach.     "  Your 
WW  wan  away,  too.     I  think  no  one  knew  how  ill  nhe  was — she  lud 
bren  an  invalid  for  so  long.'' 

a  know Yes  I  slie  tohl  you  n  groat  deal — die  was  very  fond 

And  God  knows  how  I  loved  her.     If  I  hud  not  been  forbidden  to 
me,  I  should  have  told  her  all.     Docs  my  father  know  of  my 
", 
"Its,"  said  Molly  ;   <;  1  n.hl  bin  papa  had  went  for  you.'' 
Just  at  th .1'  ilic  BQJU1N  CABH  in.    He  bad  DOt  hoard  'it'  0*1* 

»mind,and  was  seeking  Molly  to  iisk  her  to  writo  a  letter  tat  hitth 

Osborne  did  not  stand  up  when  hif.  Either  viilem!.      lie  w;is  too  much 

♦ikusled,  too  much  oppressed  by  his  feelings,  and  also  too  much  OBtn 

1'/  his  father's  angry,  suspicious  lcttois.     If  he  had  come  forward  wiili 

nj  manifestation  of  feeling  at  this  moment,  everything  might  have  been 

Ilia  lather  toaea  him  belbrc  lie  uttered  a  word. 

All  that  tnt-  iqttire  said  when  his  eye  fell  upon  liim  at  hut  was, — 

I  bCN|  fir  !  " 

Ami,  breaking  off  in  the  directions  ha  was  giving  to  Molly,  he  abruptly 

room.      All   tin:  time  liia  hurt  waa  yearning  after  his  first-born; 

i  .•isumdrr.     Yi-t  In-  went  ntrnight  to  the  huth-r, 

"•■I  adead  of  him  whi  a  Mr.  Oaborno  had  arrived,  tad  how  he.  hml  cone, 

■fclifhe  had  bad  any  raft*  at — dinner  OX  what — since  hia  uriival  .' 

"For  I  drink  J  forget  everything  now!  "  said  IDS  poor  BOjdn,  patting 

'''"Bund  up  to  his  head.     "For  the  life  of  me,  I  oanl  n  BM  Babe*  whether 

**re  kid  dinner  or  not;    the*:-  long    nijjhn,  and    all    this    sorrow   and 
bewildat  km 
rhajaa,  sir,  yon  will  Uke  max  with  Mr.  0.ibornc.     Mrs. 

«lnj|an  is  sending  up  i  Yw  hardly  lata  duWii  :it  dinner-time, 

**ijou  thought  my  n..  omelhing." 

'"Ay!    I    remember    noir.      Nol     1    won't   have  any   more.      Give 

«•■■  Osborne    a  he  chooses.     Perhaps  be  can  eat  and  drink.'1 

"•  lie  aqnirc  went  away  npatairs   with    bitterness  as  well  as  sorrow  in 

Whoa  light*  wero  brought,  oft  lly    was  struek   with   the   ohac 

0/btn.f.     Eio  I  !•  ked  haggard  and  worn  ;    perbapa  with  travelling  and 

■rich  a  dainty  gentleman  either,  as  Molly  had  thought 

sbrn  she  ltad  hut  Been  hint  railing  on  her  stepmother,  two  month* 

.     but  she  liked  him  better  n  ow.     The  tone  of  hia  romarfca  planned 

W  more.      He  was  simpler,  and  lea*  naharaed  of   bowing  hia  feeling*. 

Ho  asked  afti  r  Boger  in  a  warm,  longing  kind  of  way.     Kogcr  wns  otti 

he  hod  ridden   to  A«heonibo  to  transact  pome  busmen*  for  the  squire. 
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windows  tu  the  gale  in  tlie  white  rulings  at  the  flout  of  the  house,  and 
vent  in  at  the  opened  doors.  Slic  had  had  leave  given  to  choose  out  any 
bookl  BM  wished  to  read,  and  to  lake  them  home  with  her;  and  it  was 
■hi-  sort  "I"  half-dawdling  i  nijil  vruent  suited  to  her  taste.  this  albr- 
noon.  Sin-  mounted  on  the  ladder  to  get  to  a  particular  shelf  high  up  in 
n  dark  corner  of  the  room ;  and  finding  tliere  some  volume  that  looked 
iiiwi.  -. 1 1 II--,  she  sat  down  on  the  step  to  read  part  of  it.  There  she  sat,  in 
her  bonnet  and  cloak,  when  Osborne  suddenly  camn  in.  He  did  t>ot  w* 
hi t  .-it  firxt ;  indeed,  he  m^ukmI  in  Mich*  hmry  that  he  probably  might 
cot  have  noticed  her  at  all,  if  .-he  had  not  spoken. 

"Am  I  in  your  way  7  J  only  came  here  for  a  minute  to  look  for  aome 
hook*."  She  came  down  the  steps  as  she  spoke,  still  holding  the  book  in 
her  hand. 

"Not  at  all.  It  is  1  who  am  disturbing  you.  I  must  just  write  n 
letter  for  the  post,  and  then  I  shall  be  gone.  Is  Dot  this  open  door  too 
cold  for  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no.     It  is  so  fresh  and  pitman t." 

She  began  to  read  again,  sitting  on  the  lowest  step  of  the  ladder  ;  he 
to  write  at  the  large  old-fashioned  writing-table  close  to  the  window. 
There  was  a  minute  or  two  of  profound  nltucc,  in  which  the  . 
scratching  of  Osborne's  pen  upon  the  paper  was  the  only  sound.  Thru 
came  a  click  of  tin;  gate,  and  Uoger  stood  at  the  open  door.  His  face  VH 
towards  Osborne,  sitting  in  the  light ;  hi*  back  to  Molly,  crouched  up  in 
I  Ml  corner.     He  held  out  a  letter,  and  said  in  hoarse  breathlcssness — 

"Here's  a  letter  from  your  wile,  Osborne.     ]  went  past  the  post-f  t 
and  thought " 

Osborne  stood  up,  angry  di*m«y  upon  his  face. 

"  linger  !  what  hnvr  jrta  'lone  1     Don't  you  see  her  ?  " 

Roger  looked  round,  nntl  Molly  Mood  up  in  her  corner,  red,  trembling, 
miserable,  na  though  she  were  a  guilty  person.  Koger  entered  the  room. 
All  three  seemed  to  be  equally  dismayed.  Molly  wiis  the  first  to  speak  ; 
she  came  forward  and  said — 

"  I  am  w  tonj  I  You  didn't  wish  me  to  hear  it,  but  I  couldn't 
help  it.  You  will  but  me,  won't  you?"  and  turning  to  Koger  she 
said  to  him  with  tears  "in  her  eyes — "  Please  my  you  know  I  shall 
not  tell." 

"We  can't  htlp  ii,"  xnhl  Osborne,  gloomily.  "Only  Koger,  who 
knew  of  what  inportaDCO  it  was,  ought  to  have  looked  round  him  before 
speaking." 

"  So  I  should,"  said  Roger.     "  I'm  more  vexed  with  myself  than  von 
'uceive.     Not  but  what  I'm  U  sure  of  you  as  of  iny*.  It.'"  ■•.  minued 
he,  turning  to  Molly. 

"Yes;  but,"  said  Osborne,  "you  see  how  many  chances  there  are 
tli.it  «vcn  the  bcfct-iiK.'iiiing  persona  may  let  out  what  it  in  of  such  conse- 
quence to  me  to  keep  cecrt'l." 

"  I  know  j-ou  think  it  so,"  said  Roger. 
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let  u*  begin  that  old  di«cusnota  again— at  any  t.-.- 
before  a  third  person. ' 

Molly  had  bad  hard  work  al!  tliia  time  to  keep  from  crying.  Nnw 
that  she  wan  alluded  to  as  the  third  person  before  whom  PBWBWMion  wan 
to  be  restrained,  sho  raid— 

"  I'm  going  away.  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have  been  here.  I'm 
xay  terry — very.     But  I  will  try  and  forg«t  what  I've  heard." 

"  Y«>u  can't  do  that,''   said   Osborne,  atill  ungraciously.     n  But.  will 

lisc  mo  never  to  speak  about  it  to  any  ono— not  even  to  im,  Dl 

to  Koger  ?     Will  yon  try  to  :i<:t  and  speak  as  if  yon  had  never  heard  it  .' 

I'm  sure,  from  wliat  Roger  has  (old  me  about  you,  that  if  you  give  me 

this  promise  I  may  rely  upon  it 

••  Yes  ;  I  will  promise,"  said  Molly,  putting  out  her  hand  as  a  kind  of 
pledge.  Osborne  took  it,  but  rather  rw  if  the  action  was  superfluous. 
She  added,  "I  think  I  should  have  done  so,  even  without  a  promise. 
Bui  it  is,  perhaps,  better  to  bind  oneiwlf.  I  will  go  away  now.  I  wish  I'd 
never  come  into  this  room." 

She  put  down  her  book  on  the  (able  very  softly,  and  turned  to  leave 
the  room,  ohokisg  r  1 .  v.n  ha  tCOM  until  sho  was  in  the  solitude  of  hex 
own  chamber.  But  Roger  was  at  the  door  before  her,  holding  it  open  for 
her,  and  reading — she  felt  that  he  was  reading — her  face.  He  held  out 
his  hand  for  hers,  and  his  firm  grasp  expressed  both  sympathy  and  regret 
for  what  bad  occurred. 

She  could  hardly  keep  bad  In t  eoba  till  she  reached  her  bedroom. 
Her  feelings  had  been  overwrought  for  some  lime  past,  without  finding 
the  natural  vent  in  action.  The  leaving  Handey  Hall  had  seemed 
so  tad  before ;  and  now  she  was  troubled  with  having  to  bear  away  a 
•c<ret  which  she  ought  never  to  have  known,  and  the  knowledg 
which  had  brought  out  a  ttry  unecnili ruble  responsibility.  Then  there 
would  arise  a  very  natural  wonder  M  to  who  was  Osborne's  wife.  Molly 
had  not  stayed  so  long  and  so  intimately  in  the  Handey  family  without 
being  well  aware  of  the  manner  in  which  the  future  lady  of  Handey  toi 
planned  fur.  The  squire,  for  instuace,  partly  in  order  to  show  that  Oabornc, 
his  heir,  was  above  the  reach  of  Molly  (iibson,  the  doctor's  daughter,  in  the 
early  days  before  he  knew  Molly  well,  had  often  alluded  to  the  grand,  the 
high,  and  the  wealthy  marriage  which  Handey  of  llnmley,  aa  represented 
by  hb  clever,  brilliant,  handsome  son  Osborne,  might  be  expected  to 
make.  Mrs.  Ilnmlcy,  too,  unconsciously  on  her  part,  showed  the  projects 
that  she  wu  constantly  devising  for  the  reception  of  the  unknown 
daughter-in-law  that  was  to  be. 

■  The  drawing-room  must  bo  refurnished  when  Osborne  marriea'' — 
or  •  Osborne's  wife  will  like  to  have  the  west  suite  of  rooms  to  herself; 
It  will  perhaps  be  n  trial  to  in  r  to  live  with  the  old  couple;  but  wo 
arrange  it  10  that  Bhe  will  feel  it  as  little  as  possible  " — "  Of  course, 
when  Mrs,  Osborne  cornea  we  must  try  and  give  \ua  B  new  carriage  ;  the 
old  one  dot*  well  enough  for  us" — these,  nnd  ntnilar  tpecoha  had  |i 
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/  the  impression  of  the  future  Mrs.  Osborne  as  of  some  benutil 
1  young  lad j,  whose  wry  presence  would  mukc  the  old  Ilall  into  a 
stately,  formal  amotion,  instead  of  the  pleasant,  unceremonious  horn- 
it  was  at  present.  Osborne,  loo,  who  had  spoken  with  such  languid 
criticism  to  Mrs.  Gibson  about  various  country  belles,  and  even  in  his 
own  home  was  apt  to  give  himself  airs— only  at  home  his  aim  were 
{xjetically  fastidious,  while  with  Mrs.  Uibeou  they  had  been  socially 
fastidirm* — what  unspeakably  elegant  beauty  had  he  chosen  ft 
wife?  Who  had  satisfied  him;  and  yet  satisfying  him,  had  to  hare 
ii •  .-  marriage  kept  in  concealment  from  his  parents?  At  length  Molly 
tore  herself  up  from  her  wondering*.  It  was  of  no  tire:  she  could 
not  find  out;  she  m  even  try.     TIkj  blank  wall  of  her  promise 

bldtkgfl  up  the  way.  Perhaps  it  was  not  even  right  to  wonder,  and 
endeavour  to  remember  alight  speeches,  casual  mentions  of  a  name,  so  as 
i.,  bJbm  'li'in  together  into  something  coherent.  Molly  dreaded  seeing 
cither  of  the  brolhors  again;  but  they  all  met  at  diuner-timo 
nothing  had  happened.  The  squire  was  taclLurn,  either  from  melancholy 
or  displeasure,  lie  had  never  spoken  to  Osborne  since  his  return, 
excepting  about  the  commonest  trifle*,  wl-...n  intercourse  could  not  be 
avoided;  and  bis  wife's  state  oppressed  him  like  a  heavy  cloud  coming 
over  the  light  of  his  day.  Osborne  put  on  an  indifferent  manner  to  his 
father,  which  Molly  felt  sure  was  assumed ;  but  it  was  not  conciliatory, 
lor  all  that.  Hoger,  quiet,  steady,  and  natural,  talked  more  than  ml 
otaem  ;  I 'in  ha  too  was  uneasy,  and  in  distress  on  many  account*. 
To-day  he  principally  addressed  himself  to  Molly;  entering  into  rsither 
long  narrations  of  late  di*o>v.  visa,  [a  MtwaJ  history,  which  kept  up  the 
'Ui  rent  of  talk  without  requiring  much  reply  from  any  one.  Molly  ha  I 
expected  Osborne  to  look  something  dittemii  from  usual — conscious,  or 
■vhamed,  or  resentful,  or  even  "  married  " — but  he  was  exactly  the 
Osborne  of  the  morning — handsome,  elegant,  languid  in  manner  and  in 
look  ;  cordial  with  his  brother,  polite  towards  her,  secretly  uneasy  at  ll.j 
state  of  things  between  his  father  and  himself.  She  would  never  have 
Bjasssnd  the  concealed  riniianoi  irbidfa  1-  y  perdu  fades  'I  it  aidrjf1  dsf 
behaviour.  She  had  always  wished  to  come  into  direct  contact  with  a 
love-story  :  here  she  was,  and  she  only  found  it  very  uncomfortable ; 
there  was  a  sense  of  compliment  and  uncertainty  aljoiit  it  all;  and  hex 
■hi  forward  iiit.li.-r,  her  quiet  life  ut  llollmgiV.nl,  which,  eveu 
with  all  iu  drawbacks,  was  above-board,  and  where  everybody  knew 
what  everybody  was  doing,  seemed  BBQUra  and  pltusnnt  in  comparison. 
Of  course  she  felt  great  pain  ut  quitting  the  Hall,  and  at  the  mute  farewell 
ah«  had  taken  of  her   sleeping  and    unconscious   friend.      Hut   leaving 

.  Ihunlcy  now  was  a  different  thing  to  what  it  had  been  ■ 
ago.     Then  she    was  wonted  at  any   moment,   mid   felt  herself  to  bo  of 

..■•:::;■;!'.       Xm',     i„-r     vir,     r  \;  -.1.  :;•■.•     -<>iiH'i    fut'-i  .|  Irn    by    the    |<001     l.vlv 

who**-  body  appeared  to  be  living  so  long  after  her  soul. 

She  wm«  sent  home   in    the  carriage,   loaded  with  true  thanks  from 
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every  on*  of  the  family.     Osborne  ransacked  the  houses  for  B 
kcr;  Roger  had  chosen  her  cut  buck*  of  ••very  kind.     The  squire  liiuiM  H' 
kept  shaking  her  hand,  without  befog  obit  to  speak  hU  gratitu  i>-,  nil  .a 
had  lakcu  her  in  hia  iuiuk.  and  kissed  her  n  he  would  have  done 
ihter. 


I  ii  \  r  ri  i;   SEE 

Cynthia's     A  it  it  i  v  a  r.. 

MOUif'd  lather  WOa  no',  at  hofls.4   when  At  tetOI 

nx  to  give  her  n   welcome.     Mrs.   Gibson   was   out   paying  SltJa, 

•crvants  told  Molly.     Bin   «n  Ql  upstairs  to  her  own  room,  ra 

snftuck  and  an  Look*.     Rather  to  he¥  KU  saw 

the  chamber,  ooror'  mi  towels 

too  a.  BOlticd  in. 

"  Is  any  one  coining  ?  "  she  ashed  of  the  housemaid. 

iasara  daughter  from   France.     Miss  Kirkpatrirk  w  coming  to- 
murrow." 

Was  Cynthia  coming  at  hut?     Oh,  what  a   pleasure  it  would  he  t«» 
Urea  emnpai  Molly'*  depret 

•jiriu  sprang  up  'upiu  «ril  Loity.    Slie  longed  for  Mr*.  Gibson's 

rn,  to  aak  her  all  about  it :  it  must  he  very  sudden,  for  Mr.  (iibson 
lad  nid  nothing  of  it  at  the  Hull  the  day  before.  No  quiet  reading  now  ; 
Iks  books  were  hardly   put  away  with   M  J    QeataCOl.      She 

atstdmrn  into  the  drawing-room,  and  could  i:"1  Battle  to  anything,  At 
hsi  Mrs.  Gibson  came  home,  tired  out  with  her  walk  and  !«<r  htHTf 
lebrt  cloak.  Until  tlvat  wiw  token  off",  .-in. I  nhe  had  Noted  herself  for  a 
fc»mfanitea,  she  seemed  quite  unable  to  :tt t.«-ti«l  to  Molly'*  tpiestioii*. 

"Ob,  yea  I      I    •     li  i  •  coming  bomej  lo-tnorttJW,  bj  the  '  '■ 
■feb  [Msnaa  through  nt  ten  o'clock.    What  an  oppressive  day  it  in  for  the 
h*e  of  the  year  !     I  really  am  almost  ready  to  faint.     Cynthia  heard  of 
•**»  opportunity,  I  believe,  and  WU  01  id  to  leave  school  a  fort- 

"|»»  nrlier  than  we  planned.  She  DOVOr  govs  nw  t hi-  rlunce  of  writing 
*"*f  1  did,  or  did  not,  like  her  oomiii'  r-.,  much  bofbri  the  time;  and  I 
•a*  have  to  pay  for  1  er  joat  the  aauie  as  if  she  had  stopped.  And  I 
***nt  tu  have  asked  her  to  bring  wo  ■  French  bonnet ;  and  then  you 
•"WhaTe  had  one  made  ul  But  I'm  very  glad  she's  001 

l-w  dor." 
"Is anything  the  matter  with  her?"  naked  Molly. 

■Fny  should  then  be 
"Tan  called  her  'j«or  dear,1  and  it  made  me  afraid  lest  she  migjt 

no!     It's  only  a  way  I  got  into,  when   Mr.  Kirkpnrrick  died. 
A  IstberUsa   girl— you   know  one  always  does   call   them  '  poor  d< 


cl,.  im!     Cyntlii*  u- ■  '.     Bile's  i  as  a  horac.     She  never 

would  have  felt  to-day  us  I  have  done.     Could  jreu  get  BBC  a  glnsa  of  1 
and  a  biscuit,  my  dear?     I'm  really  quite  fiiint." 

Mr.  Gibson  was  much  mere  excited  about  Cynthia's  arrival  than 

•  1-.  ii  mother  iv.  18.     He  anticipated  b<r  coming  as  »  great  plt-n-surc  to  Molly, 

on  whom,  in  spin;  of  hist  recent   marriage  and  l»i  .-*  turn  ii  inter  eats 

i pally  central.     IK:  even  found  lime  to  uin  unatairs  aud  ««  the  bed- 

-  of  the  two  girls  ;  for  the  tunritlin  of  winch  he  bad  paid  a  pretty 

round  ram. 

"  Weill  I  sup^sc  young  lndici  like  their  bfidlOOOU  (leaked  out  iu  |uu 
way  !      It's  very  prilty  c-r tainly.  but •" 

"  I  like  my  own  old  room  better,  p*j 
tomed  to  such  decking  up." 

Perhaps;   at  any  rate,  she'll  nee  we've  tried   to  make    it   pr<  I 
Tom  »3  like  hers.     That's  right.     It  might  have  hurt  her,  if  hcra  hail 
■Batter  (ban  yours.     Now,  good -night  in  fOOX  line  flimsy  bed." 

Molly  was  up  betimes — :ih  re  it  was   ligbt^-arninging  her 

pretty  Hamlcy  fieWtta  in  Cyiitbiu'j  room.  She  could  hardly  rat  licr 
breakfast  that  morning,  She  ran  upstairs  and  put  on  bet  things,  tliiuking 
Mrs.  Gibson  wna  quite  sure  to  go  down  to  the  "  Angel  Inn,"  where 
ili'.-  "  Umpire  "  stopped,  to  mMt  bei  daughter  after  ■  two  years'  absence. 
Hut  to  Her  surprise  Mrs.  Gibson  bud  nrntnged  herself  at  her  great  wrot 
work  frame,  just  h&  usual ;  and  she,  in  hflT  turn,  WSJ  astonished  at  atoll]  a 
bonnet  and  cloak. 

••  Where  are  you  going  so  early,  child  ?  Thn  fog  hasn't  cleared 
away 

"I  thought  yon  would  go  and  met  Cynthia;  and  I  wanted  to  go 
with  you." 

"She   will   he  here  in  half  an  hour;     and  dear    jwpa  has    told    the 
IO«I  (0  talc*  QU  whrell  arrow  down  for  hor  luggage..    i'uinolauxe 

i!  h<    ll  not  gone  li i n i.-t  1 1- " 

"  Then  SN  not  you  going  ?  "  asked  Molly,  with  a  good  deal  of  disap- 
pointment. 

"No,  certainly  not.  She  wUl  bo  here  alnwst  directly.  And,  besides, 
I  don't   like  to  expose  my  feelings  to  every  i.y  in  High  Street. 

You  forget  I  have  not  seen  her  for  two  years,  and  1  bate  scenes  in  the 
uwrket-plai  ■" 

She  settled  herself  bo  her  work  again;  and  Molly,  after  some  octi- 
llion, gave  up  lier  own  grief)  and  employed  herself  in  looking  out  of 
the  downatairs  window  whieh  commanded  the  approach  from  ihe  town. 

"  Here  she  is — hare  ihe  is!"  alio  cried  out  at  last.  Her  father  wa* 
■  alking  by  the  aide  of  a  tall  young  lady  ;  William  the  gardeuor  was 
wheeling  along  a  great  cargo  of  baggage,  Molly  flew  to  the  irnut-daor, 
and  had  it  wide  open  to  admit  the  new  comer  some  time  before  she  arrived. 

'•  Well !  here  >he  ir.  Molly,  this  is  Cynthia  Cynthia,  Molly.  Tou're 
to  bo  sisters,  you  know." 


irom 
LardI 
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Molly  saw  the  beautiful,  tall,  swaying  figure,  against  the  light  of  the 

nr«n  door,  bill  amid  not  see  any  of  the  features  that  were,  for  the  moment, 

in  shadow.     A  sudden  gush  of  shyness  had  come  over  hex  just  at  the 

instant,  and   rj  the  fmbiace  she  would    bare  given    |   moment 

But   Cynthia  took   her  in  hex  arms,   and   kissed  her  on  botli 

fief, 

line's  mamma,"  she  Mid,  looking  beyond  Molly  on  to  the  stairs 
where  Mrs.  Gibson  stood,  wrapped  up  in  a  shawl,  and  aJuveriii::   ■■   ill' 
cold.     She  ran  past  Molly  and  Mr.  (;:l);r,n,  who  rather  averted  their  eyes 
from  this  first  greeting  between  mother  and  child. 
Mr*.  Gibson  said — 

••  Why,  In m  ■':<  VB,  datlingl     You  look  quite  a  woman." 

••And  M   I  no"  laid  <  ..     '■  T  whs  before  I  went  away;   I've 

y  grown  since, — >:  always  to  be  hoped,  in  wiadflq 

Vet  1     That  we  will  hope,"  said  Mrs.  Gibson,  in  rather  a  meaning 

way.      Indeed  there  were   evidently  hidden   aUaafana  in   Oleic  seeming 

commonplace   speeches.      When    they  all  came   into   the  full   light  and 

repos"  irawing-room,  Molly  was  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of 

Cynthia's   beauty.      Perhaiw   her    features   were   not   regular;    but   the 

changes  in  her  expressive  countenance  gavo  one  no  time  to  think  of  that. 

Hrr  smile  w;«  perfect ;  her  pouting  charming  ;  the  play  of  the  face  was 

in  the  month.     Her  eyes  were  beautifully  shaped,  but  their  expression 

hardly  seemed  to  vary.     In  colouring  she  was  not  unlike  her  mother: 

only  she  Lad  not  so  much  of  the  red-haired  tints  in  hex  complexion  ;  and 

htr  long-shaped,  serious  grey  eye*  were  fringed  with  dark  lashes,  instead 

of  her  mother'*  Insipid  Saxon  ones.    Molly  (ell  in  love  with  her,  ao  to 

■seal,  on  the  Instant.     Shi  -  hi-r  feet  and  kind.-,  »-. 

■  tee  an  if  sho  had  been  there  .'ill  her  life;  not  pariieulaily 

attending  to  her  mother — who,  all  the  time,  was  studying  either  hci  01 

ess — men--  Ilyand  Mr.  Gibson  with  ?mi  ml  look*, 

*»  if  guessing  how  she  should  hi 

for  you  in  the  'liuiny-rooin,  when  \<a\ 
"t  imdy  for  if,"'  said  .Mr.  tiibaon.     "I'm  sure  you  most  want  it  aj 

i,m<_v."     Ik  looked  round  at  his  wife,  at  Cynthia's  mother, 
'Ttjae  did  not  seem  inclined  to  It  ave  the  warm  room  again. 

1  y  will  take  you  to  your  room,  darling,"  said  she  ;  "it  is  neat 
"Aaad  she  has  gol  :igs  to  take  off.     I  II  come  dov;n  and  sit  in 

W  dicing- room  while  having  your  breakfast,  bat  I  really  am 

itlM  <  • 

itfala  rose  and  fol  on  <3  Molly  upstairs. 
"I'm  so  sorry  Uiitc  isn't  a  lire  for  you.''  Said    Mi  illy,  "but— T 
*  ii  «  .-.nd,  of  course,  I  don't  give  ony  orders.     Uerc  i- 

••shot  water,  though." 

[i  a  minute,"  said  Cy  nth  in,  getting  hold  of  both  Mi-lly'n  hands, 
''  tcekiog  steadily  Into  her  face,  but  in  such  »  manner  ihat  ehe  dj 
&fike  the  inspection, 

VOfc.  ».—  11. 
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1:  I  fliall  like  y  so  glad  !     I  waa  afraid  I 


I  like  yonr 


We're  :il!  in  11  v<rv  awkward  positron  together,  aren't  aval 
father's  locks,  though." 

MsUy  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  way  this  was  Raid.    Cynthia  repli 


tad 


"  Ah,  you  may  laugh.    But  I  don't  know  that  1  am  easy  to  get  on  * 
mamma  and  1  it  when  we  note  last  together.     Bat  perhaps  we 

are  each  of  us  wiser  B0W.    Now,  please  leave  mo  for  n  qtiartor  of  an  hear. 
1  don't  want  anyfiiiuv-  more." 

Molly  went  into  her  own  room,  waiting  to  show  Cynthia  down  to  the 

'Tiling-room.     Net  tlmt,  in  the  modcrntc-aized  house,  there  was  any  diffi- 

.   in  finding  the  way.     A  wry  little  trouble  in  conjecturing  would 

enable  a  stranger  to  discover  tag  mom.     Hut  Cynthia  had  ao  captivated 

Molly,  that  she  wanted  to  devote  beradf  to  the* new  comer's  service.   Ever 

since  she  had  heard  of  the  probability  of  her  having  a  sister — (she  called 

hir  a  *i*l< -r,  bat  ■  liether  it  was  a  Scotch  faster,  or  a  sister  «i  la  mode  fife 

HrcUi'iw,  avoid  bam  puaaled  moat  people) — Molly  had  allowed  her  fancy 

veil  much  en  the  idea  of  ( 'ynihia'a  coining:   ai-  I  |  l>ort  time 

!.  d  'in.i'    iki.  i.iwcioua  power  of  fascination  lias)  been 

DO  her.     Sotno  people  hare  tli  w  power.     Of  course,  its  effects 

nra  only  in. ait ■•<•■•  I  in  the  eusceptiiile.     A  school-girl  may  b<?  found  in 

r . vry  aobool  who  attracts  nnd  influences  all  the  otlici**  not  by  her  virtues, 

nor  her  beauty,  nor  her  aweetn< sjt,  nor  her  cleverness,  bat  by  something 

i' hi  neither  bfl  danrtbad   Bar  reasoned  upon.     It  is  the  something 

alluded  lo  in  i!«t  old  lines: — 

Love  inn  not  fur  comely  grace, 
I        my  pleading  eye  and  fare  ; 

.  nor  for  my  constant  heart, — 
For  three  may  change,  sod  tun  to  ill. 
Ami  thnt  true  lovo  inny  a 
lint  hue  me  on.  ami  know  not  why. 
Bo  host  ili  on  the.  samo  reason  still 
To  dote  upon  me  anr. 

A  woman  will  have  this  charm,  not  only  over  men  but  ovor  her  own  sex; 
d.  or   r-'iilirr  it.  it  so  dalfcata  B  uii.xtute  of  many  gifts 
and  qualities  that  it  is  impossible  to  decide  00  the  proportiona  of  each, 
compatible  v.-ith  very  high  principle;  na  ita  eaaeaea  seem 
in  tint  most  caxraiedte  powi  r  of  a  l.iptation  to  varying  people  an'd 
rfill  more  various  moods;   "being  ull  things  to  all  men,11  rate, 

Molly  might  soon  have  been  aware  that  Cynthia  wna  not  remarkable  for 
unflinching  morality  ;  but  the  glamour  thrown  over  her  would  have  pre- 
vented Molly  Ikon  to  and  judging  her  com- 
-  koiotra  character,  ertn  bad  such  processes  be*  n  tha  least  in  accordance 
with  her  own  di^.o-iti-n. 

ssai  1 1    v  t'caittiful,  and  was  so  well  aware  of  this  fact  that  she 

had  ioreotten  to  care  about  it ;  no  one.  with  such  loveliness  ever  appeared 

iona  of  it.    Molly  would  watch  her  perpetually  as  she  moved 
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room,  with  tin-  free  !<tatcly  step  of  aoroc  wild  animal  of  the 
forest — moving  almc*t,  as  it  were,  to  the  cntinnal  sound  of  mania,  lb  r 
dress,  too,  though  di  ould  be  considered  ugly  and  di»- 

figunng,  to  raited  to  bcr  complexion  and  figure,  and  tlio  fashion  of  it 
subdued  within  due  hounds  by  her  evipiisotc  taste.  It  w«  inexpensive 
eneagh,  and  the  change*  in  it  wi>ie  Lit  far.  Mrs.  Qftaoi  professed 
hcradf  shocked  to  find  that  Cynthia  had  but  four  gown*,  when  she.  might 
have  stocked  herself  90  well,  and  brought  over  10  many  useful  Fi-<  nrh  pnt- 
lerns,  if  she  had  but  patiently  awaited  her  mother's  answer  to  the  Lotto 
vhich  she  had  sent  announcing  her  return  by  the  opportunity  1:1.1 
had  found  for  Iter.     Holly  WM  hurt  for  >  '  all  these  speeches;  alio 

thought  they  implied  that  the  pkttim  irblofa  her  mother  (bit  in  seeing 
bat  a  fortnight  sooner  after  her  two  year*'  absence  was  inferior  to  that 
which  she  would  have  received  from  n  bundle  of  Hilver-pa|>or  patterns. 
But  CynthU  took  no  apparent  notice  of  the  ftnq  -hew 

•mail  complaint*.     Indeed,  sin    rMOhrts  1   what  her  mother  said 

with  a  kind  of  com]  uca,  that  made  Mra.  Qibton  hold  bar 

father  in  awe  ;  and  she  was  *a  communicative  to  Molly  th 

her  own  cliild.     With  rcgnrd  to  dress,  hov.(  v  r,  Gjrntbtt  soon  sb 
that  slie  was  her  mother's  own  daughter  in  tl  pis  vrbhctl  aha  COoM 

om  her  deft  and  nimble  fingers.     She  was  a  capital  wOlhwUsUsaf  and, 
unlike  Molly,  who  to  •  in-r,  bat  had  no  notion  of  dress- 

mking  or  millinery,  she  could  repeat  the  laafluiHi  the  had  only  seen  in 
pnung  along  tho  street*  cf  Bot  no  or  two  pretty  mpid  tnovc- 

ssmtsof  her  bands,  as  she  turned  and  tvfstfld  the  ribbons  and  gauze  lur 
BNther  furnished  her  with.  So  she  refurbished  Mrs.  Gibson's  wardrobe ; 
img  it  all  in  a  sort  of  contemptuous  manner,  the  source  of  which  Molly 
wild  not  quite  DM 

Day  after  day  tho  course  of  these  smnll  frivolities  wan  broken  in  upon 
•7  tho  ncwa  Mr.  Gibson  brought  of  Mrs.  Hamley's  nearer  approach  to 
•Wh.  Molly — vniy  often  sitting  by  Cynthia,  and  surrounded  by  ribbon, 
■fl  wire,  and  net — heard  the  bulletins  like  the  toll  of  a  funeral  bell  at  & 
■Triage  f«ut.  Her  father  sympathized  with  DOT,  It  oral  the  loss  of  a 
■Or friend  to  him  too;  but  he  was  so  accuMomcd  to  deatli,  that  it  seemed 
U  Vim  but  as  it  was,  the  natural  and  of  nil  things  human.  To  Molly,  the 
•Ota  of  some  one  she  had  known  so  well  and  loved  so  much,  was  a  sad 
*■  irloomy  phenomenon.    She  '  thi   mall  vanitiaa  with  which  aha 

*■■  surrounded,  and  woukl  wander  out   into   tli«:   freotv  garden,  and  paco 
•»»alk,  which  was  both  sheltered  and  concealed  by  evergreens. 

Al  length — and  yet  it  was  not  so  long,  not  a  fortnight  since  Molly 
sso  left  th«  Hall — the  end  came.     Mrs.  llriml.y  bad  Itmk  out  of  life  aa 

•nwoslly aa  she  had  sunk  onto)  eonansoaanaaa  and  bar  plaat  in  this  world. 
ft*  quiet  waton  cloned  «  v.  1  I  her  place  knew  her  no  mora. 

•y  all  sent  their  lev.    to  you,  Molly,"  said  her  father.     "Koger 
Oscatsy  aaiil  he  know  how  yon  would  ftel  it. ' 

Mr.  Gibson  had  eon  ,  late,  and  was  having  a  solitary  dinner 
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in  the  dining-room.     Moll/  was  fritting  noar  him  to  k*cp  Inn 

i.:i  :iTid  her  mother  were  upstairs.     The  latter  was  trying  on  a  head- 
lines which  Cj.iiihia  had  made  for  bar. 

Molly  remained  domntsin  after  her  father  had  gone  oat  afresh  on  his 
Bad  n  in,  itients.    The  lire  was  growing  rery  low,  and 

the  lights  ar«N  waning.  Cynthia  came  softly  in,  and  taking  Molly's  list- 
less hand,  that  hung  down  by  her  side,  wit  at  In  r  i  *1  on  the  nig,  chafing 
ln-i  .hilly  fingers  witli'nn  Tin1  tender  aotia  thawed  the  tears 

bad  been  gathering  heavily  at  MuLly"-  heart,  and  they  came  droppiug 
down  her  cheeks. 

"You  loved  be  <l'-iny,  did  you  not,  Molly?" 

"  Yes,"  subbed  Molly  ;   and  tin ■  tfcaN  «u  a  *ilcncc. 

"  Had  you  known  her  long  ?  " 

"  No,  not  a  year.  But  I  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  her.  I  was  almost 
like  a  daughter  to  her;  she  said  bo.  Yet  1  never  bid  her  good-by,  or 
anything.     Her  mind  became  weak  and  confused." 

;-  she  bad  only  tons,  l  think?" 

"No;  only  Mr.  OsWn><  ami  Mr.  Roger  Hamley.  She  had  tt 
daughter  once — 'Fanny.'  Soim-timr.-,  in  her  illness,  she  used  to  call 
mc  '  Fanny.'-' 

The  two  girls  v.  iv  ik.nt  for  some  time,  both  gazing  into  the  fire, 
Cynthia  spoke  first : — 

"  1  man  1  OCUld  Ioto  people  as  you  do,  Molly  I '' 

"  Don't  you  I  "  said  the  other,  in  surprise. 

"  No.     A  good  number  of  people  lava  mo,  I  believe,  or  at  least  they 
:  th.y  do  ;   but  I  oarer  Koem  to  cart)  much  for  any  one.     1  do  believe 
I  love  you,  little  M"IH\  vhon  1  have  only  known  for  ten  days,  better  than 
any  01 

"  Not  than  your  mother  ?"  said  Molly,  in  grave  ftitoui&hmeut. 

"Yea,  than  my  mother!"  replied  Cynthia,  half-smiling.  "  It's  very 
Bjaooltingi  I  daresay;  but  it  is  so.  Now,  don't  go  and  condemn  mc.  I 
don't  think  leva  for  000*8  mother  quite  comes  by  nature;  and  renn 
how  much  l  hare  been  a  panted  Irons  mine  I  I  loved  my  father,  if  you 
will,"  abe  continued,  with  the  force  of  truth  iii  hex  tone,  and  then  alia 
slopped;  "  but  bo  died  when  I  wasquite  a  little  thing, and  no  one  believes 
that  I  remember  htm.  J  heard  mamma  say  to  a  caller,  Hot  a  fortnight 
after  hJj  funeral, '  Oh,  no,  Cynthia  is  too  young  ;  she  has  quite  forgotten 
jinn  ' — and  1  l'it  my  lips,  to  keej)  from  crying  out,  'Papa!  papa!  ban 

ii*a  of  no  nan.  Well,  dun  mamma  had  to  go  out  as  a  governess ;  alic 
l  i.'ihln't  help  it,  poor  thing!  but  she  didn't  much  care  for  parting  with 
me.  I  teas  a  trouble,  1  daresay.  So  I  was  sent  to  school  at  four  year* 
nlil;  first  one  school,  and  then  another;  and  in  the  holidays,  mamma  went 
to  stay  at  grand  houses,  and  1  was  generally  I  ell  with  the  gchoolmislKaOM 
1  Host  to  the  Towers;  and  mamma  lectured  me  continually,  and 
yet  1  •  a. nighty,  I  believe.    And  lo  I  never  went  i-guiu;  and  1  wa» 

very  glad  ol  it,  for  it  was  a  hoi  rid  j  I 


"That  it  was,"  said  Molly,  who  renumbered  her  own  day  of  tribula- 

Vnd  once  I  went  to  London,  to  May  will  my  uncle  Kill;  pal  rick.  Ha 
h  a  lawyer,  and  getting  on  now  ;  but  then  he  mu  poor  enough,  and  had 
nix  or  svven  chililn-ii.  It  KM  wiiiti-r-tiiin-,  and  we  wen  all  thut  up  in  a. 
small  house  in  Dough'.v  Street.     Bat,  after  all,  iliat  wasn't  go  bad." 

"  But  then  you  lived  with  your  mother  when   she  began  school  (it 
Aihcomhe.     Mr.  Preston  told  me  that,  when  I  stayed  that   day  Ol 
Manor-house." 

hat  did  he  tell  you  ?  "  a*ked  Cynthia,  almost  fiercely. 
Nothing  but  that.     Oh,  yes  !     He  praised  your  beauty,  and  wanted 
me  to  tell  you  what  he  hod  arid." 

"  I  should  hnvc  hated  you  if  you  hod,"  said  Cynthia. 
"  Of  course  I  never  thought  of  doing  neb  a  thing,"  replied  Molly.    "  I 
didn't  like  him;  aud  Lady  Harriet  spoke  of  him  the  next  day,  Bfl  if  hv 
wasn't  a  person  to  be  liked." 

I  hia  was  quite  silent.     At  length  she  said,— 
'•  I  wish  I  was  good!  " 

"So  do  J,"  said  Molly,  limply,     She   was  thinking  ngain  of  Mrs. 
Ilamley,— 

(inly  ilie  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet  and  lilo**>m  in  the  I 

anil "  ggodncu  "  just  then  accmed  to  her  to  be  the  only  endearing  thing 
sa  the  world. 

"  Nonsetwe,  Molly  I     You   in  goodl      At  least,   if  you're  not  good, 
*Wam  I?     There's  n  nilc-of-thrtc  sum  for  you  to  do!     But  it's  no  use 
talking;  I  am  not  good,  and  I  never  shall  be  now.     Perhaps  I  might  be  a 
haeiac  still,  but  I  shall  never  ba  a  good  woman,  I  know.*' 
•  you  thiuk  it  easier,  to  t 

*  Yea,  as  far  as  one  know?  sea  from  history.     I'm  capable  of  a 
jerk,  an  cfloit,  and  then  a  relaxation — but  steady  every-day  good- 
sea  u  beyond  me.     I  must  be  a  moral  kangaroo  !  " 

Molly  could  not  follow  Cynthia's  ideas;  she  could  not  distract  herself 
***  the  thoughts  of  the  sorrowing  group  at  the  Hall. 

"  Bow  I  should  like  to  see  them  all !  and  yet  one  can  do  nothing  at 
W  a  time  1     Papa  lays  the  funeral  is  to  be  on  Tuesday,  and  that,  liter 
Bogt  :■  to  go  l»ack  to  Cambridge.    It  will  seem  as  if  no) 

happened  I     1  wonder  how  the  squire  and  Mr.  Oiborao  Htirohy  will 
» together." 

He's  the  eldest  ton,  is  he  not?     Why  shouldn't  he  and  his  i 
«w«U  together?" 
"Oh !  I  don't  know.     That  is  to  say,  I  do  know,  but  I  think  1  i 

xetpu 

*  Don't  be  so  pedantically  truthful,  Molly.     Besides,  your  mi 
*■«•  when  jrou  speak  truth  and  when  you  apeak  falaehoodj  without 
•"anting  yourself  to  use  words.     1  knew  exactly  what  your  '  I  don't 
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now '  meant     I  never  consider  myself  bound  to  be  truthful,  so  I  beg  we 
lay  be  on  equal  terms." 

Cynthia  might  well  say  she  did  not  consider  herself  bound  to  be  truthful; 
she  literally  said  what  came  uppermost,  without  caring  very  much  whether 
it  was  accurate  or  not.  But  there  was  no  ill-nature,  and,  in  a  general  way, 
no  attempt  at  procuring  any  advantage  for  herself  in  all  her  deviations ; 
and  there  was  often  such  a  latent  sense  of  fun  in  them  that  Molly  could 
not  help  being  amused  with  them  in  fact,  though  she  condemned  them  in 
theory.  Cynthia's  playfulness  of  manner  glossed  such  failings  over  with 
a  kind  of  charm  ;  and  yet,  at  times,  she  was  so  soft  and  sympathetic  that 
Molly  could  not  resist  her,  even  when  she  affirmed  the  moat  startling 
things.  The  little  account  she  made  of  her  own  beauty  pleased  Mr.  Gibson 
extremely;  and  her  pretty  deference  to  him  won,  his  heart.  She  was 
restless  too,  till  she  had  attacked  Molly's  dress,  after  she  had  remodelled 
her  mother's. 

"  Now  for  you,  sweet  one,"  said  she  as  she  began  upon  one  of  Molly's 
gowns.  "  I've  been  working  as  connoisseur  until  now.  Now  I  begin  as 
amateur." 

She  brought  down  her  pretty  artificial  flowers,  plucked  out  of  her  own 
best  bonnet  to  put  into  Molly's,  saying  they  would  suit  her  complexion, 
and  that  a  knot  of  ribbons  would  do  well  enough  for  her.  All  the  time 
she  worked,  she  sang;  she  had  a  sweet  voice  in  singing,  as  well  as  in 
speaking,  and  used  to  run  up  and  do  wn  her  gay  French  chansons  without 
any  difficulty  ;  so  flexible  in  the  art  was  she.  Yet  she  did  not  seem  to  care 
for  music.  She  rarely  touched  the  piano  on  which  Molly  practised  with 
daily  conscientiousness.  Cynthia  was  always  willing  to  answer  questions 
about  her  previous  life,  though,  after  the  first,  she  rarely  alluded  to  it  of 
herself;  but  she  was  a  most  sympathetic  listener  to  all  Molly's  innocent 
confidences  of  joys  and  sorrows ;  sympathizing  even  to  the  extent  of 
wondering  how  she  could  endure  Mr.  Gibson's  second  marriage,  and  why 
she  did  not  take  some  active  steps  of  rebellion. 

In  spite  of  all  this  agreeable  and  pungent  variety  of  companionship  at 
home,  Molly  yearned  after  the  Ilamleys.  If  there  had  been  a  woman  in 
that  family  she  would  probably  have  received  many  little  notes,  and  heard 
of  numerous  details  which  were  now  lost  to  her,  or  summed  up  in  con- 
densed accounts  of  her  father's  visits  at  the  Hal),  which,  since  his  dear 
patient  was  dead,  were  only  occasional. 

"  Yes  !     The  squire  is  a  good  deal  changed  ;  but  he's  better  than  he 
was.      There's  an  unspoken  estrangement   between   him  and  Osborne; 
one  can  see  it  in  the  silence  and  constraint  of  their  manners ;  but  out- 
wardly they  are    friendly — civil  at  any  rate.     The  squire  will  alwaye 
respect  Osborne  as  his  heir,  and  the  future  representative  of  the  family 
Osborne  doesn't   look  well  ;   he  says  lie  wants  change.     I  think  he' 
weary  of  the  domestic  tute-a-t£te,  or  domestic  dissension.     But  he  fee 
his  mother's  death  acutely.     It's  a  wonder  that  he  and  his  father  are  n 
drawn  together  by  their  common  Iocs.  Roger's  away  at  Cambridge  too 
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00  for  the  mathematical  iripod.     A  i  tbo  aspect  of  Loth 

1  place  is  changed ;  it  is  but  natural  !  " 
Such  is  perhaps  the  sununiug-up  of  the  news  of  the  1 1  mil  J  «,  as  cou- 

.1  in   many  Lullctius.     They  alwuya  ended  iu  wait   land  mtwnt rn 

to  v.- 

Mr*.  Gibson  generally  said,  u  a  comment  upon  her  husband's  aeon 
of  Osborne's  melancholy, — 

My  dear!  |  you  auk  him  to  dinner  here  .'     A  little  If 

dinner,  you  know.     Cod  i<  (fuJtti  i  and  we  would  all  of  us  wear 

"fcUcka  and  lilacs  ;  Ik-  couldn't  consider  that  n-s  giu 

Mr.  Gibson  took  no  more  notice  of  these  sugg--  tan  by  shaking 

Tiia  head.     He  had  grown  a  by    this   time,  and 

vrgarded  wleu-  pu  I   as  a  great   preservative  aglifMI   I   ■■_• 

■inconsequential  arguments.     But  every  time  that  Mrs.  Gibson  was  struck 

{.'ynlhura   beauty,   rfic  ihonghi   it   more  and  more   advisable 
-3lr.  Osborne  Ifnndry  should  d  op  by  a  q»ii<;t  littlo  dinner-party. 

-As  yet  no  one  but  the  ladies  of  HoUlngfoid  and  Mr.  AabtOQ,  the  vicar — 
«k»i  bopeleaa  aud  impracticable  old  bachelor — had  seen  Cynthia;  and  wliut 
~wss  tlie  good  of  having  a  lovely  daughter,  if  there  were  none  fal 
■wssaen  to  admire  her  ? 

Cynthia  appeared  extremely  indifii  rent  upon  the  subject,  and 

**k  very  I  •  of  her  im/hera  oonatant  talk  about  the  gaietiei  Omi 

"*«t  ponible,  and  the  gaieties  thai  wen  im|>osaible,  in  Hollingford. 
eurted  herself  just  as  much  to  charm  the  two  Miss  Drawling!  as  aha 
would  have  done  to  delight  OtbofM  Hamley,  or  toy  other  young  Hair. 
Ton  b  lo  say,  she  used  no  exertion,  but  simply  fi  ■  assure, 

»*iel>  v;     la  ry  one  of  those  she  waa  thrown  amongst.     The 

wsrtion  seemed  rather  to  be  to  refrain  from  doing  so,  and  to  protest,  ax 
<h»  so  often  did,  Ly  slight  words  and  expressive  looks  against  her  uotin 
*«dsand  humours — alike  against  hffl  folly  and  htf  carcase*.     Molly  was 
•taon  sorry  for  Mrs.  Gibson,  who  seemed  so  unable  to  gain  hflrj 
**r  caiildl.     One  day  Cynthia  read  Molly's  thought. 

"I  am    not   goed,  and  1   told  you   as.      BstnehoW    1 
^fw  her  neglect  of  me  as  a   chili  I  would  have  clung  to  her. 

"■Mrs,  I  hardly  en  from  bet  ■"hen  1  u. 

■•put  a  stop  to  my  coming  ores  d    b«?  wadding.      I  wiw  the  lcti< 
**#*  to  Madame  FJcchicr.       A   child   xhmdd  be   brought  up    ■      i 
r*«U,  if  it  is  to  think  them  infallible  when  it  l;  " 

"But  though  it  may  know  that  there  must  be  mult*,"  replied  Molly, 
'Bought  lo  cover  them  over  and  try  tu  forget  their  ariatCBCaV 

"It  ought.  But  don't  you  aoe  1  linvo  grown  up  outside  the  pale  of 
tat  and  'oughts.'  Love  me  as  I  am,  sweet  one,  for  I  shall  never  be 
MM) 
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Mils.  Gibson's  Visrrons. 

'lay,  to  Molly's  infinite  surprise,  Mr.  PrOSton  Wal  BnooonoOd  as  n 
caller.     Mrs.  Gibson  and  die  were  silling  together  in   tin.-  drawing-room  ; 
Cynthia  was  out — gone   into  the  town  a-xhopping — when  the  dm  i 
opened,  the  name  given,  and  in  walked   tl. 

1    la  CMIM  inure   confusion  than  Molly  could  well  acoOUai  fin*. 
came  in  with  Qh  MOM  air  tt  cany  p— UUIK"   with  whi    I 
1 1 . <- in  at  Ashcombe  Manor-house,     lie  looked  remarkably  handaon. 
fail  riding-dress,  and  with  the  open-air  exercise  ho  had  just  had.     But 
Mr*.  Gibson's  smooth  IfflOJ     •    Rtaotod  o  little  at  the  sight  of  him,  and 
i.i  r  rOMptkn  "I  hint  was  much  cuoli-i-  llian  th:it  wliu-1 

visitors.     Yet  t06M  PM  ■  i'  nyitat inn  in  ii,  will  li  surprised  Molly 

a  little.      Mrs.  GibtOll    MM   M  Qg   WCWted-wOrk  frame    ■ 

Mr.  I'reaton  entered  the  room;  hut  somehow  in  rising  to  receive  i  im,  die 
threw  down  her  basket  of  crewels,  and,  declining  Molly's  offer  to  help  her, 
■he  would  pink  up  nil  tlie  reels  herself,  before  she  nskrd  lu  r  visitor  to  sic 
down.  II'-  Mood  there,  hat  iu  hand,  affecting  an  interest  in  the  recovery 
of  the  wonted  which  Molly  was  sure  he  did  not  feel ;  for  all  the  time  his 
eyes  were  gluucing  round  the  room,  and  inking  note  of  the  details  in  the 
arrangement. 

At  length  tb<  j  wen  ■-■■  atod,  and  i  onva 

"  It  is  the  fust  time  1  have  been  in  Hulliiujfurd  *ince  your  mart. 
Mrs.  Gibson,  or  1    boold  i<-i t.iinlv  have  called  to  pay  my  respects  sc-r 

"  I  know  you  are  very  busy  at  Ashcombc.     1  did  not  expect  you  to 
call.     Is  I.md  Cuninor  at  the  Towers?     I  have  not  heaid  frcm 
ship  for  DOI8  than  a  week  !  " 

"  No  !  he  seemed  still  detained  at  Bath.  But  I  bad  a  letter  from  hiia 
a  me  certain  messages  for  Mr.  Sheepshanks.  Mr.  Gibson  is  not  at 
.  I'm  afraid  ?  " 

"  No,    lb'  |a  a  great  denl  nut — almost  constantly,  I  may  say,      I  : 
no  idea  that  I  ihooJdaee  mi  lit t lu  of  him.     A  doctor's  wife  lead*  a  very 

tary  h iv.  .Mr.  Preaton  1 " 

"You  can  hardly  call  it  solitary,  I  should  think,  when  you  h 
n  companion  as  Miss  Gibson  always  nt  hand,''  said  lie,  bowing  to  Molly. 

"  Oh,  but  I  call  it  solitude  for  a  wife  when  her  husband  is  away. 
Poo*  Mr,  Bitcpstrtok  ama  Dover  happy  unless  I  always  went  with  bin;- 

all  his  walks,    nil  his  visits  he    liked   mc  to  be  willi  him.      Hut  son 
Mr.  Gibson  feclsas  if  I  should  be.  rather  in  hi 

••I     li.n't  think    you  could   ride  pillion   behind    him    on  Black 
mamma,"  said  Molly.     •'  And  unless  you  could  go  in  that  way  you  couUl 
|  go  with  him  in  his  rounds  up  and  down  all  the  roup 
"Oh!  but  he  might  keep  a  brougham  !     I've  often  said  so. 

visiting  in  the  evening*."    Kcnlly  it  was  one  reason 
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why  I  didn't  go  to  the  Hollingford  Charity  Ball.     I  couldn't  bring  M 
to  use  the  dirty  fly  from  the  Ang<-I.     We  really  must  stir  papa  up  a;. 

next  winta  r,  Molly ;  it  will  never  do  for  yon  and " 

She  pulled  herself  up  suddenly,  and  looked  furtively  at  Mr.  Prc*ton  to 
see  if  he  had  taken  any  notice  of  her  alniptm  is.  Ol  cuurn'  In-  had,  bur 
he  was  not  going  to  show  it.  1, — 

••  Hare  yon  ever  been  to  a  public  bail  yet,  Miss  Gibara  ?  " 

'said  Molly. 
"  It  will  be  a  great  pleasure  to  you  when  the  time  cornea." 
"I'm  not  sure.     I  shall  like  it  if  I  liave  plenty  of  partners  ;  but  I'm 

it  know  many  peop 
"And   you   suppose  that   young   nun  baVCtt'l    their  own  ways  and 
wini  of  being  introduced  to  pretty  girls  ?  " 

It  was  exactly  one  of  the  speeches  Molly  bad  disliked  htm  for  be 
awl  delivered,  too,  in  that  kind  of  u  net  which  showed  that  it 

Wsmnat  toconvey  a  peiM  t:;il  rmiipliiiient.      Molly  took  great   credit  to 

hmtlf  for  the-  raed  in.imicr  with  widen  she  treat  'u  wJth  ha 

UULng  exactly  as  if  she  liad  never  heard  it. 

"  I  only  hope  I  may  be  one  of  your  partners  at  the  first  ball  you  g 
Piar,  remember  my  early  application  fin  that  honour,  when  you  are  over- 
claimed with  request*  for  dances." 

"1  don't  choose  to  engage  myself  htfbrehiind,"  said  Molly,  perceiving, 
fratad.r  btt  tapped  eyelids,  thai  hi  iw  i  taming  forward  end  looldnj 
"her  m  lliough  he  was  determined  to  liave  an  answer. 

"Young  ladies  nrc  always  very  cautious  in  fact,  however  modest  they 
""J  he  in  profession,"  he   replied,  nddrwsing  hlnutlf  in  n  hoik1 
■"■not.  '   In  spite  of  Miss  Gibson's  ton  of  not 

BfJBgnaay  partners  she  declines  the  a  rminty  of  having  one,     1  auppo«j 
"* Kiupatr;  BY*  returned  Irani  France  before  tl- 

U»  laid  these  last  words  exactly  in   the  same  tone  as  he  liad 
***;  but  Molly's  iustinct  told  box  that  he   was  making  an  effort  to 
■*  *•»    She   looked  up.      He  was  playing  with  his  bat,  almost  us  if  ho 
*"s*t  care  to  have  any  answer   tu  his  question.     Vet  he  was  lit 
""elf,  iihI  with  a  half  smile  on  his  face. 

Mrs.  Gibson  reddened  a  little,  and  hesitated, — 

'Yes;  certainly.  My  daughter  will  be  with  us  next  winter,  I  believe; 
"•I daresay  she  will  go  oat  with  us." 

"Why  can't  she  say  at  once  that  Cynthia  in  here  now?  "  asked  Molly 

DC|eth;  yet  glad  tliat  Mr.  Preston's  eti  iifiled. 

He  Hill  smiled;    but  this  time  he  looked  up  at  Mrs.  Gibson,  as  he 
'  You  have  good  news  from  her,  I  hope  ?  " 
reiy.    By  the  way,  how  are  out  old  friends  tin-  Bobbie 
"*»eft*n  I  think  of  their  kindness  to  me  at  Asbconibe !     Dear  good 
r*r^i  I  wish  I  could  see  then  again." 

''*'''  tell  them  of  your  kind  inquiries.     They  are  very 
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Just  at  lUifl  moment,  .Molly  hoard  the  familiar  sound  of  the  click  and 
log  of  the  front  door.     She  knew  it  mnit  be  Cynthia ;  nnd,  conscious 
of  some  mysterious  rcatou  which  made  Sirs.  Gibson  wish  to  conceal  her 
daughter's   whereabouts  from  Mr.  Preston,  and  maliciously  desirous  to 
baffle  him,  she  rose  to  1<-  ■  a  v.r  .  ■. 

but  one  Of  il.    lost  arftWOh  Of  WOfited  had  entangled  itself  in  her  gown  and 
feet,  and  before  ahe  had  freed  hei  ->  if  of  her  eucumbranc  I  had 

1  the  drawing-iooin  door,  and  stood  in  it,  looking  at  her  moth' 
Molly,  at  Mr.  Preston,  but  not  advancing  one  step,  Bar  colour,  which 
..  ;.  linlli.mL  the  first  BUMst  of  sVB  entrance,  faded  away  as  she 
gnzed;  but.  bat  eyes  bet  beautiful  eyes — usually  eo  soft  and  grave, 
seemed  to  fill  with  lire,  and  her  brows  to  contract,  as  she  look  the  resolu- 
tion to  come  forward  and  take  her  place  among  tin-  three,  who  were  all 
looking  at  her  with  different  emotions.  She  moved  calmly  and  slowly 
forwards;  Mr.  Preston  went  a  step  or  two  to  meet  bar,  k*l  hand  held 
out,  and  the  whole  ciprmioo  of  hi*  face  that  of  eager  deli:. 

But  she  took  no  notice  of  the  outstretched  hand,  nor  of  the  chair  that 
In-  offered  her.  Bbe  aate  down  on  a  little  sofa  in  one  of  the  windows,  and 
called  Molly  to  her. 

"  Look  at  my  purchases,"  aaid  ahi  ill  green  ribbon  waa  fourteen - 

pencu  a  yard,  this  silk  three  shillings,"  and  bo  she  went  on,  forcing  herself 
to  Bpenk  abuut  these  trifles  ns  if  tiny  were  all  the  world  to  her,  and  she 
had  no  attention  to  throw  nway  on  her  mother  and  bef  mother's  visitor. 

Mr.  Preston  took  his  cue  ftam  ln-r.  He.  t>.u,  iilkod  >.  f  tb*  news  of 
the  day,  the  local  go&aip — but  Ifolly,  who  glanced  Uf  M  him  from  time 
to  time,  waa  almost  alarmed  by  tbe  bod  I  xpression  of  suppressed  anger, 
almost  amounting  to  vindictireness,  which  entirely  marred  his  liandtume 
looks.  She  did  not  wish  to  lock  again  ;  and  tried  rather  to  back  up 
Cynthia's  Hunts  at  maintaining  a  separate. conversation.  Yet  she  could 
not  hclj)  overhearing  Mrs.  Gibson's  strain  nflcr  increased  civility,  as  if  to 
make  up  for  Cynthia's  rudeness,  and,  if  possible,  to  deprecate  his  anger. 
i  ilked  perpetually,  as  though  net  objeol  tftre  to  detain  him  ;  v.hereai 
previous  to  Cynthia's  return  she  had  nl lowed  frequent  pauses  in  thl 
versation,  as  though  to  give  him  the  0]  ke  his  Icutc 

Id  the  course  of  the  conversation  between  them  the  llsmleys  came  I 
Mrs.  Gibson  waa  never  unwilling  to  dwell   upon  Molly 'b  intimacy 
this  i  mily;  and  when  tlie  latter  enitght  the  sound  of  her  own 

Jittine,  her  stepmother  was  saying,— 

"  Poor  Mr*,  Iiamlcy  could  hardly  do  without  Molly ;  she  quite  looked 
Upon  bei  aj  ■  desgbter,  especially  towards  the  last,  when,  I  am  afraid, 
she  had  a  good  deal  of  anxiety.  Mr.  Osborne  Haniley — I  daresay  you 
have  heard— he  did  not  do  so  well  at  college,  end  Ibey  bed  expected  so 
much — parents  will,  you  know  ;  but  what  did  it  signify  T  for  he  had  not 
to  cam  his  living  I     1  call  it .  :' ambition  when  a  y 

man  has  not  to  go  into  a  profession." 

"Well,  at  any  rate,  the  squire  must  be  satisfied  now.    J  so.it  this 
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mornings  Timet,  with  the  Cambridge  exam;  li  hi  it. 

teoood  son  called  after  his  lather,  Koger?  " 

••  Yes,"  laid  Molly,  starting  tip,  and  coming  neui 

"  He's  senior  wrangler,  that'*  all,"  said  Mr.  Preston,  almost  na  though 
In-  wer*  vexed  with  himself  for  having  anything  to  nay  that  could   give 
illy  went  hack  to  bet  ntt  by  CyntbJ 

■•  Poor  M--   llumley,"  said  she  ra  ly,  u  if  to  b*nol£     I 

took  ber  band,  in  sympathy  with  Molly's  sad  and  tender  book,  ratber  I 
tveause  she  understood  all  that  was  passing  in  her  mind,  nor  did 
•juito  understand  it  herself.     A   <l  .il.   that  had  come   out   of  fcfco 

i.new  what  pawed  upon   Qu  sarin   tiny  hud  loft-    i!i. 
uit  Osborne's  failure,  Kogcr'a  success;  the  Vanity  oi 
all  these   thought*,  and  y  suggested,  were  inextricably  mingled 

up  in  ber  mind.     She  came  to  herseli   in  a  few  minutes.     Mr.  Preston 
was  saying  all  the  unpleasant  could  think  of  about  the  linralcys 

in  a  tone  of  fidse  sympai  I 

1'he  poor  old  squire— not  the   wises!  of  taw    h  .illy   mi.»- 

managed  hU  estate.  And  Osborne  Ilamley  is  tec  fine  a  gCBllenM  to 
understand  the  means  by  which  to  lilUIUvU  the  value  of  the  land — even  if 
be  bad  tbe  capital.  A  man  who  had  practical  knowledge  of  ay 
and  some  tbouaauds  of  ready  money,  might  bring  tbe  rental  Up  to 
thousand  or  so.  Of  course,  Osborne  will  try  and  marry  some  one  with 
raooey  ;  the  family  is  nM  and  well-established,  mid  he  mustn't  olij-.it  in 
cvmoiw-  ugh  I  daresay  the  squire  will  for  bin  ;  bv|  then 

the  young  fellow  himself  is  not  the  man  for  the  work.  N~<> !  thi 
going  down  fast ;  and  it's  a  pity  when  these  old  .Saxon  houses  vanish  oil' 
the  land;  but  it  ia  'kismet'  with  tho  Hamleys.  Kven  the  NBiot 
wrangler — if  it  is  that  Koger  Ilamloy — be  will  have  spent  all  his  bruins 
Vou  never  hear  of  n  senior  wrangler  being  worth  uny 
thing  afterwards.  He'll  be  a  Fellow  of  his  college,  of  course— that  will 
be  a  livelihood  for  him  at  any  ra: 

"  I   be'i  Wranglers,"  said   Cynthia,  her  clear  high  voice 

ringing  through  the  men.     "  And  from  all  I've  ever  heard  of  Mr.  Koger 

Huntley.  I  bvlMTt  he  will  Inep  up  the  distinction  he  has  earned.     And  I 

ivvo  that  the  house  of  Ilaiuky  is  so  near  extinction  in  wealth  nntl 

fame,  and  good  nan> 

u  Tl»cy  nni  liirtunutc  in  having  Miss  Kirkrcitrick's  good  word,"  said 
Mr.  Prcsten,  rising 

"Dear  Molly,"  ssid  Cynthia,  in  a  whisper,  '*  I  know  tiotblag  aboQl 
yonr  friends  the  Hamlrys,  except  Lbal  they  arc  your  friends,  mid  what 
have  told  mo  about  them.     Hut  I  won't  hare  that  man  speaking  of 
then  so — and  your  eyes  filling  with  ttnn  all  the  lime.     Fd  sooner  swear 
lo  their  having  ail  the  talents  and  good  fortune  under  the  sun." 

Tbe  only  person  of  whom  Oj  nthia  appeared  to  be  wholesomely  afraid 
was  Mr.  Gibson.  Wben  he  was  present  she  was  more  careful  in  speaking, 
and.  shewed   more   deference  to  her  mother.     Her  evident  respect  for 
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id  desire  for  hi*  good  opinion,  made  her  ciub  I  nn-elf  before 
him  ;  and  in  thia  manner  slie  earned  bis  good  favour  as  a  lively,  sen 
.iil,   with  just  bo  much   knowledge  of  the  world  as  made  lier  a  very 
dcsir.iblc  companion  (o  Molly.     Indeed,  sho  made  something  of  the  same 
t  of  impraMlon  OB  all  HMn.     They  •  ritJb  lier  personal 

appearance;  and  then  with  fafll  pi  rhich  a  ,  pealed 

■m  mud»  as  if  -die  lind  a  I  M  are  wise,  and  I  am  foolish — have 

many  on  my  folly."  It  was  a  way  she  had;  it  meant  nothing  really; 
and  she  mn  baldly  conscious  of  it  herself;  but  it  was  very  captivating 
all  tin-  same.  Even  old  Willi.-im«,  the  gardener.  Ml  it;  bo  said  to  his 
confidante,  Molly — 

"  Kli,  Daias,  but  lint  be  a  rare  young  lady  !      She  do  hare  1 
coaxing  way*.     I  fae  ko  teach  hn  to  bud  rosea  come  the  season — and  l  ; 
v..    i.ini  ye  she'll  lenin  to  be  sharp  enough,  for  all  she  says  she  bees 
.-tupiil.  ' 

If  Molly  bad  tuA  bad  the?  sweetest  disposition  in  tho  world  the 
have  become  jealous  of  nil  tho  allegiance  laid  at  Cynthia's  feel 
never  thought  of  comparing  the  amount  of  edl  iod    lewo  which 

liny  each  received.  Yet  once  she  did  feel  a  little  as  if  Cynthia  war* 
ponching  on  her  manor.  The  invitation  to  the  qoiel  dinner  bad 
sent  to  Osborne  Hnmley,  ond  declined  by  him.  But  he  thought  it  right 
to  call  soon  afterward*.  It  was  the  first  time  Molly  had  seen  any  of  the 
family  since  she  kit  the  Hall,  since  Mrs.  Hamlcy's  death  ;  and  there  was 
ro  much  thai  ihe  wanted  to  ask.  She  tried  to  wail  patiently  till  Mrs. 
Gib*  d  bad  oxliensted  die  Stat  gats  of  bet  infinite,  nothings;  and 
Molly  came  la  with  bet  Modest  question*!    How  was  the  squire? 

be  ntui  licil  to  hie  old  lahinr  Had  his  health  su tiered  ? — putting  cadi 
inquiry  irfUl  u  light  end  delicate  a  touch  as  if  she  had  been  dressing  a 
wound.  .ted  a  little,  n  very  little,  before  speak ing  of  Roger;  for 

just  one  moment  the  thought  flitted  nero.vs  her  mind  thai  Osbon 
feel   the  contrast  between  his  <>v.  11  and   his  brothers"   college  career   too 
painfully  to  like  to  have  it  referred  to  ;  but  then  she  remembered  the 
generous  broilo-ily  love  that  had  always  cxiitcd  between  tho  two,  and  had 
entered  upon  the  subject,  v  hen  Cynthia,  in  0  to  her  mother's 

iQmmOM,  eami  Bite  the  room,  and  took  up  bar  work.  No  one  could 
1,;im  been  quiets — she  hardly  uttered  »  wi.nl;  leit  Oaboroe  seemed  w 
full  Under  bar  power  at  once.  He  DO  longer  gave  fail  undivided  attention 
to  .Molly.  Be  cut  abort  hSfl  answers  to  her  questions;  and  by  and  by, 
without  Molly's  rightly  understanding  how  it  was,  he  Lad  tamed  towards 
Cynthia,  and  was  addressing  himself  to  her.  Molly  saw  the  look  of 
1  Mrs.  ttiixoii'*  Gsoe;  perhapi  it  am  tier  own  mortification  at 

not  having  heard   all   IDC.  wi-.hed    to   know  about  Uogcr,  that  gave  her  u 
keener  insight  than  usual,  but  certain  it  is  that  all  at  once  she  perceived 
that  Mrs.  Gihson  woidd  not  dislike  a  marriage  between  Osborne  and 
Cynthia,  and  considered  the  present  occasion  as  on  auspicious  begun 
Remembering   the  secret  whidi  she  had  been  let   into  so  unwillingly, 
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.  watched  bia  behaviour,  almost  as  if  she   had  been  retained  in  the 
interests  cf  the  absent  ansa  ;   but,   after  n'.I,   thinking  U  mucli   of  the- 
possibility  of  his  attracting  (';,  utliia  as  uf  (fa  unknown  and   BTSt 
.Mr*.  0»1->.  Bil  manner  was  expressive  of  greut  interwt  and 

of  Wrong  prepossession  in  favour  of  the  beautiful  girl  to  whom  lie  araj 
talking,     He  was  in  deep  BNIIraiag,  nloch  showed  off  his  sjjj  | 
nnd  delicate  refined  face.     But  there  was  nothing  of  flirting,  as  i' 
Molly  understood  the  meaning  of  the  word,  in  either  lookl  W  words. 
Cjathin,  too,  was  extremely  quiet  ;  die  was  always   mudi   tputbtt  with 
■ten  than  with  women  ;  it  was  part  ©f  tin    i  l.i:  m  of  her  soft  allurement 
that  she  waa  so  passive.     They  wot   talking  of  France.     Mrs.  Gibson 
herself  had  passed  two  or  three  years  of  her  girlhood  there  ;  and  Cynthia's 
lata  return  from  Boulogne  made  it  a  very  natural  subject  of  MOT 
But  Molly  was  thrown  out  of  it;  and  witli  her  heait  still  (BMrtJafad  as  to 
the  details  of  Roger's  success,  she  had  to  stand  up  at  last,  and  receive 
Osborne's  frootl  '■  nger  or  mora  intimate  than  li  is  farewell  to 

soon  as  ho  waa  gone  Mi-.  Gibson  bn  gen  in  bia  praise. 

"  Well,  really,  I  begin  to  have  some  faith  in  long  ilaajjnnt.     "What  .1 

gentleman  he  is!      IIovt  agreeable  and  polite!     So  different  from  that 

forward   Mr.    1  she   continued,    looking   a   little    anxiously  at 

bia.     Cynthia,  qiutc  aware  that  her  reply  was  being  watched  for, 

said,  coolly, — 

*'  Mr.  PrCatOD  doeea't  improve  on  acquaintance.  There  was  a  time, 
■aetata,  when  I  thii.  U  BOd  I  thought  him  very  agreeable." 

"I  don't  remember.  You're  a  dearer  mouiiuy  than  I  have.  But 
vr«  were  talking  of  this  delightful  Mr.  Oaboruc  Ifamley.  Why,  Molly, 
too  were  always  talking  of  his  brother — it  was  IJogcr  this,  and  Roger 
that — I  can't  think  how  it  was  you  so  seldom  mentioned   this  youDg 


"  1  did  not  know  I  hud  mentioned  Mr.  Roger  I  minify  so  often,"  said 
Molly,  blushing  a  little.      "  But  I  saw  much  nioto  of  him — he  . 

"  Wrll,  well  !     b'a  nil  right,  my  dear.     I  daresay  he  suits  yon 
But  really,  wlnu   I  aBW  Ofimnin   Haiol'  y  ch^c   to  nn    Cynthia,  I  couldn't. 
help  thinking — but  perhaps  l'l  better  not  tell  you  what  I  was  thinking 

0  .  j  i  y  are  each  of  them  so  much  above  the  average  in  appearance  ; 
and,  of  course,  that  suggests  thincv" 

-1  perfifetly  andoretand  iriat  you  mra  thinking  of,  naotma,"  said 
Cynthia,  with  the  greatest  composure;  "and  so  does  Molly,  I  h.n..  i.  . 
doubt." 

a  \Yi  1  !    tin  re's  no  harm  in  it,   I'm  sure.     Did  yon  hear   him   say 

that,  though  he  did  not  like  lo  have  his  father  alone  just  at  present 

that  v  Roger  came  back  from  he  eboald 

more  at  liberty?     It  was  quite  as  much  as  to  nay,   '  If  you  will  atk  B  G  to 

i  then,  I  shall  be  delighted  to  come.'    And  chickens  will  be  ro  much 

',  and  cook  has  such  n  nice  way  of  boning  them,  and  doing  them  up 
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•with  forcemeat.  Everything  seems  to  bo  fulling  out  so  fortunately.  And 
Molly,  my  dear,  jroa  know  1  won't  forget  you.  Br  and  by,  *hm  Kcgm* 
llamley  has  taken  hi*  turn  nt  Mopping  nt  bOBK  v.nh  !i-  lather,  we  will 
nsk  b  of  OQr  K  '    iinners.'' 

.king  tliis  in;  but  in  about  a  minute  llic 
sense  of  it  had  <  in,  and  showeut  ill  f  red  and 

especially  as  she  saw  that  Cynthia  wan  watching  the  light  coma  int. 
mind  with  great  amusement. 

'•  I'm  afraid  Molly  isn't  properly  grateful,  mamma.     If  1  were  you, 
•;!dn't  exert  my  i  limier-party  on  her  nccount.      Bestow 

all  y  B 

Molly  waa   often  tnujtled  by  Cynthia's  hpeeehes  to       r  I  *nd 

this  wo*  one  of  those  occasions.  But  she  was  more  anxious  to  say 
something  for  herself ;  she  was  so  niucli  annoyed  at  the  implication  in 
Mrs.  Gibson's  lu*t  word». 

"  Mr.  Koger  llamley  has  been  very  good  to  me;  be  whs  a  great  deal  at 
homo  wln-u  I  was  tl  Mi.  Osborne  llamley  was  very  little  there  : 

that  was  the  nsjipa  1  spoke  N  BsfV  '■•■   more  of  one  than  the  other.     If  1 
had — if  he  had,1' — losing  hat  oobevsneeia  thedUTicuhy  of  finding  wor-i 
"I  don't  think  I  should.     Oh,  Cynthia,  instead  of  laughing  at  me,  I  think 
you  might  help  me  to  explain  myself  1  " 

Instead,  <"\  ntliia  gave  »  diversion  to  the  conversation. 
■   tfanuna'a  paNgOn  gives  mv  an  idea  of  weakness.     I  can't  quite  make 
out  mhetba  it  is  in  body  or  mind.    Which  i   It,  m.  ily?" 

"  He  is  not  strong,  I  loWV  ;   hut.  he  i»  v  pttdftd  and  clever. 

Ki\  rv  one  says  that  loeanH  generally  praise  young 

That  made  the  puzzle  the  greater  when  he  did  60  badly  at  college." 

'•Then  it'a  bis  ckaractcr  that  is  weak.      I'm  sure  there's  weakness 
somewhere  ;  but  he.    v  lc.     It  must  have  been  very  pleasant, 

'/  at  the  Hall." 
"  Yes;   but  it's  all  over  now." 

"  Oh,  nonsense  I"  Bind  Mn.  Gibson,  wakening  up  from  couatn 
stitches  in  her  pattern.    ••  We.  thai]  huve  she  young  men  coming  to  dinner 
\r  often,  you'll   etc.      Y  .    ,,r   likes   them,  and  I  shall  always 

make-  a  pedal  of  velcrming  bis  friends.     They  can't  go  on  monrniiig 

irmihi  r  i  i  ever.     I  expect  we  shall  see  a  great  deal  of  t" 
that  the  uvi>  Quniliaa  will  becoma  very  intimate.     Attn- all,  lh 
HoUingford    people    aru    terribly  behindhand,  and  I  should  say,  i 
OQUa 
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A  hundred  novels  have  been  written  on  University  life,  but  we  have  never 
met  with  anything  which  conveyed  to  the  uninitiated  an  accurate  picture  of 
the  ordinary  existence  of  an  undergraduate  ;  and  this  is  what  we  now  pro- 
'  pose  to  lay  before  our  readers.  It  is  of  Oxford  that  we  especially  intend  to 
treat ;  but  her  laws  and  customs  are  so  similar  to  those  of  Cambridge  that  a 
knowledge  of  one  is  a  knowledge  of  both.  To  begin,  then,  ab  initio,  we  will 
state,  for  the  benefit  of  any  parent  who  desires  to  send  his  boy  to  Oxford, 
that  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  write  to  the  head  of  the  college  he  selects, 
and  request  that  the  boy's  name  may  be  placed  on  the  book  of  candidates. 
In  the  case  of  popular  colleges,  as  in  that  of  popular  clubs,  it  is  requisite 
that  the  application  should  be  made  several  years  before.  At  Cambridge, 
candidates  can  be  entered  on  a  very  brief  notice,  because  freshmen  arc 
not  required  to  sleep  in  college,  but  arc  accommodated  at  the  licensed 
University  lodging-houses  ;  while  at  Oxford,  every  undergraduate  must 
aleep  in  college  during  a  fixed  number  of  terms.  When  the  period  of 
matriculation  arrives,  the  candidate  receives  due  notice  from  the  head  of 
bis  college  of  the  day  and  hour  fixed  for  examination,  and  is  expected  to 
make  his  appearance  at  the  college  hall.  The  examination  varies  very 
much  in  its  exteut  and  severity.  The  requirements  are  much  the  highest 
at  Balliol.  Many  colleges,  although  they  would  probably  be  unwilling 
to  admit  the  fact,  vary  their  standard  according  to  their  members; 
rejecting,  when  they  are  full,  those  whom  they  would  pass  if  the  members 
on  the  books  were  low.  After  the  examination  has  been  duly  passed,  the 
men  are  conducted  by  a  college  tutor  to  the  Vice- Chancellor,  where  they 
have  the  satisfaction  of  paying  certain  fees,  varying  according  to  their 
respective  rank,  to  that  functionary's  butler ;  and  arc  afterwards  presented 
with  a  strip  of  paper,  iu  the  following  form  : — 

Teem 

OxoxiJt -...     Asso  Domini _ __. 

Quo  die  comparoit  coram  me  John  Smith,  e  Coll „ fil ,  et 

rabscripsit  articolis  fldei  et  religionii ;  ct  juramentum  soscepit  de  agnoscendi  suprenii 
Regis  Mnjestatis  potentate ;  ct  odinonitos  est  de  obscrvandis  siatutis  hujus  Univcr- 
titans: 

This  the  candidate  gets  together  with  a  book  containing  the  said  statutes, 
bound  in  calf  if  tho  candidate  be  a  nobleman  or  gentleman  commoner,  in 
leather  if  he  be  of  less  degree. 

An  undergraduate  does  not  usually  reside  the  term  of  his  matriculation, 
but  makes  his  reappearance  after  the  next  vacation.     On  his  arrival,  he 
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■mtOBBMI  liM  BUOe  to  the  porter,  >\ho  conducts  him  to  his  rooms,  end 
introduces  him  to   that  most  important  element  in  his  comfort,  n 

:  -ie  of  it,  his  "  scout," — whose  services  he  distti  in  own  man  with  sor 
six  or  leven  other  musters. 

The  appearance  of  college  rooms  on  induction  id  somewhat  depress- 
in;.',  iln.'ir  ooJj  I'lic'i ful  element  being  tboflt 

greasy,  and  stinks  of  smoke;  the  spring*  of  the  easy -chair  cfnidur. 
quite   the   reverse  of  luxury ;    and   tliero   is   n   dreary  look   about   tin- 
whole  place-      The   desolation  of  the   centre-table  is   only  relieved  by 
8  Dumber  of  bilious  documents,  whose  contents  arc,   however,  at  this 
early  period  of  your  car.  •  .  I         trying  nature  than  they   will  W 

•,  U  they  ate  merely  to  call  JOUT  :ttti-ti t  :l  11  (0  (hi 

advantages  enjoyed  by  the  oTOtomem  of  Steam  &&  ftc.  &c.     Y* 
sc.ut    m,i,  brings  y>  ii  -m  alarming  bet  of  utiolas  which  he  sennas  yen 
idJsperisable,  Utd  presently  adds  that  he  iinppcus  to  have  several  of 
in  stock,  beci-ud-haml,  which  he  could  be  induced  to  part  with 
a  modest  consideration.     Too  thereupon  bOOMnJ  tin'  privileged  possessor 
i  f. i  haltered  ooi  and  other  I  ,  whish  baring  probably  been 

purchased  by  st  teaal  v  n  men  in  turn,  have  realized  a  comfortable  sum  to 
their  vendor.     A  man  generally  changes  his  rooms  for  the  better  and 
second  or  laird  bona — at  least,  he  has  the  chance  of  doing  so  if  he  pl.:i--     . 
the  rental  of  the  room -•  v:,  i  _'/.  u,  20J.  ;i  yesY.     Hi" 

usually  very  auiall,  Ii tt I.-   men:   tli:m   elosit.s  in  fact,  and   Open  upon  the 
*iiting-rooin  ;  n  oloaet,  or  "  ucout's-hulc,"  as  it  is  usually  valicd,  oompli 
the  net  of  rooms.     Tin-  sitting-m  m  I    provided  with  two  doors,  and  when 
the  outer  one  is  shut,  it  is  tanned  "  sporting  the  oak." 

College  rooms,    when    they    btVfl    bMI   occupied  for   a    few    wi 
generally  assume  a  OOmfbrUbk  appearance,  and  an  Sometimes  furnished 
with  considerable  elegance  and  luxury,     indeed,  some  men  particularly 
pique  then) selves  on  tin   tetts  Ibey  display  in  the  picture*,  furnishing,  and 
decnnitioim  of  their  room*. 

Tin  meat  as  SO  the  furniture  is,  that  each  incoming   tenant 

buys  that  of  the  outgoer  at  a  valuatioa>     Th-s  incoming  tenant  can  object 
ides,  and  the  appiaiser  must  then  lake,  them  off  his  hands. 

Expenses  at  Oxford  depend  mainly  upon  thr  peraonal  habits  of  a  man  : 
the  actual  UltajSsll'J  coat  of  an  university  education  nteci  not  exceed  130/. 
.;  year;  but  we  must  at  the  same  time  candidly  avow  that  we  should  B 
recommend  a  young  lunu  tc  go  to  the  university  with  less  than  200/.  a 
yrrn-.  It  hs  has  less  than  this,  he  cannot,  without  incurring  debts,  enter 
into  society  on  anything  like  equal  terms  with  his  companions,  and  he 
is  in  a  great  degree  debarred  from  participating  in  their  »ports,  pleasures, 
and  amusements  :  he  thus  loses,  in  a  great  measure,  what  we  hold  to 
advantages  little  less  essential  than  classics  and  mathematics.  "  Al 
said  Sydney  Smith,  when  they  were  establishing  the  London  University, 
"you  may  call  it  an  university,  it  will  only  be  a  grammar-shop."  By 
which,  we  take  it,  he  meant  that   the   London   University,    thou:/' 
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•blc  institution  in  it*  way,  would  nffoi  I  «f  deal  an-1 

sorb!  training  no  peculiarly  tin-  ;  ri  pi  rtjf  of  Iti  two  rider  sisters. 

Those  who  propose  to  send  a  son   to  Oxford  on  a  very  small  ; 
anee,  should  bear  in  mind  thai  in  so  doing   they  arc  plucing  him  in  n 
petition  in  which  he  requires  a  world  of  prudence  and  MlMoill  to  I 
out  of  debt  and  danger,  and  this,  too,  between  the  age  flf  eighteen  and 
twenty-two.     A  youth  of  the  same  age  living  on  a  small  Hilary  «»  « 
clerk  in  London,  has  a  far  lew  dill 

cm  eighteen -pence  to  spend  half-a-ci  •>.>>•.  q  do  another,  and  i*  neither  aapoaaj 
to  the  prying  eyes  and  invidious  comparisons  of  bed-makers  and  scout*, 
nor  to  dangerous  temptations  to  hospitality. 

The  first  days  of  a  freshman  are  not  particularly  lively.  Ii  of  course 
makes  much  difference  ton  man  if  lie  OOmot  In. in  a  great  public  school,  and 
finds  plenty  of  old  schoolfellows :  but  even  thru  they  have  got  tln-ir  own 
friends  and  set,  and  the  freshman  requires  a  few  weeks  to  shake  off  Hi  sense 
of  itehuion,  and  choose  his  acquaintance.  The  day  alter  his  arrival  be 
»a  interview  with  his  tutor,  who  talks  about  his  reading,  puts  him  iulo 
sane   laOtUHB,  Bad  in    I   little   general  iidvici  :    he    pro- 

bably does  not  adopt.  Aft'.r  thnt.,  ibt  Dttgttbtt  RMldM  Bft  '•"■'ins.  An 
university  day  is  pretty  uiuuh  as  follows  : — There  i*  BO  q id  Di 

tight ;    at  nine  or  ten  lectures  begin  ;   Ihew  arc  over  at  OBt,  and  the  eftca 
noon  is  free;    then,  1  I'm-,  there  is  cha[«d  again  ;  and  after  that 

dinner.  Some  colleges  are  much  more  stringent  than  others,  as  regards 
attendance  at  chapel.  Attendance  at  morning  chapel  counts  for  more  than 
in  the  evening;  and  throe  mornings  a  write  and  twice  ou  Sunday  would 
fcncraJly  suffice.     Mom  attendance  would  be  required  in  the  evening. 

:  lege*  arc  particular  about  Sunday  :   but  an  attendance  at  some  other 
place  of  worship,  such  as  Mf^"  or  Ncu  College,  where  a  choral  service 
m  performed,  which   many   undergraduates  prefer  attending,  wouU 
nsually  accepted  by  the  tan  In  li«u  of  attendance  nt  the  ell. 
The  names  of  those  who  attend  chapel  are  pricked  off  by  the  Bible  oil 
and  the  list  sent  up  to  the  dean. 

The  chapel  service  does  not  usually  include  a  sermon,  but  mei 
of  the  unhenity  can,  it"  they  plcast,  attend  the  university  church,  at 
St  Mary's,  where  a  sermon  is  preached  twiae  every  Sunday,  mid  once  mi 
Mints'  days.  The  number  of  the  congregation  entirely  depends  upon  Ac 
eaunence  or  popularity  c,f  the  preacher.  The  galleries  are  crowded  when 
•ach  shining  light*  at  Willx-ribrce,  I'tisey,  Stanley,  or  Thompson,  are  to  bo 
Ward.  Tin-  heads  cf  botue*  and  university  oJIiccrs  attend  in  their  robes, 
s&4  form  a  mtately  procession  to  and  from  the  church.  The  Vies- Chan- 
cellor is  eeecntad  bj  erera,  fhrniUarlj  catted  "pokem/1  la  and 
from  bis  residence. 

It  happened  when  n  head  of  a  house   not  remarkuble  for  gigantic 

stature  filled  the  office  of  Vice-Chancellor,  that  he  at  length  observed  that, 

11a  state  progress  to  and  from  St.  Mary's  he  had  occasion  to 

pass  certain  rooms  occupied  by  an  undergraduate,  by  a  remarkable  coin- 
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Bee tbe  Cum; ticiiir-  Hero  oomeaH  bam  B 
i*.      Indeed,  lli«  regular  repetition  of  this  melody  at  such  tii 
provoked  so  much  notice  iliut  the  talented  performer  was  requested  to 
c*ji  |  -f»l  genius  to  n  bun  favourable  sphere  for  a  term  or  two. 

last,  tho  second  cv.  11  day's  programme,  follows  ionue- 

dfaMatj  Tbla,  Bad  lU  Breadl  •Map!  diauer,  are  served  i 

rntely  to   every   man  in    his    own    room*.      There  he    tun    invite    what 
i-H.     li   is  n  very  common  plnn  for  two  or  more  moo  to 
M common  iie,"  i.e.  mess   tiigether   at   breakfast ;    each   mas  bavin g 
"commons,"  bread  and  b  battery  |        i  COBUMB  Ktock. 

This  U  a  cheap  and  oonvenicot   way   of  avoiding   solitary   meals.     A 
regular  break  fust,  when  a  man  entertains  hie  friends,  is  a  very  substantial 
■Janri   composed  of  all  sorts  of  viands,  from  heavy  dishes  of  fish  and 
roast  turkeys  to  omcdetUs  and  jams;  in  fuet,  an  ntfrtataaMM  which 
of  us,  in  our  more  in  -'.link  it  prudent  tuavnid  at  soewrly 

an  hour  oi'  the  twenty  -four.  At  most  colleges  if  n  hot  breakfast  be  desired, 
tad  thai  jk  <|iiiic  dt  rigvtur — leave  must  be  obtained  of  die  dean,  who  seldom 
1 1  Li-rs,  uuleM  ho  thinks  the  host  is  extending  his  hospitalities  beyoi.i 
inc.-iii'.  In  some  colleges  thato  breakfasts  are  not  supplied  by  the  colJeire, 
and  must  bo  obuiiud  from  a  con&ctkner'*,  which  raises  tho  price,  and 
adds  to  those  u  ti-l..i ''  which,  ire  huow,  sometimes  trail  heavily  on  slender 
pockets  for  itiiiny  a  year  to  come.     If  given  by  a  man  v, •!. 

:/  the   tiling  well,''  and  the  guests  know  aaofa  other,  and  are  not 

obliged  to  ru*h  off  to  lectured  lha  instant  they  iiave  June  eating,  o  brcuk- 

ifl  pleasant  enough;   but  in  Oxford,  as  in  London,  some  men's  parties 

■  I  ways  agreeable,  and  others  the  reverse.     The  average  cost  of  a 
breakfast  is  about  five  shilling*  a  head. 

About  your  BSjooad  year,  certain  ominous  tappings  at  the  door  not 

rroeatlj  interrupt  tbe  eojoyaosnt  ofbreal  .  bate  »ri.»c  fi<»m  th* 

oroissariea  of  shops  in  "the  High."  bearing  missives  duly  envelope  1  an  I 

addressed   ,    Esq. — (the   Oxlbid    tradesmen    never    seem    la 

recognize  the  fact  of  your  being  the  owner  of  n   Christian  name,)— anil 

ining  "a  Little  lull."  ThtM  unwelcome  visitors  generally  have  the 
propriety  to  rwhe  when  tin.-  object  of  their  solicitation  is 
his  friends,  but  sometimes  they  arc  desperate  and  hold  their  grot 
"Come  in  !"  roared  Mr.  L.  of  Oh-  Cli.  (whose  "  little  bills"  amounted  in 
the  aggregate  to  a  few  thousands  of  poasda),  in  answer  to  a  respectful  tap. 
Whereupon  a  head  was  thrust  in,  ami,  BOwise  daunted  by  tho  sight  of 
some  twenty  men  discussing  a  sumptuous  breakfast,  proclaimed  in  and 
and  reproachful  tones,  "  I  come,  sir,  from  Mr.  Richards."  "  Tl>en  con 
you,  you  may  go  back  to  Mr.  liicbards!"  exclaimed  the  host,  dischargine 
at  the  Kami-  tiiiu    B  heavy  d .:  [eh  the   i nt ruder  narrowly  escaped 

\Vc  l".-lii  ■  ihi.-i  OHM  the  man's  partioaoity  was  not  rewarded,  and 

that  his  bill  was,  in  common  ffith  natty  others,  never  paid,  I  his  seldom 
occuss  to  Oxford  creditors;  though  they  often  have  to  wait  years  for 
their  money,  they  rarely  lose  it  in  the  long  run.   There  arc  at  this  moment 
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hundreds  of  curates  spni,  England  paying  out  of  their  wretched 

stipends  heavy  instalments  to  Oxford. 

From  breakfast  we  Wi  reader  to  "lecture.''     At" 

•bout  twenty  m«n  assemble  around  a  long  table,  in  the  lecture-room : 
generally   a    large,    mamivcry   farniabed   apartment.      These   genii 
are  supposed  to  have  got  up  a  certain  ■mwilil  of  com*  classical  author, 
and    to    be    prepared    to  construe    and    pane   it.      The    tutor    says, 

u  Mr. ,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  go  on."     If  the  man  addressed 

knows  anything  about  the  subject,  bo  complies;    if  not,   lie  announces 
that  "be  hasn't  read  it,"  and  somebody  else  is  called  upon.     It  ton 
tiaxa  happens   that  a   man,   on   so   many  occasions,  "  hasn't  read   it," 
that,  after  several  reproofs,  he  i*  r«me»ted  .  si-It"  to  college 

after  a  specified  hour,  which  i*  familiarly  termed  being  "gated,"  or  to 
:(K  the  k-cture  translated  into  English:  a  task  pro- 
bit»Iy  performed  with  a  "  crib  "  by  the  stationer's  employe,  nt 

Even  lectures  are  gurnet imea  amusing.  We  recollect  at  a  Horace 
koto*  bearing  a  man  gravely  reply,  on  being  requested  to  scan  a  lino  of 
Horace,  "  I  don't  scan,  t'.t  ;  I  oarer  hud  any  car  for  music."  An  expla- 
nation wL  1  a  roar  of  ndig- 
auion  from  a  very  0  Don.  A  l<  store,  last*  an  hour;  a  ninn  would 
Mi  tuaally  be  ;  ita  Nrelte  OT  fourteen  lectures  a  week,  and. 
rery  often  has  many  leas ;  a  freshman  has  most.  Of  course  most  men  oeca- 
tmwlly  "  cut "  a  lect::ie,  and  many  men  cut  at  lent  hall'  of  those  which 
uwy  a««  told  to  attend.  A  very  common  method  of  escaping  the  tedium 
of  tins  duty,  when  culling  it  might  involve  somewhat  serious  conae- 
quencef,  is  *•  lo  send  in  bt  a?ger ;  "  in  other  words,  to  hnprovisa  an  attack 
•ess.  It  sometimes  liappcos  that  the  invalid  is  met  liter  in  tho  day — 
llVn  engaged  in  athletic  exercise*,  sail  apparently  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
ruddiest  health — by  the  I  e  lecture  he  has  so  unfortunately  been 
unable  to  attend  I  M  U  conduct  which  ooea«ionally  meets 
with  punishment.  "When,"  said  a  good-humoured  Don  in  our  day, 
" a  gentleman  tells  me  that  he  is  prevented  by  a  henduche  from  ntt>.  n 
tay  lecture,  and  1  meet  him  out  for  a  walk,  I  tbJok  it  nay  do  him  | 
Iwt  when  I  find  him  three  hours  after  rowing  fartoosly  down  the  iff) 
does  appear  a  rather  singularly  rapid  recovery."  Perhaps  Archbishop 
Wbately  would  kin  aient  view,  sine:  hit  remedy 
boadache  was  to  saw  down  trees. 

Lunofacon   is  generally  n   light  repeat   at   Oxford,   the   dinner-hem 
betc-k.  '•-  aristocratic  region  of  All  Souls  (where,  accord- 

ing to  the  man  who  shows  tl  ion  room,  am  dine  every 

evening  at  eight  o'clock  off  a  turkey  carpet  and  mydeercr  "),  and  iiume- 
daUeiy  after  every  one  i*  off  to  his  amnscmenta.  Some  ride — but  thU 
it  satpemivc :    a   hack  costing  8.t.  f»r  the  afternoon,  and  something  to 

rides — sonic    play  racket     tennia,   or  fives.     Th 
are  boating,  cricket it^  gymnastics,  fencing,  billiard-playing ; 
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which  all  have  numerous  votaries.  On  a  fine  day  tin*  river  is  alive 
with  boats,  anil  ninny  men  row  <1  lira  la  Ifflcy  toi  then  go  through  their 
gymnastics.  In  Christ  Cliure.li  meadows,  close  to  the  barges,  there  are. 
to  be  found  in  the  afternoon  two  ;nprcpc«- 

Betting  appearance,  with  ouioll  cages  and  tome  fcharp-looking 
them  cages  cootau  ruts,  and  on  a  moderate  payment,  a  rat-hunt  at  once 
Hikes  place  for  the  gratification  of  any  one  who  desires  to  participate  in 
that  exoiting  pastime.  There  are  two  or  three  pack*  of  hounds,  whose 
meets  are  within  easy  reach  of  Oxford,  and  a  good  many  undergraduates 
help  to  swell  the  field  ;  the  authorities,  winely  enough,  seldom  interfere 
with  men  for  hunting,  if  they  feci  sure  that  it  can  be  well  afforded.  Any 
•i.i d Mb  ni:iy  go  out  lor  a  ride  wilhout  asking  permission,  lmt  if  a 
man  wishes  to  drive  he  must  ask  leave  of  a  tutor. 

A  common  afternoon  resource,  ' "■•:•  ■■  fiaHj  on  n  wot  day,  is  to  attend 
the  auctions  which  nn.  fi-ri|in.'iiil_v  In.;  I  ho  'lie  High  .Street.  The  articks  " 
for  sale  consist  chiefly  of  the  effects  of  naddgMtdtUlM  who  are  cither 
"  g"itig  out  of  rooms,"  which  means,  going  out  of  college  into  lodgings, 
terms,  in  college  having  aspired,  or  "going  down" — t.  c.  leaving 
Oxford — or  who  are  suffering  "  fcra  temporary  embarrassment,"  canning 
a  complete  eeswlion   of  c:  lent*.      In  fact,  these  young  gentlemen 

sometimes  .it  ft  financial  criain  me  wont  to  send  to  a  sale  on  Wednesday 
articles  purchased  new  "on  tick  "  the  previous  Monday,  and  nn  emissary 
of  tin;  tradesman  from  whom  the  aitiele  was  originally  booghl  sometime* 
attends  to  buy  it  in.  Engravings  from  Land«cer'a  and  Auidelfs  pictures 
of  *•  Dignity  and  Impudence,"  "  Hij»h  Life  and  Low  Life,"  Ac.,  are  pro- 
mineut  features  at  these  sales  md  the-  "  Wnunded  (pronounced  always  by 
Iho  auctioneer  ius  spelt)  Hound,"  and  a  "Portrait  of  Lord  Byron,"  used 
ft  lew  years  ago  to  be  standing  dishes.  It  is  alleged  that,  the  auctioneer 
was  henrd  to  advertise  n  a  Iftbnted  prml  bearing  beneath  it  the  word*, 
"  Eccc  Homo,'"  as  a  "  Portrait  of"  Bckj  *Omo,  a  foreign  gentleman  ! " — but 
|i.ih:ip»  this  was  an  ingenious  invention.  Having  disposed  of  the  after- 
noon, wc  will  now  pass  on  to  dinner,  which  takes  place  between  five 
and  six.  Men  are  not  compelled  to  dine  in  hall,  but  in  most  colleges 
tlnv  buuI  p«y  for  their  dinner  two  or  three  times  a  week  whether  I 
dine  or  not.  The  dinner  is  everywhere  of  much  the  same  style,  but 
bitter  served  at  some  colleges  than  at  others.  At  nearly  every  college  an 
undergraduate  mny  invite  ouo  or  moro  guests,  a  privilege  of  which 
advantage  is  very  frequently  taken.  The  Dons  sit  at  u  high  table  placed 
mi  a  dais  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall.  After  dinner  they  withdraw  to 
"the  couinuui  room,"  where  they  have  then  di-r-scrt  :nu)  eotli-e. 

I  lie  commissariat  arrangement*  in  college   consist  of  a  kitchen  and 

iy,  where  eat.i'nhs  are  servnl  out  at  fixed  hours.      There  is  a  very 

i    punishment  termed   "  crossing    ft    man    at    the    buttery,"    which 

means  that  u  x  is  set  against  his  name  to  prohibit  the  tattler  from  serving  ' 

him.     Tin   efftet  of  this  is  merely  to  put  his  acquaintance,  or  very  often 

those  who  ftM  not  his  occpuiiutancc,  to  the  expense  of  feeding  him,  as  what 
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i  requires  is  procured  in  their  0S9MI.    Then  was  a  story  of  a  man  being 
crow  l»ho  rTjH-rienced  no 

kOOQVeOMOM  from  die  supposed  disability)  neglecting  for  several 
days  to  beg  that  the  cross  might  bu  removed.     This,  however,  he  at  l.i  | 
took  occasion  to  do,  niter  Laving  concluded  n  very  substantial  luncl 
The  old  Don  no  sooner  heard  the  petition  than,  persuaded  that  the 
be   starving,   he   rushed  towards   him,   exclaiming,   "UtiKun 
young  man !  (it  down  here  this  instant — not  a  word,  not  a  word  "  \m\ 
the  unhappy  undergraduate  an  I  to  excuse  himself  from  the  sold 

mutton).   "  Eat,  eat  at  once  !  " — and  la  cat  be  «M  compelled. 

Some  "  Dons"  arc  liospituhly  inclined  to  undergraduates,  and  entertain 
very  agreeably.  Of  course  there  is  at  times  a  considerable  degree  of  awe 
infused  into  these  hospitalities.  Wc  think  it  was  at  the  late  Dr.  (Jai-: 
that  some  shy  youth,  when  the  ladies  TOM,  rushed  to  open  the  door, 
standing  weil  behind  it,  did  not  discover  it  was  the  door  of  a  cupboard 
until  he  heard  himself  summoned  by  the  dean's  nwful  voice,  when  the 
lsdieehad  disappear  i-.i. 

The  late  Dr.   Hull,    irreverently   called   "  the  stalled  ox,"  wa«  very 
Losj-iuible  to  young  meu.    1!  n(  to  nil  apton*]  attention  during 

to  the  fact  that  he  always  cut  oft*  his  side-dishes  during  that  solemn 
•neon;  but  there  was  plenty  to  eat  notwithstanding.  There  was  a 
legend  that,  at  a  certain  period  of  the  evening,  the  old  cation  availed 
himself  of  the  tint  pause  to  allude  to  a  fire  which  broke,  out  long 
■go  in  Christ  ("butch,  and  to  the  extinction  of  irbicbj  nceording  to  his 
own  account,  be  rendered  the  DOM  signal  service.  This  interesting 
narrative,  eagerly  anticipated  by  all  the  more  youthful  of  his  guests,  pre 
uid  invariably  to  commence  with  '"Never  shall  I  forget  the  honors  of 
that  night"'  At  last,  on  ono  occasion,  aome  young  fellow,  whose  lovo  of 
fan  got  the  better  of  his  good  breeding,  bad  the  hardihood  to  say,  "  How 

about   that    night,    Dr.    Bull?"      The  doctor    told  the    story,   but    never 
repeated  it  afterwards. 

After  ciMi'.i  oomfl  the  "winea."     6ometimea  the  guests  are  invited 
Use  day  before  ;  HOmctinvW  Only  at  dintirr,    when  a  SQOQt  conies   round, 

and  says,  a  Mr.  a  compliments,  and  will  you  wine  with  Mot,  a&  .' 

Large  wine-parties  were  going  out'in  our  time,  and  tin-  uoalta  are  Du 
preferable.     Wc  doubt  whether  life  affords  many  happier  bcuM  than 
college  "wines,"  when  live  or  six  congenial  companions  gather  round 
ire  in  a  snug  room,  in  all  the  exuberance  of  y<  nth  and  hope.     When 
kvg  year* hove  passed  grey-headed  men  recall  with  regret  the  memory  of 
those  hour*,  and  fwl  the  force  of  those  pretty  lines, — 

The  frirmis  to  linked  together 
l'n'   awn  ui.'Uiul  me  toll, 
Like  Staves  la  wintry  weather, 
I   lilcc  OM  who  treads  nluno 

i  io  t>*cqu<t-ii*il  eseerM, 
Whoic  lights  are  fled,  whois  gniUnd't  des-l, 

Anil  .ill   In;'  lm   il  |  ..iic  l 
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When  s  wine  breaks  up,  somo  men  adjourn  to  their  rooms  to  read, 

whilst  others  stroll   into  friend*'  rooms  where  tea  is  going  on;  a  piano 

acts  as  a  great  attraction,  and  several  arc  usually  to  be  found  in  every 

college;  indeed,  an  Oxford   evening  is  delightful,    v.'  |  not 

I  >•  ii  conscience  reading. 

I  charm  of  University  life  is  that  congenial  society  is 
always  at  band  directly  you  want  it,  and  you  can  seclude  yourself  when- 
ever you  can  summon  up  sufficient  strength  of  mind  to  do  so. 

The  great  bugbear  and  terror  of  und-  lies  in  that 

I   wend   "1  -re  are,  it  is  true,  little  interludes  of 

delight,  consisting  of  the-  remainder  of  the  term  in  which  it  triumph 
has  been  gained ;  but  yet,  for  on  honours  man,  there  really  seems 
no  rest.  The  ordeals  are  undergone  in  rooms  situated  in  a  splendid 
quadrangle  called  M  the  schools  ;  "  the  written  work  is  done  at  small  deal 
tables,  each  man  having  a  separate  table,  and  examiner*  are  posted  all 
about  to  prevent  "cribbing"   of  :my  kind,  whi   '  '   'lew  does,  we 

suspect,  go  on  to  a  OOWi  in  the  "  puss"  schools.     It  is  an 

awful   affair  for  a  culprit  to   he  discovered.     We  well  remember  1 

il  by  hearing  the  head- examiner  on  a  certain  afternoon  announce, 

iu   u  lou-l,  clear  tone,  "  Sir ,  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 

leave  the  school*."  Happily,  in  this  case,  the  suspicion  eventually  proved 
to  have  luren  unfounded.     \\  rNa  I  <Ot  enmee  on,  ewh  victim  goes 

a  table  covered  with  green  baize,  where  sit  the  two  inquititora  ;  the 
ling  wretch  is  requested  in  blnnd  tones  to  sit  down,  which  he  doe*, 
v  round  nt  his  friends,  who,  with  a  mistaken  kindness,  if 
;t  nervoifi  inldrd  ii.  .vt i;  how  lie  gets  on.     If  a  man  is 

.r,  at  if  lis  II  En  tat  bottom^  and  great  tliinga  art!  expected  of  him, 
largo  u umbers  arc  often  present  to  hear  him.  This  was  the  case  when 
the  present  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  and  Lord  Carnarvon  were  candi- 
dates for  the  class  list. 

Numerous  stories  are  always  afloat  of  wonderful  blunders  in  divinity ; 
of  course,  are  inventions,  and  others  facta,  or  founded  am  frets, 
are  a  couple  of  amusing  specimens,  which  we  credit  with  some 
I  :  — 

Examiner — "  What  can  you  tell  me  about  St.  Paul  ?  " 
UndtrgruttOU  -"  He   wn*  nl*n  called  Saul,  and  was  brought  up  at 
the  foot  of  Gamaliel." 

Erammct — "  Yea,  quite  right,  What  do  you  know  about  Gamaliel  ?  " 
Undergraduate — "  It  is  a  mountain  in  Galilee." 

The  next,  we  believe,  may  bo  credited  to  Cambridge  :— 

Examiner — "  Why  did  Moses  leave  Egypt  ?  " 

Undergraduatt  (with  hesitation) — "  Why,  sir — hem — hem " 

E.iminer — "  Come,  come,  answer  if  you  know." 
Undergraduate — "  Well,  sir,  I  suppose  thai  little  affair  with  Potiphar'e 
wife  !  - 
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For  the  following  *c  do  nnt  attempt  in  any  way  to  vouch,  although 
we  have  Ward  its  Authenticity  slrenuc-indy  MMrtfld  I — 

niHtr—"  Why  was  John  tlio  Baptist  beheaded  ? " 
UndcrgraduaU  (f'tlttrinyty) — "  Bccante  he  would  dance  with   I 
*'■  daughter." 

If  a  nan  has  done  a  bad  paper,  or  has  foiicrl  in  his  vivA  voce,  he  has 
what  is  called  "a  second  paper,''  aa  a  ln»t  onaoee.      I  hi*  very  often  pulls 

ilitfitigli.    In  tht  :-n>rooon  of  the  day  on  wMi  h  lbs  vied  voc*  examina- 

m  pawed,  the  certificate  of  a  pass,  called  a  "  testamur,"  is  given  out, 
and  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  "  the  Bchoobi "  are  going  on, 

may  see  a  cluster  of  men  in  the  schools'  "quad,"  waiting  fur  the 

paper  for  themselves  or  their  friends,  i  ry  off 

their  sympathy  and   COttdoloPOS.   to  tbOM  ••- :  ■  - 1  - •  1 1 •  -   irbo  Wtt  disappointed. 

The  delight  occasioned   by  tin:  receipt  of  one  of  these  scraps  is  often 

1  1  all  bounds,  especially  if  a  (Bad  I  lined 

very  flight  hopes  of  "getting  through."  The  sensation  of  having  success- 
fully passed  a  harassing  |  ion  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
if  which  we  are  conscious.  "  I  feftl,"  fr.ivihly  remarked  a  man  who  had 
jns*  come  oat  of  the  schools,  "  as  though  soine  ntio  who  had  been  sitting 
i  n  me  all  day  liad  jurt  got  off." 

An  important  iiutitntim  in  Oxford  is  the  t'nion  Society,  a  club  CQB- 
taininga  numberof  roomacojiiluiia!  lv  fumi-hed,  including  a  IM  btf  ball, 
whore  the  debates  are  held  ;  an excellent  library,  wi -iting,  ami  n?  ■■•.■•  --*.{••  ■ 
rooms.     In  fact,  it  only  differs  from  n  L<  mhin  « •  1 1 1 1 »  in  not  being  open  on 

lays,  and  providing  no  refreshment.    Stun.'  time  -iin-c, 
made  by  a  very  energetic  treasurer,  tli.it  coffee  snd  other  "  light  refresh- 
ments" should  be  provided  in  the  evening.      This  motion,  however,  mat 
with  a  vigorous  opposition,  and  was    negatived  niter  great  estates 
Several  pasquinades  appeared   on   the.  subject  :    one  which   «  • 
ber  ran, — 

Coffee  Ktr.1  •■■•■ 

I  ih,  (kstoas  bright  idea  I 
Muffins  ami  ine.iliu-.tinti. 

Gossip  and  Kiogcr-bwr ! 
TJirn  rai*a  a  statin;  to  him 

Who  fmindi  I'n-  gkdoas  phrase; 
Promn  him  its  wo  knew  hint, 

A  light  tot  oilier  b 

The  debates  take  place  once  a  week,  nnd  are  generally  well  attended. 
Of  coursr.  Bouse  of  Commons,  anything  o)  a  pen  onal  i  haracter  is 

especially  attractive.  The  executive  of  the  Union  OOOSbtl  of  a  president. 
acartlnry,  and  treasurer.  The  officers  are  selected  from  momhers  who 
take  part  in  the  debates,  and  show  an  interest  ha  ■■  i   the  «ociety. 

A  subscription  often  guineas,  we  believe,  makes  a  lift  member. 
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The  "  presidents "  of  the  Union  for  many  yean  past  have  generally 
been  men  who  hare  distinguished  themselves  in  after-life  ;  and  the  office 
of  president  is  held  a  decided  "  blue  ribbon  "  in  the  university,  ranking 
in  its  way  with  the  captaincy  of  the  University  Eleven,  and  the  strokeship 
of  the  University  Eight.  There  are  many  men  in  the  House  of  Commons 
at  this  moment  who  would  readily  acknowledge  the  advantage  they 
derived  from  taking  part  in  the  debates  of  the  Union.  Amongst  young 
M.P.'a.,  Mr.  Lygon  and  Mr.  Butler  Johnstone  were  frequent  speakers  in  the 
Oxford  Parliament.  Debates  on  religious  subjects  are  rigorously  excluded, 
but  we  think  that  those  questions  which  in  some  degree  hinge  upon  them 
used  to  provoke  the  warmest  discussion — next  to  topics  relating  to  the 
management  of  the  institution,  which,  of  course,  afforded  a  delightful 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  personal  invective.  The  proposal  to  open 
the  rooms  of  the  society  on  Sunday  invariably  gave  rise  to  a  warm 
debate,  terminating,  notwithstanding  the  example  of  the  London  Clubs 
and  the  Cambridge  Union,  in  a  decision  against  the  opening.  More 
recently,  we  have  observed  that  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland  has 
been  warmly  discussed,  and,  if  we  remember  rightly,  the  decision  was 
unfavourable  to  that  institution. 

We  trust  that  we  have  now  given  our  readers  a  pretty  accurate  notion 
of  college  life,  and  we  can  assure  such  of  them  as  have  not  experienced 
it,  that  it  is  in  most  respects  a  very  agreeable,  though  not  always  a  very 
profitable,  mode  of  passing  three  or  four  years. 
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Tins  day  is  the  last  of  the  thootiag  season;   aiiJ  to-morrow  "ill  COS 
to  it*  case,  till  next  August  or  September,  many  a  double-barrel  that  has 
for    the  lu.il    two    months   been   dealing    destruction    by  flood   ii ii*l   fill,    ill 
closely  preserved  "home  cov  allying  copses  by  the  ndi  OJ   ruahy 

brooks,  and  over  the  *' di  until  swamp."  Not  that  all  the  use  of  the 
gnu  can  be  held  to  terminate  with  the  first  of  February.  Sportsmen 
HOC  to  shoot  snip*  and  wild-fowl  wherever  they  can  find  them. 
Rabbits  are  shot  u<  a  a  i  irk  of  necessity,  If  Dot  of  sport,  the  whole  year  round. 
The  gamekeeper  is  enptgud  in  thinning  his  stock  of  hairs  by  picking  oil" 
the  old  males  throughout  the  spring.  But  people,  except  in  good  wild- 
fowl districts,  give  up  the  idea  of  "going  out  shooting"  as  I  regular 
amusement,  after  the  beginning  of  this  month.  As  we  ushered  in  the 
season  with  a  dissert  ition  on  partridge  shooting,  the  distinctive  sport  of 
its  commencement,  lit  na  DQWj  therefore,  bow  it  out  with  a  few  remarks 
oq  such  sport  as  brings  it  to  its  close. 

Really  good  winter  shooting  at  preserved  game  can  only  be  had  at  a 
great  outlay  of  both  timo  and  money.  FhooaaotS,  rabbits,  and  bare? 
cannot  take  care  of  themselves  as  partridges  can.  The  last-men  ti 
are  more  completely /'mr  naturae.  And  if  a  manor  bo  swept  nearly  clear 
of  them  ono  season,  they  will  alwayi  reappear  that*  the  m-xt,  if  the  ground 
is  to  ihi-ir  liking,  and  there  are  any  preserves  at  all  within  a  reasonaMe 
dista:  :    Dot  i In:  case  with  the  first-mentioned  specie*.   Hares 

-.obits,  it  is  true,  breed  uncommonly  fast,  and  n  good  head  ol 
may  be  got  up  with  astonishing  rapidity,  if  a  man  goes  to  work  to  do  it 
but  it  is  a  business  of  i(s«lf.  Acid  the  consequence  is,  that  shooting  of 
liscription  requires  a  degree  of  permanent  attention,  a  regular  staff 
iployes,  and  an  organized  system  of  defence  against  poachers  and 
rormih,  which  places  it  beyond  the  reach  of  that  particular  clous  of 
shooters  in  whoso  interest  we  support  the  partridge. 

Aa  regards  the  trouble  and  expense  of  preserving  pheasant*,  something 
will  cVpend  upon  the  ground  you  hnvo  to  deal  with:  for  instance,  upon 
the  uature  of  your  covers,  upon  the  Dumber  of  foxes,  and  upon  the 
remoteness  or  contiguity  of  large  towns.  If  the  covers  consist  principally 
of  oak,  the  birds  won't  require  so  ranch  feed  :  as  pheast&ta  are  very  fond 
of,  a.  famously  upon  acorns.     Hut  then,  upon  the  other  hand, 

the  bird<  are  much  mow  easily  seen  at  roost  in  these  tree*  than  in  fir, 
and  are  consequently  a  nm  h  ea  ier  prey  to  the  poacher.  To  baulk  him, 
it  is  common  for  men  to  go  round  every  evening  at  dusk,  and  tap  the 
trunks  of  the  trees,  to  put  the  pheasants  off  their  senta — who  seldom  or 
vol.  it.— no.  62.  1.2. 
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r  reasccnd  the  wine  night.     Yet  sec  i  is  ills  game  is  heir 

to  1  A  descent  from  the  oak  into  the  fern,  or  underwood,  is  a  leap 
from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire:  an  escape  from  the  poacher's  barrel 
to  fall  in  f'f  jaws.     Who  is  to  guard  against  this  last  dm 

The  best  ]  I  Uvvc,  u  i  wo  to  be  kept  strolling  up  and 

down  the  cover  sides;  §ometini<-*,  perhaps,  blowing  a  horn,  or  mafcirg 
boom  such  noise,  till   the  hour  of  peril  has  gone  by.     Of  course,  if  the 

rs  happen  to  be  MtuMid  very  favourably  at  a  very  long  dtsUne*  Iraq 
any  randaxvouj  <f  poachers,  the  birds  might  be  left  upon  their  pen  I 
or,  if  thty  lie  iu  a  non-hunting  country  where  foxes  arc  scarce,  you  can 
leave  them  to  repose  nfiOB  tin;  ground.     In  -nuble  and 

expense  of  preserving  ihein  is  materially  whole  we 

BuppMc,  and  taking  on  average  case,  a  gentleman  who  thoroughly  DO 
stand*  his  '  might  keep  pheasant  to  ensure  killing  his  fire 

hundred  a  KMOP,  at  an  BXptDM  varying  fatt  ft  hundred  to  n  hundred 
twenty  pounds  a  year.     This  estimate  does  not  of  course  inuhuh 

b  would   probably  be  a  third  ns  much  more.     lie  w< 

irt  ■  head-keeper  at  a  pound  a  week,  and  an  unil 

nigs  a  week.     This  would  come  io  about  .1  m- 

fional  helpers  nud  wMobers  we  can  hardly  set  down  lesa  than  ten 
pounds  more.     This  brings  us,  in  round  numbers,  to  ninety.     The  eo*t 

d  depends,  as  we  have  said,  upon  the  composition  of  the  d 
Without  tbc  liclp  of  ncorns,  pheasants  may  be  fed  at  a  cett  of  about 
t.-u   os   t v.  1 1  \  1-  pound*.      Barley — of  course  no!   tin-    let  quality — is 
the  ennui  1  to  throw  down  to  tl  i-ease,  and  even  potatoes, 

ure  considered  by  many  persona  to  do  as  well  or  better  than  com:  and 
they  have,  at  all  events,  this  advantage,  that     be  mall  birds  do  not  1 
them  tip  ns  they  will  any  kind  of  grain.     If  phea-ant.*  ore  fid  with  the 
Utter,  n  good  deal  of  chaff,  or  chopped  Btraw,  should  be  mixed  w  ifh  it,  an 
ihiit  1  ;i  longer  time  in  (ceding,  and  to  May  mora  I 

the  *pot. 

mi    which    pheasants    ban  to  fear   do  not  differ  materially 
e  which  prey  upon  tlie  partridge  ;  DOT  Dead  we  recapitulate  hen? 
whal  il  00  thai  subject.     The  poacher  is  the  grand 

enemy  with  whom  the  pheasant-shooter  has  to  deal.  And  the  worst  of 
it  is  that  as  pheasants  can  only  be  shot — cannot,  thnt  is,  he  netted  like 
other  game — the  poacher  must  always  come  out  for  them  with  a  gun  in 
his  hand.  Many  gentlemen  forbid  their  keepers  to  take  guns  with  them 
at  night,  in  the  hope — too  often  on  idle  one — that  cither  poachers  will  be 
too  generous  to  firo  upon  unarmed  men,  or  the  keepers  ton  prudent  to 

ke  in  rnc.vuiiti-r  ii^iitiMt  mich  ovctw helming  odd*.     A  gang  of  1 

or  tea  poacher*,  armed  with  guns,  of  course  feel  pretty  secure  against 

capture  when  tliey  meet  a  party  of  keepers  who  carry  nothing  worse  than 

But  then  it  is  the  duty  of  the  keepers,  if  they  cannot  take  the 

ind  there,  to  come  sulHciently  close  to  them  to  bo  able  to  swear 

to  iheir  identity,  and  perhaps  to  track  them  to  their  retreat.     It  i»  is 
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renting  these  atlcinpts  that  fatal  affrays  take  place,  perhaps  oftener 
i haii  fiom  any  other  cause.  It  i?,  however,  with  nctters  of  game  that 
keeper*  bai  ire«t  fights,  thoogh  then,  generally,  a^iinst  numerical 

odds,  and  n  very  brutal  style  of  combat.  An  the  pTOCBM  of  netting  may 
possibly  bo  little  understood  by  thousands  who  read  of  it  in  the  news- 
papers, a  few  words  descriptive  of  what  is  really  an  exciting  sport  may 
be  amiss.  Hares  and  rabbits  conic  out  of  their  cover*  at  night  to 
fad  in  the  open  fields,  and  stay  on  till  three  or  four  in  ling,   The 

pe*c;  !»gly,  «*locta  one  side  of  a  coi  tr ;  ami  an  close  as  he  can  to 

Ogling  Lis  net  in  it,  peg!  fttoog  the  ground  somu 
-  or  forty  yards  of  netting.     The  net  stands  off  the-  giouud  about  as 
as  a  roan's  knee.     It  is  stretched  tight,  and  Listened  seauiely  at  each 
cud,  and  fixed  by  intermediate  pegs  .1  intervals  of  eight  or  ten  ynrds.    The 
netting  is  sufficiently  loose  to  cause  a  rabbit  running  ag.nnit.  it  to  ln-come 
bcxtricablj  !  ing  prepared,  the  men  hii 

in  the  neni  .ami  toad  round  dogs,  specially  train  ..  mlc, 

to  beat  the  adjacent  fields.  If  they  are  in  luck,  the  rabbits  soon  come 
trooping  in,  and  dash  madly  into  the  DcMifl  r.  v.  hence  they  arc  at  once 
extneutod,  to  have  their  necks  broken  by  the  DO&rsVt  sTBtftl  I  or  a 

dozi-n  couple  of  rahl  a  very  good  '.'ate"     In  less  than 

half-aii-hour  it  is  all  over,  the  net  taken  up,  and  a  move  made,  to 
els*.   These  nets  are  very  expensive  articles,  and  a  good  dog  ia  a  treasure. 
To  e>  >;,  and  to  shoot  the  other,  is  considered  by  keepers  nearly 

as  givat  a  triumph  as  the  capture  of  the  m  This  kind  of 

poaching  can  only  be  followed  on  a  dark  night;  so  that  the-  Weil-country 
poacher,  who  professes  that 

It's  Ui»  AeUghi  sf  i  thfo*  -iKiit, 
must   !»▼»  had  nobler  gnim'  than  rabbit*.     Hares,  which  are 

easily  netted  at  the  gates  through  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  passing, 
way  be  taken,  we  suppose,  when  it  is  light ;  but  we  BhouM  hnvc  fancied 
that  a  dark  night  was  better  even  for  tbia  work.  However,  as  the  prnc- 
siliosser  aforesaid,  whose  ideaa  have  been  reduced  to  vcrec,  offers  to  drink 

the  health  of 

e'er  a  geneunsn 

Al  wants   to   buy   a   her. 

We  may  presume  that  hi*  ejtperiaooa  ludtd  in  the  opposite  direction. 
For  getting  pheasants  off  tho  roost,  a  moonlight  night  is  of  course  indis- 
peoaabhr. 

Hares  and   rabbits  do  not  require  to  be  fed  like  pheasant*,  and  the 

wstehirig  which  does  for  the  ono  will  do  equally  fin  the  other.    They  add 

Bulling  to  the  coat  of  preserving  where  pheasan'a  are  preserved,  though 

-idd  enormoojly  to  the  pleasure  of  shooting  when  the  pheasants  are 

bring  shot. 

Our  readers  will  hardly  require  to  be  told  that  to  kill  fire  hundred 

pheasant*  in  the  sesaen  sdmiu  of  nothing  like  regular  battue  shooting,  st 

:.  nearly  four  times  that  number  have  been  are  now  killed  in  a  day. 
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they  will  gj  t  days  of  good  sport,  ami,  com 

with  pinning  game,  will  afford  as  much  shooting  as  a  reasonable  man  can 

desire.     A  parly  of  four  guns,  killing  their  thirty  brace  of  pheasants, 

|    or  filly  half  as  many  hare*,  and   two  or  three 

woo".  '!  have  had  more  thau  fifty  shots  apiece.     If  they  began  at 

I  left  off  at  four,  deducting  an  hoar  for  luncheon,  they  will 

Iihtg  fired  tlnri  m  hour,  or  more  than  one  every  live  minutes; 

■a  thai  -  •mi  tiling  very  much  leas  tliun  this  would  be  fairly  entitled  to  bo 

1  .in  excellent  day'*  Ipesti     Twenty  biact  of  pheasants,  with  hares 

and  rnbbits  in  proportion,  ia,  considering  the  shortness  of  a  winter's  day, 

ample  fitr  any  four  men  who  do  not  differ  aa  much  from  a  true  sportsman 

■  |  .  re. 

TOOM  who  CaMC  for   imtm.il  xi.-i-iu.-iy,  tin-  b*St  time  of  llit-    v  . 

'■ting  is  Novi-mli.r,  wlnn  the  feliage  b  thina  '1  toffioieatrjr  to 

gire  you  a  fair  clinr.ee  .it  the  pheasant*,  win].'  tin-  woods  have  uot  yet 

I  their  riflh  autumnal  robes  of  g"M,  and  purple,  and  i.rimson.     A 

utilitarian  reason  for  the  same  preftrei  rile  in  the  fiiet, 

i he  weather  in  November  is  still  tolerably  warm,  ami  that  you  are 
able  to  stand  still  without  such  a  coldness  arising  upon  the  part  of  your 
toes  and  your  fingers,  that  you  HfO  tO  b»T*  lost  all  nominintancc 
.'r.  in  man)- parts  of  Kni;I;i!i'l,  N«'Vi-iiiiwr  Ls  thr  !>est  ii 
liii  woodcocks.     But  if  your  only   object  ia  to  make  aa  good  a  bag  as 

nle,  it  is  better  to  wait  till   the  leaves  are  quite  off  the  trees;   . 
llu'  pheasants  loom  lurgc  anil  bluck  between  the  bare  poles  athwart  the 
dead  December  sky. 

\   >'<ii:i!]i  kneel  <"1    iii  (.hooting   pheasant*,  ns  in  shooting 

r  thing    else,    which    until    a   man    has   mastered,   he    will    go    e-u 

tag  what  seems   to    both   himself  Bad    lookers-on   th.>  ...<.. -.!    abed 
imaginable.     There  ought  certainly  to  be  DO  difficult]  ig  n  phea- 

sant. He  docs  not  dodge  and  twist  like  a  uuipe  or  a  woodcock.  To 
shoot  aa  one  doej  at  partridges  in  the  open  when  our  bird  is  fifty  yards 
away,  is  folly  in  cover,  and  what  none  but  a  novice  would  think  of 
Pheasants  do  uot  rise  in  covics  mid  bother  us  in  that  way.  They  make  a 
great  noiw,  no  di  not,  about  launching  themselves  bet  ;  hut 

that  is  just  n  bit  of  bounce  which  one  soon  gets  used  to,  and  which,  after 
:.  linn',  ('.  .'i  press  one  at  all,  except  perhaps  by  lauding  additional 

"i  eto p| ii"g  them.     We  beliere  the  chief  reason  why  men 

a  pheeaaul  is,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  flies  a  great  deal  quicker  than 
he  seems  to  fly;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  they  do  not  always  veil 
till  he  has  done  rising,  which  it  is  generally  possible  to  do  without  k 
bj   i  get  out  ©f  shot,  and  then  firing  just  aa  he  steadies  himself  for  a 
straight  Bight.     To  kill  pheasants,  or  imh'til  any  birds  coming  over  your 

.  is  an  art  by  Itself.    If  you  wait  till  they  are  ioular,  jrou 

must  give  the  gun  a  little  swing  backwards  aa  you  pull ;  but  it  is  better  to 
breast  then  it'  you  must  shoot,  for  the  shots  are  unlikely  to  enter  the 
breast,  and  probably  take  fatal  effect  in  the  head,  neck,  or  I- 
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To  shoot  a  cover  properly,  the  BUD  and  beaten  should  all  walk  in  a 
•unner  and  beater  alternately.     Wi:  are  here,  of  course,  speaking  of 
cover*  where  thnt  i*  possible.       Many  »r<»  xo  thick  tlint  it  il 

10  shoot  inside  them ;  and  in  that  case  the  guns  are  siatiimul  outside. 
Hut   tii-.-  other  plan  is  ten  times  the  more  pleasant  one,  as  it  admit: 
little  sociability,  seasoned  with  ;i   Aw  beta,  and  streaked  with  a  vein  of 
■-liafT.     There  is  no  trouble  at  all  in  flatting  pheaeaBta  nnd  rabbit*,  il" 
you  know  they  are  there.      lu  the  oOTWfl  thej  must  be,  0*  cite,  I 
at  least,  in   the  hedgerow*.     So  you  heat  out  the  covers  before   h 
and  the  hedges  afterward*,  uni.j-%  up<m  a  day  especially  set  opart  for  the 
■laughter  of  pheasants  in  all  the  covers  on  the  ground.    A  party  of  four  or 
five  intimate  friends  for  a  day  of  this  kind  is  uncommonly  jxlly.      Ily  the 
time  the  winter  shooting  has  arrived,  men  have  had  tbc  first  keen  edge  of 
their  desire  taken  off  ;  and,  though  they  enjoy  the  sport  a*  much  a*  i 
they  are  not  so  nervously  anxious  about  it  as  on  the  1st  of  September, 
The  consequence  is  that  there  is  generally  morn  fun  point;  on  with  a  | 
of*  this  kind  ihaa  in  partridge  shooting;   nlw,  it  is  not  made  quite  so 
much  a  toil  of.     You,  start  after  a  good — perhaps  late — breakfast,  nnd  u 
lounge  OTtr  the  fire  afterwards,  diiouariog  anything  lint  the  anbjecl  i  D 
hand,  and  giving  no  one  to  suppose,  as  you  infallibly  do  in  Septan 
that  in  your  opinion  the  world  was  created  for  the  Bake  of  shooting.    1 
it   no  particular  skill  required  in  choosing  your  covers  or  beating  your 
ground.     The  nearest  is  the  best  to  begin  with.     Here  you  are  at  the 
aide  of  a  nice  ash  spinney,  intersected  with  ditches,  and  sloping  down  to  a 
bit  of  a  brook  in  the  middle.     YYill  you  go  inside  or  out?     Intdde.     Vciy 
well.     Away  goes  the  stump  of  your  cipar.     Your  shot-pouch  m  bit 
round  a  li:  I  Irn  ,  h-louder,  tlio  belt  receives  a  final  tug. 

Hire's  the  best  place  to  get  over.  Now,  then,  are  you  all  right  ?  Very 
well.  Let  the  dega  g» ;  and  the  day  has  begun.  The  oxen  knocks) 
stems  of  the  ash-trees,  and  thrash  the  bushes  wiih  their  stick*,  and  probe 
every  tuft- of  grass  with  then  nailed  toes.  The  kd  p  r  roara  venomously 
to  sotno  over-zealon*  spaniel ;  all  together  emit  a  mixture  of  sounds 
familiar  enough  to  shooters,  but  wholly  indescribable  in  words,  which  are 
considered  calculated  to  iuvite,  terrify,  (  ..  mg  themselves, 

tho  birds  and  beast*  who  lurk  beneath  the  thick  cover.     Some  unwary 
lly  the  first  victim.      Hut  that  one  shot  is  always  the  signal, 
somehow  or  other,  I  ement  of  a  fusillade  which  is  to  hut  till 

sunset.     Hares  nnd  rabbits  cross  and  re-cross,  are  killed  and  fl 
dozens,   till  at  last  you  approach  n  rather   thicker  spot,   or   pethl 
corner  of  the  plantation.      Then,  from  under  your  feet,  comes  a  »r. 
roar,  as  if  a  tiger  had  been  sprung— *o  at  leio.t  il.  eeemi  to  von.     A  cock 
pheasant,  finding  further  progress  impeded  by   the  ihozOBj   and  uncom- 
fortably  preaaed    by   nan  and  dogs    in    his  rear,  h:n   •Ii-terminad  on  a 
bold  dash  for  it.     The  well-known  whirr  of  hit  wlaga  acta  half-a-i!. 
more  in   motion.      The  pheasants  are   rising   all   round    yon.      "  1 1 
1*3  'am,"  bellows  some  one.      "  Well  missed,*'  cries  another.      "  Come  on, 


. 


sir,*'  rays  the   keeper ;  "  better  have  this  bit  ont  sgain  — 
gone  back." 

Perhaps,  three  or  <.f  the  d.v. . 

chant  ol  the  beaten  will   be  varied  bj  unearthly  shrieks  Of  6XCiten3 
.  which  is  gradually  fact  of"  cock — forward, '*- 

bts  hac.n  marked  down  in  front  of 
iib.     Not  a  miin  (ft  the  part)  I  nit   wutild  cheerfully  pay  down  n  sovereign 
to  bag  liiin.     Whereabouta  was  it,  oaks  every  man  with  n  gua,  of  • 
man  with  a  stick,  in  an  und.r-h.ii-.  hoping 

wine  exclusive  inlbrmation.     "Oh,  he  Leant  far  off,  Sir  I"  h  At  usual 
MMWl  occasions.    "  Just  ■whore  us  be  now,  a  little  Ml  further  on, 

I  thinks,  sir."  moment,  wry  likely,  the  bird  gets  up  half-a-dozen 

yards  behind  the  v.  ij.vs  sharply  between  two  trees,  wheels 

i  r,  and  is  brought  dowQ,  a  bag  th<>i,  with  a  broken  wing  by 
one-  ot  Idem.     JrjBt  your  luck,  you  think. 

iiiuclieon  on  a  -winter  day's  shooting  is,  that  you  can  eat 
and  drink  as  niuch  as  yon  foel  inclined  to  cnt  and  drink,  without  I 
damaging  yourself  for  the  day-*  worfr,  of  spotting  youi  appetite  for  41 

..rr'rtday — an  I    early  September  is  rummer — vilie:i 
fresh  to  the  work,  and  the  work  itaelf  ia  much  harder,  you  cannot  indulge 
at    luncheon   without  considerable    danger.      The  serere  bodily  labour 
which   you  then   undergo   weakens    your   digestive   organs.      Ami 
inevitable  indulging  yOTB    thirst    ami  hunger  in   tin-  middle  of 

tin-  <hiy  i     i.    .       .!    Unfit    yourself  for   farther   walking   la    the 
place,  and  fiw  oomfortablfl  dining  in  the  second.     Now,  on  ■  winter  • 
nhooting  nothing  of  this  kind  is  likely  to  occur.     You  are  in  good  oon- 
ditlotl.     The  work  ia  just  hard  enough  to  give  yon  a  healthy  np]  i 
and  tti  Igh  to  make  yon  jad<  I  oi  feverish.     Lui  lure, 

at  such  a  time  in  a  D  hi   DQttc*  than  it  is  on  a 

sultry  day  In  early  autumn,  when  you  arc  thoroughly  fagged  with  four 
hour  tedding  through  heavy  wet  turnips  under  a  broiling  sun. 

We  gave  our  readers  in   our  last  paper  upon  shooting  our   ideas  of  n 
September   luncheon.     Wliat  ought   that  menl  to  bo  in  the  middle  of 
•  \  li   .  simply,  whatever  you  like  n  am   get. 

at  such  a  moment  as  Ibis.     Bur,  after  all, 
these  Involve  el  fa  are  scarcely  perhaps  worth 

the  trouble.      Hie  chief  desideratum,  in  our  opinion,  is  acme  good  »'■.■ 
This  should  be  preceded  by  a  fair  allowance  of  tolerably  strong  1. 
porter,  by  the  by,  ia  n  good  item  in  such  refreshment— and  for  eal 

ng  in  better  than  cold  pie,  cold  beef,  and  such  like  substantial  riantbt. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  the  chief  difference  'he  two  worts  of  lum 

ii  in  quantity  rather  than  quality.     It  is  to  be  remembered,  howevar, 
thai  extreme  cold,  as  well  as  extreme  bent,  has  a  teudeney  to  make  liquor 
lake  effect.     And  as  shooting  in  cover  ia  rather  more 
shoo'  i  must  bo  careful  to  avoid  taking  so  much  ns  to 

endanger  the   Uvea  of  your  companions,  cither  canine  or  human.     The 


fornier,  however,  are  always  recognized  ab  the  more-  precious  of  the  two. 
To  wound  n  favourite  \h.ig,  not  only  inflicts  a  severe  pang  upon  its  owner, 
bat  may,  perhaps,  spoil  your  day's  sport.     Whereas,  if  a  roan,  or,  lrfcl 
more  likely,  a  little  boy,  get*  ta  lew  vital  pari  ■,  m.body  but 

Ltuiself  is  a  pin  the  worse  ft n  ident — at  all  events,  n  human  I 

is  taught  caution  I  .  Oil   into   I 

cannot   bo.     Such,  ladies,  is  Iho  brutal  stylo  of  talk  with  which  your 
r*  nnd  huidvmrls  habitually  regale  thcnieeJrea  "after  lunch." 

Rabbit  ahooting  is  a  most  important  branch  of  trfnti 

:  diversion  for  n  whole  day,  and  affords  a  di  lightful  eh. 
alter  n  morning's  work  among  ilia  pheasants.     Shooting  rabbit!  in  covet 
M  tltey  jump  ucrosu  a  narrow  ride,  or  dart   between  (he  (htok  bushes, 
requires,  of  com  a,  much  greater    :  them  out  of  a 

hedgvrow.  But  tbia  hitter  praetietJ  ftfibTtff  admirable  sport.  To  enjoy  it 
thoroughly  there  should  lie  four  guna :  two  on  each  side  of  the  hedge — 

i)  take  the  rabbit  as  he  cornea  out,  the  other  to  wipe  his  colle-i 
eye,  should  that  organ  have  been  too  much  wetted  to  cnablo  its  possessor 
to  aee  clearly.     We  have  seen  more  fan  orer  an  hour  or  tv  -ng  of 

thia  k'md  than  over  any  kind  of  shooting  we  are  ncquiiintcl  with.  The 
worst  of  preserving  rabbit*  in  sufficient  quant i ties  is  that  the  presence  of 
tliem  on  n  fhrm  seem*  to  put  tenants  into  a  greater  rage  than  any  other  kind 
of  game.  No  do  deal  of  damago.  But  they  can't  dc 

than  hares.  We  suspect  (hat  &rm0*  regard  a  large  head  of  rabbits  as  the 
mere  wantonness  of  preserving.     Hares  nnd  pheasant  ould   tell 

roa,  are  worth  eating  when  you  get  them  j  but  rabbits  they  call  vermin. 
They  can  buy  them,  too,  for  sixpence  apiece,  and  cheapness,  wo  must 
mppoM,  bra  T*  contempt. 

8nipu  and  duck  shooting  u  at  id  worse  • 

Engliind.  Thia  fulling- nfi*  is  probably  attributable  to  tho  extensive 
drainage  which  baa  been  carried  on  nil  over  the  kingdom  fbf  the  last  few 
years,  and    bids  fair   to  extinguish,   within  no  long  period,  one  of  th<» 

•  n  of  the  sportsman's  pleasures.     There  will  atw.r,  - 
be  eei  w tela  which  are  not  worth  reclaiming,  where  birds  of  this 

rperieawill  continue  to  ho  found  prrtty  plentifully.     But  in  the  cultivated 
parts  of  England  tbc  complaint  is  universal,  th;it  where,  twenty  year- 
joo  could  get  thirty  W  fcttjf  shot!  in  a  morning's  walk,  you  now  cannot 
count  on  half-a-dozen.     The  present  writer  has  m-.ii 
wild-fowl  shooting  in  anything  like  perfection.     Hut  bfl  can  apeak  to  tho 
cb«rrfu!  and  invigorating  charaeter  of  a  walk  along  the  brook -side  in  tho 

•Jays  of  a  frost,  when  the  ground  is  juat  i  orered  with  a  thin  on 
of  mow,  and  buth  snipe  aud  duck  have  corny  up  tho  running  streams 
which  remain  as  yet  unfrozen,  away  from  the  ice-bound  marshes.  In 
walking  a  brook-side,  the  young  sportsman  should  t 
he  con,  to  be.it  down  the  wind,  for  snipe  always  fly  igainsj  it;  and  by 
pursuing  that  coarse  you  are  almost  sure  of  getting  cross-shots  at  them, 
in  which  pod  much  easier  to  kill.     The  best  way  of 
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shooting  at  a  snipe  is  still  a  mool  p«  g  sportsmen. 

.  the  moment  you  catoh  tight  of  lie  white  under  lib  wing — 
•  (hat,  and  don't  tat  bin  get  away.     Others  recommend  waiting 
till  he  bu  finished  the  gyrations  with  which  he  begins  hit flight,  and  to 
li  irn  at  thirty  or  even  forty  yards.     A  great  i  ndflj  upon  every 

individual's  style  e£  th«oting.     U  ho  U  a  very  qnick  shot,  primps  the 
first-mentioned   pl.iu  i*  the    I>e«t.     Hut  we  should  b  i   the 

whole,  to  back  tho  Other  la  DC  long  run,  especially  seeing  that  a  rcry 
slight  wonnd  is  aura  to  bring  a  snipe  to  the  ground ;  nnd  that  if  you  shoot 
steadily  after  him  ns  lie  goes  away  straight,  with  a  large  charge  of 
small  shot,  it  is  hard  if  one  or  two  don't  catch  him. 

But  you  have  jtut  come  upon  a  sharp  bend  in  the  stream  whore  tlie  banks 
p,  and  twa  or  three  willow*  or  thoi  ,  hanging 

thickly  OTOr  th<  surface,  hide  a  nice  Hide  pool  from  observation.  What 
jr  this  sudden  splash,  ns  if  a  eow  were  waltzing  in  the  water?  The  quack, 
quack -quurck,  in  another  quarter  of  a  second,  sends  a  thrill  through  your 
Whole  body.  Ducks,  by  jingo,  and  Well  within  shot,  too  I  Two  mallard* 
nnd  three  ducks — now  only  take  your  time!  Tiike  your  time,  sir,  I 
implore  you.  They  rjae  sbaighl  up(  and  h.-mg  for  a  momoni  ere  they  go. 
Then's  your  chance.  Take  your  first  bird  as  he  poisw  himself  almoat 
Btadonary  in  mid-air,  und  the  second  as  he  turns  to  make  ofT.  So  shall 
you  seldom  fail  of  your  double  shot,  and  return  covered  with  glory.  How 
wall  I  recollect  my  first  duck!  1  was  about  seventeen,  I  believe,  at  the 
tune.  Duckt  nreri  loaroa  in  our  neighbourhood!  and  I  lived  vary  little 
nt  home.  It  was  a  very  hard  winter,  and  I  was  determined  to  have  blood 
or  perish  in  the  snow.  They  got  up,  two  of  them,  out  of  a  large  ditch, 
nearly  full  of  half-frozen  water,  from  under  a  great  hawthorn-bus! 
■which  the  berries  blushed  through  the  mow  like  ■  I  t  k  through 

her  lacs.  Thb  ihnile,  I  confess,  i  thought  ni"  ,n  a  wl» 
I  banged  rather  recklessly  at  the  nearest  as  soon  as  my  gun  was  to  BJJ 
ehouider,  nnd  down  she  (lopped  dead  into  the  water  ehe  had  juat  ii**n 
from.  1  jumped  in — I  know  thnt,  nearly  up  to  my  middle,  to  make  sure 
Of  mj  prize  .-it  one*— -and  never  shall  I  forget  the  triumph  with  which  1 
walk<'d  home  icicled,  but  still  glowing,  nnd  banged  down  my  treasure 
en  the  kitchen  tabic.  Well,  we  grow  older  and  wiser.  1're  gone  1. 
deep  into  ninny  frillies  since,  but  I  don't  think  I  should  do  that  again. 
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Tar.  experienced   Magn.-,.  t   knows   poi  Italy  well,  when    he  sees 

of  thu  m  ii« -t  going  lo  entertain  him   with  a 

discourse  ©a  Hum  and  ll  th  tlic  Quccu  of  Hearts, 

(hi  whose  service,  by  t>i«-  way,  an  ancestor  of  my  own  trail.'!  |  |  I 
or  on  the  city  ir,  and  tho  great  Panslnvon 

discerns  at  n  glance  tluit  I  am  going  to  talk  abottl  th.-ii  nctioa  of  society— 
to  speak  llibernicts — which  lives  out  of  -iiiciy  :  ilu-  as,  not  of 

Bohemia,  but  of  that  world  of  which,  first  in  French  honks*,  ,  ards 

in  English  books,  we  hare  lately  heard  M  BVBflb.    It  may  be  as  well,  how- 
eTcr,  for  tho  satisfaction  ■  I  and  Wary  minds,  if  I  begin  by  showing 

what  my  modest  ambition  in  the  natter  ia,     There  arc  many  blackg.; 
who  are  Bohemians,  but  it  does  not  at  nil  follow  that  every  Bohemian  is  a 
hlackguard.      So  far  from   wishing  to  encourage  young  fellow*  ol 
wwdcer  iiort  in  a  Bohemianism  of  which  their  families  entertain  a  natural 
dread,  1  make  DO  pretension  to  dual  with  what  they  might  probably  think 
the  most  piquant  aide  of  the  subject.     Indeed,  the  Bohemia  who  lives  oat 

I  world  only  because  be  is  not  fit  for  it — who  dignifies  hi 
fxile  from  polite  life  with   the   Heme  of  BohemianiMii — h  Dot  picture 
and  ia  not — at  least  not  for  the  most  part — the  kind  of  man  we  are  to 
hear  of  in  this  temj.     I  oemisut,  for  present  |  |  meant  a 

gentleman  who,   being  no  worse  born,  or  bred,  or  educati-d  th;m   i 
folks,  is  yet,  through  some   strong  peculi ■  iry  i  i  .-,  the  Bret 

instance,  acted  on  by  earouosUUicea  in  the  second,  alienated  from  * 
-  established,  conventional,  and  n  ry  convenient  sense. 

It  ia  a  curious  thought  that  *iich  a  olrwt  of  men  should  exist,  and  th-. 
now  be  absolutely  beginning  (in  Paris.  :it  all  event*,)  to  htm  a  special  lit*, 
raturc  of  their  own.     C  trii  OS  that  there  should  be  Di  D  who  never  enter  a 
drawing-room,  or  leave  a  card ,  or  make  a  formal  call,  or  go  to  church,  04 
acribe  to  naything,  or  attend  funerals,  or  giro  anybody  away  in  marriage, 
OS  ar«-  gedmtbec  to  anybody's  child,  or  ore  executor's  and  trustees  to. 

or  are  consulted  about  anybody'*  education,  or  take  the  chair  at 
public  meetings,  or  are  "  generally  respected] a  ia  any  "neighbourhood" 
known  to  the  grave  and  polite  woj Id  at  large.     It  is  to  their 

complete  alienation  frem  all  this  that  Mich  men  owe  tho  appellaoL  D  which 
assimilates  their  clasa  to  that  of  the  gipsies.     Tiny  may  ba.fl  turtlir-aoup 

i  tiles  at  lucky  times.     They  may  be  better  descended  thai 
magistral''   who  ayes  them  a»kancc  aoross  hit  park  paling.     But  gipsies 
they  arc  io  fact  and  law.     When  one  of  them  run*  off  with  a  blooming 
»,  like  Johnny  Faa  in  the  Scotch  ballad,  isn't  there  a  shric 
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tYom  lull  and  1kmv«t  ?     Wiii.il  one  of  them  success  good 

eatat-.  i    prophecies   run   round    tin;   neighbourhood  1       Hon 

impossible  it  is  lor  the  gracfclc=*»  fellow  even  to  look  at  a  fine  tree  wi' 
being  suspected  of  u  wi*h  to  cut  it  down  !     "  A  Bohemian,  sir" — people 
arc  beginning  to  say  now,  nj  our  ancestors  said  a  prodigal,  a  scapegrace, 
a  neVr-(].nv<-ll,  .-.ml  mi   forth.     Tli«  strong  cenlradiaing  spirit  of  the  ago 
makes  the  foot  that  the  man  i-.  >■  social  centre,  det< B 

nickname  for  him.  H>  is  not  among  us; — well,  he  is  a  gipsy  i/>#0  J 
And  the  outsider  takes  up  with  a  certain  relish,  and  even  prid. , 
title;  uii'l    MTinffli  himself  on  the  enemy  ;i9  occasion  offer*     Thi 

!  attacks  on  "  respectability,"  which  hftfa  ntnrk<d  our  light  lite- 
rature for  mtiny  years  besek,  are  id  many  »>  mteilectuul 
vigour  of  Bohcmianism  ;  and  the  Bohemian  of  the  student  class  has 
ref*.*  :'ht  at  the  barricades  in  the  Continental  revolutions  of 
later 

h  ipoMtUe  to  identify  Bohcmianism.  with  any 
of  opinions,  or  any  condition  of  life.   Charles  the  Second  cired  not  a  straw 
more  for  popular  freedom  than  Louis  the  Fmirtrcnlh;   and  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  was  not  a  whit  more  moral  than  Charles  the  Second.     But 
Chnrlc*  was  an  arrant  Bohemian ;   while  Louis  absolutely  enjoyeii 
rontlne,   and  conventionalism,    nurl    etiquette    of   life,    and    m 
the  at iffest  external  decorum,  whatever  hi* 

Again.  Fielding  was  »n  almost  typical   Bel  ft  passage 

OOtBia  Lady  Mary's  Letter*,  about  his  perfect  happiness  so  long  as 
the  means  of  hnmedffttc  enjoyment  were  Lefore  him,  which  might  serve 
for  a  dsferiptfofl  (rf  the  Btihi  But  so  was  that  excellent  and 

moral  champion  of  Church  and  State,  Dr.  Johnson.     Hi-  for 

tavern  life — the  difficulty  of  getting  bin  Into  I  clean  slurl  and  Ottt  tfl 
a  regular  dinner-party — his  careless  habit*  at  |  Rssss,  which  so 

distressed  Mrs.  Boawell — were  all  Bohemian  to  the  core.     The 
Lamb  mw  as  essentially  Bohemian  us  the  violent  Person.     And  if  wo 
torn  from  Ui  •  idon,  m  shall  find  thai  the  class  tad 

Pinch  as  well  as  Fred.  BtyflCtn,       in  'icminnism  is  a  for; 

character,  rather  than  R  school  of  I  piniofl  or  a  creation  of  circumstance* 
I  have  lost  two  fraud*  of  the  persuasion  during  the  last  twelvemonth. 
One  left  n  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds:  the  other  regarded  all 
families  na  upstart  that  had  risen  since  the  Ileformat ion,  which  he  looked 
i  and  overrated  movement.  So  that  a  Bohemian  moat 
not  necessarily  be  supposed  to  be  an  ad  venturer,  or  a  revolutionist,  or  a  toper 
eTen;  tin  Ugh  ii  may  readily  be  conceded  that  the  Bohemian  view  of  life 
.  i.,  cii'iiji.p  characters  of  a  genial  nnd  glon  ng  eccentricity,  to  whew 
tea  is  dear  rather  as  the  rtsUAiug  fltSarttkct  of  tht  morning,  than  as  the 
mild  inspircr  of  An  and   morality  of  a  staid  assemblage  at  the 

Close  of  the  day. 

The  worst  of  tl  ml  pleasant  fellows  is  (and  the  clcvsrsr 

sad   stranger  they  are,  the  harder  it  often  goes  with  them,)  that  they 
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have  a  way  of  dying  off  «•  Ifeojr  draw  toward*  forty 

peep",  people  get   tlxir  revenge  by  Wei 

i  the  -fil.     [.<  ■  .  very  nun 

hat  in  hia  memory,  to  try  an  J  I  om*  portraits  of  the  wilder 

Bohemians  1  hare  known. 

Old  Bertie  of  the  Patagonia*,  a  linc-of-bnttlc  ship  that  I 
in  184-,  was  the  earliest  Bu.  He  whs  a  ton  yearn* 

mat*, — u  phenomenon  ipiite   Unknown  now-.i-c!  male  ha* 

become  a  sub-lieutenant,  nnd  when  meat  men  arc  lieutenants  at  two  or 

and  twenty.     As  a  youngster.  I  Ml  under  BsFtfe'fl  pfOtei 
used  my  towels  and  Windsor  soap  at  hia  toilette;  flung  n  cam: 
my  head  when  he  ■>  'Us;  made  me  rmi  his  messages  and  1; 

to  hit  yarns;  and  was  of  riii  I   Ins  kindest  moments. 

"Jemmy  my  boy,"  he  said,  when  we  had  beat  up  id  the  anchorage 
in  Gibraltar  Bay,  under  dooble-reefed  topsails,  "  you're  never  been. 
through  the  Gut  before,  and  I'll  make  you  drunk  !  Steward,  a  bottle  of 
champagne!"  Bertie  wns  so  inherently  Bohemian,  that  he  had  rarely 
throngs  life  returned  to  see  hie  nnnily  on  being  paid  off  from  a  commission. 
The  Union  at  Plymouth,  the  Quebec  nt  Portantouth,  I  in  Piccu- 

dilly  knew  him  well,  but  he  hud  a  vagac  impatiouce  of  the  paternal  roof, 
and  i  Ij  knew  more  of  him  there,  than  tliathe  was 

or  the  Eaat  Indies,  or  that  somebody  had  met  him  at  Burbndoca  or  Ber- 
muda. His  f.  iierited  him  in  favour  of  a  younger  brother,  and 
it  was  said  that  Bertie  could  have  disputed  the  will.  But  the  younger 
her  knew  hia  man,  and  ministering  to  hia  simple  wants  by  occasional 
ten-pound  notes,  secured  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  the  estate.  And 
ao  Bertie  jt.gged  on — occasionally  staggering  it  little — through  lift  ;  was 
a  capital  though  rather  brutal  officer ;  a  quarrelsome  but  honourable  mess- 
mate; fought  several  dnels  with  military  men,  neainst  whose  cloth  he  had 
the  old  and  now  almost  entirely  tXtlnet  nautical  prejudice,  and  died 
without  ever  attaining  the  rank  ©f  lieutenant,  after  sonic  eeventeon  years 
Bertie*  afloat. 

Thi»   wag   n   man   of   the    old   school.       The   younger    TV>hc-i 
of  the  service,   of  my   own   standing,   were  a  more  polished   breed— 
thou,  of  them    could   have   kept   a   lower   deck  in   order   like 

Bertie,  from  whose  red  nose  the  men  run  as  from  n  glimpse  of  the  nether 
*  -  i  hey  were  generally,  indeed,  what  used  to  he  called  Q.II.B.'s — 

i*»  hard  bargains— from  a  professional  point  ol  and  this  1 

Ulc  to  be  characteristic  of  most  true  Bohemian*,  wbererei  -,<>u  find 
them.  They  may  be  soldiers,  or  tailor*,  or  painters,  or  authors,  as  the 
case  maybe;  but  diert  appear)  to  be  ■  narrowness  En  proftejfona]  pur- 
suits which  rap  I  if  they  achieve  anything  by  native 
power  rather  than  application.  Old  Bertie,  though  he  habitually  abused  the 
amicr,  knew  the  work ;  but  the  younger  men  of  hia  kidney,  I  used  to 
remark,  rather  thought  it  the  swell  thing  not  to  know  the  work.  "  What 
fat  your  opinion,  sir,"  said  a  pompous  old  visitor  to  one  of  these  fellows, 
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Bee  Majesty's  ship  Vanguard?'  ••  1  h.-  Vanguard  J  Ebeyto  got 
the  best  Madeira  in  the  squadron  on  board  Iter,"  was  the  reply.  It  was 
useless  to  look  for  information  as  to  the  merits  of  Sir  William  SymondYs 
in  thai  quarter.  But  if  it  came  to  the  best  house  at  Malta  for 
roast  quails,  thrashing  a  Maltese  policeman,  cruising  to  catch  turtle  at 
Sennderoon, — 

iU  Kujirenii 
GrnU  matOBO  Jorii  I 

choosing   on  amber  mouthpiece  nl  tin  *|    I'.ivnut, — lb 

were   few  better  authorities   than    the   spMktf  OH   the    Mediterr, d 
station. 

But  what  all  such  youngsters  admired  more  than  any  other  chnracti  r 
was  a  London  Bohemian,  whenever  chance  brought  a  specimen  of  the  breed 
to  recruit  himself  in  the  mild  air  of  the  South.  1  remember  a  gloomy, 
broken-down  swell,  who  used  to  frequent  tin  little  opera-house  in  Strada 
Tearro,  .'it  Malta,  and  whose.  SOMII  at    i  OrCOS  Of  the.  island  mad.-- 

hi  lads,  wIki  bad  pn-vioii.ly  flattered  themselves  that  the  place  was 
quite  vicious,  perfectly  miserable.  This  Bohemian  1  suspect  to  huve  been 
also  a  blackguard.     But  another  contemporary  celebrity,  Harry  Bee 

i  larreyiag-TCaad  Btulg<r,  wjis  only  a  Bohemian,  and  luid  a  large 
»haro  of  human  virtues,  aa  well  as  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  tribe.  II B 
was  in  the  Navy  by  accident,  having  been  appointed  fur  surveying  duties, 
and  was  properly  a  civil  engineer  by  profession.  The  curious  varit : 
.nipL.yiiii  in  wlnrh  In;  Inn!  previously  tried  bad  proved  the  versatility  of 
bJa  Intellect,  and  developed  his  inherent  Tagaboodinn  of  character.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  celebrated  musician,  who  had  wished  to  train  hira 
to  the  command  of  the  violin,  which  he  himself  had  acquired  by  twenty 
years'  practice  for  ten  hours  n  day.  Planted  before  his  parent  to 
undergo  this  discipline,  U..ny  soon  dropped  it — not  the  ait  merely,  but 
th>-  valuable  Instrument  on  which  lie  was  being  taught  the  art — and  the 
neck  of  which  hxok  ihc  paternal  eyes.     This  was  his  farewell  to 

nin-ir,  except  as  far  :i9  his  nalurally  excellent  voice  enabled  him  M 
add  a  charm  lo  a  supper,  which  tin-  elder  Btechex  had  hoped  to  see 
him    exercise  in   very   different  scene*.       He   then   made  a   voyage  to 

i  to  look  out  for  an  opening  in  the  lea  trade,  but  could  never  g»t  up, 
as  ho  said,  any  interest  in  tea.  He  tried  his  hand  next  at  the  auctioneer 
for  whioh,  however,  his  eloquence,  though  copious,  was  t<v» 
hum.  i  em  and  discursive.  He  became  a  wine  merchant;  but,  :i- 
bis  friends,  drank  up  his  whole  stock.  At  last,  he  was  put  in  an  engini 
office,  and  having  a  natural  talent  fur  drawing,  Incline  in  due  time  quitr 
able  lo  earn  his  bread-and-butter,  lb  bad  a  share  in  the  making  of  one 
of  the  gr<-:i'  lines  of  railway  from  London,  DC  so  familiar  with 

railway  life,  that  lie  would  amuse  himself  afterwards,  when  making 
a  journey,  by  getting  out  at  the  carriage  windows,  and  climbing  along 
the  roof  of  the  train.  Ho  was  doing  this  a  few  years  before  I  first  knew 
him,  when    the  guard— naturally  astonished  at   the   spectacle— pursued 
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Bvat  the  carriage*  to  arrest  him.     The  train  passed  at  the  rn< 
■r  a  viaduct.     Harry  stoorwd,  and  to  but  the  guard 

was  killed  ia  eyes.     This  led  to   m  i  appearance  nt  the 

mtiia  ;  and  he  used  to  describe  With  considerable  power  the  astonish- 
ment of  hia  neighbours  at  the  ordinary,  when,  after  amusing  tlicm  with 
his  talk,  he  suddenly  jumped  Dp  in  answer  to  n  functionary  r 
'•  Hi-nry  John  Beeoher,  surrender  to  your  recognisance* !"'  lie  got  off 
iicot-free  from  thia  scrape ;  but  1  must  do  the  old  (altar  the  justice  to 
say  that  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  more  serious  reflections  beloo 
to  the 

"Old  Ropy,"  M  Beecbex  was  flimiCarly  called  in  tlic  squadron,  from 
a  certain  huskiness  of  voice  in  the  mornings,  always  wore  spectacle*  and 
carried  a  snuff-box,  and  1  found  in  time  that  these  articles  Formed  sure 
indications  of  his  pecuniary  condition.  When  he  was  well  off  and  flou- 
rishing, spectacles  and  snuff-box  were  both  of  gold.  Did  impecuniosity 
attack  him,  they  were  superseded  respectively  by  steel  and  wood.  So 
firmly  was  he  convinced  of  the  uncertainty  of  this  our  mortal  Qoodjl 
that  in  period*  of  prosperity  lie  always  bought  costly  articles,  from  nn 
plebeian  ostentation,  but  with  a  prudential  eye  to  the  future.  ,:  It.  will 
always  be  good  for  a  tenner,"  he  v.ould  say,  in  mysterious  language, 
on  such  occasions  ;  and  when  I  saw  his  honest  eyes  looking  through 
rims  of  the  baser  metals,  I  knew  that,  in  the  language  of  Admiral 
Fit2Toy,  gales  might  he  expected  from  opposite  quarters  succesaivolv. 
He  reconciled  himself  with  a  truly  Bohemian  philosophy  to  reverses  of 
this  kind. 

"We  reached  home  from  the  Mediterranean  at  the  same  time,  and  Reecher 
got  into  cmj  employment  as  an  engineer,  owing  to  the  railway  mania, 
When  the  Fleb-Biddlecamh  nnd  Tompkin-Markct  line  was  in  full  swing 
as  a  scheme,  with  Ropy  for  engineer,  who  so  magnificent  as  R. 
Then  indeed  was  his  snuff-box  of  the  gold  of  Ophir,  and  his  gloves  like 
Wordsworth's  primrose  by  the-  river  brim.  But  wnCD.  the  scheme,  had] 
blown  up,  and  the  secretary  levanted,  was  our  friend  miserable?  Not  he. 
I  no  longer  on  wild  duck*  and  Madeira,  imr  rivalled  the  lilies  of 
the  field  in  hia  attire.  The  change  in  :i  lew  weeks  was  complete  and 
consistent  throughout.  Uc  did  not  stick  to  the  relics  of  bis  personal 
splendour  in  poverty,  like  a  weaker  nature;  but  dropped  from  line  linen 
pa  a  flannel  shirt,  as  he  dropped  from  turtle  to  n-ln-inodo  beef,  four- 
penn'orth  of  brisket,  and  "  Indf-a-pint  of  porter,  mum."  The  two  condi- 
nnpplied  aneedotes  to  each  other.  When  he  was  well-off,  he  told 
stories  of  his  poverty  ;  when  he  was  hard-up,  he  told  stories  of  hi« 
splendour.  In  neither  state  was  lie  without  a  congenial  circle;  for  in 
an  immense  city   like  London,  Bohemians  aro  found  in  nil  varieties  of 

instances.     And  it  is  their  tendency  U>  Livi  prototypes,  in 

omenta,  forming  independent  oontxtt  of  life.    They  farm 

little  knots,  with    their  own  passwords   and  jokes  ;    and  have  certain 

taverns,  bill-discounters,  and  pawnbrokers,  in  common.     The  advantages 
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■  -.<  h  an  organisation  arc  obvious,  since  a  whole  encampment  is  not 
likely  f<>  be  de*iitute  t\K  one  time  of  money,  credit    | 
articles  of  pecuniary  value.     Let  nobody  sneer  at   the    mural   vi 
developed   by  Boheminnism   under  such   condition*.     I*  Orestes  leas  n 
model  of  frirndxhip  bfCRUM  bn  backs  Pylades'  hi  !adn»,  hemmo 

lie  m.  i  tri    tfari 

got"    you    OUt    of    I  lie    BCttpe,    When    a    functionary    of    I 
makes  you   the   sharer   of  his  expensive  bojylnriity?     Your  grandad? 
The  old  gentleman  only  sends  you  In  -en  which  nobody  will 

Ivanec  nny  thing.     Your  brothvr  Bohemian,  to  be  Hire  :  Jack  So-and-j", 
riiose  JflgTBafntafiM  J*H  made  by  an  led  lent,  and  none  of  whose  refcf 
ft  n  i '..  r  H  v. 

But  to  return  I'.-r  a  moment  to  Marry  Beeeher.  Perhaps  the  queerest 
and  seediest  set  of  Bohemians  I  recollect  was  one  in  which  he  used  to 
move  during  his  intervals  of  impecunious  obscurity.  Th'-ir  centre 
was  a  barber'*  shop  in  one  of  the  smaller  streets  lending  out  of  the 
Strand,  and  in  which  tiny  used  fa  meet  daily,  lo  chat  and  club  together 

-•    resources  for  ref!  The   barber's  v  !*re 

maintained   hi*   household,   fur  her  husband's  friends,  I  used  to  Bu 
always  regarded  a  customer  n5  nn   intruder,  and  he  himself  preferred 
ardent  spirits  !  .  rci.-.e  of  his   profession.     To  this  little  shop 

Harry  Beecher,  Dr.  Pugli,  n  Wei-'  i  man,  Chptata  Flyblow 

some  others.  6W  was  a  snuffy,  quiet  man,  of  few   word! 

i  Ittced  little  more  effect  than  milk.     Of  his  history  we 

knew  DOT  why  be  had  so  completely  abandoned  the  healing  art. 

But  there  wan  a  whisper  that  Mrs.  Pugh  purported  him  by  her  labours  as 
a  washerwoman  ;  and  the  nlinesa  of  the  doctor's  linen  gave  a 

strong  credibility  to  the  rumour.     Captain  Flyblow  liad  been  many  years 

iv,  but  had  sold  his  commission,  spent   th< 
with  bis  relations,  and  WW  now  living  on  six  pounds  a  month  all 
him  by  his  mother,  who  declined:  to  see  him,  but  would  not  let  him 
starve.     It.  is  characteristic  of  tho  incorrigible  nature  of  somo  men,  that 
month   aft  it   month   Flyblow  squandered  thifl   pittance,   in  n  faf   day*' 
iv.   with   the  m<:*t  peifect  consejousness  of  which  his 

folly  would  sjnt  '   he  had  experienced  every  annoyance  that  im- 

h  nee  ran  bring  upon  the  sons  of  men.  lie  had  been  chased  by 
bailiffs,  till,  like  the  stag  at  bay,  be  had  betaken  himself  to  the  waters, 
and  had  passed  weeks  in  the  Thames  steamer* — breakfasting  meagrely  in 
the  Bruieyrotm — dining  eadly  on  a  "  polony  "  ami  a  pinny-roll  in  the 

Ring — landing  cautiously  alter  du»k  at  Essex  Pier  from   the 
:■:>■  Queen. 
At  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  he  wan  at  that  stage  when 
no  old  creditor   thought  him  worth  powder  and  cb  bej  enjoyed 

•  over  the  desolate  heath  of  poverty,  ilia  great  resource 
towards  the  end  of  the  month  Wat  n  humble  hostelry  named  the  "  Dog  and 
Duck."     Here,  tho  *  eapting,'  as  he  wna  called,  often  enjoyed  a  temporary 
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b«d-room  which  was  reached  by  a  ladder,     Here,  if  a  more  prosperous 
friend  invited  b  ■  would  jauntily  reply,  *  You'll  excuse  me  i; 

I'm  ralhtr  pvnetw.tl,"     Here,  loo,  Worbois,  the  landlord,  would  soin< 
ask  liim  to  tite  Cuniiy  joint  <  —lor  which   1  fear  ho  would  yet 

charge  him  eighteen-pence  when  the  time  came  for  OBJ  little 

monthly  cheque.     On  such  Sun. by*,  the  «  capting '  would  take  in  Mr*.  \V. 

Ill  arm  from   the  bar— the  corpulent,  good  i 
ceremonies  of  polite   life;   and  his  military  title  scennd  I 
«»rr  the  boiled  pork  and  pease-pudding.     1:  .  I  believe 

litis  brought  him  as  wife  n  tradesman's  widow  with  a  little  mnn>-y,  QsTde* 
whose  care  he  ended  his  life  peacefully,  dying  of  dropsy  on  his  hearth-rag-, 
with  a  pipe  in  his  mctiili.  They  are  all  g<>oe,  that  little  circle  < 
barber's  shop.  The  barber  himself  has  gazed  at  tho  BttH  of  (  haron  :  and 
poor  Harry  Beecher,  who  was  sometimes  among,  though  never  of  them, 
sleeps   in  tho  Hebrides,  where  (having  once  m<  the    urvt 

enrice)  he  died.     I  had  made  his  aoftuda  "tig  the  oramj'- 

almond  trees,  in  the  soft  clear  air  of  Malta.      1  stood  by  bin  grave  an 
the  blue  and  misty  peaks  of  wild,  romantic  8kye.   And  thereby  hangs,  too, 
a  brief  tale. 

While  talking  at  tho  door  of  tho  Portree  inn  with  ti.r-  landlurd,  \vh< 
sad  known  my  old  Mend,  I  saw  approach  a  broken,  bloated  rigui 
a  pilot-coat— a  strange-  wreck   of  an  English  gentl- mm  M  have  washed 
up  on    that   stormy   const.      "  Who  is  that  ?  "  I   asked,  as  he  moved 
•  ay.     "That,  sir,"  the  landlord  said,  smacking  hi*  lips  over  the  i 
"that  Is  the  Honourable  Alfred  mar,  third  son  of  the  Enrl  of 

Jhuieville — a   .  r   in   the   Navy  I  "      The  Ml  and 

wonder  I  bad  felt  about  the  figure  were  explained,  and  my  thou 

cV  just  twenty-one  years.     "What,  thfl  little  pale  youngster  with  n 
eyegUxi,  of  the  £taRMryiJ,  that  lay  DMf  Of  la  Plymouth  Sound  !  " 

to  tho  Breakwater;  evening-parlies,  when;  we  jiiui 
with  the  Captain's  daughter*;  cigars  on  tho  Bly,  whvn  out.of  the  reach  of 
oldsters  indifferent  to  the  vice,  but  liking  to  lick  you  for  committing  it — 
all  floated  through  the  mind  as  I  gazed  after  the  figure  of  the  man.  broken, 
beaten,  bedevilled,  and  forsaken  at  tin-  age  of  thirty-five  I  Then  1  formed 
a  bttle  theory   el  the  hirtory.     The  ■  i'a  fast  messmate  or  two 

to  develop  the  latent  tendency  to  M  go  a-mucker ; "  the  fatal  tick  at  Malta, 
and  the  presents  of  filigree  mid  other  work  to  a  young  Sicilian  there ; 
ily-and-watir  to  relieve  the  languor  of  the  siroccn,  claret  and  sodn 
10  temper  the  ray*  of  the  Dogstar  ;  allowance  outrun  and  toot 
borrowed  from  the  landlord  of  the  Jcrvia'  Hr.-id,  at  Pertamautll 
■pell  in  the  West  India  inflaming  the  growing  thirst — nnd  then  "Mcnth- 
rrmer  drinks."     He  forgets  to  report  (»alit3  Light  to  one  skipper;  nnd 

Iter  cones  op  at  two  bells  in  the  middle  watch,  and  finds  him  asleep 
m  the  hammock  netting.  He  goes  from  ship  to  ship — with  no  opt-n 
scandal,  hoi  pursued  by  a  mysterious  blight.     There  is  a  snug  COttTt  at 

iry,   and   be  is   "invalided"  soon   after.     High-born   aunts   of  on 
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evangelical  turn  get  wind  of  the  .  leaving  hfai 

nothing.     The  older  brother  \»  urlu.il  of  an  excuse  for  buttoning  up  his 
pockcta  ;  but  nt  lust  be  got  for  Alfred,  and  he  i*  pa 

oft*  to  tin  red  of  drunkenness 

establishments  dotted  over  the  Western  counties  where 
profess  to  do  that  kind  of  thing ;   but  bless  yon  !  the  patients  get  myste- 
riously drunk  for  all  that. — the  whiskey  seem*  to  be  in  the  air.     And, 
■far a  few  years  of  deepcuin:  young  Hopeful  now  be- 

young  Hopeless — die*.     The  family  Bolicitor  sees  a  good  opportunity  of 
giving  a  holiday  to  one  of  the  senior  clerks,  who  runs  down  and  bu 
oar  friend,  and  is  very  glad  of  the  trip.  There,  my  brisk  young  genlJ> 
of  the  "  Rag,"  making  the  hay  of  pleasure,  in  the  Hay  Market,  while 
Lint-, — how  d'i  yon  like  the  programme?     The  grave  is  open  before 
ml  the  polite  moralist  bows,  nnd  any*,  "  After  yet 

But  then,  as  has  been  hint'  .  libit  kind  of  thing  is  no  neces- 

sary part,  though   it  i.--  .  aoiu  part,  of  Bohenii.-uiNui. 

M, — a  gip«y  life  where  ten  ia  drunk,  and  where  any 
poultry  that  may  be  la  tbc  kettle  has  bun  paid  for.     1  have  chosen 
biographical  plan,  you   ■ ■'-,    fin   tbiai  e.-„-ay  ;    and    I   shall    illuzvtrate    the 
particular  Bohemianism  now  in  question  from  the  c- • 
South.     Dick  wits  |J  :  a  well-to-do  gentleman,  who  had  intended 

him  to  be  a  solicitor,  or  sotno  useful  -working  man  of  that  kind.     The 
was  open  to  him  to  have  a  good  house  in  Bloumsbury,  and  to  eat  good 
dinners,  like  the  rest  of  his  class.     But  Dick  returned  from  college  ia 
Germany  a  dahhler  in  m  IB  in  politics,  and  lirtnly 

lelennined  on  two  things — that  ho  would  not  be  a  solicitor,  and  that  be 
would  be  a  gaunt. 

The  first  resolution  was  easily  carried  out,  though  of  course  it  in- 
volved a  quarrel  with  Mr.  Soiiih  tbe  elder.  But  the  attempt  to  carry 
out  the  second  Mat  poor  Dick  years  of  trouble  and  agitation,  and  brought 
bin)  to  a  melancholy  end  in  a  foreign  land.  The  explanation  of  this  was 
i  l.iini  of  crool  somewhere  in  Dick's  organization  which  spoilt  the  effect 
of  everything  that  ho  in.  I.  lie  wan  certainly  not  without  tulcnt ;  but  after 
writing  sensibly  and  well  for  a  few  pages,  he  was  sure  to  break  into  tone 

.vagancc  which    ruined  the  whole.      He   ma  certainly  good-nut 
and  friendly  at  bottom  ;    but  fat  twlisvoi  that  nil  mankind  were  in  a  con- 

y  to  put  "  a  geoiua*1  down,  and  so  he  was  never  a  safe  cbaract' 
bt  in  BODlad  with.  1(  you  entered  a  shop  with  Dick,  and  his  hi- 
order  waa  not  instantly  attended  to.  you  saw  his  check  begi 
redden  and  his  eye  to  giant,  Ooiiuterjiroiper*  were  fa  tK-raonnl  <! B 
from  him,  as  "  brutul  traders  who  did  not  recognize  the  super '■ 
of  mind." 

Vanity,   in    .1    word,    vanity,    morbid    in    Itself,  tine    ether 

mental   morbidity,   was   fatal   to  Dick    South.     The  Bohemian    thir 

I    was  in  bit  case  represented   by  a  mad  thirst  for  fame.      V 
be  got   a  hull    money,  he   was  guilty  of  no  personal  extravagance:   be 


never  acted  like  other  Bohemian*  who  would  dine  one   day  on  Pa!' 
soup,  grouse,  aad  M-i  claret,  though  it  involved  dining  the  next  tiro  days 

■  ■up  of  chooolatr  and  .1  \>un  at  an  Italinn  refugee's  iee-*hop  in  Oxford 
Street*     No.     1  in  a  large  cheese  of  tho  lev  Umuioua  kind, 

Ma  bulwark  against  starvntion,  and  then  spent  every  shilling  in  g< i\ 

the  little  volume  of  poems  or  pamphlets,  wl 
fin*  famous  and  final] y  iiniiwrUl.  lu  thc.-c  productions  ymi  could  alway  1 
see  that  the  one  figure  present  to  Dick's  imagination  was  Dick  himself. 
If  he  wrote  a  talc,  there  wan  sure  to  rater  on  the  scene  "  a  certain  str.i 
in  a  green  coat,''  whom  "  the  passera-by  turned  to  look  at  as  he  strode 
haughtily,"  He.  Now  Dick,  though  he  squinted,  certainly  had  an  int<  1- 
nt  none  of  us  ever  felt  that  "  uiyatctious  awe  "of  him, 

li  he  fancied  that  ho  generally  Inspired.     I  am  sure  that  when,  in 
one  of  his  pocnn,  he  exclaimed,— 

TA  give  this  life,  trat  onco  from  aid  afar 

irtnril  fnco  to  far*  with  lttiMin's  Cxnr, 

we  would  all  have  wagered  three  to  one  on  the  late  Emperor,  who  was 
nearly  twice  as  big  as  our  friend.  It  will  be  obvious  from  what  I  have 
said,  that  his  publications  were  uniformly  failures,  and  the  straits  to  which 

reduced  him  were  of  tho  most  gloomy  kind.      One  period  occurs  to 
me  when  he  h'v«d  la  a  garret  nt  tho  top  of  oue  of  the  smaller  inns  of 

.  when  the  same  vessel  served  him  for  coffee-pot  and  shuving-wntcr, 
and  his  coal-scuttle  was  an  old  doubled-up  map  of  the  world.  Dick 
would  look  round  thin  den  and  any,  "This  is  what  my  opinions 
hare  brought  me  to  ! "  For  it  pleased  him  to  think  that  he  wa* 
kept  down  by  his  republicanism ;  and  when  he  had  made  a  speech  to  a 
Chartist  meeting,  he  was  delighted  with  tho  notion  that  he  ■ 
the  surveillance  of  the  police.  The  poor  «oul  needed  these  consola- 
tions; for  once,  when  he  came  among  m  In  a  state  of  exuberant  hilarity 

which  rather  puzzled  the  company,  Gilbert  Morris  explain.  I  [|  to  our 
satisfaction  in  a  sentence — "  Hi/  Jure,  he's  been  having  meat.1"  About  the 
same  time,  too,  Blotch  having  entertained  e  party,  of  whom  Dick  South 
waa  one,  at  his  rooms  in  Cray**  Inn,  Di  1.  made,  when  the  least  mi  being 
discerned  afterwards,  a  memorable  observation.  "  Well,  South — a  com- 
fortable feed,  wasn't  it?"'  '"  Humph,"  growled  Dick,  "I  thought  him 
rather  o»l<-ntatiou* — with  his  leg  of  mutton  ! ''  Vet  Dick  himself  had  his 
l!taoi"  ostentation.  Be  once  ail.nl  Gilbert  EHotria  and  the  present  writer 
b  dinner,  with  an  mtprtuemcut  which  rather  surprised  us.  On  arriving 
we  found  Dick  in  a  silk  v.al       o  I   with  aa  air  of  atatelincss  al 

hhu  for  which  we  were  not  prepared.  Finding  the  dinner  lag  a  little 
(aa  incident  ui  ■  ut  alarming  in  u  Bohemian  household), 

Gilbert  and  I  refreshed  ourselves  with  an  mango  which — cut  in  two — lay 
on  the  mantel- piece.     "Confound  it  1  "  exclaimed  Dick,  angrily,  when 

iW   what  wo    had   done,    "  v   • n   the    del  1  lie   good 

harmless   '  o  would  have  shared  his  last  sixpence  with  a  I" 
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and  whose  vanity  was  his  worst  fault,  ilrvnpi  a  better  fate  thin  at  last 
befell  him.  Europe  having  failed  to  appreciate  hi*  genius,  ho  ireut 
to  America;  found  llmt  it  was  n»  easy  to  starve  in  a  republic,  if  people 
writings,  as  in  a  monarchy ;  and  finally  died  by  his 
own  Land. 

Blotch,  the  friend  of  Dick  Booth  above  mentioned,  deserves  a  para- 
graph. He,  too,  was  a  republican,  but  otherwise  was  less  set  on  mere 
spec-.  Ilk*  poor  Dick,  than  on  heavy  scnsnalitr.     His  relations  to 

tin-  pamta]  Mr.  Bl  teh  were  precisely  those  of  hh  friend  to  the  parental 
Mr.  800th.  He  had  been  rusticated,  whilst  at  Cambridge,  for  an 
exploit  that  did  not  promise  well  tbt  bis  future  morals.  But  his  father 
persisted  in  hoping  that  he  would  h,  ami 

made  it  the  condition  of  reconciliation,  and  pecuniary  support,  that  he 
should    pass  the  Voluntary  Theological.      With  many  a  cume,  B 
■potted  himself  to  the  study  of  oar  faith.     Ha  took  innumerable  pots  of 
porter  over  Juitia  Martyr,  and  his  copy  of  the  Greek  Testament  - 
fearfully  of  bird's-eye.     He  spoke  of  Papi.-is  :l<  an   old   bloke,  and  of 
Butler  HI  an  old  butler.     After  going  in  for  the  examination,  he  returned 
to  town  to  await  the  appearance  of  the  list,  and  was  nightly  to  be  seen 
employed  upou  the  kidney  of  Evans  or  the  lobster  of  Quinn.      Bl 
hi»  gayest  mood*,  he  was  haunted  by  the  thought  of  wh  it  might  bo,  ct 
might  net  be,  ia  the  morrow's  Titnts.     In  due  time,  the  list  appeared  — 
•wiiIk nit  the  name  of  Blotch.     Next  day,  a  cart  mi  been  observed 

passing  over  Waterloo  Bridgs  from  the  southern  side  of  the  river.     On 
nearer   inspection,  two  gentlemen  were  to  be   seen   behind    the  di 
flitting  on  certain  boxes,  and  smoking  tranquil  clays.     They  were  1 1 
and  an  intim:ii.    M  od  of  Blotch's,  ami  they  were  en  route  to  a  pawn- 
broker's with  all  Blitrii'.-  hoohf, — chudcx,  it  aitr.   The" 
eloquent   Cicero  went  to  his  OtVneuhtt.     Saint  Augustine   ascended  to  a 

i  where  saints  and  fathers  are  at  reBt.     And  the  stud 
Blotch  were  at  an  and  f>>r  ever.     He  disappeared  from  itrj  whose 

1  i  rwards.     Hi--  I 

gnvo  and    told   him  to  go  to  Australia,  er  ! 

if  possible.   Nor  weald  hi  of  that  money, 

but  for  the  ingenuity  of  a  daring  bailiff,  who,  desccn< 
Blotch's  '  impounded   a   coat   in  which    the    cheque   was,  and 

enforced  an  arrangement.     Why  ia  there  no  scries  Lives  of  the 

Bailiffs,  iir  we  hire  LrvWof  the  Admirals,  Lives  ef  the  (  ,  and 

SO  fortl.  ? 

r    of  Blotch    in    .'■■  ia   said  to  have   been   < 

and  varied.     He  has  served  the  .  Victoria  ns  a  policeman,     He 

hop.       He  has   been  a  gravedigger.     He  has  been  a 
Hephwfl.     The  world   knows   net]  its  noat  Oaefal  Bohemians  in 

all  age*,  and  yet,  what  but  the  Bohemian  spirit  has  made  us  a  great 
mari  There  were  graver  elements  I  admit,  too  | 

but  without  the  careless  rollicking,  unattached,  aw  of  n  1 


tea  wouh*  iir  rough  work  done.     Some  of  your  fine 

work,  too,  In  the  cattle  of  the  spread  of  British  greatness  has  been  due  10 
tic  Mine  spirit.     A  dash  of  Bobcinianism  m  "gin 

tear  Spekes  and  Burtons:  and  many  n  good  fellow,   bolh  officer  and 
private,   who   fell   before  Scbostopol  and   Delhi,  was  there   because  he 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  reflection  that  m  Utt  apt  unduly  to  narrow 
the  popular  col  if  the  character  by  talking  as   li  and 

artista  and  actors  were  the  only  Bohemians  worth  describing.  The 
French  always  regard  student  life  and  literary  life  as  the  great  source  of 
the  humour  of  the  subject,  which  is  true  enough  in  its  way,  but  not  the 
whole  truth.  Having  made  the  protest,  however,  lit  me  go  on  to  con 
what  distinguished  Bohemians  I  hare  known  in  these  last -mentioned 
depa 

The  classical  Bohemian  was  going  out  about  the  timo  my  earliest 
—  I  mean  the  fellow  who  translated  Lnn/  fTial   into 
Latin,  and  Old  Dan   Tucker  into  Creel:;  who  had  a  pun  from  H< 
ready  fur  every  contingency,  and  who  >u.y  he  mid,  by  a  doable  flgin  • 
have  ;  meh  good  that  m  not  made  from  the  w:i' 

■  ■ippe.     A  classical  Bohemian  held  not  only  tint   a  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  literature  atoned  tlic  want  of  it  was  fatal 

to  all  other  merit.  1  to  my  old  friend  Oakham  to  consist 

in  ever  new  ways  of  putting  the  fact  that  n  DUB  OOUld  "  I 

should  like  to  put  bin  on  in  the  Pro  Cluentio,  tlr,"  he  would  My,  | 
Aniseed  Potts,  cf  the  M  was  mentioned.     "  Will  you  be  kind 

enough,  Mr.  Potts,"  he  asked  that  editor  once,  "to  followyiro  through  all 
its  windings?"  It  was  great  fail  wing  a  divine,  especially  a 

e  of  a  certain  l'rt-shjterian  school.  "  The  doctor  thinks  there  was  no 
occasion  to  publish  the  Apocrypha  from  this  codex;  we  suppose  on  the 
principle,  that  the  lua  Greek  the  bain."  What  would  Oakham  have  said  to 
a  later  mjJiocI  of  Bohemians,  who  affect  to  talk  of  Horace  as  "  that. 

-.*'  but  who  pet  their  qu<  in  Sn..nt.  and  then 

End  out  whut  the  Latin  is  afterwards  I     The  worst  of  this  plnn  is,  that  Uie 
bgeniouB  1  apt  to  quota  the  wrung  bit  of  Latin,  and  to  convey 

to  the  educated  public  an  entirely  •  !..  aning  from    ll 

A-  ton  breeds   its   opposite,  so  the   classical  Be 

aiiaru  were  succeeded   by  men  like  that  arch-Bohemian  Ned   We:. 
ugh   one   of  the   cleverest  fellows  of  his   time,    used    to 
wlici  i  had  anything  in  bim  ?  and  whether  Aristophanes  v. 

b*  alive  now,  be  allowed  to  v.  '     Red*!  ruejudiec  again-' 

aneit-nts    was,   that   they   wero  generally   resjieenid   by    the   established 
powers  of  the  world,  with  which  he  Wu»  In  perpetual  war.     He 

ion  as  he  lounged  ft*  hi*  pleasure  through 
the  stmts-  "  Why  lug  of  me,  my  good  man  1  "  be  asked  a  fflta* 
dkanL      "Co   to  the   Bishop  of  Louden — he's  got  twenty  thousand  n 
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X.-J  was  full  of  Immunity,  oa  he  showed  in  one 
remarkable   instance  which   deserves  recording.     In   a   neighbou.        | 
where  he  once  lived,  a  certain  house  was  in  a  slate  of  siege.     So  clo- 
th* blockade  th.it  tin?  bailiff,   rather  thta  Intra  hi*  post,  endured  every 
extremity  of  cold  and  hunger.    Wexford,  pawing  by,  saw  the  p< 

utering  the  nearest  "  public,*'  ordered  bread-ann-chees 
a  pot  of  porta — whose  tight  white  coronal  offbeat  i  right  DSfl  melted  the 
heart  of  a  teetotaller.     *:  Bead  these,"  he  nobly  wid,  "  to  the  man  at  the 
door-stop  there."     "To  him,  sir  I  "  exclaimed  the  landlord ;  "  why,  he's  a 
bailiff!"      -And  wli.it  then  ? "    Wexford   answered;    "is   a   bailiff  to 
starve  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  ?  "    "Well,  sir,  you  h'urc  a  Christian !  " 
was  the  comment  of  Caupo.     Nor  was  ho  fur  wrong.     All  Neds  nal 
sympathies  as  a  man  and  a  Bohemian   were  with   tho  gentleman   be- 
sieged.    But  there  was   B  triumph    of  principle   in   feeding   tl. 
foe   of  his   order   beyond   the   Christianity    of  many  writer*  of  i 
On  another  occasion.  .Veil  Wexford  kindly  i  at  the  stall  of  an  old 

lady  in  Regent  Street,  and  sold  her  orangcB  for  her  while  she  went  and 
refreshed  herself  at  his  expense.  He  was  once  found  dancing  on  tin- 
beach  at  that  pleasant  little  Cockney  Bni«,  Southend,  for  the  amusement 
of  some  children,  among  whom  he  distributed  lourpenny-pieces.  As  a 
demncrntir  I  rttl  I .  it  was  Ids  duty  to  show  sympathy  with  the  people  ;  and 
il  his  philanthropy  had  at  such  periods  been  artificially  stimulated,  whom 
business  was  that  ? 

Wexford,  it  will  be  readily  believed,  wos  a  great  favourite  ia 
Bohemia, — with  the  manly  Scodgor,  who  engaged  in  such  terrific 
that  he  would  send  to  you  before  breakfast  begging 
you  to  come  at  once,  "  bringing  a  sovereign  and  a  surgeon, '* — with 
the  roving  Koribcl,  who  luted  t«  put  up  at  strnngo  inns,  and  ring 
in  the  morning  to  n*k  the  waiter  where  he  WOS? — with  the  p/ijr'n 
Bob  Maraton,  who,  when  the  porter  nt  the.  British  Museum  demanded 
his  reading-ticket,  volunteered  in  addition  to  show  him  his  "pro- 
tection." Bob's  horror  of  the  polite  and  conventional  world  was  such, 
ihst  ho  BUM  gave  it  a*  a  reason  for  leaving  n  pluee,  that  ••  tho  clergy- 
man of  the  parish  had  called  upon  him."  "  By  Jove,  t  tut 
'•  whea  it  sum  to  that,  I  thought  il  m  to  bo  going  back  tu 
Loudon."  A  drew  oost  was  a  Neenuf  shirt  to  him,  and  patent-leather 
a  torture  Hka  the  famous  "boot"  of  the  nrres         i  century. 

While  W.  Nf.nl  w:m  i  inti.iliy  political  in  Iim  intellectual  tastes,  Maraton 
belonged  to  the  Comic  Bohemian*  proper.  Jle  was  pretty  sure  to  be  oee 
il  tho  promoter*  of  the  immiucniUt;  little  facetious  journals  that  came 
out — and  went  in  again — some  dozen  or  fifteai  years  ego.  Ho  wielded 
the    Tomakauk;    he  glittered    in    tlv  .    of  his 

waa  heard   in   tho   snap  of  the    Crochet';  and   ho  helped   to  work  ihe 
machinery  which  set    la   motion   the  terrible  Back.      Who  so  merry  at  the 
miliary  supper  with    which    Mich    ventures    were  ushered  into    tho 
world?     Who   so   philosophically  calm,  when    the   sham  capitalist  had 
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it!...!,  owing  n  small  balance  la  1  »I  —  eoa&fbtttOMi  tad  u  large  one  to 
lii*  paper  Though  weak   in  frame,   who  charged  more  nobly, 

'lit-,   bmi  kn  Murjoram,  the   baked-po'.ato  shop  in  Crown 

Court,  from  which  vile  insults  li>l  1      n      .,-llcd  at  th  ■  . fl  of  tba 

Pepper-box?      How  kind  of  theo,   Bob,  •  I   beano,   to  wiy 

to  an  intimate  friend,  "  I'm  a  houschokkr  now,  old  boy,   and  always 
goed  to  be  bail !  "      EEow   i-lircrfullv  dldat  then   lvlK-er,  when   circum- 
stances  forced   thee  to   drink   tbe  smallest   of  beer,   thai    al    lead 
stuff  Had  the  merit  of  being  wet/      Tho  law  itself  did  not  nppal  or 

iluite  thy  Aristoph:  :    for  when    a  cruelly  sarcastic    I 

in  inflicting  a  fine  of  five  ahillings,  inquired  whether  certain  fluids  did 
BOt  impregnate   thy  writing*,  the   anawor  was  r«ady — "  Yes,  and    I 
lell  in  consequence."     Poor  Dick  South,  accosted  by  a  mloiea  of  y< 
who  came  to  arrest  him  for  that  "  contempt ''  of  a  County  Court  so  natural 
to  bis  aspiring  mid  elevated  mind,  and  wbo  irnjniivd  MlamrT,  " 
Mr.  Richard  South?"  an  b  his  dramatic  and  impressive  WOT  — 

•- 1  :iti'.  tl. .  0^  Bob  Usntoo,  wort  of  &  m< 

y.     Tim  :  I  of  dyspepsia  hnnwlf  OOUld    not  always  subdue 

thee  :  there  wo*  a  sparkle  of  wit   in  thy  trans  of  pnin,  and  thy  groan 
was  not  infrequently  an  epigram. 

There  are  great  varieties,  it  will  be  observed,  of  BoheraiaolttS,  and  it 
■mat  bo  added  that  the  different  clans,  tliougli  living  very  tinn-h  1  >  i.  :•<-;■  > 
kdvt*,  yet  mingle  (hasty  with  tin;  general  race  or  nation.  The  classical 
MfcHPj Ml  loleratCfl  in  the  confo  One  an  ahwiire  cl'  (nvr;;  which  lie 
woald  think  infamous  in  a  bishop.  The  Bohemian  of  art,  (showing  bit 
contempt  fur  conventionalism  by  partaking  of  a  penn'orth  of  whelka  in 
tbe  street,  throws  his  studio  open  to  his  brother  of  the  literary  tribe, 
availing  himself  of  n  shakedown  there,  finds  himself,  it  may  be, 
when  he  wake*,  in  bed  aritih  Kfl  American  poet.  Radicalism  and  Tor 
wake  no  difference,  as  far  as  pwaonal  volutions  are  concerned,  to  the 
Bohemians  of  the  press. 

Few  men  in  London  (the  Prague,  or  capital  of  the  nation)  were  better 
I  than  the  essentially  democratic  Bob  Marston,  and  the  gn-ut  fbudaJ 
Bohemian,  Jack  Pringle,  the  Lion  of  the  North.  No  doubh-. distilled  old 
Tory  of  the  Winchelsra  or  Newcastle  breed  ever  surpassed  Jack  in  den  i|  \,  n 
to  the  monarchy  and  nobility  oi'  UlOM  realms.  .Sprung  from  a  most  ancient 
Bor<!'  which  for  iigc*  had   laughed  :it  tin 

•pear,  he  was  as  fine  a  epeeimen  of  the  "Scot  Abroad  "  a*  any  gentlc- 
taaft  described  in  the  pleasant  page  of  Mr.  John  Hill  Burton.  Ha 
added  a  certain  romantic  and  pungent  clement  to  the  London  Bohe- 
raiauism,  which  is  essc-nlially  of  the  town  towny.  A  clear  blue  ndftl 
•ye,  a  taJI  and  manly  figure,  and  a  chivalresque  politeness  at  once  cordial 
sad  stately,  conciliated  to  him  the  regard  of  men  whose  ways  and  thinking 
about  Lie  and  hooks  were  altogether  different.  The  Bohemian  is  pro- 
foundly loh rant,  foe  he  only  wants  to  be  amused ;  and  Jack  Pringlc's  aristo- 
craue  Toryism  was  ith  a  humour  and  a  jollity  both  cxtraragaut, 
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but  both  real.     Ho  could  hare  drunk  f  ',  Bl.iaUnd. 

H«  would  have  opened  a  vein  in  his  arm  if  there  was  bo  otier  way  of  paying 
for  a  brother  Bohemians  beer.     And  ho  could  sustain  hi*  opu 
moat  excellent  knowledge  of  the  feudal  and  genealogical  history  i>f  Great 
Britain — to  read  about  which  wua  hi*  only  *tndy,  as  to  write  oL 
was  hi-.  "  ilj  profession.    In  the  regular  born  Bohemian,  the  liohemianwin 
of  hi*  life  passes  into  Lis  ideal,  and  tlmt  of  hi*  idea*  into  his  life.     80 
Jack  was  a9  one-sided  in  hi*  feudal,  as  old  Oakham,  mentioned  abo . 
his  clsawcal  view.     IIU  aristocracy  was  as  fierce   as   that  of  Balzac's 
"  Piiiicc    do    la    Bohcmo,"    who    rejoices    in   the    name  and    title    of 
J«W  -  Anne  -  Viotor  -  i:  George*-  !  -  Charle*. 

I' ii.inril    1'usiicoli,   Com''    it   ii    PsJJ  Many  readers   will    re- 

member how  thnt  brilliant  Bohemian  of  Paris  find*  n  friend  q 
with  a  bourgeois  on   the  boulevards,   and   astonish  1*  tli  y  the 

question,  "  JUonticur,  ut-il  n*7"  When  he  draws  from  him  tlmt  his  name 
is  "Godin,"  the  prince  exclaims,  "  Godin.'  Cela  ntxitte pet :  vout  n'itu 
Jack  Pringlc  bad  never  read  Balzac.  His  interest  in  the 
French  ended  with  '8?.  But  he  went  ijuilc  as  great  lcngtlw  as  the  Cointc 
de  hi  Palferine.  Once,  when  a  stranger  was  talking  loudly  in  a  coflee- 
room,  Jack  addressed  him  thus:  "Is  your  nBiuc  Neville,  sir? 
was  the  reply.  "  I  thought  it  wnn  at  Uiist  Neville,  sir,  from  tbc  promi- 
nence you  are  giving  yourself,"  Jack  said.  Aniiiin-r  tiniu  he  rather 
startled  me  by  shouting  across  a  large  dinner-table,  where  a  certain 

"Lord  B  Klopad,   "In  that  man  a  gentleman, ?" 

■Jwsryi   affected    to    use  1     "  gi  nlltman "     in     it*    original 

and  primitive  seme  of  gtnlilhouimt  or  goxtiluptHO ;  nor  did  be  wiUi 
even  read  the  books  of  men  whom  be  belitved  not  entitled  to  that  designa- 
li.i  Hume,  Scott,  Clarendon,  Comincs,  Jack  would  loudly  express 
dmiration  j  but  he  ranked  Tom  Moore  with  fiddlers.  Hi*  admire/  ion, 
too,  wits  always  expreKvd  in  the  lofty  terms  derived  from  the  iuceswmt 
perusal  of  book  lag  great  historical  crises.     "Tom  Kilby,  sir,"  ha 

said  of  a  common  friend   of  cum,  "  is  00c  of  Clarendon  a  hero<-«.~     In 
Jack's  own  books,  if  you  opvu  them  at  random,  you  are  pretty  sure 
to  light  on  passages  beginning,   "'Dog,'  exclaimed  tbc  Grand  M 
fiercely;"  or,  "So  saying,  the  great  earl  put  spurs  to  his  horse,'*  &«. 
The   present    Earl   of  Derby   wus   never  spoken  of   by    Jack,    except 
as  "  Tits  BaBIo"     Many  a  bump«r  ha  drained  to  him,  and  many  !»  i 
clodhopper   and  London   Cockut-y  drank  at  Jack  PringUr's  expense 
drinking  the  Karl's  health.     On  festive  rambles  it  was  difficult  to  be  with 
Jack  without    incurring    personal   risk.      Once,  when   we  were   riding 
together  in  Sussex,  he  proposed  that  we  should  carry  off  a  cow  iu  the  ohl 
Border  fa-diioa  ;  but  I  felt  iur«  tbc  humour  of  the  proceeding  would   not 
be  appreciated  at  Lewes  assises.    At  these  times  he  was  peculiarly  eharne- 
c.     Nothing  could  exceed  his  courtesy  to  the  common  people,  whom 
hs  thought  it  his  duty  en  bo*  gtnlilAmw*  to  protect.     But  if  acvidc&t 
brought  him  into  collision  with  a  prosperous  middle-class  man,  he  was 
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severely  and  ironically  polite,  or  haughtily  contemptuous.  "I  am  a  poor 
Scottish  gentleman,  sir,  it  is  true,"  he  would  say,  "  but  we  are  not  yet 
unable  to  protect  ourselves  from  plebeian  arrogance."  Vale,  Vale,  O  good 
Jack  Pringle.  Thy  grave  shall  not  want  thy  favourite  white  rose — a  plant 
which,  in  our  Scottish  history,  always  required  much  moisture,  whether  of 
blood  or  wine. 

Here,  I  close  my  album,  not  for  want  of  more  portraits,  but  because  a 
sufficient  number  has  been  shown  to  illustrate  the  particular  phase  of  life  and 
cliaracter  with  which  I  have  had  to  deal.  "  A  queer  collection,"  you  will 
say,  "  of  oddities,  loose  fish,  and  ne'er-do-wells."  So  be  it,  if  you  like, 
lor  it  is  my  business  on  this  occasion,  not  to  preach,  but  to  paint. 
Only,  the  preacher  ought  not  to  exaggerate  any  more  than  the  painter ; 
snd,  after  all  said  and  done,  Bohemianism  is  not  so  bad  as  it  looks. 
To  many  men  it  is  a  mere  youthful  phase,  through  which  they  pass 
with  increased  experience  and  geniality  enriched,  to  the  solid  industry  and 
quiet  duties  of  domestic  life.  Nor  do  the  more  thorough-going  Bohemians 
pass  away  without  doing  what  is  often  a  larger  share  of  the  work  of  the 
world  than  more  commonplace  men.  My  old  messmate  Bertie  was  a 
capital  officer.  Harry  Beecher  helped  to  make  the  Eastern  Counties  Bail- 
way.  The  Liberals  are  under  obligation  to  Ned  Wexford.  Thousands  have 
received  pleasure  at  the  theatres  from  the  genius  of  Bob  Morston.  The 
historical  books  of  Jack  Pringle  will  help  to  make  your  son  a  man  and  a 
gentleman.  What  is  called  Bohemianism,  in  a  word,  gives  a  certain  fresh- 
ness and  colour  to  life  which  is  not  appreciated  without  inquiry ;  its  gas  is 
in  your  fiction  and  art,  making  them  brisk  and  enlivening  as  your  cham- 
pagne ;  it  breaks  the  monotony  of  industry,  and  checks  the  excesses  of 
cant ;  and  while  the  evil  side  of  it  brings  its  own  punishment,  its  good 
element  works  too  in  the  world,  and  entitles  it,  at  all  events,  to  a  special 
notice  in  any  account  of  the  varieties  of  modern  life. 
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ih\t  oh  the  Article  "^hahspfare  in  prance." 


AV*  gladly  inaort  the  following  correction  of  a  remark  made  by  u*  in 
our  liist  number: — 

HauttviUe  Hotut,  2  Janvier,  Ik 

Permettn-nnu,  Muiirieur,  d'up|x>Jer  >otre  attention  »ur  la  note  suivante,  qui  tous 
proavera  que, «  j'ai  cru  devoir  ottribuer  an  fits  do  Shakspcare  le  nom  de  Bam 
n'a;  pas  pTvci«6ii)cut  etc  conpahle  il'iii:nlvi ■iiuim-,  i-osrimt:  i  (.in  li-  dcOBM  ■  entendre 
iJajih  I'articlc  dc  votro  Rcme  intitule  ■  tiha&iptmn  <n  J'runte."  Cette  note  est  signet) 
de-  Malonc  ct  iiiM-n'-c  a  In  page  135  du  pn mkf  volume  tie  la  grande  edition  public*  en 
1803  p«r  lei  editeurs  dc  Ismdrcii  aaocicai 

'•  llam»rt  and  Hamlet  MB.  to  hate  been  considered  as  the  tame  name,  and  to  bare 
been  used  indixrhninati-'lv,  both  in  ►|iCHkit>i;  nnd  vrilin^.  Tint*,  tin*  Mr,  Ilamnct 
Sadler,  wbo  U  a  iriiucM  to  Shak>peare'»  will,  write*  hii  Christian  name  Jfamntli  but 
the  •crivener  wbo  drew  up  the  will,  nritc-i  it  llamltl.  Then:  is  the  same  variation  »■ 
the  irgiiicr  of  Simtford,  where  the  name  is  spelt  in  three-  or'fonr  different  wars. 
Thus,  among  tbr  baptism*  »"0  tinil.  in  1591 — '  Mn>  M,JoBB  filius  Hamlcli  Sadler;' 
and  in  1583— "Sept.  IS,  Mnr-nn-r,  ton&tm  to  Bamkt  Sadler.'  Bnt  in  1588,  »* 
find— 'John,  ion  to  JIamnel  Sadler,'  in  1507-8— 'Feb.  3,  Wilhelnius  films  1/ambmt 
Sadler.'  This  Mr.  Sadler  died  io  1624,  and  the  entry  of  his  burial  stands  thus— 
•  |CM]  Oct  M)  Hamlet  Sudler.'  So  also  in  that  of  Lis  wife  —  •1628,  Man 
Judith  DU  I  In  mitt  Sadler.'  'I'hr  hbw  of  Hamlet  oceuri  in  several  other  entriet  ia 
Oct  4.  1576.  •Jlamltt.  sou  to  Humphry  Bolder,'  vu  baried;  and 
Sept.  28,  1564,  •  Ciitiuiriim  uxor  Hamltti  Hmtsal.'  " 

Dan*  toon  Opinion,  k  DOW  do  EhauMt,  u'.iribuc  a  IViifnnt  du  poete  par  le  rcguue 
de  Stratford,  doit  ttre  rwg<  dons  la  cattgufc  des  trup  nombrcux  barbarism  ra  commit 
par  le  tahcllion  f  vidrmniexit  fort  rusticjiic  de  CCtDB  bonne  villc. 

Cette  observation  bile,  j'ni  tune,  Miuimhiv,  dc  votis  dire  comb ien  je  niis  urntilJe  * 
I  Indulgence  de  voire  critique  ii  inon  egard,  ct  je  voui  prie  d'n|rreer  avre  niea  remem- 
menu  !  d<  ma  conridrration  la  plus  dijrii- 

l'murcoia  Victor  Hpoo. 

A  Mi-mimr  rFditruT  du  "  Cornhill  Mmjnunt." 

We  must  ohsrrvc,  however,  that  if  Miilonc  U  the  inithcuty  for  the 
pcesibility  of  Slut  k*  pen  n;  having  given  the  name  of  Hamlet  to  his  son, 
Malonc  at  tlic  *,amc  time  gives  the  vtry  |>Inin  snd  sufficient  reason  why 
dial  BUM  wm  chosen,  and  utterly  seta  ftddc  th<  rvnsonu  suggested  fcj 
M.  FMaooifl  Victor  Hugo. 
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IJOOK  THE  Tiuno. 


.  B    I. 
Lucking    Misciii: 

Fiom  Qtiui  ilklia'nUr  lo  Mr.  Bivck. 

'■  Thorpe- Ambrose, 

"Juno  lith,  1851. 
BAB  MB.  BROCK,  — Only  an 
hour  Fiiwc.  M  r.-.'i.-licil  thi*  hnuw, 
just  ru  tin.*  Nervitnt*  were  locking 
up  for  thf  jii>.'Iit.  Atttll  has  Rono 
to  bed,  worn  out  by  our  long 
day 'a  journey,  and  1mm  lr.it  rue 
in  the  room  tiny  Qfil  the  library, 
to  tell  you  the  atory  of  our  jour- 
to  Norfolk.  lkiug  better 
seasoned  than  ho  is  to  fatigue* 
of  all  kinds,  my  eyes  are  quite 
wakeful  enough  for  wriling  u 
tetter,  though  the  clock  on  the 
iliiiimcpii-ee  points  to  midnight, 
wi-  l.avo  li.iM  trawl  ling 
■irico  feOO  in  tin-  iiu.i-im 

•'  Hi  l.i-t  MWBJCB  li  it  J.  of  ua 
wan  news  sent  by  Allan  from  tlio 
tale  of  Man.     If  I  too 
Ukco,  lie  wrolc  t«  ull  you  u(  the  night  wo  passed  on  board  the  wn 

i     rijivc  inc.  dear  Mr.  Crock,  if  I  say  nothing  on  that  subject  until 

».— ao.  C3.  Wi 
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time  has  helped  me  lo  think  of  it  with  a  <iuictcr  mind.      The  hard  figh 
t  myself  mn*t  all  be  fought  over  again  ;  but  I  will  win  it  yet,  please 

Cur]  ;     I   will   fad 

BO  Deed!   to  ti"  ■  With  any  account  of  our  journey 

ings  about  the  northern  and  western  districts  of  the  island;   or  ©f  the 
abort  crui  k  when  the  ropnirs  of  the  ynclit  were  at  last  com: 

\:  %\  -ill  et  on  at  once  to  the  morning  of  yesterday — • 

I'iMili.     We  h.iil  come  in  with  the  night-tide  to  Doug:  >r ;  an 

as  toon  an  the  poat-office  was  open,  Allan  sdrloe,  MDl  on  shore  f< 

letters.     The  messenger  returned  with  one  latter  only  ;  and  the  writer 
it  proved  to  be  the  former  mistress  of  HtCD -|h  -Ambrose — Mrs.  Blanc! 

11  Y-u  ought  to  be  informed.  I  thin);,  of  the  contents  of  this  letter;  fa 
it  lias  seriously  milm  Deed  Allan'*  plan*.  Ho  loses  every  tiling,  sooner  or 
later,  as  you  know,  and  he  has  lost  (lie  letter  ell  3d  I  must  give 

you  the  substance  of  what  Mr*.  Blarichard  wrote  to  him,  m  plainly  as 
I  can.    . 

"Tin:  fiTKL  gage  announced  the  departure  of  the  ladies  fmm  Thorpe- 
Aml •!■■  aft    'J'hey  left  on  tl  day — the  thirteenth— -ha  vine, 

after  mucli  heaitStien,  finally  decided  <  ji  going  abroad,  to  visit  some 
olil  frienda  aettled  in  Italy,  in  the  n<  ighl  i  nrbood  <>i  Florenoe.  It  appears 
to  be  quite  possible  that  Mm  BlaUttbard  and  her  niece  may  settle 
too,  if  they  can  find  a  suitable  house  and  grounds  to  let.  They  both  like 
the  Italian  country  and  th"  h  ili.m  people,  nnd  they  are  well  enough  off  to 
please  themselves.  Xhe  elder  lady  has  h«r  jointure,  and  the  younger  id 
in  possession  of  all  her  fathi  r's  fan 

"  The  next  page  of  the  letter  wa«,  in  Allan's  opinion,  far  from  a 
pleasant  page  to  read.     After  red  t  grateful  terms,  t* 

the  kindness  which  had  left  bar  niece  and  herself  free  to  1. 
old  home  it  their  own  time,  Mrs.  Blnnehard  added  that  Allan's  con 
federate  GOndoot  had  produced  such  a  atrongly  favourable  impression 
among  the  friends  and  dependants  of  the  family,  that  they  were  desirous 
pf  rinng  htm  a  pnUie  reception  ea  his  arrival  among  thern.  A  prelimi- 
nary meeting  of  the  tenants  on  the  estate  and  the  emoaa  in  the 
J  muring  town,  had  already  be-:  -n  bald  to  discuss  the  arrangements; 
nnd  n  litter  might  be  •  -l.nrtly  from  tho  clergyman,  inquiriug 
when  it  would  mit  Mr.  Armadale'i  coureaienoi  to  take  possession  per- 
sonally and  publicly  of  hi*  estates  in  Norfolk. 

•i  You  will  now  bo  ablo  to  guess  tho  cause  of  onr  sudden  deparrn: 
from  the  Iale  of  Jinn.   The  first  and  foremost  idea  in  your* old  pupil's  rain 

tas  soon  as  ho  had  read  Mrs.  Blnncharda  account  of  the  proceedings  at  thi 
meeting)  was  (he  idea  of  escaping  the  pel  ;  and  the  one  ee 

:ld  we  of  avoiding  it,  was  tu  start  for  Thorpe- 
before  the  clergyman*!  letter  one  him.     1  tried  hard  to  make  hi 

think  a  little  before  he  acted  on  his  first  impulse  in  this  matter;  but 
only  went  on    |  lis  portmanteau  id  his  own  impenetrably  gond- 

hnmoured  way.     In   tvn   minute*  his  luggage  was  ready ;  an 


rates  more  h«  had  given  the  crow  their  directions  for  taking  die  yacht 
to  Somersetshire.  The  HMmet  to  Liverpool  was  alongside  of  us  in  the 
harbour,  and  I  had  really  no  choioe  but  to  go  on  board  with  him,  or  to  let 
him  go  by  himself.  I  spare  you  the  account  of  our  stormy  voyage,  of  our 
detention  at  Liverpool,  and  of  the.  trains  we  missed  on  our  journey  across 
the  country.  You  know  that  we  hare  got  here  wifely,  and  that  is  enough. 
What  the  servants  think  of  the  new  squire'*  sudden  appearance  among 
them,  without  a  word  of  warning,  is  of  no  great  consequence.  What  the 
committee  for  arranging  the  public  reception  may  think  of  it,  when  the 
news  Hies  abroad  to-morrow,  is,  I  am  afraid,  a  more  eeriooi  ma: 

*' Having  already  mentioned  the  servants,  I  may  proceed  to  tell  you 
that  the  latter  purt  of  Mrs.  Blunchard's  letter  was  entirely  devoted  to 
instructing  Allan  on  the  subject  of  the  domestic  establishment  which  sho 
has  left  behind  her.  It  muss  that  all  the  servants,  indoors  and  out.  (with 
three  exceptions),  are  waiting  here,  on  the  chance  that  Allan  will  continue 
them  in  their  places.  Two  of  these  exceptions  arc  readily  fcMQUBU  I 
Mrs.  Blanchard's  maid  and  Miss  Blanchard's  maid  go  abroad  with  their 
rnkstretae*.  The  third  exceptional  ease  is  the  case  of  the  upper  housemaid : 
and  here  there  is  a  little  hiteh.     In  plain  words,  the  I  has  been 

sent  away  at  a  moment's  notiee,  for  what  Mrs.  I3l:iuchnrd  rather  mysteri- 
oaaly  describes  as  '  levity  of  conduct  with  a  stranger.' 

•'  I  am  afraid  yon  will  laugh  nf  ma,  best  I  mint  confer*  the  truth.  I 
have  been  made  m  dbtruatrbJ  (after  what  hcppaossj  to  us  in  the  Isle  of 
Man)  of  even  the  most  trifling  misadventures  which  connect  thcmiclvsa 
is  any  way  with  Allan's  in  to  his  new  life  and  prospects,  that  I 

have  already  questioned  one  of  the  men-servants  here  about  this  appa- 
rently unimportant  matter  of  the  housemaid's  going  away  in  disgrace. 
All  1  can  learn  is,  that  n  strange  man  had  been  noticed  hanging  ansj 
eualy  about  the  grounds  ;  that  the  housemaid  was  so  ugly  a  woman  an  lo 
tender  it  next  to  a  osrtainty  that  he  had  some  underhand  purpose  to  serve 
in  making  himself  ngreeable  to  her  ;  and  that  he  has  not  as  yet  been 
seen  again  in  the  neighbourhood  since  the  day  of  her  dismissal.  So  much 
forth-  vant  who  has  been  turned  out  at  Thorp  OM.     lean 

•tor*  there  is  no  trouble  Ibr  Allan  brewing  [a  that  quarter,  As  for 
the  other  servant*  who  remain,  Mrs.  IJlanchard  describe*  them,  both  men 
and  women,  ss  perfectly  trustworthy  j  and  they  will  all,  no  doubt,  con- 
done to  occupy  their  present  places. 

low  done  with  Mr*.  Rl.tnohord's  letter,  my  next  duty  is  lo 
beg  you,  in  Allan's  mime  and  nith  Allan's  love,  to  come  here  and  stay 
with   him  at  the  «  nment  when  you  can  leave  Somersetshire. 

Although  I  cannot  presume  to  think  that  my  own  wishes  will  have  any 
special  influence  in  determining  you  to  accept  this  invitation,  I  must 
,  i-ssl  acknowledge  thnt  I  haro  a  reason  of  my  owu  fur  earnestly 
desiring  to  aee  you  hern.  Allan  has  innocently  caused  na  a  new  anxiety 
•html  my  future  relations  with  Mm;  and  r  soralj  need  your  advice  to 
aw  the  right  way  of  setting  that  anxiety  «t  real. 

13— a 
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"  The  difficulty  which  now  perplexes  me  relates  to  the  steward'*  place 
at  Thorpe-Ambrose.  Before  to-day.  I  only  knew  that  Allan  had  hit  on 
Kmu  plan  of  his  own  for  dealing  with  this  matter ;  rather  strangely 
iiiv<iJvi:i/.  anient:  Mbt>  results,  6  ■  ■  of  the  cottage  which  was  the 

old  steward's  place  of  nltodc,  in  consequence  of  the  new  steward's  con- 
templated residence  in  the  great  house.  A  chance  word  in  our  conversa- 
tion on  the  journey  here,  led  Allan  into  speaking  out  more  plainly  than 
he  had  spoken  yet ;  and  I  heard,  to  my  unutterable  astonishment,  that 
the  person  who  was  at  the  bottom  of  tho  whole  arrangement  about  the 
steward  was  no  other  tlinn  myself  I 

"  It  is  needless  to  tell  you  how  I  frit  this  new  instance  of  Allan's  kind- 
new.  The  firet  pleasure  of  hearing  from  his  own  lip*  that  I  hod  deserted 
the  strongest  proof  he  could  give  of  his  confidence  in  roe,  was  soon  dashed 
by  iliv  pais  which  mixes  itself  with  all  pleasure — at  least,  with  all  that  I 
have  ever  known.  Never  has  my  past  life  seemed  so  dreary  to  look  hack 
on  as  it  twmj  now,  when  I  feel  how  entirely  it  has  unfitted  me  to  take  tho 
place  of  all  others  that  1  should  have  liki      i  | -,>-  friend's 

service.  J  mustered  courage  to  tell  htm  that  1  had  none  of  the  business 
knowledge  and  business  experience  which  his  steward  ought  to  possess. 
Ho  generously  met  the  objection  by  telling  me  that  1  could  learn  ;  and  he 
pinmisfd  to  send  to  London  for  the  person  who  hadalready  been  employed 
for  the  time  being  in  the  steward's  office,  and  who  would,  therefore,  be 
perfectly  competent  to  teach  me.  Do  you,  too,  think  I  cau  learn  ?  If 
you  do,  I  will  work  day  and  night  to  instruct  myself.  But  if  (ss  I  am 
afraid)  the  steward's  duties  are  of  far  too  serious  a  kind  to  bo  learnt 
ofl'-hand  by  a  man  so  young  and  w>  inexperienced  as  I  am — then,  pray 
hasten  your  journey  to  Thorpe-Ambrose,  and  exert  your  influence  over 
Alkn  personally.  Nothing  less  will  induce  him  to  puts  me  over,  aud 
to  employ  a  steward  who  is  really  fit  to  take  the  place.  Fray,  pray,  act 
in  thin  watt'-r  a?  you  think  best  for  Allan's  interests.  Whatever  disap- 
pointment I  may  feel,  he  shall  not  see  it. 

"  Believe  me,  dear  Mr.  Brock, 

"  Gratefully  yours, 

"Ozias  MinwrxTta. 

"  F.S.— I  open  the  envelope  Again,  to  add  one  word  more.  If  you 
have  heard  or  seen  anything  since  your  return  to  Somersetshire  of  the 
woman  in  the  black  dress  and  the  red  shawl,  I  hope  you  will  not  forget, 
when  you  write,  to  Ifll  RQ  IcDOW  it. — 0.  M." 


2.— From  Jirt,  Oldcrshaio  Co  Miss  Gwilt. 
"  LnclicV  ToiMtt  BsfCBttory,  Diana  Street,  I'imlioo:  Wednesday. 
"  Mr  dor  Libia, — To  save  the  port,  1  write  to  you,  after  n  long  day's 
worry  at   my  place   of   l  on   the  business  letter  .iving 

since  wo  last  met,  which  it  seems  advisable  to  semi  you  at  the 
i  .  [.[.ortunity. 


I 
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"To  begin  at  the  I"  After  carefully  WD 

am  quite  sure  you  will  do  widely  with  young  Armadale  if  you  hold  your 
tongue  about  Madeira  and  nil  that  happened  there.  Your  position  was, 
oo  doubt,  a  very  strong  one  with  his  mother.  You  had  privately  helped 
bflt  in  playing  a  trick  on   her  own  father— you   had  been  ungratefully 

liaaed,  at  a  pitiably  tender  age,  as  soon  as  you  had  served  her  purpose 
— and  when  you  came  upon  her  suddenly,  after  a  separation  of  more  than 
twenty  year?,  you  found  her  in  (ailing  health,  with  a  grown-up  MO,  whom 
■he  had  kept  in  total  ignorance  of  the  true  story  of  her  marriage.  Have 
you  any  aueh  advantages  as  these  with  the  young  gentleman  who  has 
■arrived  her?  If  he  is  not  a  bora  idiot,  he  will  decline,  to  believe  your 
shocking  aspersion;.  ry  of  his  mother  j   .mj — seeing  that  you 

hare  no  proofs  at  this  distance  of  time  to  meet  htm  with — there  is  an 
end  of  your  money-grubbing  in  the  golden  Armadale  digging*.  Hod  I  1 
don't  dispute  that  the  old  lady's  heavy  debt  of  obligation,  after  what  you 
did  for  her  iti  Madeira,  in  wit  paid  yrt ;  mid  thai  the  NO  is  the  next  person 
to  settle  with  you,  now  the  SlOthaC  has  slipped  through  your  lingers. 
Only  squeeze  him  the  right  way,  my  dear,  that's  what  I  venture  to 
■uggeat — squeeze  him  the  right  way. 

'•  And  Which  is  the  right  way?  This  brings  me  to  my  news.  Have 
you  thought  again  of  that  cither  notion  of  yours  of  trying  your  hand  on 
this  lucky  young  gentleman,  with  nothing  but  your  own  good  looks  and 
jour  own  quick  wits  to  help  you  7  The  idea  hung  on  my  mind  so 
strangely  slier  JOO  were  gone,  that  it  ended  in  my  sending  a  little  note  to 
my  lawyer,  to  hare  tho  will  under  which  young  Armadale  bus  got  his 
fortune,  examined  at  Doctors'  Commons.  The  result  turns  out  to  ho 
something  infinitely  mote  encouraging  than  either  you  or  1  could  possibly 
hare  hoped  for.  Alter  tho  lawyer's  report  to  me,  there  cannot  be  a 
momenta  doubt  of  what  you  ought  u>  do.  In  two  words,  T.ydia,  take  the 
bull  by  the  horns — and  marry  him  I  1  I 

M  1  am  quite  acrinua.  He  i*  much  better  worth  the  venture  than  you 
■oppose.  Only  persuade  him  to  make  you  Mrs.  Armadale,  and  you  ma) 
set  all  after-discoveries  at  Hat  defiance.  As  long  as  he  lives,  you  can 
make  your  own  terms  with  him  ;  and,  if  he  dies,  the  will  entitles  you,  in 
•pile  of  anything  he  can  say  or  dp — with  children,  or  without  them — to 
an  income  chargeable  on  his  estate,  of  twelve  hundred  a  year  /or  lift. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  this — the  lawyer  himself  has  looked  at  the  will. 
Of  course  Mr.  Blanchard  had  his  son,  and  his  son's  widow  in  his  eye, 
When  he  made  tins  provision.  But,  as  it  is  not  limited  to  any  ono  heir  by 
name,  and  not  revoked  anywhere,  it  now  hold*  a«  good  with  young  Arma- 
dale as  it  would  have   held  under  other  circumstances    wiih   Mr.  Blan- 

■i  s  son.  What  a  chance  for  you,  after  all  the  miseries  and  the  dangers 
joa  have  gone  through,  to  be  mistress  of  Thorpe-Ambrose,  if  he  lives; 
to  hare  on  income  for  life,  if  he  dies  I  Hook  him,  my  poor  dear  ;  hook 
him  at  any  ■tori 

"  1  dare  Ml   v-  u  will  make  the  same  obj< ••  D  you  read  this, 


MS 
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which  you  made  when  we  were  talking  about  it  the-  other  day — I  mean 
lijection  of  jour  age.  Nov,  my  good  creature,  just  listen  to  mc. 
Tho  question  i» — not  whether  you  were  five-and-thirty  last  birthday  ;  we 
will  own  tho  dreadful  truth,  and  ur  you  were — but  whether  you  do  look, 
or  don't  look,  your  real  age.  My  opinion  on  this  matter  ought  to  be,  and 
in,  ono  of  tho  best  opinion*  in  London.  I  have  had  twenty  year*'  experi- 
ence among  our  charming  sex  in  makiug  op  battered  old  faces  and  worn- 
out  old  figure*  to  look  like  new — and  I  say  positively  you  don't  look  a  day 
over  thirty,  if  as  much.  If  you  will  follow  tny  advice  about  dunning, 
and  use  one  or  two  of  my  application*  privately,  I  guarantee  to  put  you 
back  three  years  more.      1  will  forfeit  all  the  money   1  vo  to 

advance  for  you  in  thin  matter,  if,  when  I  have  ground  you  young  again 
in  my  wonderlul  mill,  you  look  more  than  scrcn-and-twenty  in  any  man's 
eyes  living — except,  of  course,  when  you  wake  anxious  in  the  small  hours 
aa  morning;  and  then,  my  dear,  you  will  be  old  and  ugly  in  the 
iietit  of  your  own  UDDBf  arid  ii  won't  RU 

-  Rnt,'  you  may  say,  « supposing  all  this,  here  1  am,  at  my  very  best, 
a  good  sixteen  year*  older  than  he  is ;  and  that  is  against  me  at  su:  dag.'  fs 
it  f  Just  think  again.  Surely,  your  own  experience  must  have  aj 
you  that  the  commonest  of  all  common  weaknesses,  in  young  fellows  of 
this  Armadale's  age,  is  (o  fall  in  lore  with  women  older  than  themselves  ? 
Who  arc  the  men  who  really  appreciate  us  in  the  bloom  of  our  youth  (I'm 
sure  I  have  cause  to  speak  well  of  the  bloom  of  youth  ;  I  made 
guineas  to-day  by  putting  it  on  the  spotted  shoulders  of  a  woman  old 
enough  to  be  your  mother), — who  are  the  man,  1  say,  who  are  ready  to 
worship  'tis  when  we  are  mere  babies  of  seventeen  ?  Tho  gay  young 
gentle u i< -ii  In  the  bloom  of  their  own  youth?  No!  The  cunning  old 
wretches  who  are  on  the  wrong  side  of  forty. 

"  And  what  is  the  moral  of  this,  as  the  story-books  say  ?  Tho  moral 
is  that  tho  chances,  with  such  a  head  as  you  have  got  on  your  shoulders, 
ore  a  'ur-     If  you  IW  your  present  forlorn  position,  as  I 

believe  you  do  ;  if  you  know  what  a  charming  woman  (in  the  men's  eyes) 
you  can  still  be,  when  you  please  ;  and  if  all  your  old  resolution  has 
really  come  back,  after  th.it  shocking  outbreak  of  desperation  on  board  the 
steamer  (natural  enough,  I  own,  unoYr.  the  dreadful  provocation  laid  on 
you),  you  will  want  no  further  persuasion  from  me  to  try  this  experiment. 
Only  to  think  of  how  things  turn  out  :  If  the  other  young  booby  had  not 
jumped  iuto  the  river  alter  you,  this  young  booby  would  never  have  had 
the  estate.  It  really  looks  as  if  late  had  .':<  u  rmmod  that  you  were  to  be 
Mr*.  Armadale,  of  Thorpe-Ambrose— and  who  can  control  his  fate,  as 
the  poet  soys  ? 

"  Send  me  one  line  to  say  Yea  or  No ;  and  believe  me 
"  Your  uttached  old  friend 

"  Mama  Olmcksiuw." 


8. — From  J/im  Gwilt  to  Mrs.  Ol\loth<iu: 

"Kidiiuuiwl,  Tliurs'l 
Old  Whetcei,— I  won't  aaj  Yes  or  No  till  I  bnvo  bad   a  '■■ 
long  look  at  my  glmw  fll  /  roal  regard  :  y  but 

jOUr  wk-ked  old  self,  you  would  know  thuL-  the  bare  idea  of  marrying  again 
(after  nhnt  I  have  gone  through)  is  an  idea  that  Uakvi  n»J»  As  b  MOi  p. 

"Hut  there  can  be  no  harm  in  your  me  ;i  little  morO  infor- 

mation, while  I  am  making  up  my  mind.     You  have  got  twenty  pounds 

:;ne  mill   ':.  f  those  thing*  yon  sold  fur  mc  :  send  ten  pa 

here  for  my  expenses,  in  a  pout-office  order,  and  use  tin 
making  private  iuquiriea  at  3  abroac.     I  want  to  know  wkvu  the 

two  Blanchard  women  go  away,  and  when  young  Armadale  stirs  up  the 
dead  aahes  in  the  family  fireplace.  Are  you  quite  sure  he  will  turn  out 
as  easy  to  manage  I  It'  be  takes  nfter  his  hypocrite  of  u 

hn,  I  can  tell  you  this — Judun  Jscnrioi  I  lift  again, 

u  very  comfortable  in  tlus  lodging.     There  an  Lorelj 
irden,  and  the  birds  wake  me  in  the  morning  delightfully.     I 
hired  a  reasonably  good  piano.     The  only  OBM  I  CSTC  tuo  jtrawit  about — • 
don't  be  alarmed ;  he  was  laid  in  hia  grave  many  a  loug  year  ago,  a 
the  name  of  Beethovex — keeps  mo  company  in  my  lonely  hours.     The 
landlady  would  keep  me  company,  too,  if  I  would  only  let  her.     I  hate 
women.     The  new  curate  paid  a  visit  to  the  other  lodger  yesterday,  nnd 
passed  me  on  the  lawn  as  he  came  out.     My  eyra  have  I  •  yet, 

at  any  rat*,  though  I  am  live-and-thirty  ;   the  poof  man  actually  blushed 
i  I  looked  at  him  I     What  sort  of  colour  do  you  think  he  vvuuld  have 
turned,  if  one  of  the  little  birds  in  tho  garden  had  whispered  in  his  ear,  and 
told  him  the  true-  story  of  the  charming  Miss  Gwilt  ? 

u  Good-by,  Mother  Oldcmhaw.  I  rather  doubt  whether  I  am  yours,  or 
anybody's,  affectionately  ;  but  wo  all  tell  lies  at  the  bottom  of  our  letters, 
don't  wc  ?     If  you  arc  my  attached  old  friend,  I  BUMS  of  course  be 

H  Yours  affectionately, 

I.idu  Gwilt. 
WPJ3. — Keep  your  odious  powders  and  juiints  and  washes  fur  the 
■potted  shoulders  of  your  customer* ;  not  one  of  them  shall  touch  my 
akin,  I  promise-  you.  If  you  really  want  to  be  u*  ful,  try  and  find  out  some 
quitting  draught  to  keep  me  from  grinding  my  teeth  iu  my  sleep.  I  shall 
brook  them  one  of  these  nights ;  and  then  what  will  become  of  my  bw  tttt 
I  wonder  ?  " 


4. — From  Afrs.  OUlrrtkaw  V>  Mist  G" 

••  i-adieV  Toilette  Itcpositurr,  TitewUy. 
"  Mf  beau  Lrou, — It  is  a  thousand  pities  your  letter  was  not  addressed 
to  Mr.   Armadale  ;     your  graceful  audacity   would    hnvc    charmed   mail 
I*   doesn't   affect    bo;    I    am   so  well   Used    to    it,    you  know.      Why 
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waste  your  spatklinq  wit,  my  lore,  on  your  own   impenetrable   O'.drr- 
riiairf — tl  n  and  goo*  tint.     Will  you   try  and  l«  serious, 

this  nest  time?     I  have  news  for  you  from  Tliorp-r 
beyond  a  joke,  and  which  must  not  be  trifled  Willi 

"  An  hour  after  I  got  yonr  letter,  I  set  the  inquiries  on  foct.     Hi  I 
knowing   what   consequence*   ili>y    nUrf  lead  to,  I  thought  it  aaf 
begin  in  the  dark,     bestead  a/  employing  any  of  the  people  whom  I  havo 
at  my  own  disposal  (who  know  you  and  know  me),  I  went  to  the  T' 
Inquiry  Office  in  Shadyside  I'lnce,  and  pat  the  matter  in  the  tntpe 
hands,  in  the  diameter  of  a  perfect  stranger,  and  without  mentioning  you 
nt  all.   This  was  not  the  cheapest  way  of  going  to  work,  I  own  ;  but  il  Wl* 
the  safest  way,  which  ia  of  much  greater  consequence. 

•'  The  inspector  ami  I  understood  each  other  in  ten  minutes  j  and  the 
right  person  for  ihe  purpose— the  most  harmless-looking  young  man  you 
ever  saw  in  your  life — *M  produced  immediately.  Be  left  fcr  Thorpe- 
Ambrose  an  hour  niter  I  saw  bin.  I  arranged  to  call  at  the  office  on  the 
afternoons  of  9  Mod  Jay,  and  to-day,  for  news.     There  was  no 

news  till  to-day — and  there  I  found  our  Confidential  Agent  just  returned 
to  town,  and  waiting  to  liivmir  ma  with  a  full  nccount  of  his  trip  to 
Norfolk. 

"  First  of  ull,  let  rnc  quiet  your  mind  nbont  those  two  questions  of 
yours  ;  I  have  pot  answers  to  both  the  one  and  the  other.  The  Blanchard 
women  po  away  to  foreign  parts  on  the  thirteenth  ;  mid  young  Armadale 
is  at.  thil  motMBt  Braising  somewhere  at  sea  in  his  yacht.  There  is  talk 
at  Thorpe-Ambrose  of  giving  him  a  public  reception,  and  of  calling  a 
mooting  of  the  local  grandoes  to  settle  it  all,  The  speechifying  and  fuss 
on  these  occasions  gem-rally  wastes  plenty  of  time  ;  and  the  public  recep- 
tion ii  not  thought  likely  to  meet  the  new  Squire  much  bt  far*,  the  end 
of  the  month. 

"  Tf  our  messenger  had  done  no  more  fur  us  than  this,  1  think  he 
would  have  earned  his  money.  But  ilie  harmless  young  man  is  a  regular 
Jesuit  at  a  private  inquiry — with  this  great  advantage  over  all  tin-  Popish 
priests  I  1-  MCD,  that  he   ho«  not  got  his  slyness  written  in  bis 

face.     Having  to  get  his  information  throw  ate,  in  the 

usual  way,  he  addressed  himself,  with  admirable  discretion,  to  the  owi 
woman  in  the  house.     '  When  they  are  nice-looking,  ami  can  pick  and 
hr  neatly  c\[n    ,.  1  it   to  me,   'they  waste  a.  great  deal  of 
valuable  time  in  deciding  on  a  sweetheart.     When  tl  -gly.  and 

haven't  got  the  ghost  of  a  chance  of  chooaing,  they  snap  at  a  sweetheart, 
if  he  comes  their  way,  like  a  starved  dug  at  a  bone.1     Acting  on  thcao 
jilcs,  our  Confidential  Agent  ,  rjn> 

Bffeidaj  •.,  in  ad  drawing  himself  to  thi    tl  isemaid  at  Tboriie- 

Amhrose,  and  took  full  poajMMfon  of  her  confidence  ai  .  iew. 

Bearing  his  instructions  carefully  in  mind,  he  encouraged  the  woman  to 
chatter,  and  was  fatvomed,  of  course,  with  all  the  gossip  of  the  servants' 
bull.     The  greater  part  of  it  (nt  repeated  to  me)  wag  of  no  earthly  ira- 
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portaoco.      But  I  listened   patiently,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  valuable 
discovery  nt  last.      B*N  it  is. 

'•  It  terms  there  is  an  ornamental  cottage  in  the  ground*  at  Tborpe- 
Ambrosc.  Fur  some  reason  unknown,  young  Armadale  hns  chosen  to 
I  nr.J  a  tenant  luis  come  in  already.  He  is  a  poor  half-pay  major  in 
the  array,  named  Mtlroy — a  meek  sort  of  man,  by  all  accounts,  with  a 
turn  tor  occupying  himself  in  mechanical  pursuits,  and  with  a  domestic 
incumbrance  in  the  shape  of  a  bedridden  wife,  who  lias  nol  be« 
anybody.  Well,  nnd  wh.it  of  all  this?  jttQ  will  ask,  with  that  sparkling 
impatience  which  becomes  yon  so  well.  My  dear  Lydia,  don't  sparkle  I 
The  man's  family  affairs  seriously  concern  us  both — for,  as  ill-luck  will 
have  it,  the  man  has  got  a  daughter ! 

"  You  may  imagine  how  I  questioned  our  ■goal)  nnd  how  onr  agent 
ransacked  his  memory,  when  I  stumbled,  in  due  course,  on  such  a  dis- 
covery as  this.  If  heaven  U  responsible  fa  women's  chattering  tongues, 
bear.n  be  praised !  From  Miss  Blnnchard  to  Miss  Blanchard'a  maid  ; 
from  Miss  Blnnchnrd's  maid  to  Miss  Blanchnrd's  aunt's  maid  ;  from  Miss 
Blanchard's  aunt'i  maul,  to  the  ugly  housemaid  ;  from  the  ugly  house- 
moid  to  Uio  harmless-looking  young  man — ho  the  stream  of  gossip  trickled 
into  the  right  reKrvofa  X  l*Jt,  Mid  thirsty  Mother  Oldershaw  has  drunk 
it  all  up.  In  plain  English,  rny  dear,  this  is  how  it  stands.  The  major's 
daughter  if  a  minx  just  turned- sixteen  ;  lively  and  nice-looking  (ha'.-i'nl 
little  wretch  1),  dowdy  in  her  dress  (thank  heaven  !),  and  drfirient  in  her 
manner*  (thank  heaven,  again  I).  She  has  been  brought  up  at  home. 
The  governess  who  last  had  charge  of  her,  lift.  Wore  her  father  mored  to 
Thorpe-Ambrose.  Her  education  stands  wufully  in  want  of  a  finishing 
touch,  and  the  major  doesn't  quite  know  what  lo  do  next.  None  nl 
friends  can  recommend  him  a  new  governess,  nnd  he  doesn't  like  the 
notion  of  sending  the  girl  to  school.  So  matters  rest  at  present,  ou  the 
major's  own  showing — for  so  the  major  expressed  himself  at  a  morning 

which  the  father  and  daughter  paid  to  the  ladies  at  the  great  house. 

"You  have  now  got  my  promised  new*,  anil  you  will  have  little- 
difficulty.  I  think,  in  agreeing  with  me,  that  the  Armadale  business  mail 
bo  settled  at  CDs*,  one  way  or  the  other.  If— with  your  hopeless 
prospect*,  and  with  what  I  may  call  your  family  claim  on  this  young 
fellow— you  decide  on  giving  him  up,  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  sending 
yoo  the  balance,  of  your  account  with  me  (ceven-and -twenty  shillings), 
■nd  shall  then  le  frc«  to  devoir  myself  entirely  k>  my  own  proper  business. 
I  the  contrary,  you  decide  to  try  your  luck  nt  Thorpe- Ambrose,  then 
:•  being  no  kind  of  doubt  that  the  major's  minx  will  *et  her  cap  at 
the  young  squire)  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  how  you  mean  to  meet  tho 
double  difficulty  of  inflaming  Mr.  Armadale  and  extinguishing  Miss 
Milroy. 

■  A  fleet  ionately  yours, 

"  Mania.  Olmiiishaw." 
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h.—Frwi  J/rVf  Gu-ilt  to  Sir*.  OUUrthaw.     {Firtt  AnJieer.) 

■  Ilidjttonil,  \T<«!b.  tg. 

:uw, — Send  mo  my  MTen-ttd-twenry  shillings,  and  devote 
yourself  to  your  own  proper  business. 

"  Your* 

"L.  G.- 


6. — From  3/Ua  Owt'U  to  Mrs.  OldtraKav.     (Second  Anateer.) 

.  hmond.  Wcdnwda.T  Night, 
'•  Dear  Old  Love, — Keep  the  seven-and-twenty  anil]  bum  ruy 

other  letter.     I  have  changed  my  mind. 

"  I  wrote  the  first  time,  after  a  horrible  night.  I  writ*  this  time, 
after  a  ride  on  horseback,  a  tumbler  of  chuet,  and  the  breast  of  a  chicken. 

•ion  enough?     Please  say  Yen — for  I  want  to  go  Ui 
my  piano. 

"No;  I  can't  go  back  yi.t — I  must  answer  your  question  first.  But 
are  you  really  bo  very  simple  as  to  suppose  that  I  don't  ate  Knight 
through  you  and  jour  letter  '  You  know  that  the  major's  diflkuliy  is  our 
opportunity  us  well  as  I  do — bat  you  want  mo  to  take  the  reap 
of  making  the  first  proposal ;  don't  you  ?  Suppose  I  take  it  in  your  own 
'labout  way?  Suppose  I  Hjf — Tray  don't  ask  uie  how  I  propose 
inBamtng  Mr.  Armadale  and  'lestioo  is 

so  shockingly  abrupt  I  really  can't  answer  it.  Ask  me  instead,  if  it  is  the 
modest  ambition  of  my  life  to  become  MUs  Mi  hoy 'a  govcrnc«s  ?  '  Yes,  if 
you  please,  Mrs.  Oldcrshnw — and  if  you  will  assist  me  by  becoming  my 
reference. 

"There  it  it  for  you  !  If  noiac  scrioua  disaster  happen*  (which  is 
quite  possible),  what  a  comfort  it  will  be  to  remember  that  it  waa  all 
my  fault ! 

"  Now  I  have  done  this  for  you,  will  you  do  something  for  me?     I 

Want  to  dream  away  the  Jittto  time  1  am  likely  to  have  loft  here,  in  my 

Be  a  'in  rcUul  Mother  Oldcrshuw,  and  spare  rat  the  worry  of 

Dg  at  the  Ins  and  Out*,  and  adding  up  the  chances  For  and  Against, 

ia  this  new  venture  of  mine.     Think  for  in  until  I  am  obliged 

to  think  fur  iiiysi-lf. 

"I  had  belter  not  write  any  more,  or  I  shall  «*y  something  savage 

you  won't  like.     1  am  in  one  of  my  tempers  to-night     I  want  a 

husband  to  vex,  or  a  child  to  beat,  or  something  of  that  sort.     Do  you 

iln    summer  insects  kill   themselves;  in  the  candle  f     I  do, 

sometimes.     Good-night,   lug,   Jezebel.     The  longer  you  can  leave  me 

here  the  better.     The  air  agrees  with  nnr,  mid  I  am  looking  charmii. 

•  I.    G." 
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7.— l'ro,n  Jfrt.  Olden! 

•  'ThmwUr. 

"  Mr  dear   Ltdm,  u    in    my  situation    might  be  a 

offended  at  the  tone  of  your  lost  letter.    But  I  a:n  go  fondly  aitfl 
to  you!    And  when  I  lore  a  penson,  it  in  so  very  hard,  my  dear,  for  that 
person  to  offend  me  I     Don't  ride  quite  so  fhr,  and  only  drink  half  a 
tumblerful  of  claret  next  time.     I  say  no  more 

>hall  wo  lear*  off  <  mm  to  serious  matter* 

now?  How  ctirioi»ly  hard  it  always  seems  to  be  for  women  to  under- 
stand each  other — especially  when  they  novo  got  their  pen*  in  their  hands  1 
But  suppose  we  try. 

"  Well,  then,  to  begin  willi — I  patlur  from  your  letter  that  you  hare 
wisely  dceid«d  to  try  the  Thorpe-Ambrose  experiment — and  to  scorn.  If 
<:m,  an  excellent  position  at  starting,  by  becoming  a  member  of  Major 
Mill  ny's  household.  !  a-umstanccs  turn  against  you,  and  some  other 

woman  gett  the  governess's  place  (about  which  I  shall  have  something 
more  to  say  presently),  you  ■    have   no  choice   but   to  make 

Mr.  Armadale's  acquaintance  in  some  other  character.     In  any  case,  you 
will  want  my  assistance;  and  the  first  question  therefore  to  set  at  rest 
between  as,  is  the  question  of  what  I  km  willing  to  do,  nnd  what  I  can  do, 
!p  you. 

•*  A  woman,  my  dear  Lydia,  with  your  appearand.-,  j  .its,  your 

•JbOiliea,  ami  your  education,  can  make  ito  society 

leases,  if  site  only  has  mOBej  in  htt  pocket  mid  n  rMpeCtabk 
reference  to  npptsl  to  in  cnuem  of  emergency.      Ab  to   the   i 
the  first  place.     I  will  engage  to  find  it,  on  condition  <  I 
bcring  my  assistance    Wtti   adequate    pecuniary   gratitude,   il"  yon 
the  Armadale  prise.      Your  promise  so   to   remember   mc,   embodying 
the   terms    in    plain    figures,   shall    be   drawn    out   on   paper   bi 
own  lawyer  -,   so  that  we  can  sign  and  settle  nt  one*;  when  I  see  you 
in  London. 

"Next,  as  to  the  reference.  Here,  again,  my  services  are  at  ye-wr 
disposal — on  another  condition.  It  is  this!  thai  you  present  yourself  at 
Thorpe- Ambrose,  under  the  name  to  which  you  hare  returned,  ever 
since  that  dreadful  business  of  your  marriage — 1  mean  your  own  mi 
name  of  Gwslt.  I  have  only  one  motive  in  insisting  on  tlm  ;  I  wish  to 
ran  no  needless  risks.  My  exuerieuce,  ns  confident iid  adviser  ■ 
customer*,  in  various  romantic  eases  of  private  embarrassment,  has  shown 
me  that  nn  assumed  name  is,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  a  very  unnecessary 
and  a  very  dangerous  form  of  deception.  Nothing  could  justify  your 
assuming  a  name  but  the  fear  of  young  Armadale's  detecting  you — a 
1W  from  which  we  are  fortunately  relieved  by  hil  m.w.  r's  own  conduct 
la  keeping  your  early  connection  with  her  a  profound  secret  from  her  son, 
and  from  everybody. 
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"The  neat,  and  lust,  pcrj  i  settle,  relate,  n.y  dear,  to  the 

chances  for  and  against  your  finding  your  way,  in  the  capacity  of 
governess,  into  Major  Milroy's  liouac.  Once  inside  the  door,  with  your 
knowledge  of  music  and  languages,  if  you  can  keep  your  temper,  you  nuy 
be  sure  of  keeping  the  ptMfc  Tho  only  doubt,  as  thing*  arc  now,  is 
lrhcili'-i-  JOB  OU  get  it. 

"  Jn  the  major's  present  difficulty  about  Ida  daughter'*  education,  the 
chances  are,  I  think,  in  favour  of  his  advertising  for  a  goveruess.     8»y 
he  docs  advertise,  what  address  will  he  give  for  applicants  to  write  to? 
is  the  real  pinch  of  il  M  ait  addrca*  in  London, 

good-by  to  all  chances  in  your  favour  at  once  ;  for  this  plain  reason,  that 
wc  shall  not  be  able  to  pick  out  bis  advertisement  from  the  advertise  meat* 
of  other  people  who  want  governesses,  and  who  will  give  them  addresses 
in  London  as  well.  Il*  on  the  other  hand,  our  luck  helps  us,  and  be  refer* 
his  correepondents  to  a  shop,  post-office,  or  what  not,  at  Thorpe- Andxv*^ 
there  we  have  our  advertiser  as  plainly  picked  out  fur  us  tn  we  can  wish. 
In  ilii  .  I.i  i.  i :  • .  1  ii.-ivt-  little  or  no  doubt — with  me  for  your  reference — 
of  your  finding  your  way  into  the  major's  family  circle.  We  haTe  one 
great  advantage  DW  tin*  other  women  who  will  answer  the  advertisement. 
Thanks  to  my  UM|BUttl  SO  the  spot,  I  know  Major  Milroy  to  be  a  poor 
man  ;  and  we  will  fix  the  salary  you  ask  at  a  figure  that  is  sure  to  tempt 
him.  Aa  for  the  style  of  the  letter,  if  you  and  I  together  can't  write  a 
modrtt  and  int.ri-Hting  application  for  the  vacant  place,  I  should  like  to 
know  who 

"  All  tlii.1',  however,  is  still  in  the  future.      Fur  th<:  iy  advice 

is — stay  where  you  are,  nad  dream  to  your  heart's  content,  till  you  he*r 
from  me  again.  I  take  in  The  Times  regularly ;  and  you  may  trust  my 
wary  eye  not  to  mi»  the  right  advertisement.  Wc  can  luckily  give  tho 
lime,  without  doing  any  injury  to  <  ur  own  interests;  fin  t":i<  re  is  no 
bar,  just  yet,  of  tin:  girl's  getting  the  tUtl  of  JOO.  The  public  reception, 
as  we  know,  won't  be  ready  till  in-  b  ;  and  wo  may 

nalVly  trust  young  Armadale's  vanity  to  keep  him  out  of  hi*  new  house 
until  bis  il.iiiitrer*  are  all  assembled  to  welcome  him.  Lit  us  wait 
another  ten  days  at  least  before  wo  girl  Dtp  the  governess  notion,  and  lay 
our  heads  together  to  try  some  other  |.l:m. 

,:  It's  odd,  isn't  it,  to  think  how  much  n  toil  half- pay  otncei's 

I  K  ii  y  put,  1  -hull  wake  every  morning,  now,  with  the  uime 
quest  km  in  my  i  ii  -i  m1  .  If  the  major's  advertisement  appears,  which  will 
the  major  any — Thorpe- A  ml  rose,  or  London  ? 

"  ErtT,  my  dear  Lydia, 

:  lections  tely  yours, 
'  Mam*  ""rriiTi" 
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CBATTBR  ir. 

Ai.i.an  as  i  ItUKDXO  MX, 

EaRIT  on  the  hi*  fir*t  night's  Ml  M  Thorpe- Ambrose, 

Allan  rose  nn.l  torreyed  the  prospect  from  his  bedroom  window,  l"*t  in 
the  dense  mental  bewilderment  of  feeling  himself  to  be  a  stranger  in  hit 
own  beau. 

The  bedroom  looked  out  over  die  great  fmnt  door,  with  its  portico,  it* 
terrace  and  flight  of  steps  heyntid,  ami.  briber  Mill,  tin;  brond  sweep  of 
the  well-timbered  park  to  close  the  view.  The  morning  mint  nestled 
the  distant  trees;  nnd  the  cows  were  feeding  sociality,  close 
totbe  iron  fence  which  railed  off  the  pnrk  from  the  drive  in  front  of  the 
hottse.  "  All  mine  I"  thought  Allan,  suring  in  blank  amazement  at  the 
prospect  of  his  own  possession*.  "  Hang  me  if  I  can  beat  it  into  my  head 
yet.     All  mii.. 

Ue  dressed,  left  Lis  room,  and  walked  along  the  corridor  which  led 
to  the  staircase  and  hnll ;  opening  the  doors  in  succession  as  he  passed 
them.  The  rooms  in  thin  part  c<C  &•  hcrtSQ  WON  bedrooms  and  dressing- 
rooms—  light,  spacious,  perfectly  furnished  ;  :md  .ill  empty,  except  the 
one  bedchamber  next  to  Allans  whieh  had  btCB  appropriated  to  Mid- 
winter. II"  was  still  sleeping  when  his  friend  looked  in  on  him,  having 
•at  Info  into  the  night  writing  his  letter  to  Mr.  Brock.  Allan  went  mi  to 
the  end  of  tbo  first  corridor,  turned  At  right  angles  into  a  second,  :u.d, 
that  passed,  gained  the  head  of  the  great  Katretso,  ■  No  nmance  here," 
be  said  to  himself,  looking  down  the  handsomely-carpeted  stone  stairs 
into  (  I  modern  ball,     "  Nothing  to   startle  Midwinter's  fidgety 

nerve*  in  this  house."  There  was  nothing  indeed;  Allan's  essentially 
superficial  observation  had  not  misled  him  for  once.  The  maniion  of 
Thorpe-Ambrose  (built  nfter  the  pulling  down  of  the  dilapidated  old 
manor-home)  was  barely  fifty  years  old.  Nothing  picturesque,  nothing 
in  the  slightest  degree  suggestive  of  mystery  and  romance,  appeared  in  any 
part  of  it.  It  was  a  purely  COnvaotSoCal  country-house — the  product  of 
the  classical   idea  filtered  judiciously   through   the  commercial   En 

Viewed  on  the  outer  side,  it  presented  the  spectacle  of  a  modern 
manufactory  trying  to  look  like  an  ancient  temple.  Viewed  on  the 
inner  aide,  it  wan  a  marvel  of  huoriotu  comfort  in  every  part  of 
it,  from  batement  to  roof.  "  And  quite  right,  too,''  thought  Allan, 
sauntering  contentedly  down  the  broad,  geutly-gTaduated  stairs.  "  Deuce 
take  all  mystery  and  romance !  Let's  be  clean  and  comfortable — that's 
what  I  ■J/." 

Arrived  in  the  ball,  the  new  master  of  Thorpe -A  nib  rose  hesitated, 
and  looked  about  him,  uncertain  which  way  to  turn  next.  Tim  four 
reception-room*  on  U»e  ground  floor  opened  into  the  hall,  two  on  either  side. 
Allan  triad  lbs  mures*  door  on  his  right  hand  at  a  venture,  and  found 
bisisoli  in  the  drawing-room,     lUre  the  first  *ig«  of  life  appeared,  under 
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life's  moat  attracts*  t  feeaa.     A  yen 

draaring-nxen.  The  dtuter  in  be 
the  dnsnearic  duties  «T  the  bonae  ; 
ooeapisd  m  imiun;  the  right*  of 
la  udsw  words,  she  wi 
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•war  from  tie  gbm,  and  aural  at  him  in  TnwiUevehtr  confusion.  "  I 
quite  agree  with  yso,  say  dear  :  your  face  b  well  worth  looking  at.  IV bo 
ara  yeu?— oh,  the  limawsaairl.  And  what's  your  none?  Sunn,  efaf 
Caaaet  I  Hke  joar  aarew  ta  begin  with.  Do  joa  know  who  I  am, 
Sanaa  f  Tea  jonr  mastir,  taongh  yon  may  not  think  it.  Your  cha. 
taetar  t  Ok,  yn  1  Mr*,  nhnshoH  gave  yon  a  ifitil  character.  You 
•ball  atop  here;  don't  be  afraid.  Aad  yonll  be  a  good  girl,  Susan,  and 
wear  smart  little  eapn  and  apron  and  bright  ribbons,  and  you'll  look  nice 
and  preuy,  and  dnat  the  furniture,  won't  yon  *  " 

With  thie  aaauaary  of  a  bonacsnaid'a  duties,  Allan  aanatered  back  into 
the  boll,  and  found  more  aigna  of  hie  in  that  quarter.  A  man-strrxui 
appeared  on  tkia  occasion,  and  bowed,  aa  became  a  vassal  in  a,  liaen 
jacket,  before  bis  liege  lord  in  a  wide-awake  hat. 

"  And  wbo  may  yon  be?  ■  asked  Allan.  "  Not  the  man  who  let  us 
in  hut  night  ?  Ah,  I  thought  not.  The  second  foot  rani,  eh  7  Character  1 
Oh,  yea;  capital  character.  Stop  bore,  of  course.  You  can  valet  me, 
can  yoo  f  Bother  valeting  me  1  I  like  to  put  on  my  own  clothes,  and 
brush  them,  too,  when  they  ore  on  ;  and,  if  1  only  knew  bow  to  black 
my  own  boon,  by  George  I  ahould  like  to  do  it!  What  room  a  this? 
Morning-room,  eh?  And  here' a  the  dining-room,  of  course.  Good 
heavena,  what  a  tabic  !  it'a  aa  long  aa  my  yacht,  and  longer.  L  cay — by- 
the-by,  wluit'a  your  name?  Kiehard,  is  it? — well,  Kichard,  tbo  vcaatl 
I  luil  in  laa  vessel  of  my  own  building  ?  What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  You 
look  to  me  ju»t  the  right  aort  of  man  to  be  my  steward  on  board.  If  you're 
not  sick  at  aca— oh,  you  art  aiek  ataea?  Well,  then,  we'll  say  nothing 
mora  about  it.  And  what  room  in  thin?  Ah,  yea;  the  library,  of  conrae 
— more  in  Mr.  Midwinter's  way  than  mine.  Mr.  Midwinter  ij  tike  gentle- 
man who  came  bcxe  with  mo  last  night ;  and  mind  this,  Richard,  you're 
all  to  show  him  as  much  attention  as  you  show  me.  Where  are  we  now  f 
What's  thi*  door  nt  the  back?  Iiillinrd-rooru  and  smoking-room,  oh? 
Jolly.  Another  door!  and  more  stsisf]  Where  do  they  go  to  7  and  who's 
thia  coming  up  ?  Take  your  timo,  ma'am  ;  you're  not  quite  so  young  as 
yiiu  wan  once — take  your  timo." 

Tin'  object  of  Allan's  humane  caution  was  a  corpulent  elderly  woman, 
of  the  type  called  "  motherly."  Fourteen  stairs  were  all  that  separated 
her  from  the  nuwter  of  the  house  :  she  ascended  them  with  fourteen 
stoppages  and  fourteen  eigha.  Nature,  various  in  all  things,  ia  infinitely 
various  in  the  female  Ms*  There  are  eomo  women  whose  personal 
jualitics  reveal  the  Lores  and  the  Graces  ;  and  thore  are  other  women 
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whose  personal  qualities  suggest  tho  Perquisite*  and  the  Great*  Pot.    This 
ra  one  of  the  other  women. 

1  to  see  you  looking  so  well,  ma'am,"  -aid  Allan,  when  the  cook, 
in  the  majesty  of  her  office,  stood  proclaimed  before  him.  "  Your  name 
i»  <iri[iper,  is  it?  I  consider  you,  Mrs.  Grippcr.  the  most  valuable 
person  in  the  houw.  For  this  reason,  thru  nubudy  in  the  house  eata  a 
heartier  dinner  every  day  than  I  Hi-  In  .-ions?  Oh,  no;  I've  no 
directions  to  give.  I  leave  nil  that  to  you.  Lots  of  strong  soup,  and 
joints  done  with  tho  gravy  in  tlium  —  there's  ray  notion  of  good 
feeding,  in  two  words.  Steady  1  Here's  somebody  else.  Oh,  to  be 
■are— (he  butler!  Another  valuable  persnti.  We'll  go  right  through 
«Il  the  wine  ia  the  cellar,  Mr.  butler  ;  and  if  I  can't  give  you  a  sound 
opinion  aftur  that,  we'll  persevere  boldly,  nnd  po  right  through  it  again. 
Talking  of  wine — hullo  1  hero  are  more  of  them  coming  upstairs.  There  ! 
there  1  don't  trouble  yourselves.  You've  all  got  capital  characters,  and 
you  shall  all  stop  hero  along  with  me.  What  was  I  saying  just  now  ? 
Something  about  wine;  so  it  was.  I'll  tell  jroa  what,  Mi  butler,  it  isn't 
■very  day  that  a  new  master  comes  to  Thorpe-Ambrose  ;  and  it's  my 
wi-li  that  we  should  all  start  together  on  the  best  possible  terms. 
Let  the  servant*  have  a  grand  jollification  downstairs,  to  celebrate  my 
arrival;   and  sj   they  like  to  drink  my  MIA   in.     It's  a 

poor  heart,  Mrs.  Gripper,  that  never  rejoice*,  itn'j  it?     No;    I  won't 
lock  at  tho  cellar  now  :    I  want  to  go  out,  and  get  a  breath  of 
air  before  breakout.     Wbore/l   Richard?      I  say,  have.  I  got  a  garden 
here?      rTbJcl  hoUM  i»  it!     That  side,  eh?     You   needn't 

show  mo  round.     I'll  go  alone,  Richard,  and  lose  myself,  if  I  can,  ia 
.*»  property." 

With  those  words  Allan  descended  the  terrace-steps  in  front  of  the 
house,  whistling  oheerfully.     He   had  met  the  serious  responsibility  of 
:ng  his  domestic  establishment  to  his  own  em  etion.    "People 

talk  of  tho  difficulty  of  managing  their  servant*,"  Ulan,    "  What 

on  esM-th  do  they  menn  ?     I  A  <y  difficulty  at  all."     He  opened  an 

ornamental  gate  !••  i  of  the  hoiuft;  and, 

following  tho  footman's  direction**,  entered  the  shrubbery  that  sheltered 
ubrose  gardens.     "Nice  shady  sort  of  place  for  a  cigar ," 
■aid  Allan,  as  he  sauntered  along,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets.     "  I  wish 
I  could  beat  it  into  my  head  that  it  really  belongs  to  me." 

The   shrubbery  opened  on  the   brood  ex  purine  of  a   flower-garden, 
flooded  bright  in  H  ■■■iy  bj  the  light  rjf  the  murninjr  sJUt.     On 

'  one  aide  an  archway,  broken  through  a  wall,  led  into  tho  frail-garden. 
race  of  turf  led  to  ground  on  n  lower  level,  laid  out  as 
an  Italian  garden.  Wandering  post  the  fountains  and  statues,  Allau  reached 
another  shrubbery,  winding  ita  way  apparently  to  some  NB 
ground*.  Thus  fur,  not  a  human  creature  had  been  risible  or  n 
anywhere  ;  but,  as  he  approached  the  end  of  the  second  shrubbery,  it 
•frock  him  that  he  beard  something  on  the  other  side  of  the  foliage, 
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He  Mopped  and  listened.     There  were  two  voices  speaking  distinctly-* 
an  o'd  voice  that  sounded  very  obstinate,  and  a  young  voice  that  so  -  : 
very  angry. 

-  It's  no  use,  Miss,"  said  the  old  voice.  "  I  mustn't  allow  it,  and  I 
aren't  allow  it.     What  would  Mr.  Armadale  my 

'•  If  Mr.  Armadale  is  the  gentleman  I  take  him  for,  you  < 
replied  the  young  voice,  "  he  would  say,  '  Gome  into  my  garden,  Win 
Milroy,  as  often  as  you  like,  and  take  as  many  nosegays  as  you  plea- 
Allan's  bright  blue  eyes  twinkled  mischievously.   Inspired  by  a  sudden 
idea,  bo  stole  softly  to  the  end  of  the  shrubbery,  darted  round  the  corner  of 
it,  and,  vaulting  over  a  lowrinj  und  himself  iu  a  .paddock, 

crossed  by  a  gravel  walk.  At  a  short  distance  down  the  walk  stood  a 
young  lady,  with  her  back  towards  him,  trying  to  force  her  way  past  an 
impenetrable  old  man,  with  a  rake  in  his  hand,  who  stood  obstinately  in 
front  of  her,  shaking  his  head. 

"  Come  into  my  garden,  MU$  Milroy,  as  often  as  vou  like,  and  take  as 
many  nosegays  as  you  please,"  cried  Allan,  remorselessly  repeating  her 
own  words. 

The  young  lady  turned  round,  with  a  scream ;  her  lmudin  drew,  wh 
she  was  holding  up  in  front,  dropped  from  her  hand,  and  a  prodigious  lap- 
fid  of  flowers  rolled  out  on  the  gravel  walk. 

Before  another  word  could  be  said,  the  impenetrable  old  man  stepped 
forward,  with  the  utmost  composure,  and  entered  on  the  question  cf  his 
own  personal  interests,  as  if  nothing  whatever  had  happened,  and  nobody 
was  pwwnt  hut  hia  new  roaster  and  himself. 

"  I  bid  you  humbly  welcome  to  Thorpe- Ambrose,  sir,"  said  this  ancient 
of  the  gardens.  "  My  mime  is  Abraham  Sngc.  Pre  been  employed  in  the 
grounds  for  more  than  forty  years ;  and  I  hope  you'll  be  pleased  to  con- 
tinue me  in  my  place." 

So,  with  vision  inexorably  limited  to  the  horixoa  of  his  own  prospects, 
spoke  the  gardener — and  spoke  in  vain.  Allan  was  down  on  his  knees  on 
the  gravel  walk,  collecting  the  fallen  flowers,  and  forming  his  first  impres- 
sions of  Miss  Milroy  from  the  feet  upwards.  She  was  pretty ;  ike  was  not 
. — she  charmed,  she  disappointed,  she  charmed  again.  Tried  by 
reeognlied  line  and  rule,  alio  was  too  short,  and  too  well-developed  f 
age.  And  yet  few  men's  eyeB  would  have  wished  her  figure  other  than  it 
was.  Her  hands  were  so  prettily  plump  and  dinph  i,  that  it  was  hard  to 
see  how  red  they  were  with  th..-  blessed  exuberance  of  youth  and  health. 
Her  feet  apologized  gracefully  for  hex  old  and  ill-fitting  shoes;  and  her 
shoulders  mad<  UBOBdl  for  the  misdemeanor   in   muxlin    which 

covered  thorn  in  the  shape  of  a  dress.  rTtt  dark  grey  eyes  were  lovely 
in  their  elear  softness  of  colour,  in  their  spirit,  tenderness,  and  sweet  good 
humour  of  expression;  and  her  hair  (where  a  shabby  old  garden  hat 
allowed  it  to  be  seen)  was  of  just  that  lighter  shade  of  brown  which  gave 
value  by  contrast  to  the  i  (Uly  of  her  eyea.     But  these  attractions 

passed,  the  little  attendant  blemishes  and  imperfections  of  this  srlf-contra- 
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dietorjr  girl  began  again.     Her  nana  was  too  short,  her  mouth  was  too 
large,  bar  Arm  was  too  round,  and  too  rosy.     The  dreadful  jtndi 
fc^raphy  would  hare  had  bo  mercy  ou  h>.r  ;  and  the  sculptors  ol 
CJreec*  would  have  bowed  her  regretfully  out  of  limb  xtudios.     Admit- 
ling  all  thin,  and  more,  the  girdle  round   Miss  Milmy's  waist  was  the 
girdle  of  Venus,  nevertheless — and   'he  paw-key  u  Uie  gcuend 

I  was  the  key  she  carried,  if  ever  a  girl  possessed  it  yet.  Before 
Allan  had  picked  up  his  aecond  handful  of  ilowern,  Allan  was  in  love 

Willi 

"Don't!  pray  don't,  Mr.  Armadale!  "  she  «aid,  receiving  tlie  flowers 
under  protest,  as  Allan  vigorously  showered  them  l«ck  Into  i  n  lap  of  her 
dtx-**.  "  I  :.!.i  no  ashamed!  I  didn't  mean  to  invite  myself  in  that  I  .!,| 
way  i   garden;  my  tongue  ran  away  with  me— it  did   fad 

What  can  I  K»y  10  excuse  myself?     Oh,  Mr.  Armada!*-,  wfaal   riiu-.t  yon 
think  of  me  !  " 

Allan  suddenly  saw  his  way  to  a  compliment,  and  tossed  it  oil  I 
forthwith,  with  tlie  third  handful  of  (lower.*. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I  think,  Miss  Milroy,"  he  said,  in  his  blunt,  boyish 
way.    '*  I  think  the  luckiest  walk  I  ever  took  in  my  life  was  the  walk  this 
III  me  here." 
Hi-  looked  eager  and  handsome.     He  was  not  addressing  a  woman 
worn  out  with  admiration,  but  a  girl  just  beginning  a  woman's  life — and 
■I    htm  no  harm,   at  any   rati,   to  apeak   in  the  ebaraottf  t»f  master 
of  Thorpe-Ambrose.     The  penitential  expi  •  i  Milroy  V 

gi-Dily  niched  away  :  she  looked  down,  demure  and  smiling,  at  the  flowers 
in  her  lap. 

••  I  drserre  a  good  scolding,"  she  said.     "  I  don't  deserve  O 
Wr.  Armadale — least  of  all  from  jwa." 

do  I  "  cried  llio  headlong  Allan,  getting  briskly  on  his 

"  Besides,  it  isn't  a  compliment;    ic'a  true.      You  are   the  prettiest 

1  beg  your  pardon,  Mi*s  M  y  tongue  ran  away  with  mc 

Among  the  heavy  burdens  that  arc  laid  on  female  human  natam 
perLaps  tbi  t,  at  the  ago  of  sixteen,  is  the   burdeu  of  gravity. 

11  us  Milroy  struggled — tittered — Struggled  again — and  coi  rself 

for  the  tiuif  ha  i 

The  gardener,  who  still  stood  where  hehad  stood  from  tlie  first,  faraor- 
ably  waiting  for  his  next  opportunity,  saw  it  now,  and  gently  pushed  hi* 
personal  interests  Into  the  first  gap  of  silence  that  had  opened  within  his 
reach  since  Allan's  appearance  oti  the  scene. 

••  I  humbly  bid  j  i  u  welcome  i"  Thorpe-Anbroao,  sir,"  said  Abraham 
Sage;  beginning  obstinately  with  hU  little  introductory  q  |  Un- 
seen r,-               "  Mr  name " 

Before  he  could  deliver  himself  uf  his  name.  Mix*  Milroy  looked  acci- 
dentally in  the   I"  :'  Is  pertinacious  face — and  inalantly  lost  her 
co  her  g:                 and  recall.     Allan,  never  backward  _in  following  a 
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Loiateron*  example  of  any  tort,  joined  in  her  laughter  with  right  good- 
will. The  vice  man  of  the  gardens  allowed  no  surpriae,  aod  took  no 
©fFeuce.  He  wailed  for  another  gap  of  silence,  and  walked  in  again  gently 
with  his  personal  interest*,  the  moment  the  two  ycung  people  "topped 
■ 

"  1  have  been  I  in  the  grounds,''  proceeded  Abraham  Sage, 
irreprc*sii  Iv,  '•  f-ir  more  than  forty  yean " 

"  You  ahall  lw  employed  in  the  ground*  for  forty  more,  if  you'll  only 
hold  your  tongue  and  take  yourself  off! "  cried  Allan,  as  soon  as  he  could 
•peak. 

"  Thank  you  kindly,  sir,"  said  the  gardener,  with  the  utmost  polite- 
Mas,  but  with  no  present  signs  either  of  holding  his  tongue  or  of 
himself  off. 

-  W.di?"  Mid  Allan. 

Abraham  Sag«  carefully  cleared  hit  throat,  and  shifted  hie  rake  from 
one  bond  to  the  other.  He  looked  down  the  length  of  his  own  invaluable 
implement,  with  n  grave  interest  and  nttention ;  seeing  apparently,  not 
the  long  handle  of  a  ruke,  but  the  long  perspective  of  a  vista,  with  a 
■uppjotneatary  peraoaal  interest  ottablls.had  e»  the. end o(  '•  iicn  more 

convenient,  air,"  resumed  this  immovable  man,  "  1  ahould  wiah  reapect- 
fully  to  speak  to  you  about  my  son.  Perhaps  it  may  be  more  eon- 
,t  in  iho  course  of  the  day  ?  My  humble  duty,  sir,  and  my  beat 
tha»ka.  My  son  is  strictly  sober.  Ho  is  accustomed  to  the  stables,  and 
Li:  belong*  10  this  Church  of  England — without  encumbrance*."  Having 
thus  planted  bia  offspring  provisionally  in  his  master's  estimation, 
l  iam  Sage  shouldered  his  invaluable  rake,  and  hobbled  alowly  oat 

of  view. 

'•If  that's  a  specimen  of  a  trustworthy  old  servant,"  said  Allan,  *•  I 

think  I'd  rather  tukc  my  chance  of  being  cheated  by  n  new  one.     Yost 

•hall  not  be  troubled  with  him  again,  Miss  Milroy,  at  any  rale.     All  the 

i -beds  in  the  garden  are  at  your  dispoud— ami  all  tho  fruit  in  the 

fiuit-scason,  if  you'll  only  come  here  and  eat  it." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Armudalc,  how  very,  very  kind  you  are.  How  can  I 
thank  you  ?  " 

•AH  hit  way  to  another  compliment— an  elaborate  comp! 
h  tin.!  ihapQ  of  a  trap,  this  time. 

••  You  ana  do  me-  the  greatest  possible  favour,"  he  said.  ••  Yon  can 
ft**i*t  mc  in  forming  an  agreeiihli:  impraaaloa  of  my  own  grounds." 

"  Dear  me  I  how  ?  "  asked  Miss  Milroy,  innocently: 

Allan  judiciously  dosed  tin  trap  on  the  spot  in  these  words: — "By 
taking  Ob)  with  you,  Miss  Milroy,  on  your  morning  walk."  He  spoke— 
umled — and  offered  his  arm. 

She  mw  the  way,  on  her  side,  to  a  little  flirtation.     She  rem. 
hand  on  hit   arm — blushed — hesitated — and  suddenly  took   it  away 

u  'j  :  i  I  •  i  . 

"  I  don't  thiuk  it's  quito  right,  Mr.  Armadale,"  she  said,  devoting 


'  with  the  deepest  fell  i  her  collection  of  bm    *'  Oughtn't 

we  to  have  some  old  laUjr  km  !  In  t  it  unpropM  1 1  lake  yaw  ami  until 
I  know  you  &  little  better  thin  I  do  now  ?  I  am  obliged  to  ask  ;  I  Lure 
had  so  liulo  infraction ;  I  have  seta  so  little  of  society — and  one  of  pupa's 
da  once  said  my  manners  were  too  bold  for  my  ago.  What  do  yo« 
think 

"  1  Utink  it's  a  Tcry  good  thing  your  pnpn's  fricud  ia  not  here  now," 
answered  the  outspoken  Allan  ;  "  I  should  quarrel  with  him  to  a  dead 
certainty.  As  for  society,  Miss  Milroy,  nobody  know*  less"  about  it  than 
■•■>  o  had  nu  o!d  lady  here,  I  inuti  nay,  tnysrlf,  1  think  she 
would  bo  uncommonly  in  the  way.  Won't  you?"  concluded  Allan, 
imploringly  offering  Lis  arm  for  the  second  time.     *'  Do  I " 

Mian  Milroy  looked  up  at  him  sidelong  Horn  her  ilowors.  "  You  arc 
as  bad  as  the  gardener,  Mr.  Armadale  ! "  Sho  looked  down  again  in  a 
flutter  of  indecision.  "  I'm  auru  it's  wrong,"  she  said,  and  took  his  arm 
the  instant  afterwards,  without  the  slightest  hesitation. 

They  moved  away  togctber  over  Iho  daisied   turf  of  the  paddock, 
ytmog  and  bright  and  happy,  with  the  sunlight  of  ihi 
shining  cloudloas  «  .  .  v  pastil. 

"  And  where  are  we  going  to,  now  ? ''  asked  Allan.  «  Into  another 
garden  ? " 

She  laughed  gaily.  "  How  very  odd  of  you,  Mr.  Armadale,  not  to 
know,  whitii  it  all  belongs  to  you  !  Are  yon  really  seeing  Tkorpe- 
Ambroso  this  morning  for  the  first  time  t  How  indescribably  strange  it 
roost  feci  1  No,  no  ;  don't  lay  any  more  complimentary  things  to  mc  just 
yet.  Yon  may  turn  my  head  if  you  do.  Wo  haven't  got  the  old  lady 
with  us;  and  I  really  must  take  cure  of  DBJ  K  If,  Let  BM  be  Ubftll ;  let 
on  all  about  year  on  Wt  ftre  going  out  M  that  little 

gate,  across  one  of  the  drives  in  the  park,  and  then  over  the  rustic  bridge, 
and  then   round  the  comer   i  plantation  —  where  do  you  think? 

To  where  I  live,  Mr.  Armadale;  to  the  lovely  little  cottage  thnt  you 
have)  let  to  papa.  Oh,  if  you  only  knew  bow  lucky  we  thought  ourselves 
to  gel  it ! " 

She  paused,  looked  up  at  her  companion,  and  Btoppud  another  com- 
pliment on  the  incorrigible  Allan's  lips. 

I'll  drop  your  arm,"  aha  said  coquettiahly,  '■  if  you  do!  We  ware 
loeky  to  get  the  cottage,  Mr.  Armadale.  Papa  said  he  felt  under  on 
obligation  to  you  for  let  the  day  we  got  in.     And  7  said  I  felt 

under  an  obligation,  no  lunger  ago  than  last  week." 
Mtaa  Milroy  !  "  exclaimed  Allan. 

.-  surprise  you   t<>  hear   it  ;  but   if  vim  hadn't  let  lie 

cottage  to  papa,  1  belie*-  have  suffered  the  indignity  and  misery 

being  sent  to  school." 

Allan's  memory  reverted  to  the  hnlf-crown  that  he  hud  spun  on  tho 

bin-lab!  yacht,  at  Castletown.     "It  aha  only  knew  that  I  bad 

up  for  it  !"  he  thought,  gui 
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'■  I  iliircsnv  you  don't  understand  why  I  should  fee]  such  a  honor  of 
going  to  school,"  pursued  Miss  Milrt-y,  misinterpreting  the  moucntirj 
silence  on  her  companion's  side.      "  If  I  had  gone  to  school  in  t- .. 
I  mean  at  the  age  when  other  girls  go — 1  shouldn't  have  n 
Dot   I  had  no  such  chance  at  the  time.      It  was  the  time  of  numnu'i 
illness  and  of  papa's  unfortunate  speculations ;  and  as  papa  had  nobody  Is 

rt  him  but  mc,  of  course  I  stayed  nt  home.  You  needn't  lau;. 
was  of  some  use,  I  can  tell  yon.  I  helped  papa  OTtr  hi*  trouble*,  hy 
sitting  on  hia  knee  after  dinner,  and  ashing  him  to  tell  me  ttoriea  of  ail 
tho  remarkable  people  he  had  known  when  ha  was  about  in  the  great 
wurM,  nt  bond  and  fJbfCjftd.  Without  mo  to  nmuse  him  in  the  evening, 
ii»  clock  to  OQCUpy  hint  in  the  daytime — — " 

"  Ilia  clock  ?"  repeated  Allan. 

"  Oh,  yea  !  I  ought  to  hare  told  you.  Papa  u  an  exlraor 
mechanical  genius.  You  will  say  so,  too,  when  you  see  his  clock. 
nothing  like  so  Jarg>',  of  course,  but  it's  on  the  model  of  the  famous  clock 
at  Strasbourg.  Only  think,  ha  begta  it  wben  I  wi*  right  yean  old  ;  and 
(though  I  was  sixteen  hut  birthday)  it  isn't  finished  yet  I  Some  of  our 
friends  were  quite  surprised  he  should  take  to  such  a  thing  when  hii 
troubles  began.  But  papa  himself  set  that  right  in  no  time  ;  he  reminded 
them  that  Louis  the  Sixteenth  took  to  lock-making  when  hit  trouble* 
began — and  then  everybody  was  perfectly  satisfied."  She  stopped,  and 
changed  colour  confusedly.  "  Oh,  Mr.  Armadale,"  she  said,  in  gen 
embarrassment  this  time,  "hrrc  U  my  unlucky  tongue  running  away  wita 
mc  again  !  I  tun  talking  to  you  already  as  if  I  liad  known  yon  for  years! 
This  is  what  papa's  fri'.ti'l  meant  when,  he  said  my  maimers  were  to» 
bold.     It's  quite  true;  1   have  a  dreadful  way  of  getting  familiar  with 

people,  if "   She  clacked  herself  suddenly,  on  the  brink  of  ending  the 

si. uteuce  by  saying,  "ifl  IJm  tln-m." 

'•  No,  no  ;  do  go  on  l"  pleaded  Allan.  "  It's  a  fault  of  miue  to  b» 
fomilinr,  too.  Besides,  we  mutt  be  familiar ;  we  are  such  near  neigh- 
bours. I'm  rather  an  uncultivated  sort  of  fellow,  and  I  don't  know 
quite  how  to  say  it  ;  but  I  want  your  cottage  to  be  jolly  and  friendly 
with  my  house,  itnd  my  house  to  be  jolly  and  friendly  with  your  cottage. 
Tli ObVs  my  meaning,  all  in  the  wrong  words.  Do  go  on,  Miss 
pray  gn  on  ! " 

BlM  smiled  *ni  hesitated.  "  I  don't  exactly  remember  where  i 
she  replied.  "  I  only  remember  I  had  something  I  wanted 
you.  Tlii;  cMiu-,  Mr.  Armadale,  of  my  taking  your  arm,  I  should 
get  on  so  much  better,  if  you  would  only  consent  to  walk  separately. 
You  won't?  Well,  then,  will  you  tell  nie  what  it  was  1  wanted  to 
say  ?  "Where  was  I  before  1  went  wandering  off  to  papa's  troubles  and 
papa's  dock  ' 

"  At  mUooI  I  "  replied  Alltin,  with  a  prodigious  effort  of  memory. 

"  .Yi.f  at  aeluol,  you  mean,"  said  Miss  Milioy ;  "and  all  through  ; 
Now  I  can  go  en  again,  which   il  a  p  rt.     I  am  quite  serious, 
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'  in  saying  that  I  should  have  been  Mat  to  school,  if  you  had 

said  No  win  ii  papa  proposed  for  the  OOttagO.  Thil  la  liovr  it  happened. 
a  wc  began  Baring  in,  Mrs,  Blanobard  teat  ua  .1  moat  kind  message 
(rem  the  great  house,  to  say  that  her  servants  wore  at  our  disposal,  if  wc 
wanted  any  assistance.  The  least  papa,  and  1  could  do,  after  that,  waa  to 
call  and  thank  her.  Wc  enw  Mrs.  Blanchard  and  Mua  Blanchard.  Mrs, 
was  charming,  and  Iced  petfectly  Lovely  in  bar  mourning.     I'm 

aura  you  admin'  her  ?  She's  tall  and  pale  and  graceful— quite  your  Ed<  ■ 
of  beauty,  1  should  thiol 

Nothing  like  it,"  began  Allan.     "  My  1  1  lUty  al  tin  present 

moment *' 

Miia  Milroy  felt  it  coming,  and  instantly  took  hor  hand  off  his  arm. 

"  I  mean  I  have  never  seen  either  Mrs.  Blanchard  or  her  niece,"  added 
Allan,  precipitately  corrcctiug  himself. 

Mis*  Milroy  tempered  justice  with  mercy,  and  put  her  hand  back 
again. 

'■  How  extraordinary  that  you  should  never  have  teen  them  1  "  sho 
went  on.     "  Why,  you  are  a  perfect  (stranger  to  everything  and  everybody 
at  Thorpc-Ambiose  !     Well,  after  Miss   Blanchard   and  I  had  sat  and 
d  a  little  while,  1   heard  my  name  on  Mm.  Blanchard  a  lips,  and 
instantly  I  breath.     She  was  asking  papa  If  I  had  finished  my 

education.  Out  came  papa's  great  grievance  directly.  My  old  governess, 
you  must  know,  left  us  to  be  married  just  before  we  came  here,  and  nono 
of  our  friends  could  produce  a  new  one  whose  terms  were  reasonable. 
*  I'm  told,  Mrs.  Blanchard,  by  people  who  understand  it  better  than  I  do,' 
says  pap*)!  '  th.it  advertising  is  a  risk.  It  all  fulls  on  me,  in  Mrs.  Milroy's 
stale  of  health,  and  I  suppose  I  must  end  in  sending  my  little  girl  to 
school.  Do  you  happen  to  know  of  a  school  within  the  means  of  a  poor 
roan  ? '  Mrs.  Blanchard  shook  her  head — I  could  have  kissed  her  on  the 
spot  for  doing  it.  '  All  my  experience.  Major  Milroy,'  says  this  perfect 
angel  of  a  woman,  •  i<  in  favour  of  advertising.  My  niece's  governeaa 
was  originally  obtained  by  an  advertisement,  and  you  D30J  Imagine  her 
value  to  u*  when  I  tall  JOB  that  she  lived  in  our  family  fur  more  than  ten 
years.'  I  could  have  gone  down  on  both  my  kneeB  and  worshipped 
Mrs.  Blauchard  then  and  there — and  I  only  wonder  I  didn't  !  Papa  was 
struck  at  the  time— I  could  sec  that — and  he  referred  to  it  again  on  the 
way  home.  '  Though  I  have  been  long  out  of  the  world,  my  dear,"  (saya 
papa,  '  I  know  a  highly-bred  woman  and  a  sensible  woman  when  1  see 
btr.      Mrs.   Bluncli&rd'a   «xp<  nU  advertising  in  a  new  light — I 

Bust  think  about  it.'  lit  has  thought  about  it,  and  (though  be  hasn't 
openly  confessed  it  to  me)  I  know  that  he  decided  to  advertise,  no 
later  than  la»t  rigbt.  So,  if  papa  thanks  you  for  letting  the.  cottage, 
Mr.  .">  I  thank  you,  too.     But  for  you,  wc  should  never  have 

known  dai  uchard  ;  and  but  for  darling  Mrs.  Blanchard,  I 

tbesld  have  been  sent  to  school." 

Before  Allan  could  reply,  they  turned  the  corner  of  the  plantation, 
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and  came  in  sight  of  the  cottage.     Description  of  it  is  needless ;  the 
civilized  universe  knows  it  already.     It  was  the  typical  cottage  of  the 
drawing-master's  early  lessons  in  neat   shading  and  the   broad   pencil 
touch — with  the  trim  thatch,  the  luxuriant  creepers,  the  modest  lattice- 
windows,  the  rustic  porch,  and  the  wicker  birdcage,  all  complete. 
"  Isn't  it  lovely  ?  "  said  Miss  Milroy.     "  Do  come  in  1 " 
«  May  I  ?  "  asked  Allan.     "  Won't  the  major  think  it  too  early  ?  " 
"  Early  or  late,  I'm  sure  papa  will  be  only  too  glad  to  see  you." 
She  led  the  way  briskly  up  the  garden  path,  and  opened  the  parlour 
door.     As  Allan  followed  her  into  the  little  room,  he  saw,  at  the  further 
end  of  it,  a  gentleman  sitting  alone  at  an  old-fashioned  writing-table,  with 
his  back  turned  to  his  visitor. 

"  Papa  I  a  surprise  for  you  1  "  said  Miss  Milroy,  rousing  him  from  his 
occupation  ;  "  Mr.  Armadale  has  come  to  Thorpe- Ambrose ;  and  I  have 
brought  him  here  to  see  you." 

The  major  started — rose,  bewildered  for  the  moment — recovered 
himself  immediately,  and  advanced  to  welcome  his  young  landlord,  with 
hospitable  outstretched  hand. 

A  man  with  a  larger  experience  of  the  world,  and  a  finer  observation 
of  humanity  than  Allan  possessed,  would  have  seen  the  story  of  Major 
Milroy's  life  written  in  Major  Milroy's  face.  The  home-troubles  that 
had  Btruck  him  were  plainly  betrayed  in  his  stooping  figure,  and  his  wan, 
deeply-wrinkled  cheeks,  when  he  first  Bhowed  himself  on  rising  from  his 
chair.  The  changeless  influence  of  one  monotonous  pursuit  and  one 
monotonous  habit  of  thought  was  next  expressed  in  the  dull,  dreamy 
self-absorption  of  his  manner  and  his  look  while  his  daughter  was 
speaking  to  him.  The  .moment  after,  when  he  had  roused  himself  to 
welcome  his  guest,  was  the  moment  which  made  the  self-revelation  com- 
plete. Then  there  flickered  in  the  major's  weary  e)"es  a  faint  reflection 
of  the  spirit  of  his  happier  youth.  Then  there  passed  over  the  major's 
dull  and  dreamy  manner  a  change  which  told  unmistakably  of  social 
graces  and  accomplishment,  learned  at  some  past  time  in  no  ignoble 
social  school.  A  man  who  had  long  since  taken  his  patient  refuge  from 
trouble  in  his  one  mechanical  pursuit ;  a  man  only  roused  at  intervals  to 
know  himself  again  for  what  he  once  had  been.  So  revealed,  to  all  eyes 
that  could  read  him  aright,  Major  Milroy  now  stood  before  Allan,  on  the 
first  morning  of  an  acquaintance  which  was  destined  to  be  an  event  in 
Allan's  life. 

"  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Armadale,"  he  said,  speaking  in 
the  changelessly  quiet  subdued  tone  peculiar  to  most  men  whose  occupa- 
tions are  of  the  solitary  and  monotonous  kind.  "  You  have  done  me  one 
favour  already,  by  taking  me  as  your  tenant,  and  you  now  do  me  another 
by  paying  this  friendly  visit.  If  you  have  not  breakfasted  already,  let  me 
waive  all  ceremony  on  my  side,  and  ask  you  to  take  your  place  at  our 
little  table." 
,       "  With  the  greatest  pleasure,  Major  Milroy,  if  I  am  not  in  the  way," 
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replied  Allan,  delighted  at  his  reception.  "  I  was  sorry  to  hear  from 
Hisa  Milroj  that  Mrs.  Milroy  is  an  invalid.  Perhaps,  my  being  here 
unexpectedly ;  perhaps  the  sight  of  a  strange  face " 

"  I  understand  your  hesitation,  Mr.  Armadale,"  said  the  major ;  "  but 
it  is  quite  unnecessary.  Mrs.  Milroy's  illness  keeps  her  entirely  confined 
to  her  own  room. — Have  we  got  everything  we  want  on  the  table,  my 
love  ?  "  he  went  on,  changing  the  subject  so  abruptly,  that  a  closer 
observer  than  Allan  might  have  suspected  it  was  distasteful  to  him. 
"  Will  you  come  and  make  tea  ?  " 

Miss  Milroy's  attention  appeared  to  be  already  pre-engaged  :  she  made 
no  reply.  While  her  father  and  Allan  had  been  exchanging  civilities,  she 
had  been  putting  the  writing-table  in  order,  and  examining  the  various 
objects  scattered  on  it  with  the  unrestrained  curiosity  of  a  spoilt 
child.  The  moment  after  the  major  had  spoken  to  her,  she  discovered 
•  morsel  of  paper  hidden  between  the  leaves  of  the  blotting- book, 
snatched  it  up,  looked  at  it,  and  turned  round  instantly,  with  an 
exclamation  of  surprise. 

"  Do  my  eyes  deceive  me,  papa  ?  "  she  asked.  "  Or  were  you  Teally 
and  truly  writing  the  advertisement  when  I  came  in  ?  " 

M I  had  just  finished  it,"  replied  her  father.  "  But,  my  dear,  Mr. 
Armadale  is  here— we  are  waiting  for  breakfast." 

"Mr.  Armadale  knows  all  about  it,"  rejoined  Miss  Milroy.  "I  told 
him  in  the  garden." 

"  Oh,  yes  1 "  said  Allan.  "  Pray,  don't  make  a  stranger  of  me,  major  ! 
If  it's  about  the  governess,  I've  gflt  something  (in  an  indirect  sort  of  way) 
to  do  with  it  too." 

Major  Milroy  smiled.  Before  he  could  answer,  his  daughter,  who 
had  been  reading  the  advertisement,  appealed  to  him  eigerly,  for  the 
second  time. 

"  Oh,  papa,"  she  said,  "  there's  one  thing  here  I  don't  like  at  all  I 
Why  do  you  put  grandmamma's  initials  at  the  end  ?  Why  do  you  tell 
them  to  write  to  grandmamma's  house  in  London  ?  " 

"  My  dear !  your  mother  can  do  nothing  in  this  matter,  as  you  know. 
And  as  for  me  (even  if  I  went  to  London),  questioning  strange  ladies 
about  their  characters  and  accomplishments  is  the  last  thing  in  the  world 
that  I  am  fit  to  do.  Your  grandmamma  is  on  the  spot ;  and  your  grand- 
mamma is  the  proper  person  to  receive  the  letters,  and  to  make  all  the 
necessary  inquiries." 

"  But  I  want  to  see  the  letters  myself,"  persisted  the  spoilt  child. 
"  Some  of  them  are  sure  to  be  amusing " 

"I  don't  apologize  for  this  very  unceremonious  reception  of  you, 
Mr.  Armadale,"  said  the  major,  turning  to  Allan,  with  a  quaint  and  quiet 
humour.  "  It  may  be  useful  as  a  warning,  if  you  ever  chance  to  marry 
and  have  a  daughter — not  to  begin,  as  I  have  done,  by  letting  her  have 
her  own  way." 

Allan  laughed,  and  Miss  Milroy  persisted.  % 
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"  Besides,"'  &*  went  on,  "I  should  like  to  help  in  chowng 
letters  we  answer,  and  which  we  don't.  I  think  I  ought  to  hate  tone 
•voice  in  the  selection  of  roy  own  governess.  Why  not  u-'.\  them,  tapa,  ta 
•end  their  letter*  down  here — to  the  poet-office  or  the  stationer's,  or  any- 
when-  _» >>u  \2n  '  When  you  and  I  hare  read  them,  we  can  send  up  the 
letters  we  prefer  to  grandmamma  ;  and  she  can  ask  ull  the  questions,  and 
pick  out  the  beat  govcrnes*,  ju*t  «  you  have  arranged  already,  without 
;ig  me  entirely  in  the  dark,  which  I  consider  (don't  y>u,  Mr.  Arma- 
dale?) to  be  quite  bantnun,  I.'  ft,  papa — do,  thete'j 
a  darling  1  " 

"Wc  shall  get  no  breakfast,  Mr.  Anaada!-.\  it  I  don't  say  Yes,"  said 
the  major,  good-humoured ly.  "  Do  as  you  like,  my  dear,"  he  added, 
turning  to  his  daughter.  "  As  long  as  it  cuds  in  your  grandmamma*! 
managing  the  matter  for  us,  the  rest  is  of  very  litde  consequent 

MiBS  Milroy  took  up  her  father*  pen,  "drew  it  through  the  last  line 
of  the  advertisement,  and  wrote  the  altered  addrea*  with  Inr  own  hand 
iw  fellows : — 

"  *PPhh  h  lftter>  M  -Vi  roft-offic;  Tktrpi  Amlrott,  NotfMk." 

"  Tli.-nr!  "  nho  Mid,  bustling  I"  h«T  plACO  -it.  tlie  Lreaklast-tablc. 
ti-rinent  may  >:»  to  London  now  ;  and,  if  a  governess  does  come  of 
it,  oli,  paps,  who,  in  the  mme  of  wonder,  will  she  he? — Tea  or  coffee, 
Mr.  Armadale  1  I'm  realty  ashamed  "f  having  kept  you  waiting.  But  it 
is  such  a  comfort,'*  ohc  adJtd,  taucily,  "  to  get  all  one's  business  off  one'* 
mind  before  breakfast !  "  . 

Father,  daughter,  and  guest  eat  down  together  sociably  at  the  little 
round  table — the  beat  of  good  neighbours  and  good  friend*  already. 

Three  days  later,  one  of  the  London  news-boys  got  his  business  off  hit 
I  before  breakfast.     His  district  was  Diana  Street,  Piuilico  j  and  tlio 
last  of  tlie  morning's  newspapers  which  he  disposed  of,  was  the  newspaptr 
he  left  at  Mrs.  Oldcrshaw'n  door. 
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Ft  would  1m>  clitricull  to  say  much  more  tlian  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Brakra 
tm  the  modern  tendency  to  Landscape  Painting.    Any  on   WBO  leoobeB  on 
thi*  theme  must  re-arrangf,  collect,  nnd  criticizo  what  he  has  Mutter 
mid   down  bis  works.      In  comparing  our  arts  with   t]  books 

nod  Uomiii:-,   mil    indeed    wiili    those  of  the    medieval    tad   B 

1*7  we  cannot  but  perceive  how  much  of  otir  attention  is  direct. 

nature.     The  ancients  were  occupied  with  the  affair!  of  civil 
lift  almeet  •  The,  pftsrioai    sratimeats,  and  the  tmtn 

aeeroc-1  H  Ibem  the  only  fitting  subjects  of  art.     Not  did   the}-  regard  tin; 
as  conducing  to  the  luxuries  nnd  comforts  of  daily 
The  beauty  of  mountain,  Bea,  and  sunlight  Ihcy  n.  ■  •  i 
but  they  did  not  care  to  represent  it  as  it  stood  before  them.     Kvetv 
of  nature  became  humanized  before  the  Greeks  admitted  it  within  tin-  pale 
of  art.     It  was  not   the  river,  or  the  tree,  or  the  cloud  they  fought  to 
reproduce ;   but  the  god  of  streams,   the  Dryad,  nnd  tin-  natter  of  the 
(1  ;l  ■  these  personals  the  Greek*  could  »vmpatlii CO.      A  divim: 
being,  nut   rarj  dSflofOBl  i"  kind  from  himself,  was  always  present  to  a 
Greek.      The  notion  of  personality  in  God,  in  nature,  sod  in  man  so  tilled 
hi*  intellect  that  it  left  room  for  none  beside.     Very  little  of  this  Matin 
remain*  to  us.     Our  monotheistic  1 1  lad  tin-  dtigma  of  the  creation, 

hare  entirely  destroyed  the  belief  in  deities  of  woods,  and  waves,  and 
Mountains.  Spiritual  conceptions  have  supplanted  the  concrete  farms  of 
Greek  mythology,  nnd  art  has  Bought  to  wproMDl  lubjecta  of  n  more 
reflective  and  less  external  character.  Wo  havo  little  power  over  sculpture, 
bat  annate,  poetry,  and  landscape  painting  flourish. 

Again,  the  beauty  of  man  was  always  prominent  to  tin-  Greeks  in 
rinds,  in  the  dnncea  and  pi  of  thoii   r.li-i..urt 

ritual,  and  on  the  plains  of  El  is,  where  all  JTellns  Bstt  to  watch  the 
teotcsta  of  her  athletes.  To  the  development  of  the  body  they  paid  an 
almost  exclusive  attention.  Gymnastics  constituted  the  whole  edocattofl 
ufa  Spartan  youth,  nnd  the  musao  which  Plato  added  to  this  Irak 
consisted  for  the  mc*t  part  in  a  cultivation  of  hartnonloni  Motin  rats,  and 
•Tan  BPMh  "  of  the  beautiful.     Modern  ■  -x-ii-ty  in  this  re- 

•»  placed  upon  rjtiite  a  different  footinjr.    Instead  of  seeing  the  human 
Constantly  bare  before  us,  and  of  rejoicing  by  experience  and  by  sympathy 
in  the  loveliness  and  strength  of  w>  II- trained  limbs,  to  unrover  the  person 
is  considered  a  disgrace,  and  tucdiorval  Christianity  bus  taught  us  an  ah 
morbid  contempt  for  the  flesh.    Our  clumsy  clothing,  and  the  awkwardness 
of  on-  istract  attention  from  the  beauty  of  man,  nnd  leave  it 

itself  with  other  kinds  of  Dnturnl  grace. 

vol.  xi.— xo.  63.  1\, 
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Again,  it  must  \x»  remembered  that  every  man  of  Greece  and  Rome 
had  political  and  milil.iry  interests,  which  absozbed  Lis  activity,  and 
prevented  liim  from  becoming  self-engrossed  in  moaJtsirton,  or  in  merely 
private  mutters.      Each    iudiviiluul  cili  f  TBSt    importance  to  the 

state  when  wars  were  Dtqttent  Mid  the  families  froi..  he  soldier 

•  be  statesman  came  were  few.  In  modern  days  the  size  of  nation* 
relieves  each  iudiridual  from  thoso  responsibilities  which  weighed  upon  a 
citizen  of  Greece  or  Home.  The  business  of  public  life  ia  not  sufficient  to 
exercise  the  faculties  of  all  the  cultivated  classes.  There  remains  a  large 
body  of  men  who  hare  to  seek  within  tbcrnwdves  the  object  of  their 
Ifiti rest,  and  to  whom  politics  presents  no  attraction*.  Hence  solitn 
►■mi,  sad  btroapoodcD,  and  Ui  111,1.11,'  holy  which  loves  to  be  alone  with 
nature,  1mm  i  pltM  iii  modern  psychology.  A  morbid  sense  of  isolation 
results,  which  has  been  admirably  depicted  by  Goethe  in  his  Faust.  This 
character,  to  classic  thinkers,  would  have  seemed  unreal  and  moruttr.- 
the  last  degree.  They  would  have  shrunk  from  it*,  unhealthy  self-analysis 
and  cons';, ui.  brooding  over  private  pains.  But  in  modern  society  it  has 
a  deep  and  far-spread  truth.      It  represents  a  i  of  human  life 

ivIi'kIi  is  almost  uuivenml,  and  winch  constitutes  the  special  gravity  of 
modern,  as  distinct  from  ancient  modes  of  thought.  The  vast  importance 
of  tli-  >h':  face  of  nature  undof  God  is  here  asserted.     Faust, 

in  the  anguish  of  his  scepticism,  looking  at  the  moonlight,  longs  to  1 
uiT  upon  the  hills,  or  on  the  meadows,  and  to  bathe  away  in 

[led  light  and  dew.     When   passion  is  Bteti  th  the  sense  of 

duty  in  his  soul,  ho  seeks  the  mOTTnltins      We  iirnl  hi  in  among  trees  and 
caverns,  listening  to  the  tcmjM'st  and  endeavouring  to  lose  his  l.i 
troubles  in   tho    contemplation  of  eternal  nature.      Again,  after    the 
catastrophe  of  Margaret's  episode  it  is  among  the  fields,  and  pine*,  and 
waterfalls  of  Switzerland  that  Paul  recruits  bis  shattered  ntnogth. 

Nature  is  always  made  th«  antidote  of  human  ills.  Its  peace  contrasts 
with  our  unrest,  its  nnhmkeu  continuity  with  our  changefulnesa,  the  order 
of  its  reclining  seasons  with  our  chaotic  history,  the  dm 
powers  with  our  ephemeral  lease  of  life,  its  calm  indifTerencK  with  our 
frctfulncsfl  and  intolerance  of  pain.  Shakspcare,  in  his  play  of  As  1'yu 
J. tit  Jt,  lias  expressed  this  aspect  of  modem  BentUQeol  with  regard  W 
nature.  The  lyrics  "  Under  die  greenwood  tree,"  nnd  "  Blow,  blow,  then 
winter  wiud,-' most  delicately  point  'lie  contrast  we  have  tried  to  dm*. 
But  since  the  days  of  Shakspeare  the  love  of  natural  beauty  hat*  increased 
and  been  developed,  lie,  and  the  men  of  bis  liinv,  cared  for  the  colour*, 
nnd  the  scents,  nnd  the  freshness  of  the  outer  world  with  the  keen  sensi- 
bilitisa  of  youth.    Mtnvi  ppennost  in  their  thenghtsj,  l"vcd 

the  earth  u»  a  plsasTge-grcnBd  in  which  he  passed  his  time.  The  idea  of 
baton  us  a  v.iet  power — instinct  with  divinity,  final  v. i.uii  the  human 
soul,  in  aolitude,  might  draw  great  thoughts  and  inspirations — had  not  yet 
occurred  to  them.  They  did  not  find  in  landscape  a  mirror  of  their  own 
emotions,  or  transfer  the  feelings  of  humanity  to  inanimate  objects. 

This   kind   of  jwitheistic  c    has   grown   up   of  late   rears. 
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Boowenu   led    li   it  by  the   doctrine  which  bo  preached   of 
to  a  state  of  nature.     In  the  old  age  of  feudal  clrilUatlon  mm  imagined  a 
golden  period  ftf  youth,  before  the  growth  <>f  MatMMft  and  class  pn-i 
the*.     Naked  savage  life  appeared  to  them,  lmlf  throttled  by  the  el 
and  bandages  of  centuries,  to  be  the  true  condition  of  the  human   I 
And  when   tho  throe*  which  shock    Bttrop*,  destroy  ine   the  oN   '■'■■■' 
social  order,  had  produced  a  scepticism  in  the  hearts  of  many.  Nature  and 
her  undisturbed  repose  became  tin  ige  for  them  ta  tnfl  tunuili  of 

the  world.  Removing  their  faith  from  man,  and  from  the  god  of  his 
imagination,  they  reposed  it  in  Nature,  and  in  the  spirit  that  controlled 
the  elements-  In  England,  Word* worth  became  the  high-priest  of  this 
creed.     Shelley, and  Keats,  and  Ooleridg  Ill t  men  w»y,cotitr:linfi'il 

to  raider  El  nd  bfltMBtian  over  thought.     The  point  la  which 

all  agreed,  was  reverence  for  Nature  as  the  source  of  intellectual 
enjoyment  and  mon  lOtt,     They  were  not  content  with  the  si 

attention  which  had  i  to  her  moru  Hiperficaal  aspects  by  preceding 

poets.  They  ransacked  her  deeper  secrets,  dwelling  alone  with 
exercising  their  powers  of  observation  on  the  mfattteal  hftddent*,  :iinl 
making  pictures  from  hitherto  neglected  aeene&  Kfla,  In  t r-it li,  had 
dr*«ended  from  the  Inch  towtf  it  Ul  humanity,  whence  he  had  been  wont 
to  cast  a  cureless  and  half-patronuing  eye  upon  the  hills  and  pasture*  that 
surrounded  him.  From  that  time  forward  he  has  learned  to  recognise  that 
nly  are  men  interesting  t  >  mankind,  Imt.  that  also  in  the  world  itself 
there  is  a  dignity  and  loreuneaa  which  he  CMUI  stu-iy  with  humility  and 
patience.  This  is  a  great  lwaon,  the  whole  value  of  which  has  hardly  yet 
been  recognized.  But  the  progress  of  the  age  in  physical  science,  and  in 
the  facilities  of  locomotion,  tend  to  make  it  every  day  more  widely  felt. 
The  more  wo  know  ef  the  universe,  as  re.veah-d  to  us  by  chemistry, 
geology,  astronomy,  ami  all  our  otai  r  instruments  of  discovery,  the  less  we 
boast  that  man  is  the  centre  of  all  things.  The  world  and  its  Immensity 
necessarily  occupy  our  thoughts  more  duly  than  in  days  when  wars 
and  politics  and  metaphysical  dNcussion  filled  the  minds  of  men.  And 
while  wo  traverse  new  countries  to  satisfy  our  curiosity,  or  for  the  sake  of 
health  nnd  pleasure,  the  various  objects  of  as  I  sfW(  presented  to  our 

eyes,  explained  by  science,  or  admired  for  tin  ir  intrinsic  beauty,  must 
extend  our  observation,  nnd  di  -  cares  from  petty  griefs  and  from 

the  sense  of  personal  importance. 

The  highest  claims  of  landscape  painting  rest  Opoo  the.  promptitude 
with  which  it   has  arisen  to  satt«fy,  to  lead,   t      i  ,  „,  to  instruct, 

and   to    Immortalize   these  modern   tendencies  of  fannua    intellect.     It 
hi  a  new  form  of  art,  because  the  warn"   rroai  which  it  spring*,  is  new; 
because  the  phase  of  life  to  which  it  is  adapted  has  so  recent  nn  Origin. 
The  Greeks,  and  the  Itnliani  of  tin.-  Kenaissnnce,  did  not  need   It, 
they  wen-  with  the  beauty  of  man.     They  lived  in  the  two  boy- 

hood* and  spring-times  of  the  world;  but  when  the  bloom  of  youth 

nwav,  and  reflection  led  the  mind  from  man  to  nature,   Inndacapo 
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then  began — at  first  feebly,  an  an  adjunct  to  figure  painting,  then  timidly 
asserting  for  itself  an  independent  q  hi  re,  and  lastly,  in  our  days,  > 
to  the  dignity  of  mi  original  fine  art  in  which  the  spirit  of  llic  ago  reflect* 
iteelf  no  1cm  distinctly  than  in  music  and  in  poetry. 

If  we  ate   now  able  to  see  why  landscape  painting  lias  assumed  so 

prominent  a  place  among  the  art*  of  modern  time*,  it  may  be  well  lo  a»k 

vex  what  tpedal  :i;  is,  anil  to  review  tlie  condi 

:   whiih   it  flondabca  in  our  own  B  Hu  object  of  all  art  it 

of  representation.     "  The  first  and  last  tiling  required  of  genius  is 

love   of  truth,"   said  Goethe.     "To  hold  the  minor   up  to  nature"  is 

another  maxim  which  applies  to  art.     We  expect  from  the  iiiiful 

transcript  of  the  truth   in   nature.     Tin:  more   of  thia  truth  given,  Ui« 

greater  is  the  art..       A-  a  .-cuiptir  represents  the  human  form,  with  human 

thoughts    tnd     piis-i.jiirt    shining    ifcroogh     its    In  amy,    *o    in    landscape 

painting  the  artist  seeks  to  show  us  scenes  of  oat  j   and 

bn  LineaB,  with   nature's  moods  depicted  on  their  features.     The  cxptea- 

mi1    ut  which  u  face  is  dead  and  meaningless,  may  be  compared 

to  the  "  effects  "  of  landscape  painting.     The  greatest  artist  is  lie  wbo 

i  u  -I  I'l./t  most  powerfully  the  Heeling  smiles  of  sunlight  and  of  vapour, 

i In'   lowering   monacal  of  gathering  tempest*,  ami   idl    thoM    transitory 

aspects  and    rare   condition*  of  the  atmosphere  ffhtth    BOB)  be  studied, 

waited  for,  observed,  and  reni.inl.M-n-'l.      'l'|K.  artist  stands  between  nature 

und  the  men  around  him.     It  is  his  duty  to  make  them  see  what  tiny 

have  not  accn  before,  to  make  them  feel  what  they  have  not  fell,  and 

think  what,  tiny  have   not  thought.      His  eyes  are  constantly  fixed  upon 

l hi    beauties  of  tin:  world,  vhlli    thru*  an:  bent  upon  tin-  common  things 

of  life,     lie  must  Select  tot  them  the  worthiest  objects  of  their  coutuat- 

jilatii.n,  and  exhibit  these  under  the  most  favourable  aspects,  so  as  to 

draw    Ibrth   their   hidden    loveliness   mid   make   meat    prominent    those 

jii.iliiiii  which  constitute  their  dignity.      By  so   doing  ho  will  cultivate 

iJKiiliii.'H  of  ohceevation  in  many  minds  which  have  been  dead  to  nil  tbo 

influences  of  tho  outer  world.     It  is  only  through  the  medium  of  pictures 

that  some  people,  have  conn:  tO  can:  for  nature.     And  all  of  us  are  alivo 

to  the  advantage  of  possessing  portrait!  at*  historic  scenes  which  we  can 

never   visit,  or  of  realms  of  beauty   which  supply  our  fancy  with   new 

loveliness  to  fed  opoa.     Tims  fresh  sources  of  interest  are  continually 

being  opened   DP,      The  education  which  before  consisted    in    a    painful 

effort  to  understand  conditions  widely  different  from  our  own,  is  rendered 

less  difficult     We  see  before  us  what  we  read  about.     And  the  thoughts 

and  feelings  of  other  races  and   of  Other   ages   an:    Interpreted  to  our 

imagination    by   familiarity    with    the  natural   scenery   proper   to   lb*ir 

development.     No   OM   who  In   alive   to    the   influences  of  climate  and 

physical  circumstance  in  forming  national  character  will  dcprooLria  the 

value  of  this  "  loen!  colouring"  procured  for  us  by  landscape.     .Nor  is  it 

less  delightful  to  possess  Bomc  portion  of  familiar  beauty  constantly  before 

cur  eyes.     The  fields  which  VM  \wn  known,  tho  flowers  which  wo  have 

lovi'il,  by  painting    an   secured    to   us   from    the   mutabilities  of  time. 


carry  pieces  of  the  countrj  into  our  London  homes,  and,  Kitting  in 
OUT  room,  may  traverse  cities  of  the  past,  desert  sands,  and  "  the 
un  footed  sea;  "  or  turn  to  dwell  with  interest  upon  the  hedgerow*,  nests, 
and  primroses  of  England.  If,  as  ire  hnvc  tried  to  prove,  there  is  an 
innate  love  in  mod  for  nature,  no  picture  that  patiently  mid 

truthfully    n- veals   her    eharael    •••    Will    MNn   too  small   :i!nl    insignificant. 
i-- drawn  trim  poetry  ami   a  deep  mOTItl   from   tin-  simplest 
that  grow*.     And  this  should  be  the  painter's  aim,     As  a  priest 
of  Nature,  lie  must  recognize  her  power  in  (.very  fain,  from  the  linen* 
rncntaof  men  down  to  the  outlines  of  the  meanest  lurk 

It  lui?  b04D  well  said  that  every  picture  ought  to  be  a  painted  poem. 
For  poetry  la  truth  appealing  t<>  tie  intellect,  reflected  from  it,  and  bbj> 
takin  •  hts  and  feelings  of  mankind.     To  be  true  poetry  it 

must  excite  the  imagination,  and  oonnent  Itself  with  sympathies  that  arc 
universal  in  the  world.     It  stand-;  m  id wny  between  reality  ami  thought 
Poetry  has  well  been  called  M the  lx.-nui.iful  investiture  of  fact."     In  tlii.-i 
sense  a  picture  is  half  an   idea,  and  half  a  thing.     To  give  in  words  or 
forms  a  full  description  of  any  natural  object  would  be  impossible.     The 

I  must  select;  and  the  process  of  selection  resolves  itself  into  a 
representation  of  mental  [tupisaticne.  Whatever  conduce*  to  the  vivid- 
ness and  complctencsi  of  the  impression  renders  the  poem  more  exact  and 
true.  But  multitudes  of  details  fowled  in,  observed  with  undue  reference 
•:r  individual  Importance,  and  copied  with  neglect  of  the  main  pur- 
pose i  rk  in  hand,  distort)  Iho  conception,  Unity  and  the  con- 
trolling intellect  are  necessary  fur  u  wonc  of  art.  Plato,  when  describing 
a  good  essay,  compared  it  to  an  animal.  lie  meant  that  it  should  be  an 
organic  whole,  dominated  by  some  central  thought,  and  cohering  in  such  a 
way  that  tlic  nbstraetion  or  addition  of  any  important  part  would  mar  its 

wiry.      And   tliia  metaphor  maybe  applied  to  every  work   of  art. 
bear  peoph   ■■■■:>•  thai  some  landscape  is  well  copied  from  a  beau- 
tiful scene,  bul  thai  it  aOM  nor.  make  a  picture.     It  lins  too  much  or  too 
,n  it.     Yuu  cannot  trace  ita  meaning.     Your  eye  does  not  rest  Open 
some  central  fact  to  which  all  others  are  subordinate.     In  the  same  way 
we  might  condemn  a  poem  which  called  itself  on  idyll,  or  a  picture  of 

icted  our  attention  from  the  current  of  tho 
story,  or  been-.!  Dthor  had  turned  aside  to  tnlk  of  flowers  when 

pr>-at  interests  were  at  stake.  It  would  be  useless  for  the  artist  to  exclaim, 
"I  saw  tilings  as  I  painted  them;"  or  fa  the  poet  to  answer  that  the 
story  as  h  Srsl  wa.i  eiicuml.i-rcd  with  extraneous  incidents.      Wu 

should  reply,  it  might  have  bec-n  in  nature  and  in  life  ;  but  what 

we  want  in  art  is  some  one  object  fur  our  contemplation,  6ome  choice 
piece  of  beauty,  some  inM  motive  thought.  Your  intellect  was  not 
enough  nt  work.  Ton  painted  everything  you  sow  before  you.  You 
did   i  one  Impression  which   it   nude  upon  your  mind,  and 

carefully  avoid  all  matters   that  might  iutcrlcu  with  its  transmission  to 
rt'-men." 
:more,  n  poem  must  contain  sonic  idea.     And  this  include!  lUc 
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question  of  how  Tor  landscapes  can  be  made  l'  of  thought  and 

clear  tliat,  ia  cider  to  make   than  play  this  part,  some 
human  (sentiment  m  'tb  iho  scenes  they  represent.     The 

earliest  landscape  j  aahl  to  give  their  pictures  interest  by  placing 

a  group  of  persons  in  the  foreground,  engaged  in  some  suggestive 
pation.  Thus  Claude  filled  up  hia  pastorals  with  shepherd*,  and  will 
dances  under  trees,  while  Snlvator  Rosa  peopled  Uia  gloomy  caverns  and 
dark  eheMunt  woods  he  loved  to  paint,  vita  bandits  and  soldiers.  IJubeue, 
ia  the  celebrated  landscape  of  tin-  I'iiti  Gallery  at  Florence,  1ms  painted 
the  story  of  Ulysses  landing  after  hi.i  o]  up  wreck  on  the  shores  of  Phasacis 
beneath  tin;  p.ilucc*  aud  gardens  of  Alcinoua.  The  storm  is  broken  over- 
head ;  vagt  rain-clouds  idling  ofl*  remhid  ua  of  the  tempest  that  is  gone. 
The  flgttrl  si  Ulysses  on  tltsj  phoj  a  suggests  die  fury  of  the  sea  from  which 
ho  has  escaped,  whiles  KjkUMM*  and  her  maidens  seem  to  welcomo  I 
fresh  sunlight  and  repose.     The  corn--  between,  returning  caloj 

ia  nature  and  the  escape  if  tin  m  his,  perils  00  the  sea,  produce 

a  unity  of  conception  that  make*  this  picture  a  fine  poem.  Jinny  of 
Turner's  greatest  works  might  bo  taken  as  examples  of  the  same  sympathy 
between  the  scene  in  nature  and  the  fortunes  of  some  hero  or  historic 
panniagt-     But  the  laa  untor  need  not  depend  so  imu 

ua  in  the  cases  we  huvo  eit.il  npon  human  Interest,    He  may  indicate  U 
even  in  n  more  subordinate  degree.     Perhaps  tho  most  generally  attr  > 
of  Turner's  pictures  is  tho  "  Fighting  Temeraire."     This  painting  teerai 
with  objects  and  associations  tiiat  provoke  tho  warmest  sympathy ;  and 
yet  tl.o  liiirn.'in  1  represented  is  entirely  in  the  background.     The 

sun  is  setting  over  the  sou,  while  tho  crescent  moon  stands  cold  and  clear 
to  eastward.  Between  the  ttOsi  i  tod  the  moonlight  a  black  steamer- tug 
is  drawing  an  old  chip  of  war  to  her  Inst  resting -place.  The  sun  in  going 
i.  and  night  is  coming  on ;  but  die  red  beams  of  the  evening  till 
upon  the  steamer,  while  thaw!  I  ej  "he  veteran 

■Up  look  spectral  in  thu  pnlu  light  of  rlw  imoi  a.  The  paUtoa  of  this 
picture  depends  upon  the  sympathy  which  it  taoltefl  :u  u^  fur  the  vast, 
helpless  man-of-war.      Men   have-  always  i  owl  attachmenl  to 

thets   shins*     Argo  was  tl   H   bind  of  goddess,  nnd   Catullus 

wrote  a  sonnet  to  hia  favourite  skiff.     Equally  in  modern  times  arc  I 
ships  regard,  d  u  Ifilua]  ;  i.um. 

But,  again,   it  ia  possible  to  make  a  poem  in  landscape  from  even 
simpler   elements.     The  mind  of  man  serves  for  nature's  mirror,  but  it 
laei  her  scenes  precisely  t  .voken  some  feelings 

in  hi.«  heart  which  he  endeavours  '"  iMBaffe  to  canvas,  in  connection  with 
tho  forma   and  colour*   that   exoir ad    khan        V,    slj    know  how  calm, 
solemnity,  and  rest  are  associated  with  sunset,  and  how  sunri- 
fcrent  emotion-  active  and  joyous  character.    This  is  the  sin 

instance  which  can  be  found  of  human  feeling  insensibly  connected  with 
external  scones.     To  a  painter,  these  asaocuvinus  hv-  lung  communii 

I-  with  Baton  become  more  intense  iii  degree  and  mora  varied  in 
kind.     Every  mood  of  mind,  grave,  gay,  sublime,  languid,   tender,  or 
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Impassion  s  its  echo  in  soma  phase  of  natural  beauty.     These  he 

paints,  and  these  it  is  the  critic's  and  * pec-uvtor's  task  to  read.  Of  course 
theae  different  animating  ideas  cannot  be  of  a  very  complex  or  multiform 
description.  Iiko  tho  thoughts  which  music  represent-,  Ibi  Ihooni  bI 
landscape  must  be  simple  and  confined  within  a  narrow  sphere.  But  they 
•tilmit  of  exquisite  gradations  and  the  most  delicate  expression.  In  a  summer 
Afternoon,  such  as  Giorgioao  painted,  wo  find  peace,  the  peace  of  p- 
cont.  Alter  the  tone,  make  it  gayer  and  lens  rich,  then  a 

kind  of  peace  suggests  itself,  Its*  ■  «i  luxurious  tlian  the  calm  of 

the  Venetian's  thought,  more  commonplace  and  (it  for  daily  uses.  Sunsets 
over  broad  flat  lands;  a  promontory  running  out  into  a  dourly  sky, 
wsrea  beneath,  and  seagulls  wheeling  at  iu  base;  a  solitary  amp  :<t 
sunrise ;  cypress-trees  or  poplars  bent  by  winds,  beside  a  ruined  tOVtt — 
atriko  different  notea  of  loneliness  and  melancholy.  Branches  dashed 
together  in  the  forest,  or  surf  strewn  with  spars  chafing  against  stones, 
tell  us  of  strife  and  anguish,  danger  and  unrest.  In  sunlight  on  broad 
leadows  we  w«  plenty  anl  recalling  days  of  quiet    I  Qflt 

crowned  with  It  SBttOI  aTJfssrflaoaa  to   spend  more 

in  such  illustrations  of  the  poetical  thoughts  which  may  be  convoyed 
through  landscape  painting.  Association  governs  all  tho  actions  of  our 
mind,  and  if  the  artist  but  feels  strongly,  and  expresses  to  the  best  I 

ty  what  he  has  felt,  his  work  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  of  value.  It  m 
only  to  the  greatest  run  ffati  high  poetic  iimpi ration  is  vouchsafed.  They 
roost  rtand  alone.  Their  intuition-  into  nature,  whether  expressed  in 
form  and  colour  as  by  Turner,  or  in  music  as  by  Beethoven,  or  in  wr.r.ln 
as  by  8hellcy,  arc  the  highi  M  utterances  of  nit.  But  the  prieathund  of 
the  beautiful  has  ma  Mid  it  la  il.o  painter's  privilege  that,  even 

though  ba  do  not  stand  ami  ■  poet*  of  the  world,  ho  yet  can  OBbodjr 

in  his  works  those  emotions  which  rand  numbers  feel)  whloh  few  can 
express  in  words,  and  which,  from  their  purity,  universality,  and  noble- 
are  truly  poetical. 
Tl»u  I  a  dwelt  upon  the  poetry  which  every  picture  ought  lo 

aim  at,  many  valunt.le  work,  may  DO  ptodoood  wfcich  cm  I  nated 

only  ss  cl  acid  descriptions;  of  scenery  and  natural  objeota.     So 

much  hat  been  said  respecting  the  place  and  purposes  of  "  topographical " 
painting  by  Mr.  Kuskin,  and  by  tha  able  author  of  a  Painttr'i  (famf  I 
lamd$l  that  wc  need  not  enter  into  a  further  discussion  of  iu  Eft 
A  good  critic  will  always  disc.'.  I.  tho  picture  winch  akaa  at  nothing  more 
than  topographical  exactitude.  But  it  is  not  an  uncommon  fault  of 
people  who  pretend  to  criticize  our  exhibitions,  that  they  clos-?  pictures 
almost  entirely  by  reference  to  their  subject,  awarding  higher  praise  to 
some  transcript  of  grand  scenery,  whloh  is  simply  a  good  map,  than  tiny 
bestow  upon  the  less  striking  and  more  uuobtruaive  subject,  which  has 
passed  through  the  mind  of  an  imaginative  man,  and  by  his  thought  hss 
been  ek'vated  into  poetry.  We  wish,  still,  to  confine  attention  to  the 
imaginative  style  of  landscape  painting.  Speaking  generally,  wo  may 
discern  two  gnat  elaasta  into  which  this  style  divides  itself.     The  one  is 
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contented  wit:,  I  shnpk  effect*  of  colour,  and  of  light  ami  linAt, 

deliberately  sacrificing  til   minor   details  in  order  to  produce  a  picture 
which  shall  stimulate  the  ini;igi nation,  and  not  fatigue  it  by  ibe  e:I 
mil,  .in.     David  Cox  is  the   chief  TepttiaslllstivO  of  ihb  styl«. 

His  work  gives  unfailing  pleasure  to  it  have  a  knowledge 

.in J  vivid  fancy.  It  is  full  of  suggestions.  It  rouses  our  imaginat 
the  MBM  MTMftbla  way  as  sketches  and  design*  by  the  great  marten  do. 
Much  is  left  to  be  conceived  and  filled  in  by  the  spectator.  This  com- 
munic.itet  a  sense  of  activity  to  his  intellect,  and  make*  him  fuel  himself 
to  be  a  fellow-worker  with  the  .-irti.<t.  Id  the  effect  produced  upon  bio. 
Hut  great  as  this  style  tn;*y  beooai  !o  the  bands  of  SO  artist  like  Cox,  il 
cannot  be  considered  the  highest  spin  r.  i  landscap  painting.  The  other, 
and  in  our  opinion  the  greater  school,  aims  at  n  more  downright  rendering 
of  actual  fact.  It  neglects  no  characteristic  detail,  since  every  accessory 
may  in  itself  lie  suggestive,  and  contribute  to  the  general  efihet.  Picture* 
of  this  order  cannot  bo  understood  at  a  glance.  They  require  attention, 
and  repay  it  by  the  new  beauties  which  may  constantly  be  found  in  them, 
Tunicr  b  thi  chief  im;isut  of  this  style.  Tm  Ml  works  we  see  that  he  hat 
sought  to  give  the  moot  BOtftot  realization  of  the  object  which  he  studied, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  communicate  to  us  the  impression  which  it  nude 
on  him.  The  grcutest  landscape  painting  is  that  which  i»  AtUett,  which 
CcprOWtl  most,  so  long  ns  every  detail  be  subordinate  to  one  dominant 
conception.  Tlierefore,  in  considering  his  subject,  the  artist  should  not 
;:        "logical  features,  the  regetatii  of  the  soil,  the 

tree*,  the  animal  lift,  the  cultivation,  the  bouses,  and  the  people — •_•-. 

tiling,  iii  short,  which  may  render  his  portrait  of  the  scene  complete.      H  I 
should  pay  especial  attention  to  weather,  for  upon  the  change*  I 

•id  thoM  effect*  whieli  we  before  compared  to  expression  in  the  human 
countenance.  In  this  minute  and  patient  Inbour  he  will  fellow  the  steps 
of  the  greatest  masters,  of  Tintoretto,   Titian,  Raphael,  and   Yehuqucs; 

in, p  need  he  be  afraid  of  the  scorn  which  hoi  been  thrown  on  the 
Bapl  shoo!  fur  forcing  cvt-ry  detail  on  our  attention  with  equal 

power.  Since  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  pictures  which  commit 
(liia  error  W  e  entirely  wrong  in  their  ideal  of  art.  The  cardinal  rule  that 
cannot  be  too  much  insisted  on  is  this : — That  detail  is  only  valuable  in 
bo  far  ns  it  builds  up  a  single  and  characteristic  seen,-.  Any  bet  which  is 
superfluous,  or  which  strikes  a  note  at  all  discordant  with  the  keynote  of 
the  picture,  must  be  ruthlessly  discarded,  however  beautiful.  The  neglect 
of  this  rule  has  led  the  pre— Raphael;  us  often  Into  error.  Bui  their  faili 
iniir.t  not  deter  painters  from  the  true  mad  to  the  loftiest  ends  of  ait. 

We  may  now  turn  from  a  consideration  of  the  scope  and  aims 
landscape  painting  to  review  the  present  state  of  il*  tion  in  our 

country.     Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  rank  which  different  styles 
of  painting  ought  to  take,  landscape  i»  clearly  the  mo-it  gi 
lion  of  the  preeeal  century.    \\'<  :  >  far  surpassed  in  figure  a 

iug  by  the  great  masters  •  f  Italy      Sculpture  can  hardly  be 
SO  feeble  are  its  achievements  in  our  day ;  but  landscape  has  attained 
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dignity  and  a  power  in   I  in  arnica  all  efforts  of  ull  other  schools 

bar*  Only  bccii  ili«  prcliifli'.  Etal  llieagh  iMl  .-.it  li.i.>  -mcli  important  claims 
upon  our  sympathy,  full  justice  has  not  yt-t  been  done  it.  The  system  of 
classifying  styles  of  painting  into  high   and  low   tends  to  mislead  our 

■  •«nt.  Newspaper  critics  always  speak  in  terms  of  disappointment  of 
an  exhibition  where  there  it  mudh  landscape,  Utd  r^rct  the  grand  old 
days  of  figure  paint  i'  doubt  the  greatest  grasp  of  Intellect,  and  the 

••t  comprehension  of  human  interests  are  exhibited  in  producing 
such  works  as  thosu  of  Raphael   and    Michael   Angelo.     Their  value,  as 

neons  of  cilucutiiiti,  inasmuch  ns  they  di*plny  the  passions,  thoughts, 
attempts,  achievements,  and  aspirations  of  humanity,  fcir  transcends  that 
of  any  landscnpc  paintings.  We  might  as  well  compare  Wordsworth's 
studies  of  nature  with  Hhakspearc's  plays,  as  place  Turner  on  a  par  with 
.Raphael.  Both  are  good,  tml  the  kind  ll  ditlerrnf.  We  must  look  for 
teh,  and  to  weigh  them  ia  the  icata  ;r;ain-t  nne  another  is 
mere  nonsense.  Besides,  it  must  be  remembered  that  at  the  present  day 
wo  have  no  Raphaels  or  ShakBpeares  to  distract  attention  from  our  Turner* 
and  Wordsworths.  It  is  more  honourable  to  produce  original  worka  of 
an  excellence  which  ha*,  bean  never  (vpialled  :n  Bona  narrow  sphere  of  art, 
than  tu  kt rive  in  vain  lor  ever  to  .tx-r-tid    thi.se   height!  whieh  have  Wen 

cd  before  us  by  a  race  of  giants.     What  we  hare  to  do,  W  are  must 
out  Uits  line  of  criticism,  is  to  compare  the  landscapes  of  our  day 
with  the  figure  pictures  of  our  day,  and  to  judge  which  style  of  art  has, 
tifltr  ilt  turn  kind,  succeeded  beat.     Wo  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  the 
palm  to  landscape  painting;  but,  in  order  to  a]  its  Ih:uh  , 

require  tome  special  education,  trained  habit*  of  attention]  familiarity 
with  nature,  nml  knowledge  of  the  difficoltiai  of  ark  The  painter  strives 
to  copy  nature.    With  bim  art  tst  cclart  aim.    And  when  hi  baa  pro- 

I  some  careful,  U-mperate,  and  studied  work,  the  uncultivated  critic 
saya  : — "Any  one  can  imitate  what  he  sees.  I  saw  just  such  a  landscape 
yesterday.  (Jive  mc  imagination,  loftineaa,  and  power."  As  very  few 
people  care  for  the  beauty  of  poetry  and  music,  there  art  few  who  really 
love  nature.  What  most  of  us  geek  among  the  Alps  is  air  and  exercise 
and  novelty ;  and  very  few  indeed  have  eyes  to  sec,  or  memories  to  recol- 
lect, the  finest  scenes  which  they  hnve  visited.  Their  impression*  pass 
away  from  them,  and  nothing  i*  left  behind.     It  ia  natural  that  landscajie 

log  should  be   tedious,  unintelligible,  and    insignificant  to  critic*  of 

law.    Bat  every  one  can  appj  ore  painting!    Bare  We  hare 

a  story,  a  glimpse  of  I i P< ■ ,  something  with  which  our  own  nature  renders 
Bja  nmiliar.  Moat  men  arc  dubious  about  mountains,  trees,  and  the 
colours  of  the  sky  or  sea,  but  every  one  thinks  that  he  can  judge  a  fnec. 
1*  it  pretty  or  ugly,  rare  or  common  ?  What  docs  it  say  7  What  is  tli.it 
ninn  telling  to  the  woman  with  the  fun  7  To  read  expression  is  our  daily 
task,  and  the  outward  gestures  of  the  body  wo  8U  interpret  from  experi- 

but   to  understand   the  mce   of  a   landscape  require!  i 

natural  susceptibility  to  form  and  colour  and  composition — KM 

11  -i 
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s  own  snVc,  and  a  truer  lovo  of  art  and  nature.  Tbcro- 
i  believe  that  oultivnted  people  take  a  genuine  deli;:' 
landscape  printing,  it  follows  that  the  ignorant  nnd  those  who  have  n 
smattering  of  knowledge  gnined  from  historic*  of  art,  quote  the  verdict  of 
U  in  dispraise  of  landscape,  and  exalt  themselves  by 
fancying  their  taste  too  lofty  to  admire  its  trivial  charms.  Setting  asido 
the  higher  claim*  of  landscape  painting,  the  \m  it  meet*  and  con- 

quers inuy  iv.isonably  bo  ndduoed  in  ita  defence.  The  grandest  things 
in  native  must  be  painted  from  memory.  Her  effects  are  evanescent,  and 
the  impressions  Humped  by  them  upon  the  painter's  mind  mint  I*  so  vivid 
as  to  remain  there  and  to  reproduce  themselves,  when  wanted,  with  reality. 
This  implies  vast  powers  of  memory,  long  study,  nnd  complete  command 
over  tin-  ri  II.'  who  linn  the  greatest  knowledge  of  natural 

facts,  and  the  most  vigorous  imagination,  will  succeed  best.  The  figure 
painter  can  git  more  help  from  his  models  than  the  marine  or  landscape 
Daintar  from  Ml  studies.  The  one  can  recur  again  and  again  to  nature, 
the  other  has  seen  once,  and  sees  no  more,  the  phase  of  lovtiisMM  which 
first  suggested  to  his  mind  llm  picture.  Wo  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to 
deny  that  the  difficulties  of  the  artist  who  imagines  nomc  dnuantio  scene, 
and  paints  (as  ha  must  do)  the  paaaions  of  its  characters  from  DM  I 
greater  f.ir. 

Landscape  pointing  in  oil,  which  must  bo  considered  the  highest  branch 
Of  this  art,  has  hardly  had  a  fair  chance  of  influencing  the  publio  during 
the  past  fen  years.     The  tendency  has  been  to  swamp  all  other  exhil. 

i  painting  in  the-  Royal  Academy,  while  the  apaco  which  live  Royal 
Academy  commands  for  Ifsj  exhil  .itinns  remains  the  same.  Before  we 
proceed  to  consider  the  luieillllnl  "bich  landscape  painting  there  rec 
it  will  be  well  to  review  rapidly  the  history  of  other  establishment*  for 
the  display  of  pictures.  The  Rritiah  Institution  in  so  badly  managed,  that 
all  our  best  painter*  who  are  not  Academic iana  havo  ceased  to  send 
pictures  there.     No  law,  whatever,  Beems  to  regulate  the  hanging,  whence 

.lows  that  th*  exhibition  has  grown  worso  and  worm.  Those  artists 
whose  works  are  not  of  the  vulgar  and  fhufcy  stylo  which  pi-dominates  in 
tlie  British  Institution,  are  afraid  to  expose  pictures  refined  Md 

rcmarkablo  for  no  violent  contrast*  of  light  and  shadow,  to  the  nu 
hooil  of  coarse  and  gaudy  paintinqs.  Landscapes  are  especially  damaged 
by  the  "  killing"  contiguity  of  l.rilliunt  ad  aiptnmhim  pictures;  for  their 
tf&dt  depends  upon  their  Uuth  and  eubtlcty  of  oolour.  This  is  no*  so 
much  the  ease  with  figure  subjects.  Their  greatest  qualities  may  still  b*. 
seen  when  the  beauty  of  their  colouring  has  partially  been  lost.  1 
line  landscape  among  bad  pictures  must  be  ruinod.  Turner  used  to  sny 
is  dltwiagi  would  be  "  killed  "  if  exhibited  at  the  Water  Colour 
BsUUdosi  Tinas  ramarki  may  bo  applied  with  equal  force  to  the 
Society  of  British  Artists.  This  matdtntioa  was  fcuml.- 1  frttfa  a  royal 
charter,  and  regulations  closely  modelled  upon  those  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  to  supply  room  for  tlio  pictures  of  those  artista  who,  fur  want 
of  space,  could  not  ■>  the  walls  of  the  Academy.     8oon  alter  it* 
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formation,  the  Academy,  finding  that  it  would  bo  a  formidable  rival,  p:i 
rale  that  no  painter  should  be  eligible  (o  election  as  Associate  who  belonged 
•  to  any  society  of  nrtisU.     'J  tbia  rule   haa  brought  the 

8ooiety  down  to  it*  pf  vcl,  and  our  be«t  artists  of  • 

reputation,  a*  Well  us  the  young  rising  men,  hare  almost  ceased  to  exhibit 
Wa  must  add,  how r  tba  rule  in  qqajtiftB  Ml  la  I  yftas 

rescinded  in  consequent '  iMOtorj  I  flu   Rojftl 

Academy.     Another  tzhibition  of  oil  i 

in  Regent  Street,  cams  to  an  end  about  two  years  ago.     It  was  formed  on 
the  pluu  of  exhibitors  paying  for  hanging  spaoe,  tin  ir  platarea  tint  ' 
subjected  to  the  approval  of  a  i  nmlttat.     This  Bahama  answered  v.. 
a  time.     ]  and  a  great  help  te  young  pata 

lo  landscape  painters,  and  sonic  of  the  finejt  landscapes  "f  lata 
been  exhibited  in  the  Portland  Gallery  after  their  rejection  by  the  British 
Institution  and  the  Academy.     However,  as  the  members  nnd  the  cxhi- 
>itor«  could  not  work  well  together,  and  tho  public  did  not  patronize 

•  xiiilii'i'  !;.  it  expired.       1  In:   i":iil;i f  ChftM  mtOU   iQStfrUtkM   tlM 

the  pressure  < ;  M  that  it- 

r  space  hoe  been  severely  I  in  tho  bitterness  of  disappointment  the 

justice  of  its  verdicts  has  been  called  in  question.     If  success  be  n  proof  of 
asperiority,  the  Royal  Academy  stands  nill  highest  j    DOS  arc  wo  prepared 
to  join  in  any  blame  which  may  be  thrown  upon  a    BodatJ  (fiftl 
flour i  for  years,  and  haa  produced  n  many  noble  nnd 

illustrious  painters.     Still,  it  ,  thai   laodacape  painting 

miner*  more  than  other  stylos  of  art  from  tho  small  —  "m'lB1  AMl 

i  rooms  of  the  Academy  nfTord.     While  figure   pictures  have  still  the 

bung  according  to  thafa  merha,  landscape!  arc 
itiallv  excluded,  n  planed   in  positions  so  unfavourable  as  to  render 

invisible.      It  is  better  not  to  be  exhibited  at  all  thnn  to  be  ho 
beneath  the  skylight.     Laat  year  only  four  landscapes,  by  outsiders, 
rr*  bung  upon  the  line,  excepting  0B0  or  two  littlo  scraps  a  few  inches 
wig.     The  reason  for  this  neglect  must  be  sought,  first,  in  the  fact  that 
ire*  draw  more  shillings  than  landscapes  do,  for  reasons  which  we 
explained  shore  j  and,  secondly,  that  a  prejudice  still  th- 
us being  lower  in  the  soak  of  art.     We  have  alread;. 
lUl  ol>joction,  but  it  is  one  which  cannot  roll  to  have  weight  with  jnd;: 
trained  in  the  traditions  of  high  art.     If  wo  examine  tho  list  of  Royal 
liciant,  we  shall  find  that  only  two  painters  of  pun  landscape— 
and  Cooke — have  been  elected  during  the  la*t  I  rent} 

years.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  some  effects  should  not  pro- 
aaed  from  these  eaua«*,  though  we  do  not  mean  to  cast  the  least  susj 
oa  tba  ttoyal  Academy  itself.  Landscape  is  :i  new  thing  in  the  nnnnla  of 
art,  and  academies  are  proverbially  conservative  of  rules,  obecrvnnccs, 
iities,  and  formula-. 
But  b«  this  as  it  nay,  the  combination  of  infltioncrs  which  we  hare 
endeavoured  to  describe  haa  proved  most  prejudicial  to  our  school  of 
ludjcarM)  pointers  in  oils.     The  younger  nun,  fooling  th.it   (hey  have  no 
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chance  of  showing  what    th«r  become  dispirited,  and  | 

small   pictures  lo  attract  purchasers.     The  Inrgcx  works  0 
might  have  spent  both  energy  and  knowledge  remain  unpointed,  because 
know  tli.it,  if  prod u at -d,  they  :i r c  not  likely  to  be  hung.     Several  of 
our  most  promising  landscape  pointers  have  abandoned  oil  for  water  colour 
from  tin-  y..  :iir.     Tliii  Ht  be  looked  upon  ns  a  misfortune, 

since,  without  depredating  wat  ,  the  greatcal  (Ma  ■  ■■  era  i  u\-  p  ■■• 

sible  in  oils.  Oil  MB  rOpTC*fflt  everything  better  than  water,  e.\ 
perhaps,  n  vary  dark  middle  distance,  and  some  effects  of  luminous  how. 
These  effects  have  as  yet  been  only  imitated  in  oils  with  success  by  forcing 
strong  colours  and  decided  masse*  of  dark  upon  the  foreground,  which  is 
I.innel]'-.  method.  The  difficulty  of  getting  air  and  space  in  oils  is  pi 
Qua  in  miter  colours,  in  so  far  as  they  are  more  dependent  upon  quality 
of  colouring.  Still,  when  the  and  htU  Dot  D  achieved,  bucccsh  is  glorious. 
In  every  other  respect,  the  method  of  oil  painting  is  far  superior  to  any 
other.  It  affords  scope  for  more  downright  and  real  imitation — for  more 
laboured  and  conscientious  effort.  Oil  painters  never  fail  to  aim  at,  and 
accompli -h,  in ml»  more  in  their  pictures  than  can  full  within  the  pro 
of  the  water-cnlourwt.  In  order  to  test  tin*  truth  of  this  rnmark,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  vi  it  tin:  Old  Water  Colour  Exhibition  after  that  of  the 
!  Ac:i  1  my.  Then  we  feel  how  much  smaller  i»  the  demand  made 
upon  our  intelligence  in  ihc  f.rmcr  Ihn  in  the  latter.  Indeed,  the  very 
popularity  of  water.  oeJewe  depends  upon  the  greater  case  with  v 
they  can  be  undeistood,  and  also  on  the  practical  acquaintance  with  this 
method  possessed  by  many  persona.  It  would  be  a  serious  injury  to  art 
if  our  wuter-colour  school  of  landscape  paintinp  iron  be  Ml;  hut  the 
injury  will  bo  far  greater  if  this  school  absorb  the  colourista  in  oils. 
Water-colour  pointing  would  suffer  in  itself  without  tin-  stimnluiof  emula- 
tion i  .  aa  far  as  possible,  the  more  perfect  realization  of  the  other 
method.  Yet  such  m  event  may  be  anticipated  with  some  show  of  reason, 
unless  cluiiiiL-  the  years  to  come  more  public  justice  is  awarded  (0  land* 
•capes  in  oil,  or  unless  the  space  for  exhibition  is  extended. 

This  brings  us  round  again  to  the  chief  point  of  ditlinilty,  the  narrow 
room  of  the  Academy.  With  their  present  accommodation  the  utmost 
•desire  to  do  justice  would  fail.  "What  wo  want  in  England  are  halls  as 
large  as  those  of  the  BCW  PistfCCthck  Rt  Munich,  or  of  the  Brera  at  Milan, 
whore  pictures,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  ore  hung  with  philosophical 
respect  for  the  proverbially  tender  feelings  of  the  artist  world.  At  a 
liuir  when  the  Booth  Kensington  Mnseuin  is  drawing  large  sums  from  the 
nation,  it  would  scarcely  be  but  fair  to  place  a  wider  ground  for  exhibi- 
tion at  the  disposal  of  nn  institution  which  has  done  so  much  and  liaa 
red  bo  little.  The  National  GaDerj  is  over- crowded.  The  Academy 
requires  men  space.  Burlington  House  is  still  unoccupied,  except  by  a 
scientific  society,  which  could  not  be  unfavourable  to  the  arts.  Bat 
whether  in  a  year  or  two  our  native  talent  will  be  better  able  to  display 
n  still  an  unsettled  question. 


Iho  immediate  vic-infty  of  tlic  capital  of  tho  kingdom  of  Ullipijt  there 
i*  a  dunning  village  ttlkd  "X*M  lirem.uiilette.*."  This  rural  reaort  of 
OS  of  Miklendo  consists,  mainly,  of  three  hotel*,  thirty  public- 
houses,  and  fir*  ponds.  The  population  I  should  reckon  at  aboul  ten 
millions,  inclusive  of  froga,  who  nrc  the  principal  inhabitants,  and  who 
make  a  great  noise  in  the  world  th< 

Hither  flock  the  jocund  burgesses,  niul  dance  to  the  sound  of  harp  and 
vioL  .  .  . 

It  occurs  to  mo  that,  sprightly  as  I  may   think   it  to   call   IMuium 

;!dy  become  tiresome  and  incon- 
venient if  persisted  in  throughout  this  narrative,  beaidca  being  absolutely 
unnecessary.  As  for  the  Tillage  in  question,  I  lwve  a  reason  or  two  for 
not  callini.'  it  by  its  right  name. 

aVboOtbalf*  -vs  ago,  my  brotlKr  (Captain  John  Frcsln-.  l;. 

Ida  wife,  and   1  lud  been  wearily  jogging  all  a  summers  dny  in  seaivh 
of  country  Ibl  :i  few  ireeks,   in  tin;   immediate  neighbourhood  of 

Brwaels.     Now  nothing  can  be  more  difficult  to  find  in  that  locality, 
except  under  certain  conditions. 

You  can  live  at  a  village  hotel,  and  pay  a  maximum  price  fur  mini 
comfort. 

You  can,  possibly,  loJge  in  a  public-house,  where  it  will  cost  you 
dear,  however  little  you  pay. 

Or  you  can,  in  some  villages,  hire  empty  rooms  in  an  entirely  empty 
house,  and  hire  furniture  fti  ax  Bra  if  you  have  none, 

by  the  month. 

This  but  alternative  has  the  odv&nt.tgo  of  ennobling  your  position  into 
a  quaai-nwttyrdom,  by,  in  a  measure,  compelling  you  to  stay  where  you 
are,  wh-  DOt. 

Toward*  •:  tliat  longest  of  the  long  days,  we  began  to  regard 

bfc  and  circun  lib  the  apathy  of  despair,  and  to  cease  t»  h<->po  i',,r 

^  anything  further  from  them  except  din 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Lilliput  appeared  to  1»;   partially  fi'.ir- 
roanded  by  a  vast  and  melancholy  campagna  ol  turnips.      These  wiids  im- 
Bieaaurably  spread,  seemed  lii  as  we  went.     Village  after  village 

had  we  rawbed,  and  explored  in  vain.     Judging  by  ©ur  feelings,  I  should 
say  we   had   ransacked   at   !  ihcM  rural  colonies. 

Almost  all  these  villages   pi     '■•■•el  at   Least  six  pi lb lie-houses   and   two 
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ponds.     BoBQ  R>v,   li    1  no  pond*,  but  all  had  six   public-house: 

!   public-hou?rs;   with  frowzy  gardens,  with  rotten,  tJoppy 
tables  ari.l  -.   with  beery  gorillas  playing  at  quoits  and  ninepins. 

The  names  of  none  of  these  settlements  seemed  to  us  pronounceable 
by  human  beings,  with  the  exception  of  two,  which  sounded  like  Diggum 
and  i.  1.'.     But  mr  city  driVer  appeared  to  be  n 

with  the  Bimbo  ti'iuMif,  and  m  diNotod  ftom  village to  village  !_. 
giKi<!  oatued  apes  whom  he  interrogated. 

About  sunset  we  came  to  a  larger  and  quite  civilized  place,  with  a 
French  name,  signifying  "  The  Tadpoles ;  "  the  place  I  hare  described  at 
the  SCsWMssMOMBt  of  tliis  narrative.  Our  dusty  fly  and  dejected  horse 
turned  into  the  carriage  entrance  of  the  first  little  hotel  we  saw.  It  stood 
sideways  to  a  picturesque  little  lake,  with  gTOOO  shores.  The  carriage 
entrance  went  through  the  house.  Beyond,  we  had  caught  sight  of  a 
pared  yard  or  court,  nrul  nf  a  vista  of  green  lenfinew  that  looked  cor ! 
inviting.  We  heard  the  noisy  jangling  of  a  barrel-organ  playing  a  polks, 
.mil  W4  uiiihI  a  performance  going  on  in  the  court  that  absorbed  die 
attention  of  the  whole  household.  No  one  seemed  to  hear,  or  at  least  to 
li  i  l.  Chi  semi  of  our  whacks,  bnl  when  our  vehicle  fairly  stopped  in  the 
pared  yard,  a  fi.diy-eyed  waiter  came  towards  us,  jauntily  flipping 
with  hi*  napkin.     We  begged  him  to  get  ua  dinucr  instant : 

"  Wny,  Mosou,"  replied  that  official,   in   the  sweet   Belgian-French 
language,  and  let  ua  out  of  the  fly.     We  had  been  so  long  cramped  K 
it,  that  wo  were  glad  to  walk,  and  stand,  and  look  about  the  court  while 
our  food  was  got  ready. 

The  organ-grinder  had  not  ceased  grinding  out  his  polka  for  a  moment. 
i  ■  iry  screams  of  his  infernal  machine  seemed  to  charm  him  ax  much 
as  they  did  tin;  rest  of  the  company  assembled.  He  was  the  usual  Bar 
i.nl  with  B  luce  like  n  burnt  crust ;  .ill  fire-brown  eyes,  sable  ringlets,  and 
insane  grimace.  He  leaned  against  a  low  stone  post,  and  ground  out  tbat 
horrible  bray,  like  a  grinning  maniac.  We  walked  to  n  short  distance, 
and  took  in  the  scene. 

A  little  sallow  young  man,  having  a  bushy  moustache,  stood  near  a 
door  into  the  hnvw,  with  a  diali  in  his  hand,  oa  if  he  had  been  trans- 
fixed in  the  net  of  carrying  ifc-sjoi  beside  him,  on  the  step  of 
the  door,  sat  n  blonde  young  woman,  with  large  blue  aye*  and  a  little 
month — tJ  pretty  K&d  as  fade  M  0  Carlo-Dolciaa  Madonn.-i.  Evidently 
these  were  tho  landlord  and  his  lady. 

On  n  garden-bench,  by  the  low  wall  that  divided  it  from  tlie 

..-!,  sat,  a  little  apart,  a  young  person  of  a  decidedly  French 
napect,  dressed  quite  plainly,  hut  with  Parisian  precision,  in  | 
In  her  hand  and  on  her  lap  lay  MM  white  embroidery.  She  was  not 
pretty,  but  had  neat  small  features,  that  wore  a  pleasant  AooA  rather 
sad  smile,  as  she  suspended  her  work  to  watch  what  was  going  on.  An 
uld  wi'tnon  in  a  dark-blue  gown  and  n  clean  cap,  with  n  pile  of  freshly- 
ironed  linen  in  her  arms,  stood  at  the  top  of  some  steps  leadin.. 
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little  building  nhioh  was  |>robably  the  laundry.      She  was  waggim- 
old  head  merrily  to  the  dsneo  tunc.     Other  lookers-on  lounged  about,  but 
tome  of  them  hnd  vanished  since  onr  arrival;  for  the  fishy 

i  aburiy  individual  in  a  white  iii  hi  :i;>. 
u  centra  of  attraction  remains  to  be  described.     Within  n  ft*  pace* 
of  the  organ-grinder,  *  little  girl  and  boy  danced  indefatigably  on  the 

»  nones,  to  the  unmusical  music  of  bis  box.  The  little  boy  was  nan  , 
[Id,  in  a  linen  hlouso,  and  about  four  year*  old.  He  jump-  I, 
and  stamped,  nod  laughed  excitedly.  The  little  girl  looked  about  a  year 
older.  She  rai  plump  and  rosy,  dressed  in  a  full  pinl;  frock  and  black 
ailk  apron.  She  hod  light  brown  hair,  cut  short  and  straight,  like  n  boy's, 
danced  very  energetically,  but  eolemnly,  without  a  smile  on  her  tree 
round  mouth.  She  pouasotted,  alio  twirled — her  pink  frock  spread  itself 
out  like  a  parasol.  Her  fat  little  hare  anna  ukimbo,  she  danced  in  :i 
gravely  coquettish,  thoroughly  business-like  way  ;  now  crossing,  oIm 
places  with  her  partner;  now  setting  SO  him,  with  tittle,  paltering  feet; 
now  suddenly  whisking  and  whirling  off".  The  little  boy  watched  her, 
and  followed  her  lend  :  hIiq  waa  the  governing  spirit  of  tbo  dunce.  Both 
children  kept  admirable  "fan*.  1  '<"■}'  "•''•'■'•■  dancing  the  Tarantella,  th 
they  had  never  heard  of  it ;  but  of  all  the  poetry  of  motion,  the  Tarantella 
ia  the  most  natural  measure  to  full  into. 

The  organ-grinder  ground,  and  grinned,  and  nodded ;  the  landlord 
and  his  wife  exchanged  looks  of  ndmirntinn   und  complacency  whenever 
they  could  take  their   eye*  off  the  little  dancing  nymph  ■   it  «»■ 
to  sec  they  were  her  pond  parents.     The  asiot  JPSflUg  l--i.lv-  M  bin  bench 
looked  tenderly  at  the  tiny,  sickly  hoy,  aa  he  fringed.     Vi  ire  the 

WAS  his  mother.     His  eyes  were  light  blue,  not  hate)  ;  but  he  had  the 
same  neat  little  features. 

»A11  of  a  sudden,  down  from  on  opca  window  looking  into  the  court, 
there  come  an  enormous  voice — 
•'  Ah,  ah  1     Bravo  !     Ah,  ah,  Monsieur  BftbAttsMOi 
The   little  boy   slopped  dancing;    so  did  the  little  ejil,  nfl  every 
one  looked  up  nt  tliu  window.     The  little  boy,  clapping  his  hands  and 
screaming  with  glee,  ran  under  it.    No  ono  could  bo  sMD  nt  that  up 
xc  l«d  caught  a  momentary  glimpse  of  a  big  blond  man  in  ■ 
blouse,  who  had  instantly  dropped  out  of  sight,  and  who  was  crouching 

•    i  ii  the  floor,  fur  wo  jaw,  though  the  child  below  could  not)  the  u>p  «l"  hia 
straw  bat  just  above  the  window-edge.     The  little  boy  soroamed,  "  I 
papa  I  "    The  great  voice,  making  itself  ptWol -rnaturally  gruff*,  roared  QUI  — 
"Qui   est  lu?     Est  cc  par  chance   Monaicttt  Bnbebiuo-BOU  7     (The 
first  syllables  very  f^.i,  thl  BnaJ  one  exploitive.) 

;.-,  way!  C'est  'Afoaou   Babi-fcuu/"   cried   tin-  eblldg  trying  to 
imitate  the  gruff  voice,  and  jumping  and  laughing  ecstatically. 

Out  of  the  window  camo  flying  a  huge  soft  ball  of  many  colours,  and 
thru  another  roar:  "  Avec  lea  complimens  du  Roi  de  toua  lea  joujoux,  a 
Jdcnsieur  Bubebibo-Bou  I " 
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More   rapture.     Then   a   large  white  packet,  pal].. 
"  Avcc  lc-  us  d©  la  Heine  dc  tons  les  bonbons,  it  Mad 

Marie,  ut  fa  Ifcaaimtr  BaMUbo-KW  :  ■ 

Capture   inexpressible,  except   by   shrill    »lirick*   nnd   capers.     Tlic 
plump  little  girl  gravely  advances  nnd  assists  at  Uie  examination  of  the 
•:.  popping  cassfltl  inii>  b«  tiny  mouth  with  ■  placid  melancholy, 
Whkh  I  have-  often  observed  in  tat  and  rosy  (aces. 

baa  at  butt  Hopped  grinding,  ha»  lowawd 
lii.i  boxj  nd  it  eating  n  ptatefbJ  of  oold  meat  and  bread  which  the  old 
woman  has  brought  out  to  fa  landlord  and  his  wife  have  dis- 

appeared.    Tin.'  young  Frenchwoman  on  ifaf  garden-bench  lias  risen,  and 
come  towards  the  children ;  :md  now,  from  a  door-way  leading  into  the 
house,  itfMI  'he  big  blond  man  wo  caught  a  momentary  glimpse  of  at  the 
w. 

'J'Iil-  littk-  boy  ■bttBdooe  tho  sugarplums  to  Ida  playfellow,  and 
— "Papal  papal  darfa  la  iho  now  corner,  who  stoops  and  gathers  bha 
up  to  his*  bread  breast,  in  his  large  amis  and  hands,  kissing  him  fondly 
and  repeatedly.  Tho  child  responds  with  like  dluaiuti.  The  father's 
if  nut  red  fact!,  with  its  peaked  fsjQow  I  »:ird,  contrasts,  touchitigly  some- 
how,  with  iht:  wi-e  pale  phis  of  his  little  ron.  Id's  tiny  white  pods 

pat  the  jolly  cheeks  and  pull  the  yellow  bf.ird.     Then  the  man  in  the 
M  sets  his  ton  carefully  on  tho  ground,  and  kisses  the  young  French' 
WOtaW  who  stands  by. 

The  big  man  lias  evidently  been  nbsent  awhile  from  his  family. 
"  How  go«  it,  my  sister?"  asm  he.. 

'•  Will,  my  brother,"  aha  answers  quietly.  "Thou  hnst  eccn  Angtute 
dunce.  Thou  hast  seen  how  well,  nnd  strong,  and  hnjpy  be  i« — the  good 
God  be  thanked." 

•'  And  tUn  BitO,  thee,  my  good  M*tcr,"  saya  the  big  man,  affec- 
tionately. 

\\  ■  bad  ben  Balled  in  lo  dinner  by  khfai  thai  ■  "pcu  window  of 

our  eating-room  looked  into  the  court  close  to  where 'the  group  stood. 
id  that  MadomoiwHc  Marie  had  remained  sole  possessor  of  the 
packet  of  IWMDsf  and  that  the  little  boy,  content  to  hnvc  got  his  papa, 
Bit  la  oo  effort  to  assert  his  rights  in  then.  Tho  big  papa  i 
saying,  "  Mnis,  innis,  la  petite  ....  (Jive  at  hast  of  thsi  bobboM  ti» 
thy  comrado.     It  is  only  fnir." 

"Let  her  eat  thetn,   fata,"   put  in   his  sister,   with  nni've  f< 
generosity  nd  JOBtiaCi     "  They  are  w  unwholesome  for  Au^tute,  scest 
thou." 

The  big  man  laughed,  lit  his  pipe,  nnd  the  three  went  away  into  A  • 
little  garden,  where  they  strolled,  talking  in  tin;  summer  twili 

We  came  happily  Is)  an  .•iiie.linr  hero,  in  thh  foggy  little  hnven,  and 
finding  we  could  MOON)  at  tolerably  mo  J  crate  charges,  the  nccorntnoda:ion 
we  required,  Bade  »|'  MB  minds  to  slay  at  this  hub  hotel  for  the  fow 
weeks  of  our  absence  from  Brussels. 


II 

Vm    Boning   we  were  hrcukliwting  in  the  garden  under  a  (MBit  of 
hop-leaves,  when  the  big  Ma  bloats  OHM  up  the  gruvcl-w.-ilh, 

with  hi*  small  kmi  cm  liia  aheuldi 

They  were  making  a  treinendrms  noise.     The  linle  bow  mi  putting 

hi*  father'*  great  red  ear;  he  affected  to  bellow  with  anguish,  hjll  rowing 

;*d  by  the  child*  shrill,  gleeful  treble.     We  saluted  the  new 

•  coiner*  in  a  neighbourly  iiiiuic  i . 
"A  beautiful  dny,  Madame,"  said  the  big  man,  in  French,  uking  off 
his  hat  and  bowinx  politely  to  John's  v lift,  Bl  the  sarue  time  surrounding 
hit  60i»  safely  with  hi-.  tflfl  arm. 

"  Madame  and  the-  at  are  English,  h  it  not  1 " 

"A  pretty  place."  we  went  on  to  eay,  nftcr  owning  our  nationality, 
"  and  very  pkniant  in  this  hot  weather  after  the  glaie  . ■  f " 

"  It  is  ihat ;  and  1  am  here  as  often  as  possible,"  returned  <  ur  new 
acquaintance.  ".My  stater  is  staying  here  for  the  advantage,  nf  this  little 
moii.  .  .  .  Ifonsierar  Am  ioc.     Salute  then  the  society, 

August*.     You  niu-t  hnow  he  baa  i  In-  |iret«nsiou  to  be  a  little  dt-Ii-  a ;.-, 
this  young  roan.     An  invalid,  if  you  nfiatn,  consequently  ins  aunt  spoQa 

>  It  is  a  ruse  on  his  part,  you  perceive.     Ah.  bah  !    An  invnli.1! 

My  word,  lie  fatigues  my  poor  arm.     Ah — h  !    I  cannot   I  lain 

him.     1  fiiot — 1  dr<p  him-   d,  wn  be  goee.  .  .  .  Ja — -a —  a  !  " 

lb  ;  ig  him  carefully,  :w  if  lw  were  crystal,  he  pretended  to 

»Ii  I  his  ton  suddenly  tumble  en  n  bit  of  grass-plot. 
"'  (grumbling)  "  here  he  is,  broken  to  piece*  probably;  we 
•hall  hare  the  trouble  of  mending  him.  His  aunt  moat  bring  her  needle 
and  thread. " 
Monsieur  Augusta  was  80  enchanted  with  tin*  pfrfurmnnco  that  he 
encored  it  ecstatically.  Hi  -  lather  obcyi  '1,  and  then  KB)  him  off  ranaiag  in 
call  out  his  aunt  to  bxeakfiu  I ,  » bieh  was  laid  under  ■  neighbouring  trellis. 

•  is  strong  on  hi*  legs,  i»  it  not,  Madam-  .'  "  said  the  father,  looking 

him;  bis  jolly  face  and  light  blue  eyes  n  tittle  grave,  and  wi>ihd. 
'•  Hit  spirits  arc  so  high,  see  you  '!  He  is  too  Intelligent,  too  intellectual 
—he  luis  a  in  ill-  exhausted    bit  ;    that  taja  all,     lie  is  well 

enough  ;    he  boa  no  malady  ;  and  WL-ry  day  he  i,i  getting  stouter,  plainly 

I' 
Hero  the-  aunt  ami  Depbow  joined  US.     Our  new  acruiainiaj.i-e  bttSQr 
doccd  her. 
•  '  -5«ur.     Ma   chert, — Madame,  and  these  Messietm  ore 

Lngluh.   They  are  good  enough  to  take  an  Interest  in  tbL   iofimt  III  i 

of  or; 

He  tosi-  3d  on  hi*  shoulder  again  ;  established  on  which  throne 

liiinseli  by  orimne  parental  straw-hat 

mih  a  hngc    flaring    poppy   and   some  green    leaves,  beneath  which  the 
!  luce  bloomed  Bacchic 
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Meanwhile  the  quiet  young  Frenchwoman,  »miling  affectionately  at 
those  playfellows  as  they  went  off  together,  set  down  oa  a  chair  we  offered 
her,  and  frankly  catered  into  con  venation. 

In  a  iVw  minute*  we  knew  a  great  deal  about  this  little  family.  The 
man  in  the  blouse  was  a  Belgian  painter,  Jean  Baudin,  aod  "  veil  seen  ia 
the  expositions  of  Paris  and  Brussels."  "  J1U  wife  was  my  sistsr  | 
were  of  Paris.  When  our  little  Auguste  waa  born,  my  poor  sister  died. 
She  was  always  delicate.  'Die  liulo  one  is  very  delicate.  Ah,  so 
delicate,  also.  It  is  impossible  to  be  over-careful  of  liico.  And  his  father, 
who  ia  co  atroog— to  strong  !  But  the  little  one  lieernbli  ia  erirr 
manner  his  mother.  His  poor  father  adores  him,  as  you  see.  Poor  Jean ! 
he  so  tenderly  loved  his  wife,  who  died  in  her  first  youth.  .  .  .  She  liad 
igliteen  year*— she  had  six  years  less  than  I.  In  dying  she  begged 
me  to  be  to  her  indnt  a  mother,  and  to  her  poor  Jean  a  sister.  Jean  is  a 
good  brother,  bon  et  brave  hommc.  And  for  tlia  little  one,  he  is  truly  a 
child  to  be  adored — judiciously,  it  is  understood,  madame :  I  spoil  him 
not,  believe  mc.  But  he  is  clever  to  astonish  you,  that  child.  80  spiritual, 
•hen  such  a  tender  little  good  heart — a  disposition  so  amiable. 
y  lie  requires  correction.  .  .  .  Auguste  I  how  naughty  thou  art  1 
Auguste  I  dost  thou  bear  .'  Jean  !  take  him  then  of  the  dusty  wall,  and 
wipe  him  a  little.  Moa  ami,  thou  spoilcst  the  child  j  one  must  be 
judicious." 

We  presently  left  the  gardes,  and  in  pasting,  beheld  Monsieur 
Auguste  at  breakfast.  He  was  seated  between  his  papa  and  aunt,  and 
wns  being  adored  by  both  (judiciously  and  injudiciously)  to  the  heart's 
content  of  nil  three. 

We  stayed  a  month  nt  this  little  hotel  at  The  Tndpolea.     The  English 
family  soon  fratexnued  with  that  of  Jean  Baudin,  the  Flemish  p.. 
also  sojourning  there,  and  the  only  other  rvaidcnl  guests. 

John's  wife  and  MaVltTimtwIln  became  good  friends  and  gossips,  and 
sat  at  work  and  chnt  many  a  summer  hoof  BB  let  the  hop  trellises. 
Mn  demoiselle  Rose  Leclero  waa  the  French  woman's  nnmo,  hut  her  name 
of  o  rcmony  was  simply  "  Mademoiselle."    John  |  in  walk  about 

■1,  among  tlie  June*,  and  wood*,  and  hamleta  vfafoh  diversify  the 
Bftl l  on  that  side  of  Brussels,  accompanying  Jean  Baudin  and  hi*  paint- 
box. We  rat  under  a  tree,  or  on  a  atone  fence,  smoking  pipes  of  {alienee, 
wl.il.;  Jean  made  studies  for  those  wonderful,  elaborate  tiny  pietuies,  the 
work  of  hit  big  hands,  by  which  he  nnd  his  litlln  son  lived,  I  remember, 
in  particular,  n  n  1  collage,  rough  and  grey;  the  front  clothed  with 

.  the  quaint  long  gable  running  down  behind  to  within  a  yard  of  the 
nd.     Baudin   sketched   that  cottage  very  often;  and  often  used  iw 
in  any  picturesque  features. 

Sometimes  it  waa  the  rickety,  black-timbered  porch,  gnrlandci 
vine :  a  sonsy,  blond-huired  young  Flemish  maiden  sat  (here,  :. 
the  bobbins  on   a  laee-ousbiori,  in  n  warm  yellow  flicker  of  sumbine. 
nt  right  into  the  porch  and  into  the  cottage  itself,  nod 


presently  brought  m  out  an  old  blue-gownod,  black-eoifcd  creature, 
knitting  as  sl>e  kicked  the  grand-babe's  clumsy  cradle  with  her  clumsy 
r — *  ray  through  thu  leafy  little  windott-hohl  famd  tbc  crone's 
wbito  hair,  and  the  infant  check.  Honest  Jenn  only  painted  vest  li 
with  his  eyes.  He  could  copy  such  simple  poetry  oh  this,  and  feci  it  loo, 
though  he  could  indite  nn  original  poems  on  hi*  canvas  popes.  IK 
a  hearty  good  fellow,  nnd  we  soon  got  to  Mkf  liim,  and  bin  kindly,  unpre- 
tentious, but  m  ,<\,  t;ilk — shot  is,  when  it  could  be  got  off  the 
paternal  grooves — which,  to  say  tlio  truth,  was  seldoiner  than  we  (who 
were  not  ourselves  at  that  period  the  parents  of  prodigies.)  may  have 
secretly  desired. 

In  the  summer  evenings  wo  used  to  sit  in  the  garden  all  together,  tl.. 
ladies  graciously  permitting  us  to  smoke.  We  liked  to  set  the  children 
n-daooing  again  on  the  grass-plot  before  us ;  nnd  I  must  here  coufew  that 
they  saluited  to  a  mandolin  touched  by  tins  hnnd,  I  h:id  studied  the 
instrument  under  u  ragged  mncstro  of  Naples,  and  flattered  myself  I 
performed  on  it  with  credit  to  both,  and  to  the  general  delight. 

Sometimes  Jean  Baud  in  would  tie  to  his  cane  a  little  pocket-hatnl- 
kerchiof  of  Monsieur  Auguste,  and  putting  this  ensign  into  bii  hnnd, 
cause  him  to  go  through  a  certain  vocal  performance  of  a  martial  and 
defiant  character.     The  palu  little  it  with  much  spirit,  and  a 

truculent  aspect,  stamping  fiercely  at  psttooltf  moments  of  the  strain. 
1  ran  only  remember  the  effective  opening  of  this  entertainment.  Tims 
it  began — "  Lts  Btlgts  "  (at  this  point  the  small  performer  threw  Op 
staff  and  Hug  of  his  country,  and  shouted  /)  "  SONT  BRA 
Papa  and  aunt  regarded  with  pride  that  ferocious  champion  of  his  valiant 
compatriots,  looking  rouud  fo  read  our  astonishment  nnd  rapture  in 
oar  suet. 

We  all  got  on  excellently  with  the  hotel  folk,  ingratiating  ourselves, 
chiefly  by  paying  a  respectful  court  to  the  solid  and  rosy  little  princess 
•  bouse.  Jean  Bauditi  painted  Lei,  sitting  placid,  a  little  open- 
mouthed,  heary-lidded,  over-fed,  with  a  lapful  of  cherries.  Wc  all  mndc 
much  of  her  and  submitted  to  her.  John's  wife  presented  her  with  a 
frock  of  English  print,  of  a  charming  apple-green;  out  of  which  the  fat 
pink  face  bloomed  like  a  carnation-bud  out  of  its  calyx. 

Tha  young  landlord  would  bring  ua  out  n  diali  to  our  garden  .1 
.  on  purpose  that  he  might  linger  nnd  chat  about  England.     That 
country,  and  soma  of  its  model  institutions,  appeared  to  excite  in  his  mind 
■  mixture  of  awe  and  curiosity,  wonder  and  horror.     For  instance,  ho  had 
beard— ho  did  not  altogether  believe  It — (dcprecatingly) — that  not  oat* 
were  the  shops  of  London  closed,  with  shutters,  on  the  Sunday,  bill 
theatres;    mil  Hot  only  the  theatres,  but  also  the  upuKltluoe,  tho  gar 
and  salons  of  dance,  of  music,  of  piny.     Huw  I  it  wun  actually  the  truth  7 
I  ertidnly  what  Madame  was  good  enough  to  affirm  one  must  believe. 
Bat  then  what  do  theyT      No  business,  no  amusement — what  then  do 

-,  mon  Dieul " 
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"  They  go  to  church,  and  read  the  Bible,  and  keep  the  SaMath  dar 
l.oly,"    ocroria   Mr*.    Fn-«he,   in   perfect  good    :  .■';,•  sad 

proudly,  as  becomes  a  Protestant  British  woman. 

as,  lien*  I     But  it  i*  triste,  that Ie  it  not  that  it  is  trirte, 

Madame?     Tien*,  tiens!     Aud  this  is  Umt  which  is  the  Protestantism. 
Since  Madame  herself  affirms  it,  one  can  doubt  no  longer." 

And  he  goes  pondering  away,  to  tell  his  wife;  but  I  fear  with  no 
increased  tendency  to  the  reformed  faith. 

.  Joaepb,  the  stolid  and  fishy -eyed  waiter,  patronized  as,  sad 
gravely  did  ug  a  hundred  obliging  services  beyond  hi*  official  duty. 

On  a  certain  evening,  Mademoiselle,  Join,  John's  wife,  and  1,  eat 
aa  usual  at  liook  or  work  under  the  trellises ;  while  the  two  children,  at 
healthful  play,  pr.v  Itf  the  shade  of  the  laurel-buahea  hard  by. 

As  usual,  the  solid  little  Flemi  an  p  sj  tyrannizing  calmly  over  her 

playfellow.  W4  constantly  heard  her  small  voice,  rju'n-t,  slow,  and 
il  minating:  "  Je  If.  vms."  "  Je  ne  le  nsstfl  par."  They  had  for  play- 
things a  little  handbill  and  a  toy-waggon,  and  were  playing  at  railways. 
Augnste  wss  the  porter,  trundling  up,  with  shrill  cries,  heavy  loggage- 
tnukl  piled  with  gravel,  gooseberry  skins,  tin  soldiers,  and  bits  of  cork. 
Mai  ic  was  n  rich  and  haughty  lady  about  to  proceed  by  the  next  c 
and  paying  an  immense  sum,  in  daisies,  for  her  ticket,  to  Angus  to,  become 
a  clerk.  A  disputed  point  in  time  transact  ions  :ip]n.i  ml  to  be  the  pos- 
session of  the:  Lull ;  tl .c-  frequent  ringing  of  which  was  indeed  a  prir.cipsl 

iro  of  tin1  inre.      Auguste  contended   hotly,  but   with  cob- 

ruble  BBOW  of  reason,  to  this  afloat! — That  the  instrument  bcloiigcd  to 
him,  ifl  his  affiflssJ  capacities  of  porter  and  clerk,  rather  than  to  the  rich 
nnd  haughty  lady,  who  as  n  paasengcr  was  not,  and  could  no*  be,  entitled 
to   DBOBOp  ball  of  the  company.     Indeed,   ho  declared   hinuelf 

iii  :nly  certain  that.   U   far  M  hi'  axpei  OB,  pnsstmgera  never  did 

Ting  it  lit  all.     But  Marii h  "  St  t«  nax  "  willed  the  d  rod  carried 

her  in  triumph,  after  the  crushing  xnanmr  of  her  sex,  over  all  friv 
masculine  logic. 

Madi  at  placid  bosida  OS)  doing  bet  interminable  and  elabo- 

rate satin-stitch.     She  was  working   at   a   broad   white 
1  understood,  to  form  the  ornamental  bun  of  ■  petticoat.     It  a.i 
a  foot  wide,  Of  a  flood  Kid  labyrinthine  pattern,  full  of  oval  tad  round 

i,  which  appeared  tu  have  been  cut  out  of  the  stuff  in  order  that 
Mad.  ;  In-  at  the  pains  of  filling  them  up  again  with  thready 

cobwebs.  She  would  often  w.ih  denture  and  innocent  complacency  dis- 
jil.iv  thin  fabric,  in  it*  progress,  to  John's  wife  (who  does  not  herself,  I 
,  excel  in  satin  :  t!t<  h  i.  and  relate  how  short  a  time  (four  months, 
1  think/)  k!ic  bad  t.iki-n  to  bring  it  so  near  completion.  Mrs.  Fresbe 
regarded  this  work  of  art  irilfa  lenuntae  eyes  of  admiration,  and  slyly 
remarked  that  it  was  really  beautiful  eueugU  "minic  pour  uo  trous- 
seau." At  the  same  lime  aba  with  difficulty  concealed  her  disap; 
of  the  nasta  of  precious  time  incurred  by  the  authoress  of  the  petticoat* 


N  could  be  accused  nf  neglecting  the  severer 

of  her  science ;   such  at  the  construction  of  frocks  and  blouses  for 

Monsieur  Auguste — adorned,   it  must  bo  admitted,   with   Hvoloua 

intricate  convolutions  of  braid.     And  the  exquisite  neatness  of  the  visible 

U   of   Monsieur  Jean's  linen   also   bore  honourable  testimony  to 

Mademoiselle's  more  solid  labi  > 

into  the  midst  <  f  this  peaceful  gardeu-sceue  entered  a  new  perBOBftgti 
A  man  of  middle  In-igbt,  with  a  knapsack  at  his  back,  canto  op  tbe  gravel- 
walk  :  a  Laud.-.  d -laiu-tl  fellow  of  iivc-aiid-iliiity,  wilh  I  big  bluck 
beard,  a  neat  holland  blouse,  and  a  grey  felt  hat 

Mar!  i  if  caught  sight  of  each  other  at  the  same  iimtant. 

Dotli  gave  a  cry.  Her  rather  sallow  little  face  flushed  like  a  rose. 
She  started  up;  down  dropped  bet  pottiooaVerora' ;  m1i«  mn  forward, 
throw iir  "in  her  hands;  she  Stopped  short — ehy,  atnl  bright,  and  pretty  ;is 
eighteen  !     The  man  made  a  stride  iind  took  hot-  ia  liis  arms. 

"Ma  Rose  !  ma  Kose  !  Entin  1  "  cried  be,  in  a  strati  pin  I  vuiei\ 

8be  said  nothing,  but  hung  at  his  neck,  bet  two  little  band*  on  hoi 
shoulders,  tier  face  on  his,  breast. 

But  that  was  only  for  a  moment.  11)80  Mademoiselle  disengaged 
benclf,  and  glanced  shamefacedly  at  us.  Thru  .-I u-  came  quickly  up— 
came  to  John's  wife,  wild  an  arm  round  her  neck,  and  said  rapidly, 
tremulotuly,  witli  sparkling,  tearful  eyes,— 

j\  Jules,  Madame.  Cent  won.  fiance  depuis  quatrc  ans.  Ah, 
Madame,  j'ai  boat* — mais," — and  ran  back  to  him.  She  was  transformed. 
In  place  of  thai  staid,  almost  old-maidish  little  person  we  knew,  lo  !  a 
bashful,  rosy.  Bailing  girl,  tripping,  skipping,  beside  bated?  with  happy 
love  I  And  her  little  collar  was  all  rumpled,  and  so  were  her  smooth 
brown  braids.  Monsieur  Jules  took  off  hi*  felt  bat,  and  bowed  politdy 
when  she  i  LO,  guessing  that  be  was  being  introduced      His  brown 

ftsce  blushed  a  little  too :  it  was  a  happy  and  honest  one,  very  pleasant 
to  see. 

The    children    had    left   "ft"   playing,  and    stand    widr-ryed    at   these 

extraordinary  proceedings.    Madenioiaelle  ran  to  her  tittle  nephew,  and 

brought  him  to  Jules. 

cognize  well  the  son  of  our  poor  Lolotte,"  said  he,  softly,  I  it  iny 
and  k:  Vnd  that  dear  Jean,  where  is  I 

Even  as  bo  spoke  there  came  a  familiar  roar  from  that  window  <.v<t- 
looking  the  court -yard,  by  which  the  painter  sat  at  his  easel  almost  nil  day. 
;..• :  Moaaieta  Ba-B< 

little  boy  nearly  jumped  out  of  his  new  friend's  arms, 
papal  Lnisuez-moi,  done,  Moaoul-  Papa  !" 
"  In  hou  art  by   chance   this  monsieur  whom  they  call?" 

laughed  Julc«,  ■  aim  down. 

'    cried  the  little  man  as  »■  :  off,   with  that 

gleeful  shriek  of  his.     "  C'rst  moi,  Moaou  Ba-Bou  !  Ba»  Boo  '■ 

"Thou  knowest  that  great  voice  of  i  u  J  *n  '  aid  atademoiatttei 
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■  :i  lie  llil"  fimdied  hie  day'*  hihour 

I  nil  day  for  the  littlo  one,  he  got*  now  to  make  himself  a 
ckild  to  play  with  Mm.  Ho  cull*  that  la  rest  himself.  And  tmlydie 
litiK'  quo  IdolizM  lii*  father,  nnd  for  him  will  leave  all  other  playfellows— 
even  me.     Come  then,  Jules,  let  na  seek  Jean." 

And  with  a  smiling  salute  to  Uh  the  happy  couple  went  arm-in-arm 
out  of  the  garden. 


III. 

Ws  did  net  aee  much  of  our  frienda  the  next  day.  AJUr  tinir  early 
dinner,  Jean  came  up  the  garden  all  alone,  to  amokc  a  pipo,  mid  stretch 
hia  leg*  lulwic  be  ntanwd  to  his  work.  Wo  thought  his  good-natured 
fact;  was  a  littlu  fad,  in  Hpite  of  hi*  ehviu-lul  ulord,  as  hu  came  to  our 
garden  parlour  and  spoke  to  tin. 

"  It  is  it  pleasure  to  tee  them,  is  it  not  ? ''  said  he,  looking  alter  tfc 
lover*,  jurt  vanishing  under  the  archway  of  the  court-yard,  into  the  aouny 
village  road.  Mademoiselle  had  left  off  her  sober  black  silk,  and  float,  d 
in  the  nirio*t  of  chintz  muslin*. 

good  little  Rose  merits  mil  her  happiness.  8hu  sent  that  brave 
Jules  march inu'  I  ,  ira  agOybooaUM  alio  had  promised  my  poor  wife 
not  to  abandon  bar  balplOM  iufsnu  Truly  she  has  been  the  best  of  liltlo 
iiiulliurs  to  my  Augustc.     Jules  went  nwny  nngry  enough ;   bu1 

it    he  must  hare  loved  her  all  lb  when  ho  came  lu  n 

EEe  hoi  been  to  Italy,  to  Switzerland,  to  England — know  I  where' 
is  artist-painter,   like  me — of   France   eJwaye   understood.      Me,  I   am 
Flemish,  and  very  content  to  bo  tho  compatriot  of  iliuWna,  of  Vandyke. 
But  Jules  has  very  much  talent :  lie  paint*  altio  the  portraits,  and  Lee 
made  successes.     He  is  a  brave-  boy,  aud  deserves  his  Hose." 

"Will  tho  marriage  take  place  now,  at  hut?  "  we  ventured  to  ask. 

"  As  I  suppose,"  answered  Jean,  his  lace  clouding  perceptibly. 

'•  lint  you  will  not  separate;  you  will  hvo  together,  perhaps,"  suggested 
Johns  will'. 

"  Ah,  Madame,  how  can  that  be  ?  Jules  is  of  France  and  I  of  Belgian. 
Wfc«  I  rnairigfl  I  brought  my  wife  to  Brussels  ;  naturally  he  will  carry 
Ida  to  Paris.     C'est  juste." 

"  Poor  little  Augustc  will  miss  his  aunt,"  Raid  John's  wife,  involun- 
tarily, "ami  sM  will  hardly  bear  to  lenve  him,  I  think."' 

'•  Ah,  M.Kl.uiif,"  .-.iiil  Jean,  frith  ever  so  little  bitterness  in  his  tow, 
"  what  would  you ?  "  The  little  one  must  come  second  now;  the  husband 
will  be  first.  Yes,  yes,  and  it  is  but  fair  t  Augnsto  is  strong  now,  and  I 
must  find  him  a  good  bonne.  I  complain  not.  I  am  not  so  ungrateful. 
My  poor  Kose  must  not  be  always  the  sacrifice.  She  has  been  an  angel 
to  us.  See  you,  she  has  saved  the  life  of  us  both.  The  little  one 
dhd  without  her,  and  apparently  I  mast  have  died  without  th>' 
one.     C'eet  simple,  nest  cc  pas  ?  "  smiling.     Then  ho  gave  a  aigh,  truly 
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ho  could  not  repress  it  M-ay  hastily.     We  looked  nfter 

.mptusion  in  our  hearts. 

da  ni'-kly  boy  will  hardly  live  if  his  aunt  leave*  him,"  said 
Jim  Fresbc,  "and  his  father  knows  iV." 

'■  hut  what  a.  cruel  lacrirlce  if  *hc  stayed  !  "  said  John. 

"  And  can  her  lover  be  expected  to  wait  till  Auguste  has  grown  up 
into  a  strotu;  man  ?"  1  put  iu. 

The  day  after  was  Sunday.     Coming  from  an  early  walk,  I  heard  a 
tremendous  clamour,  of  woe  or   merriment,  proceeding   from   a   small 
-•-rc-om  that  opened  into  the  entrance  passage.     The  door  was  wide, 
1  looked  in.     Jean  Baudin  wasjnrutii.il  up  bo  a  corner,  behind  a  bar- 
ricade of  clioiw,  and  w*s  howling  miserably,  entreating  to  be  let  out.    Hi* 
rowned  face  was  crowned  by  a  white  coif  made  of  paper,  latj 
a  white  apron   was  tied  round  his  great  waist   over  his  blue  blouse. 
Augusta  and  Maris  danced  about  the  barricade  with  shrill  acroainx,  Irani  ic 
witl)  , 

When  Bnudin  mw  me  ho  gave  a  <V  msly  begged  mo 

to  come  to  his  awastanec.  "  Sco,  then,  my  dear  young  gentleman,  how 
tin  sa  bandits,  these  nbela,  thene  rtargerti)  buUbbsj  dub  pom  bonuo  I 
Help,  help  ! "  and  suddenly,  with  a  roar  like  a  small  Niagara,  he  burst  out 
l  prison  and  took  to  his  heels,  round  and  round  tea  court,  and  up  the 
garden,  tho  children  screaming  after  him  — the  noise  really  terrifie. 
Presently  it  died  away,  and  h<-  cum  l.il;  to  ilir  door-step  where  I  stood, 
Aogoite  on  his  shoulder,  and  the  little  maiden  demurely  trotting  after, 
[.rejciit  I  run  the  bonne,"  said  he  ;  "  Rose  and  her  Jules  are  gone-  to 
church  ;  so  is  our  hostess.  In  tho  meanwhile  I  undertake  to  look  after  the 
children.     Have  you  ever  seen  a   little   buuuu   moi  with  my 

coquette  cap  and  my  neat  apron — In-in  i 

That  evening  the  lovers  went  out  in  a  boat  on  the  great  poud,  or  little 
Iska,  at  the  baak  of  the  hotel.  They  carried  Augustu  with  them.  We 
all  went  to  the  water's  edge;  the  rest  remained  a  while,  leaning  orer  the 
rails  thai  parUy  skirted  the  parapet  wnll — except  Jean,  who  strolled  ofl 
with  his  tiny  sketch-book.  A  very  peaceful  summer  picture  was  before 
us,  which  I  con  ace  now  it  I  shut  my  eyes — I  often  see  it.  A  calm  and 
lorely  August  evening  near  sunset :  a  few  golden  feathers  float  in  the  blue 
sky.  Below,  the  glassy  pond  that  repeats  blue,  rky,  red- roofed  cottages,  green 
banks,  and  woody  slopes — repeats  alio  the  solitary  bout  rowed  by  Jules, 
the  three  light-coloured  figures  it  contains,  and  n  pair  of  swans  that  glida 
stately  after.     The  little  U>y  is  throwing  bits  of  bread  or  cake  to  them. 

As  wa  stood  there  and  admired  this  pretty  Utile  bright  panorama, 
John's  wife  observed  that  the  child  was  Hinging  himself  dangerously 
forward,  in  his  usual  caper,  excited  way,  at  every  cast  In   ■ 

"  I  rutider,"  said  she,  "  that  his  aunt  takes  no  notice ;  she  is  an 
absorbed  in  talk  with  Jules  she  never  turns  her  head.  Look  1 
look!     A-l. 

A  drtodfitl  shriek  wont  up  from  lake  and  shore.     The  poor  litUa 
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liad  gone  headlong  into  tb. 
Sorao  one  fln>hcd  off  the  rttrap  I  "  ill  at  the  eame  moment,  and  • 
the  water  with  n  »plii>Ii  <m:i1  :k  timil.  Bane  one  was  tearing  through  it 
like  a  steam- engine,  toward*  the  heat.  It  was  my  brother  John.  W« 
saw  and  heard  Jules,  frantic,  and  evidently  impotent  to  save ;  we  nr 
make  a  vain  clutch  at  something  that  rose  to  the  surface.  At  the 
same  time  vr«  perceived  that  he  had  scarce  power  to  keep  Rose  with  liis 
lafl  hand  Amu  throwing  bendf  brie  the  water. 

lh.rdly  three  minutes  had  yet  passed,  yet  half  tl  :joo  seemed 

thronging  to  the  lake-side,  here,  where  the  village  skirted  it. 

And  suddenly  we  hehcld  ■  t< nihil — a  piteoua  sight.  A  big,  bare- 
headed man,  that  burst  through  the  people,  pale,  furious,  c 
teeth  sit,  his  light  bint;  eyes  flaring.  He  seemed  to  crash  through  the 
crowd,  splintering  it  right  and  left,  like  a  bombshell  through  a  wall,  and 
was  going  crazy  and  headlong  over  the  para]**  into  the  water.  He  could 
swim  no  more  than  Jules. 

'  BMWl£  !  wiuvc  I  "  cried  John's  wife,  grippi-  id,  and  hanging 

tiii.  as  he  went  rushing  past.  "  My  husband  has  found  him.  Sea  I  we 
there,  Jean  Baudin  !      He  holds  up  the  dear  child." 

She  could  not  have  kept  him  back  I  moment — probably  he  did  net 
hi  1  her  touch  ;    he  was  only  dragging  her  with  him.      Bui  his  wild  i 
fixed  and  staring  forward,       (    ceti  fur  tluinselvea  what  ho  never  heard 
■ty. 

Baltj  fad  as  one  arm  could  oar  him.  my  hr other  was  bringing  Jcsn 
his  little  one,  held  above  water  by  the  other  hand.     Then  that  poor  huge 

swayed    and  shivered;    the   I  j    hands   vent   out,   the 

Sal  < ,  there  <  .inw  sob,  and  like  n  thin  strangled  cry 

in  n  dream, — 

"  Mon  petit  I  mon  petit  I  " 

But  strong  again,  and  savage  with  love,  how  he  snatched  the  pole 
little  burden  from  John,  and  ten  up  ti,<-  bunk  to  the  bote!  Th. -iv  mi 
wooden  back-gates  that  oix-ticd  into  the  court  on  the  lake-hide,  but  which 
were  BBMtd  and  lucked.  At.  one  mighty  kick  they  yawned  open  before 
Jean,  and  he  rushed  on  into  the  house.  Here  all  had  been  prudently 
prepared,  and  the  little  dripping  body  was  quickly  stripped  and  wrapped 
in  hot  blankets.  The  village  doctor  wns  already  there,  and  two  or  three 
women.  Jean  Baudin  helped  the  doctor  tad  toe  women  with  a  touching 
docility.  All  bin  nottjP  i<jii«hiiesa  was  amoothed.  He  tamed  his  big 
voice  to  a  delicate  whi»|*.-r.     He  spoke  and   moved   with  ting 

submissive  gentleness,  watching  what  there  was  he  could  do,  and  doing 
it  exactly  as  he  was  bid.  Now  and  then  ho  spoke  a  ward  or  two  under 
his  breath,  "One  must  be  patient,  I  know,  Monsieur  Is  Medeciu  ;  yes, 
yes."  And  now  end  then  he  mattered  piteouidy, — "  Mnn  petit !  men 
petit  '• "'   But  bt  was  as  gentle  as  a  Iamb,  and  tuuchiugly  eager  to  be  hclpfuL 

In  half  an  hour  his  pnin  got  the  better  of"  him  a  little. 

"Mais,  mon  Dieu,  mon  Dicu  I  "  he  moaned,  "howl  suffer!     Ah, 
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Monsieur,  i     it   not   that  he  breathe*  a  ]i:il..  my  dear  little  - 
my  God,  save  me  him  1     Mon  petit,  men  |  ■  lii  ! 

He  went  into  a  comer  of  the  room,  ami  stood  will  u»d  against 

the  wall,  hid  shoulders  heaving  with  silent  sobs.     Then  he  come  back 
and  patient  again. 

:.z,  priez  pour  moi,  Madame,"  onid  he,  once,  to  John's  wife. 

"  I  am  pitying  without  ceasing,  my  poor  friend," 
•be  hastily  laid  a  handkerrliirf  soaked  in  on  hi*  forehead,  for  she 

thought  he  was  surely  goiug  to  faiut,  when  tlie  hope,  long,"  long  dcfon-l, 
began  to  turn  his  heart  sick. 

All  this  time  John  and  I  lingered  in  the  dusky  passage,  in  which  that 
door  njar  made  a  cli-it  '  i  yU"^  irJii .     I.....  .1  then  a  dim  figure 

Hole  up  to  us  with  an  eager  sad  wL  log,  '•  How  goal  "  ■'  how  goes 

'I  away  do*'  .T.-ain  with  the  IHTIIlflllliaaa  BMfl 

It  wu  poor  Jules,  who  could  do  nothing  for  his  Rosa  but  this.  She 
had  thrown  herself  on  the  floor  in  a  darkening  room,  and  lay  there 
moaning.  Her  dire  anguish,  sharp  as  a  mothers  for  the  little  one,  was 
cruelly  and  unduly  aggravated  by  aaJfaagnoaahj  awl -by  tin 
agony  of  her  exile  from  that,  room  upstair*.  She  dared  not.  enter  Jean's 
pretence.  She  felt  that  he  must  fox  ever  abhor  the  sight  of  her  ;  ttu 
afraid  be  might  curse  her  !  She  rejected  nil  kindness,  all  sympathy, 
especially  from  Jules,  whom  she  quite  fiercely  ordered  to  quit  her.  But 
when  it  r  dark,  tha  poor  fellow  took  in  a  candle,  and  set  it  on 

a;  and  ba  spent  tha  time  in  going  up  and  ftanatatxi  to  faon  ha 

that  whisper  of  news,  which,  perhaps,  ho  sweetened   with  a   little.  iliL-e. 
hope  lxjfore  he  offered  it  to  her. 

At    last  we  outside  heard  n  movement — a  stifled   exclamation;   mid 
then  one  of  the  women  ran  out. 

M  has  opened  bis  eyes  ! "  said  she,  ns  she  hurried  downstairs 
for  some  article  required. 

Presently  we  heard   a  man  nobbing  softly;  and  then — ye*,  I 
tiny  voice.     And  after  that — nothing,  for  a  long  while.     But  at   last— 
at  last !  a  miserable  awful  cry,  and  a  heavy,  henry  full.     And  then  came 
John's  wife,  at  night  of  whose  face  we  turned  sick  at  heart,  and 
ilintly   downstairs.     We  knew  what  had  happened:   the 
little  one  was  dead. 

He  had  opened  his  eyes,  and  had  probably  known  his  father:  for  the 

■    that  his  presence  always  kindled  there  had  come  inn •  ihe  littlt- 
white  face.     Jean,  too  ready  to  clutch  the  delusive  hope,  fell  a-sobbiog 
with  rapture,  and  kissing  tha  little  I'nir  head.     The  child  tried  to  IJ 
and  did  speak,  though  but  nnce. 

mid,  *  Bn-Bou,'  quite  distinctly,"  said  John's  wife,  "and  then 
such  a  pretty  smile  came ;  and  its — it's  there  still,  on  his  little  dear 
<had  face,  John." 

Here  she  broke  down,  and  went  into  a  passion  of  tears,  sobbing  for 
■  poor  Jean  !  poor  Jean  !  " 

tul.  n. — xo.  63.  15. 
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He  hid  fainted  for  the  first  line  in  bis  strong  life,  and  so  tb*t  biased 
unconsciousness  was  deadening  the  tint  insupportable  agony  of  hit 
dreadful  wound.     They  carried  him  on  i  him  on  his  bod,  and  I 

bciiev*  the  doctor  bled  (<  y  hoped  he  would  sleep  afterwards  from 

sheer  exhaustion. 

Presently  poor  Julea  caae  to  us  crying  like  a  child,  and  begging  u* 
lo  go  to  his  Roae  to  try  to  rouse  her,  if  only  to  make  her  weep.  She 
had  fallen  into  a  dry  depth  and  abyss  of  despair-  aa  icy  creTaaae,  where 
rron  his  lure  could  not  reach  her. 

Since  she  had  known  the  child  was  dead,  abo  had  not  stirred,  except 
to  resist,  moaning,  every  attempt  to  lift  her  from  the  door  where  she  had 
cast  liumll",  and  except  that  she  shuddered  and  repulsed  J  ale*,  especially  ■ 
whenerer  he  went  near  her. 

We  went  into  the  room  where  she  lay.  My  good  brother  stooped, 
and  spoke  to  her  in  his  tender,  manly  fashion,  and  lifted  her,  with  s 
resolution  to  which  she  yielded,  and  seated  her  on  a  sofa  beside  his  wife, 
whose  kind  arms  closed  round  her  suffering  sister. 

suddenly  some  one  had  come  in  whom  Roae  could  not  Me,  for 
her  eyes  were  pressed  to  iliat  womanly  bosom.  John's  wife  made  a  little 
warning  gesture  that  kept  us  others  silent. 

It  was  pooT  Jean  himself ;  he  came  in  aa  if  in  search  of  somewhat ;  he 
was  deadly  pule,  and  pcrk.ris  half  unconscious  what  lie  did.  He  was 
without  shoes,  and  his  clothe*  and  blond  hair  and  beard  were  tumbled 
and  disordered — just  as  when  they  hud  laid  him  on  his  bed.  Whan  ha 
saw  lloso,  he  came  straight  up  to  her,  and  sot  down  on  her  other  »:. : 

"  3|t  puurre  Rose,'  .  pitoutisly  — 

•;»re  a  cry  and  start  of  terror,  and  turned  nod  saw  him.    The  poor 
v's  broken  heart  was  in  liia  face;  she  could  not  mistake  the  sweat* 
natured  anguish  there.     Half  bewildered  by  his  inconceivable  grief,  be 
had  gene  to  her,  inMiiictiTely,  like  ;i  diild,  for  sympathy  and  comfort. 

"  .Mn  pnuvre  Rose,"  **id  he,  brokenly  ;  "notre  petit " 

Passionately  she  took  his  great  head  between  her  hands,  and  drew  it 
down  on  hex  bosom,  and  kissed  it — passionately  weeping  at  last. 

W«  all  came  out  softly,  and  left  them — left  theni  to  Urn' 
which  sends  us  the  wholesome  agony  of  such  tear*. 
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^.  Midsummer  $ide  in  £oulh  (China. 


TilB  cocnet  of  July,  1861,  was  glittering  in  a  starlit  sky  wheu  the  writer  nf 
tliia  paper,  proceeding  on  certain  business  to  the  interior  of  the  province  of 
Kwang-tung,  took  a  bvt  lonk  bark  at  li.cdn.at  North  Gate  of  Canton, 
whence  exit  Jiad  been  gninted  him  by  tin:  sullen  French  guard  who  were 
constituted  a  standing  garrison  and  nuisance  at  that  portal.  Of  the  eight 
gate*  to  the  city — which  was  then  occupied  l>y  a  force  of  some  three  thousand 
Hritish  troops,  associated  with  a  couple  of  hundred  French  marines — seven 
were  garrisoned  by  detachments  from  the  liritish  regiments,  and  were  kept 
,  COOstanUy  open  for  tlie  convenience  of  the  native  iuhabiuinte  ;  hut  on  the 
part  of  our  gallant  allies  there  existed  an  evident  resolve  to  compensate 
the  smallrmtt  of  their  force  by  n  considerable  amount  of  pretension  and 
display  ;  and  the  French  "  corps  of  occupation  "  cleverly  made  its  other- 
wise haigoiflcant  pn— nee  known  by  closing,  double-locking,  and  refusing 
to  open,  under  am  peranaainn  other  than  that  of  a  military  pass,  the 
solitary  gate  winch  it  wax  their  privilege  to  garrison.  My  passage  was 
not,  however,  to  be  disputed  by  nren  the  sulkiest  of  tentries,  and  I  was 
•eon  traversing  with  my  party  the  peaceful  expanse  of  country  which, 
skirted  on  the  right  hand  by  the  low  line  of  bills  known  a-  the  White 
Ckmd  range,  extends  in  an  otherwise  unbroken  lint  of  unctuous  rice-lands 
tor  a  distance  of  tliirty  or  forty  miles  from  the  walls  of  Canton.  .My 
frtH""1  now  lod  me  to  traverse  this  plain,  and  to  inter  the  mountain 
region  which  forms  its  northern  boundary,  constituting  the  Inst  declivities 
of  the  great  eastern  spurs  of  the  Himalayan  range. 

A  weak'*,  ride  during  the  bnttest  mouth  in  China,  when  the  thermo- 
meter even  at  midnight  is  seldom  seen  as  low  as  eighty  degrees,  and 
when  iu  noonday  ranize  is  frequently  ntove  rather  than  below  the 
dreadful  degree  of  ninety- live,  is  not  an  expedition  to  be  undertaken 
from  choice ;  but  no  matter  what  may  bo  the  discomforts  from  weather, 
a  feeling  of  exhilaration  is  sure  to  accompany  the  first  outset  for  a  jot: 
an  horseback— a  reeling  which  the  prosaic  modern  conveniences  for  loco- 
motion have  now  utterly  extinguished  iu  all  on  II  romance 
of  travel  has  decidedly  lied  to  those  ever-fewer  regie.  [WnMlMl 
solitudes  still  exist  for  Bpeaea  and  lJurhee  to  break  upon,  or  where  men 
remain  content  with  the  xluggiah  track-boat  or  the  plodding  feet  of  some 
hardy  quadruped.  To  these  unsophisticated  forme  of  travel  I  had  long 
been  accustomed;  and  my  hardy  mountain  pony — the  only  urinal  capable 
of  making  iu  way  over  the  rough  MdhVgsttBI  and  narrow  granite  cause- 
ways of  Southern  China — had  carried  me  many  a  hundred  miles,  through 
■toon  and  shine,  in  the  regions  surrounding  Canton. 
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I  wju  now  making  my  first  stage  by  night,  in  order  to  lessen,  as  tar  ax 
possible,  the  discomfort  arising  from  the  sultry  weather.     For  accu, 
sake,  I  was  attended  by  a  mounted  escort  from  the  garrison ;  and,  i 

last  moment,  a  welcome  companion,  in  the  shape  of  Captain  M ,  i 

Jioyai  Engineers,  had  volunteered  to  share  my  otherwise  somewhat  1 
ride.  To  our  mounted  party,  clattering  over  tho  granite  flagstones  which 
pare  the  narrow  North  Road  for  some  milca  from  the  city  gate,  carue 
following,  in  a  light  mountain -chair  of  batnboo,  carried  by  three  coolies,  a 
mandarin,  appointed  by  the  Chinese  authorities  at  Canton  to  accompany 
and  co-operate  with  me.  It  was  not  the  first  time  wc  had  journeyed 
together,  and  our  acquaintanceship  had  already  subsisted  fin 
the  majority  of  his  countrymen.  TV  Tung-hao,  as  be  was  named,  was  a 
man  cl"  liberal  as  well  as  intelligent  mind ;  and  an  amount  of  frankneu 
and  honesty  was  noticeable  in  him  which  won  the  regard  of  all  the 
Eurupeans  with  wh  tog  be  was  brought  in  contact  to  a  degree  tliat  perhaps 
no  other  Chinese  oflicial  has  enjoyed. 

Our  party  wbb  completed  liy  two  servants,  on*  a  follower  of  the  man- 
darin, flu-  other  my  own — tn  ol  eV-ting — ray  uqjor-dom*)  • 
and,  on  occasions  Buch  hr  these,  my  cook  : — equally  excellent  in  all 
varied  capacity  but  especially  to  be  prized  whilst 
roughing  it  oji  the  natch;  Tfhe&a  throwingofftbe  dandyism  and  iiuicalitic* 
which  arc  inseparable,  at  ordinary  times,  from  the  demeanour  of  a  Chinee* 
"boj-,"  he  displayed  an  energy,  sOtVfity,  and  willingness,  which  could 

rulhlwl  by  some  of  those  rough  Irish  "  soldier-scmmta"  who  arc  now 
and  then  found — and  priced — in   the  army.     Of  all  servants,  how- 
fa*  cam  be  brought  in   comparison  with  a  rvnlly  good  and  wi-Il-traiiicd 
Canton  "  boy."     Thcwi  iwnt  and  onlrrlv  lad  r  twenty, 

in  druse,  respectful  in  manner,  without  a  tinge  of  servility,  and  from* 
possessing  an  education  of  their  own  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  con- 
stitute the  Brat  indispensable  adjunct  to  b<  l  by  a  htranger  on 
his  arrival  in  China  ;  and  the  "  boy,"  i.  remains 
frequently  for  a  score  of  years  in  the  service  of  the  same  employer. 
Inlinin-ly  superior,  in  activity  as  in  appearance,  is  the  sprightly  Canton 
l.i'l,  in  fail  white  surplice-like  jacket,  blue  knickerbockers,  and  daudily- 
gartered  stockings  of  stone-grey  calico,  to  the  slouching,  greasy 
savoured  Hindoo,  who,  ns  khittmitgar,  condescends  at  Calcutta  to  discharge 
noon!  rli  part  of  the  duties  which  IN  aheerfallj  assumed  by  his 
Chinese  congener  I 

Hut  this,  though  n  favourite  topiti  of  mine,  must  not  be  allow 
I 1  u»  from  our  proper  line  of  march.  The  servants,  and  a  long 
train  of  baggage-coolies — those  veritable  impediments  to  tverj  journey 
such  as  thi.« — have  been  sent  on  to  reach  our  halting-place  before  us, 
and  we  pursue  our  iiiareh  under  the  shadow  of  the  White  Cloud  Moun- 
tain, along  a  road  rendered  lonely  through  the  depredations  of  the  rebels 
devastated  this  province  in  1854.  Here  and  there,  to  right  or  left,  s 
large  village  may  be  recognized  by  its  glimmering  lights  and  the  long* 


continued  yelping  of  iu  watch-dog*;  but  Chinese  villages  arc  not  fond  of 
highroads  passing  through  their  mid-rt,  and  prefer  to  draw  themselves 
apart  tome  little  distance  from  the  public  thorough&re,  so  that  at  nk-ht- 
fnll  they  may  bolt  and  bar  their  streets,   and  toko  what  poor  precautions 
tlu-y  can  against  the  banded  robber!  who  BajUMHBtrf 
the  country.     Although,  therefore,  our  courh.'  !i<.-  th.-i  1 1 ; •  1 1  a    u ■  ■< •. ■■■■';<  u  i 
highly-cultivated  land* — the  alluvial  level  dense  with  the  nourishing  ritt 
plant,  and   tin-  rising  grOVidl  carefully  turned  to  account  with  ground- 
nut, sweet-potato,  and  vegetable  crops — scarcely  a  human  habitation  show* 
itself,  beyond  here  and  there  a  bamboo  tea-shed,  whence  refreshment  of  a 
rery  humble  kind  is  dispensed  nt  all   hours  to  the  travellers  who  pass 
along  this  road.     At   one  point,  where  a  granite  bridge  spans  a  stream 
that  issue*,  brawling,   from    tin1   gloomy    kide   i,f  the   adjoining  range,  a 
ghastly  memorial  of  the  recent  troubles  hangs  alone  in  the  moonlight.     A 
pels  erected  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge  supports  a  cage,  fastened  in  which  is 
a  human  head,  once,  as  declared  by  an   inscription  beoeatt   It,  that  of 
a  native  of  the  adjoining  village,  recently  captured  among  tin-  rebel  ranks. 
Here  for  months  the  warning  trophy  had  hung  exposed,  and  no  pitying 
relative  had  come  forward,  bold  enough  to  snatch  this  relic  of  his  viil 
kinsman  from  its  place  of  infamy,  and  to  give  it  decent  burial. 

Trotting  gaily  enough  over  the  bridge,  we  continued  our  course 
through  the  nightly  shadows  of  the  hills,  which,  projected  by  the  moon 
rising  behind  them  to  the  eastward,  fell  in  great  fantastic  promontories 
and  gloomy  stretches  of  thiol  darkness  on  the  silent  country.  For  miles 
at  a  time  we  yielded  to  the  influence  of  the  hour,  and  pursued  our 
course  without  a  sound  from  either  party.  Then,  again,  the  charm 
broken  by  some  sudden  observation,  a  further  distance  was  whiled  away 
in  lively  chnt.  Occasionally,  ns  my  pony  Ambled  along  beside  the  chair 
in  which  my  mandarin  friend  was  stoutly  borne  by  his  untiring  OOoUsS, 
oar  conversation  fell  into  his  favourite  grooves — the  wonders  of  Europe, 
the  dangers  of  the  seat,  and  his  own  misfortunes  in  failing  to  obtain  more 
rapid  advancement.  The  comet,  then  so  brightly  visible,  was  a  source  of 
apprehension  to  Tse,  and  upon  it  also  he  loved  to  discourse.  Intelligent  as 
he  waa,  he  fully  shared  the  superstitions  of  his  countrymen  regarding  the 
influence  of  such  an  apparition  mi  human  affairs;  and,  tln.ugli  he  no  longer 
considered  the  earth  as  a  flat  surface,  or  believed  that  the  sun  revolved 
around  the  globe,  lie  still  looked  with  dread  upon  this  portent,  which  [>re- 
ssged  to  his  mind  disasters  to  the  empire,  if  not  death  to  the  emperor. 
On  becoming  aware,  however,  that  tho  comet  was  equal  I  v  Tidbit  in 
England  and  other  countries  as  in  China,  and  n  Mich  a  sketch 

of  the  history  and  theory  of  comets  as  my  knowledge  enabled  me  to 
impart — (and,  he  it  said  tn  pnx.mnt,  there  nro  easier  performances  than 
the  rendering  of  an  astroiMiniicnl  lecture  into  colloquial  Chinese) — he 
acknowledged  that  there  seemed  small  grounds  for  prognosticating  special 
harm  to  any  particular  land  or  person.  This  did  not,  however,  prevent 
him  from  recalling  to  my  mind,  little  more  than  a  month  Inter,  when  the 


no 
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death  of  the  reigning  emperor   actually  took  place,   that   the   ominous 
"  thief-star  "  had  shone  so  recently  in  the  heavens.     The  appearance  ul 
the  comet  and  the  ensuing  death  of  IILntiing  were  great 
Zadkiel-cap  of  superstition  all  over  China. 

irda  11  p.m.,  our  weary  rido  of  eighteen  mile*  brought 
us  to  our  halting-place  for  the  night,  ut  the  village  of  Tien -sum,  a  large 
and  struggling  place,  containing  a  population  which  would  entitle  it  to 
Mnfc  ns  a  town  anywhere  else  than  in  China,  alines*  entirely  surrounded 
by  a  dense  grove  of  huge  banyan-trees,  and  further  defended,  as  usual, 
by  a  wide  belt  of  fish-ponds,  forming  a  moat  across  which  a  few  narrow 
causeways  alone  gavo  aece*»  to  Che  j  :<ugh  the  tor- 

tuous and  murky  village  itentu  .-firry  to  reach  the 

•pot  where  the  great  ffitn  1 1  tbe  Temple  of  the  Chang  family  were  thrown 
open  to  receive  us.  Under  die  directions  of  the  indefatigable  A -sing, 
ili!  court-yard  was  already  litun.d  with  rice-straw  for  our  ponies,  and 
two  bngc  ied  ten. pit-  Wlrirll,  flaring  in  the  dim  depths  of  the  great  hall, 
shed  ngbt  cm  an  exiemi»rized  table  where  teacups  and  col  J  fowl  showed 
that  irt  jar  >t tuns  had  been  made  for  supper.  The  baggage-coolies,  some 
dozen  in  number,  wore  lying  pillowed  on  tin-  bamboos  and  ropes  with 
b  their  loads  were  in  tin?  day/time  sotponded  from  their  shoulders, 
in  the  shelter  of  the  colonnades  on  either  side  the  doorway,  and  the 
imii-r  of  our  party,  men  and  horses,  were  soon  refreshing  themselves 
with  food  and  rest  in  their  several  ways. 

It  is  lucky  lor  ih"  traveller  that  every  village-  in  Chun  t  poor 

or  scanty  its  population,  possesses  ul  least  one,  .mil  ofica  many,  of  these 
aDCestr;d  temple*,  in  which  each  ftf  the  local  "  clans "  or  families  preserves 
ficnn  generation  to  geminii'ii  the  memory  of  its  revered  progenitors, 
All,  though  not  equally  spacious,  arc  constructed  on  on  identical  phut. 
An  immense  gateway,  with  lb/at  folding  doors,  tomcat)  i.y  or  swob 

thirty  feet  in  height,  givus  admission  to  a  <<  art-yard,  and  perhaps  to  a 
aeries  of  three  OS  four  BSkoll  enclosures,  which  are  gem  r ally  open  to  the 
sky,  surrounded  on  three  sides  with  a  covered  colonnade,  and  terminating 
at  the  resir  in  :i  hull,  the  dimeu«ions  of  which,  in  tbe  com  of  wealthy 
clans,  often  <  .\f<  mi  to  I  width  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  fcti.  Shrines 
are  here  built  up  agamst  tin'  wall,  to  contain  iu  horizontal  rows  •  series 
of  tahlota  conimemmntiiii,' ilie  deputed  members  of  the  family,  from  the 

jest  progenitor  of  whom  a   record  exists.      Ornamental   inscriptions 
luiiher  perpetuate  tin-  roaaoiy  ol  all  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
tlte  profession  of  letters  or  the  Berries  of  the  State,  and  a  nobly  decorated 
altar  supports  the  vases  of  bronze  or  porcelain  in  which  tbe  ashes  od 
mi   UB  Li  pt  constantly  hurtling  before  the  tablets  are  can  -erred 

jii  bj  :ii  I  '"in  generation  to  ."!,•■;. Ui-u.  Tsrks  iu  die  year,  the  heads  of 
the  elan  and  other  privileged  members  assemble  with  solemn  ceremony 
nnd  deep  i-vi  nuiinl  feeling  to  do  honing?  before  the  shrines  where  soon 
their  own  memorial  tablets  are  to  be  en  i  fulfil  ths  duties  of  filial 

piety  in  silent  genuflection  before  the  BJtai  of  the  dead.     At  all  season*, 
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moreover,  the  temple  it  kept  in  order,  and  the  stick*  of  incenw  trimmed, 
hjr  a  custodian  fur  whose  residence  a  side- i  part; 

and  an  annual  contribution  from  every  member  mnin tains  the  building  in 
constant  repair.  The,  inont  humble  labourer  who  can  claim  kindred  uitli 
the  ikmiiy  can  thus  at  any  moment  gaze  with  pride  upon  the  hallowed 
came  of  every  ancestor  who  ho*  helped  to  illu  in  1  tl  elan,  ami 
always  the  mean*  at  band  of  pointing  to  U  unli  putable  pedigree  whi.h 
may   i  :-in>  with  -t   in   (lie  luud.     Tluw,   in  [\ 

which  now  gave  ua  lodging  for  the  night,  tablets  were  to  be  seen  com- 
memorating a  minister  of  State  whose  nnmc  was  celebrated  in  China 
besore   William  tin  or  sat   M   the   Knglish    throne,   whilst   the 

gilding  was  scarcely  dry  on  the  tablet  of  his  latest  follower  to  the  tomb— 
soma  humble  villager  whose  only  title  to  remeiubrauce  was  his  name 
and    clan*} lip.      There    i«    surely    no     more  >g    li.rrn    that    filial 

reverence  could  take,  than  this  perennial  Imrnngi-,  ;ilt<  .  -.  <  Lucl 

wish  idol-worship  or  hngiuUiry,  to  the  deceased;  mid  it  has  conduct  d 
in  no  small  degree  to   the  success  of  the   Roman   Catholic  propaganda, 

•  as  compared  with  the  relative  failure  of  Protestant  missionary  efforts, 
that  itt  priesthood  has  adopted,  under  certain  restrictions,  thin  form 
of  ancestral  commemorai.in,  whilst  the  orthodox  mi  Of  Protestant 
missionaries  has  insisted  on  ita  abandonment  as  one  of  the  first  steps 
toward  conversion. 

It  may.  ]x-rhaps,  he  thought  tlmt  some  violence  could  not  fail  being 
dans  to  the  feelings  of  those  concerned  in  temples  of  tint  class,  by  using 
tbesn  aw  lodging  for  man  and  beast;  but  the  callousness  af  tbfl  I  hinese 
ehnracter  shows  itself  nowhere  more  forcibly  than  in  this  point,  thai 
nothing  short  ofws  p«ct,  even  in  th<>  temples  of  their  divinil 

mats  to  jar  with  tluir  reverential  h-rlirur*.  Their  temples  are  habitually 
•pen  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers,  and  it  has  more  ihnn  once 
happened  to  myself  that,  when  a  party  has  been  too  numerous  for  the 
aleeping-room  disposable  in  the  temple  occupied  tor  :im-  night,  boon  jolly 
priest  has  voluntarily  removed  the  inoenwburnar*  from  IB*  altar,  and 
helped  to  dispose  a  camp-mattress  at  the  very  feet  of  the  gilded  god* 
themselves. 

If  no  prejudices  were  likely  to  ho  offended,  however,  as  regsrJj 
ths  oecupation  of  quarters  in  a  temple,  it  was  only  within  a  very  eln.it 
period  that  national  animosity  was  so  Sent  that  DO  BtlTli|Hilrt 
would  have  lieen  safo  in  the  village  where  our  party  was  now  so  civilly 
received.  Inllamed  by  the  urU  of  their  rulers,  the  population  of  this 
province  liad,  up  to  the  year  1859,  evinced  the  deadliest  hntrcd  towards 
,      foreigners,  and  the  •■  vhere  we  wen    now  roiifidrnllv   bet-iking 

ourselves  to  re»\  ii  \  hecti  tin:aeat  nfoncof  thecoimuiitees  of  the 

native   "g^try,"*  formed  for  the   express  object  of  waging  a  war    of 

•  Literati  <if  »  curtain  cla*i  ami  retired  rusctioaailes  In  general  form— csiieclallj- 
ia  tbs  soetk  of  China— s  privileged  body  '  '  h  "  Wl  ,erm  **  applied,  sail  who 
•ajov  great IvcaJ  l*- 

A      I 
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aaaaasi  nation  ngainwt  the  invader*  who  hail  taken  possow'oo  of 
liir  vigorous  measures  directed  by  Mr.  (now  Sir  llarry)  Parke*,  by  wMc 
this  organization   became  speedily  broken  up,  combined  with  die 
cUiatory  eft'tcc  produced  by  the  treatment  extended  to  the  authorities  i 
inhabitants  of  Canton,  had  «o  fur  affected  die  popular  temper  n*  to 
nil  active  feeling  of  hostility  even  previously  to  the  concinsion  of  pe*. 
the  North  of  China  in   1SG0;  and  a  mere  solitary  traveller  would  ROM 
have  been  wife,  if  prudent,  unless  nt  too  great  a  distance  from  the  nails  of 
Canton,  or  in  districts  frequented  by  die  rubber-bands  who  infitst  so  many 
parts  iif  China. 

*  Our  fihimbers  passed  undisturbed  until  the  mental  alarum  which  I  had 
fixed  the  night  previously  for  5  a.m.  awoke  me  just  as  the  earliest  rays  of 
the  sun  were  glittering  on  I  In- 1  iKirnelled  porcelain  figure*  which  quaintly 
decorated  the  roof- tree  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the  court-yard.  In  a  few 
momenta  all  waa  astir.  Our  coolies  had  already  found  time  to  prepare 
a  cup  of  tea,  and  to  snatch  a  few  whirls  from  their  consoling  pipes;  and 
soon,  cording  up  our  Imggnge  and  slinging  the  parcels  (rum  the  centre  of 
their  stout  bamboos,  diey  trotted  oft*  nimbly  in  pairs,  exchanging  jokes 
with  the  few  labourers,  bound  thus  early  to  the  fields,  who  hung  about 
the  door  to  witness  our  departure.  A  cup  of  cocoa  all  round  prepared  r.y 
die  invaluable  A-sing,  a  cigar  apiece,  and  we,  too,  resume  our  march. 
wrinkled  old  custodian  of  the  tcmplo  grins  feebly  as  ho  pockets 
a  dollar  for  his  services,  and  hobbles  back  to  his  morning  pipe  of  opium, 
probubly  with  a  tempera  mutant  in  Chinese  upon  his  lips.  The  village 
children,  rewarded  for  early  rising,  scramble  on  the  flagstones  for  a  handful 
of  H  cash  "  (total  value  about  dirce-balfpencc)  which  wc  throw  amongst 
them ;  and  wc  emerge  from  the  straggling  village  into  the  oblique  sun-glare, 
winrli  prove*  trying  enough,  despite  our  precautions  in  the  way  of  dress. 
;  in  id  that  the  morning  and  evening  sun  is  the  most  dangerous 
in  the  open  field,  inasmuch  as  iu  slanting  rays  can  bo  warded  off  neither 
by  head-covering  nor  umbrella,  I  had  resolved  on  the  experiment  of 
travelling  chiefly  during  the  middle  of  the  day  and  by  night;  but  it  was 
necessary  to  accomplish  one  Btage  thus  early  in  order  to  bring  us  to  our 
second  halting-place  by  evening.  Some  ten  miles  farther  on  lay  a  pleasant 
little  hamlet,  whither  the  baggage  had  been  despatched  in  charge  of  the 
accomplished  A-sing,  who  was  to  prepare  breakfast  for  the  party;  bn 
ride  thither  proved  sultry  enough — by  the  narrow  padiway  or  dyke  between 
the  ric.i'-ii>  l'l:-,  a  mere  mudbank  scarcely  two  feet  in  breadth,  along  which 
we  ambled  piispiringly ;  our  troubles  increased  by  the  radiation  from 
the  water  which  at  that  season  still  lay  flooding  the  green  rice-fields  on 
either  hand. 

"Wc  could  not,  however,  deny  the  striking  beauty  of  the  scene.  Tra- 
versing a  plain,  one  sheet  of  emerald  verdure,  our  course  ran  paralM 
i<>  the  low  chain  of  hills  constituting  the  W  Idtfl  Cloud  range,  whose  flanks, 
half-shrouded  iu  the  mist  distilled  from  the  abundant  irrigation,  lay 
glowing  iu  the  softest  violet  tints,  whilst,  nt  frequent  intervals,  die 
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expanse  *■»«  broken  by  cloudy  masse*  of  fbliagi  i  of 

iiiHwhiM  though  obscan*  villagea,    Ocoufaaally,  wlwn  t  : ; .  -  rood  efctrtso1 

some  of  these  more  closely,  young  and  old  might  be  seen  crowding  i 
lu  crane  at  ft  glimpee  of  the  passing  strangers,  the  like  of  whom  n 

od   before.  n-erc  that  fan 

curiosity  mastered  the  usual  feeling  of  alarm  and  doubt,  or  iiml 

instinct  told  them  tliey  were  aafo,  it  almost  universally  hnp]>ctud  th:r 
village,  dnmaehi  and  matrons  rentured  on  a  nearer  approach  than  their 
husbands  and  brot  Seldom,  Luwe-vi-r,  doc*  an 

attractive  face  display  iuelf  among  these  audacious  fisir  ones.    Tho  squalid 
life  of"  the  Chinese  peasantry — who, though  sometimes  amassing  money, are 
ot  with  the  filthiest  of  habitations  and  of  dress,  and  i 
i  an  appreciation  of  that  comparative  comfort,  cleanliness,  and  varied 
diet  the  lower  classes  of  the  town  population  indulge  in — hits  iu 

natural  result  in  a  grosmcas  of  feature  and  a  deepening  of  the  natural  swarthy 
colour.  HMD  tin:  Mongolian  countenance,  sometimes  so  delicate  and  fair, 
dfgtaamto  into  the  abject  brutality  of  tho  Malay.  Nothing,  indeed, 
could  bo  more  unfavourable  to  the  development  of  good  looka  than  a 
Chinese  Tillage  habitation.  With  tin;  exception  of  one,  or  jicrhapH  two 
streets,  some  tun  or  twelve  feet  in  breadth,  where  the  few  wretched  shops 
tlmi  snpply  the  wants  of  the  place  are  situated,  the  houses,  built  of  ruud- 
cnucretc,  oo  a  foundation  of  brick,  are  huddled  together  in  fetid  lanes,  the 
turnout  width  of  which  U  calculated  to  suit  the  passage  of  the  VI 
buffaloes,  as  ti  riven,  morning  and  evening,  to  and  from  their 

owners*  homes.  No  house  possesses  an  upper  story,  or  is  lighted  with 
any  connivance  approaching  to  a  window.  A  low  doorway,  the  only 
aperture  in  the  four  walls  of  the  house,  gives  entrance  to  a  narrow, 
uncleanly  court-yard,  which  again  communicates  with  the  dark  and  damp 
apart  mint,  with  possibly  two  or  tlir«  still  dingier  and  leas  ventilated  side- 
rooms,  forming  the  sole  abode  for  a  family  of  several  generations.  A 
fire-place  in  the  porch  serves  to  cook  the  rice  and  prepare  the  tea,  which, 
with  salt-fish  and  vegetables,  constitute  the  universal  dirt  ;  whiUt  what  we 
denominate  the  "  sweepings''  arc  carelessly  thrown  out  to  join,  in  the  block 
cox*  of  the   bine,  whatever  other  ordure  may   be  there  collected;  iu 

draining  through  the  soil  to  mingle  with  the  water  of  the  well 
in  a  corner  of  the  court-ynnl.      Left  entirely  to  self-government, 

inducted  by  a  council  of  the  oldest  and  least  active  i 
of  the  litUe  community,  thu  village  is  totally  destitute  of  any  system  of 
drainage,  and  altogether  inuooent  of  even  the  matt  rural  of  police.     Its 
inhabitnnta  are   never   brought  in   contact  with   the   central  govern 

c  a  year  the  messenger*  of  the  district  magistrate 

appear  to  claim  the  imperial  land-tax  and  their  own  Portions, 

•  t  win  i)  en  r.ire  occaaiona  some  great  crime  traced  home  to  some  present 

»  down  the  drvadc!  .ry  himself,  with  a 

swarm  of  retainer,  tod  "  brftTeen  eager  to  embrace  the  opportunity  for 

under  afforded  by  the  official  requisition. 
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tab  communities  were  skirted  and  left  behind  before  wt 
readied,  by  eight  o'clock,  our  morning  halt.  A-aing,  the  evcr-nady,  had 
seleeted  for  our  breakfast  a  grove  of  magnificent  Ivcboe-treee,  gay  with 
their  pink  bum-he*  af  cbeTxy-hke  fruit,  close  to  a  small  hamlet  whose 
entire  population  stood  grouped  nruund  his  preparations  for  our  repast. 
The  "  chow-chow  "  basket,  which  formed  a  load  for  one  of  our  coolie- 
pairs,  hnd  poured  forth  its  motley  load  of  provisions;  and  cold  fowl,  potted 
meats,  sardines,  and  biscuits,  accompanied  by  sundry  bottle*  of  Allsopp'i 
pala  ale,  were  now  prepared  to  ajMBOb  our  active  appetites.  We  were  too 
good  travellers,  howcrer,  to  provide  ourselves  before  seeing  our  ponies 
well  groomed  "and  settled  d<  n  icons  baskets  of  paddy  from  the 

village-  rice-shop;  dm  did  wo  appease  our  hunger  until  after  nrocb 
8|ihtslii;i(c  and  sponging  in  the  simile  of  the  lychcr-trora,  to  the  undisguised 
aatonishment  of  the  villagers,  who  saw  us  thai  dangerously  dabbling  in 
cold  water.  At  length  wu  fell  to,  and  j* -r funned  feats  of  gastroaoat 
h  vreru  also  followed  with  wondering  eyes,  whilst  our  escort  gladly 
received  from  our  ntnre  aomo  savoury  additions  to  Uuir  own  supply  of 
coukol  riition.t.  The  rustling  branches  of  the  lyclioc  grove  soon  covered 
with  lo  the  out  '  <r  entire  party  ;  the  light-biuc 

smoke  of  our  Manilas  joining  in  a  little  cloud  of  inoenso  to  which  the  opium- 
pij.e  of  my  manduriu  usjociutc  was  not  slow  in  adding  its  nauseous  flavour. 
tea  soon  for  our  wishes,  the  lychee  shadows  began  to  gather  more 

mora  closely  about  the  root*  of  the  tretw,  and  just  as  the  blazing  sun 
looked  hottest  tin-  lii  -  arrived.    Our  baggage-coolies  resuming 

their  wide  bataboo-luits,  and  sticking  their  pipes  into  the  waistbands  of  the 
loose  cotton  drawers  which  funned  their  sole  habiliments,  had  already  set 
off,  at  their  usual  slinging  trot,  accompanied  by  the-  mandarin  and  aerraau 
in  their  sedans,  before  we  roused  ourselves  to  "boot  and  saddle "  Croat 
our  delicious  drowsy  lounge  on  the  cool  grass-plot.  By  noon,  however, 
wo  were  already  emerging  from  the  village,  nnd  exposed  to  the  now 
vertical   ;  -'haded  as  we  were  by  white  umbrellas  and  thick 

turbans  wound  round  our  U  of  heul  were  warded  of 

to  a  degree  impossible  in  the  i 'artier  stage  of  our  march,  nnd,  though 
suffering  unavoidably  from  the  heated  statu  of  the  atmosphere,  wo  expe- 
rienced no  ill  effects  from  thu  actual  glare  itself. 

A  few  miles  on  our  course  happily  brought  us  to  a  point  where  the 
White  Cloud  range  in  joined  at  right  nnglos  by  a  mountain  chain  from  the 
westward,  and  through  a  defile  at  tits  p  notion  lay  the  route  we 

must  take  i  iur  destination — the  city  of  T.<ung-hwa.     On  entering 

this  detile  wu  instantly  exchanged  the  scenery  of  the  unctuous  and  village- 
dotted  plain  fur  that  of  :t  picturesque  valley,  flanked  on  either  hand  by 
endless  mountain  persfx:  traversed  by  n  strcnni  which,  fur  varied 

benuty,  niiiiht  vie  with  many  of  our  most  famous  English  waters.  A  fresh 
breeze,  bone  straight  from  the  Hankaof  the  Lo  1'uw  Mountains,  whoaa  lofty 
peaks,  celebrated  in  Chinese  song  and  story,  were  dimly  aeca  on  oux  right 
band,  tempered  ti.o  atmosphere  to  a  pleasant  warmth ;  and  dismounting! 


M\uifi,  we  enjoyed  a  careless  sum.' 
braur-  secluded  valley  am!  m.     My  Engineer  cotn- 

I«uiua  bad  eotn«  prepared  to  add  every  |  ■  rap  to  our  records  ■ 

pnmao%  Rod  laving  on  previous  occasions  already 
carried  a  reagh  aurvev  *»  ir  *n  ilits  entrance  of  tho  paee,  a  priM 

i«  cow  enabled  hi  am  v.  i  i  h  tolerable  accuracy  it 

r<aiurt*  of  this  trace     The  question  of  nomenclature  was  aettlcd  by  a 
meal  referent*  sj  cherioU;   and   to  this  day  lb« 

a   Cavendish,  Negro-basil 
huge,  with  many  hi 
our  iiiiu  of  in. 

ut  a  little  distance  the  curves  of  the  river,  our  route  grew 
«nl  uk  re  picturesque  with  dot  oowani  progress.     Aim  wit  nil  trace 
iot-whivut.'iti  was  hat  a  ut  u  .  1  in  ita  atcad  tbo   itro.' 

;  arable  land  forming  little  bays  and  gullies  in  the  line  of  Lill 
tnvcrsd  with  the  papilionaceous  blossom  of  the  ground-:. 
voted  for  i  .or  with   the  gigantic  Lavi*  of  the  yarn,  v. 

i;b  affecting  a  mnrehy  situation,  in  leas  dependent  open   rich  soil  nod 
constant  flooding  than  the  rice-plant,  igcs  appeared  composed 

more  of  detached  habitations,  a  few  dwellings  clustered  here  and  there 
twnralh  gracuful  clumps  of  the  fratbery  bamboo,  or  tunuinr  down  to  form 
tract  of  shops  along  the  k,  dealing  in  sundry  eatable.*, 

the  benefit  of  the  boatmen  engage!  in  nan- 
gating  thu  alreniu.     Ocoaaieuaily  the  inhabitants  of  aoiue  sueb  rustic  com- 
n  gaping  crowd  along  our  path,  equally  puzzled 
at  to  the  motive  which  '.id  04  m  their  secluded  dale,  our  eccentric  choice 

:ig  behind,  and  iho  tuo  of  the 
unknown    faktl  i    brass,  which,  every   now  and    i  |    WW 

i  lion'a  eye.     Now  and  then  the  rough 
Canton   boatmen  of  some  passing  barge  ascending  the  stream  with  mer- 

•  upping  down  with  fire-wood  or  oil,  would  descry  m  on  the 
bask,  and  launch  at  us  the  net  ever-complimentary  ejaculations  which 
the  Caniou  Chinese  Live  svi  n  o  incivility 
met  u»  nam  the  inhabitants  ut  tb •■■  liosc  experience  of  Europeans, 
United  to  tbi-  '..j  u  three  mounted  parlies  like  our  own,  had 
not  aceoslomod  them  to  associate  with  the  foreigners  any  feeling  wither  of 
arrogance  ur  terror. 

Towards  i  |*rty  debouched  npon  au  extcaaive 

plain,  shut  in,  however,  on  every  side,  by  mountain  ranges,  which,  enve- 
loped in  ;hc  thin  mist  arising  iu.ia  the  r-ce- flats,  were  now  gorgeously 

•  slanting  radiance  of  the  declining  son.  Two  streams, 
rassradenug  from  east  and  west,  united  almost  at  o  form  the 
river  wbuee  course  we  had  thus  fur  asoonded  ,  whilst,  hid  from  our  view 
by  a  bold  rock-shoulder  on  the  further  side  of  the  stream,  lay  I 

ig-hwa,  a  Uttie  metropolis-  dm  iItu  of  this  rich  and 

trail'  iiisc.     Juai   below    the  junction  of  the  streams,  the  river 
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widened  over  sand-flats  to  a  breadth  probably  of  rive  hundred  yards, 
forming  a  shallow  ford. 

Bering  wifely  waded  through,  nnd  leaving  our  ponies  in  charge  cf 
the  escort,  my  companion  ..ml  myself  clambered  up  tiie  rock  about  whick 
our  route  now  wound,  and  whose  summit  was  crowned  by  a  graceful 
pagoda,  affording  a  view  on  all  sides  of  immense  extent  and  beautj. 
The  valley  we  had  ascended,  and  the  hill-encircled  area,  now  carpetd 
green  with   the  luxuriant  rice-ficldj  through  o  length  of  come  twenty 

I,  forming  ftf  district  of  Taung-hwa,  lay  smiling  at  our  fcet  ia 
the  warm  sunshine,  which  lit  up  into  dazzling  ribands  of  silver  tie 
two  streams  whoso  serpentina  wanderings  through  the  valley  broi 
every  j>:irt  of  its  area  within  reach  of  irrigation.  Thickly-studded  grorw 
i DsVkdd  tlic  sites  where  Tillages  lay  hi<l,  whilst  immediately  below  us  wr 
looked  down  upon  the  moss-grown  walls  and  roof-tops,  interspersed  wits 
dense  folisgc,  of  the  district  city.  This  liulc  nook,  one  of  some  eighty 
walled  plncea  in  Kwang-tung,  answering  in  a  certain  degree  to  our  ides 
of  a  county  town,  had  seven  years  previously  been  captured  and  sacked 
by  the  banditti  who  then  desolated  the  province,  and  even  from  a  distance 
the  ruinous  aspect  cf  its  little  suburb  testified  to  the  devastation  it  had 
then  undergone.  Even  the  pagoda — which,  according  to  the  Chines* 
■  stition  as  to  terrewtiiol  .and  topographical  iuiluencce,  or  J-'uuy-thua, 
contributed  from  its  eminence  on  the  rock  to  the  prosperity  and  literary 
excellence  <>f  tin  inhabitants  of  the  city — had  been  gutted  by  the  plun- 
derers, whose  ravages  had  scarcely  left  it  in  a  condition  for  ascent  beyond 
the  first  of  its  nine  stories.  After  adding  from  this  point  a  final  serial  tf 
mountain  tops  to  our  running  survey,  we  proceeded  to  make  our  entry 
into  the  town. 

Already  warned  of  our  approach,  the  magistrate  had  attempted  some 
display  in  our  honour  at  the  gateway.  Passing  beneath  a  lew  but 
maxaive  archway,  we  found  ourselves  in  n  narrow  court-yard,  formed 
by  a  circular  bastion  interrupting  the  line  of  wall,  from  the  inner  aids 
of  which  a  second  gateway,  placed  nt  right  angles  to  the  OOtV 
communicated  with  the  main  street  of  the  city.  Here,  lialf-a-doun 
decrepit  old  men,  who  had  been  employed  until  our  arrival  at  a  cobblcr'i 
bench  at  one  side  Of  the  court-yard,  but  who  had  hastily  thrown  over 
their  rags  their  dirty  red  soldiers'  jackets  of  calico,  were  drawn  up. 
headed  by  a  bruss-buttoned  petty  officer  scarcely  less  rugged  than  the  into 
themselves,  and  greeted  us  by  a  simultaneous  obeisance,  performed  by 
I  lending  forward  on  one  knee;  whilst  three  iron  tubes,  placed  upright  in 
the  ground  nnd  loaded  with  powder,  were  discharged  as  the  orthodox 
salute  in  honour  of  a  "mandarin."  The-  narrow,  granite-paved  street 
— scarcely  tea  feet  wide,  and  lined  with  ruinous  bouses  of  the  poorest 
class,  save  where  great  gnps  of  ruin  caused  by  fire  or  natural  decay  from 
a  dwindling  population  intervened — was  lined  with  a  multitude  of  young 
and  old,  attracted  from  all  corners  to  gaze  upon  the  strangers  wl 
come  from  so  far. 
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Our  march  at  length  terminated  at  a  species  of  common  or  green  in 
rt  of  the  city,  on  one  side  of  which  towered  tho  gateway  of  .*i 
iple,  somewhat  similar  to  that  we  had  quitted  in  the  morning,  where  I 
met  by  ihn  authorities  of  the  place — the  magiatrati-,  ur  civil  (juvcrnor, 
th   his   two  assistants,  and   a  rubicund,   portly   mandarin,   pertpiii&g 
tho  thftdt  "(  hll  liiv  ci.iiical  hat  of  gauzy  straw,  surmounted  by 
e  glass  button,  who  was  intrnducnf  i.ijor  in  command  of  the 

garrison,  including  the  tatterdemalion  heroes  who  had  turned  out 
us  nt  our  entrance.     The  mandarins,  in  their  long  turn 
gauze,  belted  nt  the  waist,  and   huckled  in  with  costly  BOXmIi  of 
,rod    jade — th<--ir   handsomely  embroidered    facings   indicative   of 
.the::  ICCOatrenieut*   of   fan,   pipe,   and   watch-case*    dependent 

r  belts — were  in  striking  contrast  to  the  squalor  o(  their  attend* 
who,  dirty  in  clothing,  unwashed,  and  foul-smelling,  crowded  eagerly 
id  their  masters  to  wit  new  our  reception.  A  ceremony  of  painful 
ensued  on  oar  alighting,  begun  by  a  vigorous  shaking  of  hands 
the  magistrate:  and  myself,  whilst  tin;  corpulent  major  a 
priately  grasped  my  cum  pan  ion's  palms  with  both  bit  Own  j  end  tho  leaser 
dignitaries  followed  suit,  much  to  tho  surprise  of  our  steady  corporal's 
iiard,  by  ibalring  hands  demonstratively  with  tliem  also.  A  Btruggle  of 
etiquette  then  followed,  amid  which  w I  *reM  Lrrndunlly  led  through  a 
asuim  of  court-yards,  divided  from  each  other  by  highly  ornate,  fblding- 
doors,  to  the  spacious  hall  which  had  l.i  id  as  our  lodging- place. 

wo  row*  of  seat*,  covered  with  crimson  cloth,  and  placed  faciug  each 
other  on  either  hand  in  front  of  the  imml  dai's  where  scare  for  the  two 
principal  personages  arc  arranged,  were  now  occupied  (br  the  first  ccre- 
BMoious  interview,  during  which,  whilst  tea  was  handed  round  in  minute 
cups,  I  renewed  the  acquaintance  formed  two  years  previously  with  tho 
amiable  magistrate,  whoso  literary  abilities  had  won  for  him  very  early 
advsneenn  were  soon,  however,  considerately  left  to  refresh  our- 

selves after  our  journey,  though  a  speedy  interruption  arrived  to  disturb 
my  towelling,  in  tho  ehapo  of  a  train  of  coolies  with  presents — baskets  of 
fruit  and  vegetables,  eggs  by  the  hundred,  some  dozen  of  ducks  and  fowls, 
a  live  sheep,  and  trays  laden  with  a  hundred  kinds  of  sweetmeats — which, 
after  selecting  a  few  insignificant  articles,  and  rewarding  the  bearers  with 
a  sum  considerably  greater  than  their  aggregate  value,  were  duly  sent 
bade,  in  accordance  with  the  some  rule  of  politeness  which  prescribed  the 
farm  of  present  •■■ 

Scarcely  were  our  lath*  over  and  our  toilette  renewed  than  messengers 
arrived,  bearing  sheets  of  crimson  paper,  tho  magistrate's  invitation  cards, 
bidding  us  to  a  banquet  prepared  in  his  yamun,  or  official  residence,  where 
my  Chinese  companion  had  already  been  accommodated  with  quarters. 
A  short  ride  brought  tis  to  the  great  doors,  each  decorated  with  a  gnudy 
gure  of  soma  deified  warrior  or  lawgiver,  before  which  lay  huddled  a 
crowd  of  filthy,  half- naked,  and  vermin-covered  wretches — some  heavily 
manacled,  others  chained  to  loose  blockH  of  stone,  and  others  crouching 
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beneath  tit*  intolerable  weight  of  wooden  collar* — who,  according  to  the 
Chinese  nyatcm,  were  here  exposed  whiht  undorcuing  detention  for  suae 
of  the  lighter  crimes.  The  yamun  itself,  in  it*  zigzag  cuBrts  and  ranges  of 
low  offices,  was  as  ruinous  as  such  bull  dings  usually  ;i  nn,  where 

each  occupant  comes  in  for  au  uncertain  period,  unwilling  to  expeoc 
money,  save  perhaps  for  patching  up  a  leaky  roof,  and  only  too  ready  t« 
appropriate  to  his  primus  purse  the  pittance  periodically  allowed  by  the 
GoTt.  i  -  repairs.     The  magistrate '■  reception-room,  however,  trs» 

a  cosy  place  enough,  walled  only  on  three  sides,  and  looking  out  on  the 
fourth  through  a  lattice  screen  upon  a  little  pared  yard  with  rockworl 
and  flowering  shrubs,  over  which  the  branches  thrown  out  from  a  magni- 
ficent banyan-tree  in  an  adjoining  court  cast  an  almost  impenetrable  shads. 
In  this  cool  apartment  an  ebony  table  was  spread  with  thi  .nary 

trifles  which  usher  in  a  Chinese  feast,  and  the  magistrate,  with  his  two 
chief  associates  and  my  ooiiiMfstm  I*j  was  awaiting  our  arrival.  Chinese 
dinner*  hare  been  so  frequently  described  of  late  years  that  it  would 
be  superfluous  hore  to  enlarge  upon  the  successive  courses,  the  savoury 
stews  of  shark-fin,  ihh  with  vemrigalH,  dttaka  stuffed  with  chestnuts,  and 
all  tliu  bout  of  spicrd  and  minced,  nwact  and  gelatinous  dishes  which 
fellow  MOD    Other   in   endless   profusion,  but  still  in   artfully -contrived 

gradation. 

A  passing  protest  m<  ululged  in  again rt  that  jocular 

habit  of  misrvprest'iitaiion  wi.  nf  Von  13 mam  to  that  of 

some  of  our  latest  travellers,  has  introduced  apocryphal  dogs  nnd  kittens 
at  the  tables*  of  Chinese  magnates.  Without  going  the  length  c: 
Cooke,  who  almost  gives  the  Chinese  aiistM  a  place  beside  that  of  1'im 
it  may  be  said  not  only  that  in  no  country  arc  all  available  sources  mors 
ransacked  than  in  China  far  every  irstsimhle  delicacy,  but  that  the 
diversity  of  viands,  and  the  scrupulous  core  as  to  cookery,  which  prevail 
in  a  well-ordered  repast,  suffice  amply   to  pro;  iwt   fastidious 

stranger  with  palatable  and  canily-digetitcd  fwd.  ftut  being  a  blind 
panegyrist  of  Chinese  gastronomy,  I  will  by  no  means  deny  that  a  some- 
what obnoxious  preponderance  of  pork-fat  dots  now  and  then  ©ecu 
certain  stages  of  tlio  meal  ;  but  a  special  corrective  for  this  diet  » 
introduced  by  I  ho  strong  white  rice-spirit  with  which  each  convive'* 
cup  is  kepi  I  Miiriantly  Htrvainii.j;,  vvhil.M.  a  sauce  rud  OS?  delicious  almonds, 
slightly  burned,  beside  each  plate,  assists  at  the  tone  time  to  temper  the 
of  this  heady  liquor.  But  to  attribute  the  unchain  diet  already 
mentioned  to  any  other  than  the  very  lowest  class  in  Chirm,  is  as  absurd 
and  false  a*  it  would  be  wcro  a  Chinese  sailor  to  report,  oti  his  return 
to  the  Flowery  Kingdom,  that  the  citizens  of  London  live  exclusively 
un  trip.-. 

the*  of  us  strangers  to  the  use  of  chopsticks,  mj  r  com- 

panion and  myself  enjoyed,  like  hungry  wayfarers  at  we  were,  the  good 
things  provided  for  us,  though  tM  IftMntloai  of  the  obese  commandant 
proved  somewhat  overpowering  to  Mb  brother  soldier.     KcgnrdleM  of  the 
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fact  that  his  language  was  unintelligible  to  my  companion,  t lie  mnjor 
overwhelmed  him  with  compliments  and  civilities  in  the  intervals  of  the 
Topcwt,  (topping  every  now  and  tin  r  upon  liix  own  chopsticks  a 

choice  mlft  on  in'  deposited  In  ,1  In 

heap  on  the  already  ffeU-fiUsd   [fate.     My  companion,  smiling  su n 
returned  these  attentions  to  the  best  of  hiB  ability,  with  the  polite  "  Cliin- 
chin,"  which  uninstructcd  European*  believe  to  be  Chinese  for  "  Thank 
you,"  "  How  do  yon  do?"  and  ail  CM  au  ■  "l '  Other  COUtMitt;  a-,  well  as  by 
the  convulsive  bobbing)  with  which,  similarly,  they  endeavour  to  imi'iir 
the  Chinese  salute ;   whilst,  for  my  own  part,  I  found  myself  involved  in 
the  circle  of  formal  conversation  which  Chinese  functionaries,  poll 
assuming  an  appearance  of  interest  in  matters  of  European  polltioi 
science,  invariably  cuter  upon  on  such  occasions;  but,  sit  length,  the  linal 
rice-bow'.*  were  emptied,  tea  was  handed  round,  and  our  banquet  of  three 
hours'  duration  was  at  an  end. 

bOfiMsa  with    the    really   estimable,    magistrate   was   spa 
despatched;  and  while  preparations  were  set  on  foot,  on  nlers, 

for  oar  journey  further  into  the  hills,  wc  retired  to  our  camp-beds  in  the 
temple  where  we  were  lodged.     To  describe  the  forth  rets  of  our 

journey  through  the  valley  and  into  the  hills  beyond,  whence  descending 

- 1 ,-._-.-.  l  \\  *  on  oar  return  to 

Canton,  would  now  roquiro  too  great  *  npaco ;  btn  having  mi  out  on  the 
morniiig  following  our  Ijainpu't,  we  continued  fox  bur  days  alunvards 
in  the  aaddle,  penetrating  to  a  mountain  region  never  before  explored  by 
Europeans,  and  successfully  accomplishing  the'  objects  with  which  my 
journey  had  been  commenced.  When  our  midsummer  ride  brought  us 
heck  at  length  to  tho  gates  m  Canton,  we  trotted  in— despite  the  nil 
fire  degrees  of  Fahrenheit — fresher,  healthier,  and  more  gaily  than  when 
wc  hod  kit  them  behind  us  a  week  before. 


ti'cs   and    gang  liters. 

AS    I  Y   STORY. 


rn.vi'TKU   TfT, 

THE     HALF-St8TKR8. 

T  appeared  as  if  Mr*.  Gibson's  pre- 
dictions were  likely  to  be  verified; 
for  Osborne  H;  I  his  war 

to   her   drawing -rooru    prettj. 
quently.      To   be   euro,   sometimes 
prophets  can  help  on  tl»r 

..ti  prophecies;  end  Mr?. 

10  mi*  not  pa*> 

Molly  was  altogether  puzzled  bj 

bis  manners  and  way*.     He  spei- 

of  occasional  absences  from  the  11*11. 

ut   exactly   Mying   where  t= 

had  been.      But  that    vras  DO 

ideu  of  the  wruluct  of  a  married 

man,  who,  she  imagined,  ou. 

have  a  house'  and  servant*,  and  psy 

rent  and  taxes,  and  live   with  his 

Who    this    mysleriour. 

be,  fiuliil    int.-i  irjp-jjnirjeanc 

before  the  wonder  of  where  ahc  was.     I  .mi  Dover,  nar 

even  France,  were  mentioned  by  him  as  places  to  which  he  bad  beta 

on  these  different  little  journey*.     Those  facts  enme  ont  quite  casually. 

almost  as  if  lie  was  unaware  of  what  he  was  betraying;  sometimes  lie 

I'll  out  fin'li  sentences  as  these: — "Ah,  that  bo  the  day  I 

was  crossing !     It  was  stormy,  indeed !     Instead  of  our  being  only  tv» 

hours,  we  were  nearly  five."     Or,  "  1  met  Lord  Hollingford  at  Dover  hut 

week,  and  he  said,"  &c.     "The  cold  now  in  nothing  to  what  it  was  in 

London  on  Thursday — the  thermometer  was  dow  '     Perhaps,  in 

the  rapid  flow  of  conversation,  these  small  revelations  were  noticed  by  no 

inn.'  but  Molly  ;  whose  interest  mid  curiosity  were  always  hovering  over 

the  secret  she  had  become  possessed  of,  in  spite  of  all  her  w-lf-repron: 

allowing  her  thoughts  to  dwell  on  what  was  still  to  be  kept  as  a  mystery. 

It  WMS  .ilso  evident  to  her  that  Osborne  was  not  too  happy  at  home. 

He  bad  lost  the  slight  touch  of  cynicism  which  be  bad  affected  when  be 


lot 

&t 


to  do  wonders  at  college  ;  and  that  was  one  goo ' 
If  hr  of  appreo 

people,  mi  manoca,  fii  ration  was  not  so 

amply  sprinkled  mill  critical  pepper.     I  ion  absent,  not  so  agree- 

able, Mrs.  Gibson  thought,  but  di-.I  not  sny.     Ha  looked  ill  i 

lil   be  the  cons«v  i  -.reeioa  of  spirits  wl 

ill  his  pleaaai:  talk. 

Now  nnd   iIuti.  rod  to  "the  happy  dnys  thnt  are  gone,"  or,  "to 

the  time  when  my  mother  was  aliTc,"  when  talking  directl  and 

•ank,  and  a  gloom  came  over  hit  oountcno:  lolly 

*s  her  own  deep  sympathy.     He  did  not  oft' 

old  read  In  b!i  mt) 

thnt  totnething  of  the  painful   restraint  she  had  noticed  when  she  was 

last  at  the  Hn  isted  between  them.     Nearly  all  that  she  knew 

■:ie  fanulv  iho  had  heard  fmin   M  ■-,  and  she  wna 

uncertain  ±*  to  how  tar  her  with  them  ;  so  she 

to  question  him  too  closely;  nor  was  he  a  man  to  be  ao 

questioned  as   to  the  domestic  affairs  of  hi*  patients.  i  -  cho 

:  if  it  was  a  dream — that  short  half  hour  in  the  library  at  Hamlcy 

—when  she   had    learnt  a   fort  which  seemed   so  al  t   to 

made  so  iy  of  life— either  in 

spoe  rtoen  hours  or  eo  that  she  had 

mnainc  ill  tAerv  U  tlier  nliuxion  had  hfien  made  to  his 

marriage,  either  by  himself  or  by  Roger.     It  was,  indeed,  very  like  a 

drown.     Probably  Molly  would  have  been  rendered  iniK-h  mora  uncotn- 

B  possession  of  her  secret  if  Osborne  hnd  struck  her  as 

particularly  a)  i  his  devotion  to  Cynthia.     She  evidently  amused 

and  attracted  him,  but  i  .  or  passionate  kind  of  manner.  He 

admired  her  beauty,  and  seemed  to  fed  hi-r  charm -,   bat 

her  side,  and  come  to  sit  near  Molly,  if  anything  remim 

mother,  about  which  he  could  talk  to  her,  and  to  her  alone.    Yet  lie  caaie 

ao  often  to  the  Gibson*,  Gibson  :  •■censed  for  the  fancy 

she  had  taken  into  her  head,  ■  <  y  Hilda's  «kc-_     He  liked  the 

DgOj  the  friendlinews  the  company   of  two  intelligent  girls  of  beauty 

and  mar.  i  OM  of  whom  stood  in  a  peculiar  r>  I 

ing  been  especially  beloved  by  the  mother  whose  memory 
If  to  be  out  of  the  catc-fT 
i,  he  was,  perhaps,  too  indifferent  as  to  other  people's  ignorance, 
•>  possible  consequences. 
Somehow,  Molly  did  not  like  to  be  the  Grit  to  introduce  Roger's  name 
:hc  conversation,  so  she  lost  many  an  opportunity  of  hearing  inttlli- 
eoce  about  him.     Osborne  was  often  so  languid  or  so  absent  that  he  only 
llowed  the  lead  of  talk;  and  as  an  awkward  fellow,  who  had  pud  hot 
bo  particular  attention,  and  as  a  second  son,  Roger  was  not  pre-eminent 
*.  Gibson's  thought* ;   Cynthia  had  ncTcr  acen  him,  and  the  frenk 
Hi  not  Inks  her  often  to  speak  about  him,     He  hnd  not  conic  home  since 
U — wx  63.  1C. 
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.d  obtain.  '.,>  mathematical  lists:  that  Molly  knew; 

and  she  knew,  too,  that  he  was  working  liard  fur  something — she  supposed 
■  fellowship — and  that  was  alL  Osborne'*  tone  iu  speaking  of  him  vat 
always  the  same :  every  word,  every  inflexion  of  the  voice  breathed  out 
affection  and  respect — B  admiration!     Am!  a    the  ml 

admrari  brother,  who  seldom  carried  his  exertion*  so  I 

"  Ah,  linger  1  "  he  aaid  one  day.  Molly  caught  die  name  in  an  instant, 
though  she  bad  not  beard  what  had  gone  before.  "  He  in  a  follow  in  a 
thousand — in  a  thousand,  indeed !  I  don't  believe  there  is  bis  match  aaj- 
v.lii-rc  for  goodnes-  |»ower  combined." 

"  Molly,"  taid  Mr.  Osborne  Hamlcy  bad  gone,  "  what 

sort  of  a  man  is  this  ICoger  Uamley?  One  can't  tell  how  much  to  belisrs 
of  his  brother's  praises;  for  it  is  the  one  subject  on  which  Osborne 
Uamley  become*  enthaaisstic,     I've  noticed  it  once  or  twice  bel 

\l  llv  hmriftBrl  on  which  point  of  the  huge  round  to  begin  her 
description,  Mrs.  Giliaoa  struck  in, — 

"  It  just  shows  what  a  sweet  disposition  Osborne  Uamley  is  of— chat 
he  should  praise  his  brother  as  lie  does.  I  durcsay  he  is  senior  wrangler, 
and  much  good  may  it  do  him  I  I  don't  deny  that ;  but  as  for  conver- 
sation, he's  as  heavy  as  heavy  can  be.  A  great  awkward  fellow  to  boot,  whs 
looks  as  if  he  did  not  know  two  and  two  made  four,  for  all  be  is  such  • 
mathematical  genius.    You  would  hard  1  lie  was  Osborne  Hiunky '» 

brother  to  see  him  !     I  should  not  think  he  Gil  at  alL" 

'What  do  you  think  of  him,  Molly  ?  "  said  the  persevering  Cynthia. 

"I  like  him,"  said  Molly.     ••  II.  hoi  been  Wry  kind  to  me>     I  know 
it  handsome  like  Osborne." 

It  was  rathe:-  difficult  to  say  *dl  this  quietly,  but  Molly  managed  to  do 
it,  quite  aware  that  Cynthia  would  not  rust  till  she  hud  extracted  seeat 
kind  of  an  opinion  out  <■!'  ln;r. 

"  I  suppose  he  will  come  home  at  Easter,''  said  Cynthia,  "  and  then 
1  shall  Ml  him  for  myself." 

"  It's  a  great  pity  that  their  being  in  mourning  will  prevent  their  guinj 
EmIbt  charity  ball,"  Mid  Mrs,  Gibson,  plaintirelT.    "I  ehan^ 
te  to  take  you  two  girls,  i  not  to  bare  3ny  partners.     It  will 

put  me  in  such  an  awkward  position.  1  wish  wc  could  join  on  to  tie 
Towers  party.  That  would  secure  you  partners,  for  tin  y  always  bring  a 
number  of  dancing  men,  who  might  dunce  with  you  after  they  bad  done 
their  duty  by  the  ladies  of  the  house.  But  really  everything  is  so  changed 
since  dear  Lndy  Cumnor  has  been  an  invalid  that  perliaps  they  won't 
go  at  all." 

This  Easter  ball  was  n  groat  subject  of  conversation  with  Mrs.  Gibson. 
She  sometimes  spoke  of  it  as  her  first  appearance  in  society  as  a  bride, 
though  she  bod  been  visiting  once  or  twice  a  week  all  winter  long.  Then 
•he  shifted  her  ground,  and  said  she  felt  bo  much  interest  in  it,  because 
she  would  then  have  the  responsibility  of  introducing  both  her  own  and 
Mr.  Gibson's  daughter  to  public  notice,  though  the  foot  was  that  pretty 


every  one  who  was  going  to  tin-  will  had  seen  tite  two  young 
lie* — though  not  their  ball  dresses—  before.  But,  aping  the  manners  of 
tli*  aristocracy  an  tar  as  she  knew  them,  she  intended  to  ''bring  out" 
Molly  and  Cyulbia  on  this  occasion,  which  she  regarded  in  something  of 
the  light  of  a  presentation  at  Court.  "  They  are  not  out  yet,"  wns  her 
favourite  excuse  when  either  of  them  wast  invited  to  any  boBM  IB  wliich 
she  did  not  wish  them  to  go,  or  invited  without  her.  She  even  made 
a  difficulty  about  their  "not  being  out  "  when  Miss  Browning — that  old 

I  friend  of  the  Gibson  family — came  in  one  morning  to  ask  the  two  girls  to 
cotuc  to  a  7«y  friendly  ten  and  a  tound  game  afterwards  ;  this  mild  piece 
of  gaiety  being  designed  as  an  attention  M  tinea  of  Mrs.  Goodonough's 
grandchildren — two  young  ladies  and  their  school-boy  brother — who  were 
Buying  on  a  visit  to  their  grandmamma. 

u  are  Tery  kind,  Miss  Browning,  but  you  see  I  hardly  like  to  let 
then  go— they  are  not  out,  you  know,  till  after  the  Easter  ball." 

»|  whfn  we  are  invisible,"  said  Cynthia,  always  ready  with  her 
mockery  to  exaggerate  any  pretention  of.  her  mother's.  "  We  aru  so  high 
in  rank  that  our  sovereign  must  give  us  her  sanction  before  we  can  play 
a  round  game  at  your  house." 

Cynthia,  enjoyed  the  idea  of  her  own  full-grown  size  and  stately  gait, 
a*  contrasted  with  that  of  a  meek,  half-flcdged  girl  in  the  nursery  ;  but 
Miss  Browning  was  half  puzzled  and  half  affronted. 

"I  don't  understand  it  at  all.  In  my  dayB  gfc&i  went  whurevi -r  it 
pUastd  people  to  ask  them,  without  this  faroe  of  bursting  out  in  ail  tin  ir 
new  fine  clothes  at  some  public  place.  I  don't  mean  but  what  the  gentry 
took  their  daughters  to  York,  or  Matlock,  or  Bath  to  give  them  a  taste  of 
gay  society  when  they  worn  growing  Dp]  and  the  quality  wmit  ii{>  to 
London,  and  their  young  ladies  were  presented  to  Qm™  Charlotte,  and 
went  to  a  birthday  ball,  perhaps.  But  for  us  little  liollingford  people, 
why  we  know  every  child  amongst  us  from  the  day  of  its  birth ;  and  many 
•  girl  of  twelve  or  fourteen  have  I  seen  go  out  to  a  card-party,  and  at 
quiet  at  her  work,  and  know  how  to  behave  as  well  o»  any  lady  there. 
There  wns  no  talk  of  '  coming  out '  in  those  days  for  any  ono  under  the 
daughter  of  o  squire." 

"  After  Easter,  Molly  and  I  shall  know  how  to  behave  at  a  card-party, 
tat  not  before,''  said  Cynthia,  demurely. 

"  You're  always  fond  of  your  quips  and  your  cranks,  my  dear,"  said 
Mist  Browning,  "  and  I  wouldn't  quite  answer  for  your  behaviour  :  you 
sometimes  let  your  spirits  carry  you  away.  But  I'm  quite  sure  MoOj 
will  he  a  little  lady  as  she  always  is,  and  always  was,  and  I  have  known 
her  from  a  babe." 

Mrs.  Gibson  took  np  arms  on  behalf  of  her  own  daughter,  r.r  r.irluT 
she  took  op  arms  against  Molly's  praise*. 

"  I  don't  think  you  would  have  called  Molly  a  huly  the  other  day, 
Mua  Browning,  if  you  had  found  her  where  I  did  :  sitting  up  in  a  cherry- 
atx  feet  from  the  ground  at  least,  1  do  assure  you." 

16-a 
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"  Oh  !  but  that  wasn't  pretty,"  said  Miss  Browning,  shaking  her  head 
•lly.      "  I  thought  you'd  k-1'r  oft'ilm**  tomboy  way*.*1 
bt  wants  tin   i . -!l 1 1. -i ii.-n t  vhii'h  good  society  gives  in  several  wari." 
said  iixa,  Cilw.ui,  NtansBg  10  the  attack  on  poor  Molly.     "Shea  vcrj 
n;.t  to  twos  upstairs  two  stepB  at  a  time." 

"Only  two,  Molly!"  said  Cynthia.  -Why.  tO-d*y  I  fi»ad  1  cotild 
manage  Brat  of  these  broad  shallow  atop*." 

"My  dear  child,  what  are  you  saying  ?  " 

"  Only  confessing  that  I,  like  Molly,  want  the  refinements  which 
society  gives  ;  thon-for.',  plWMtdo  let  twgo  to  Mis*  Brownings'  this  area 
I  will  pledge  myself  for  Holly  that  she  shan't  sit  in  a  cherry-tree  ; 
Molly  shall  sec  that  1  don't  go  upstair?  in  an  unladylike  way.      I  will  p> 
upstairs  as  meekly  as  if  i  mt  ■  como-out  young  lady,  and  had  been  to 
the  Easter  ball." 

So  it  wm  agreed  that  they  should  go.  If  Mr.  Osborne  Ilnniley  had 
been  named  a*  one  of  the  probable  visitors,  there  would  have  been  none 
of  tlits  diiliculiy  about  the  aiTair. 

But  though  he  wm  not  than  bii  brother  Kogor  was.     Molly  saw  him 
in    a   minute  when  she  entered  the  little  dniwiiig-room ;    but  C; 
did  not. 

"And  see,  my  dears,"  said   ttin    l'hcebe  Browning,  turning  thetn 
round  to  the  side  where  Roger  stood  waiting  for  his  turn  of  speaking  to 
Molly.     "  We've  got  a  gentleman  Ibr  you  after  :ill  !      Wasn't  it  t 
nate  ? — just  as  sister  said  that  you  might  find  it  dull— 'you,  Cynthia,  »lie 
meant,   because  you  know  you  come  from  France;  and  tin •:■,  jasl 
hi  had  been  sent  from  BMTCn,   Mr.  Roger  cams   in  to  call;    and  I  won't 
say  vre  laid  violent  hands  on  him,  becnuw  he  was  too  good  for  that  . 
really  wc  should  have  been  neiir  it,    if  he  had  not  ntnyed  of  hi;- 
accord." 

The  moment  Roger  had  dona  his  cordial  greeting  to  Molly,  he  asked 
her  to  introduce  him  to  Cynthia. 

"I  want  to  know  her — your  new  sister,"  lie  added,  with  ffai 
smile  Molly  remembered  so  well  since  the  retj  first  day  she  had 
directed  towards  her,  aa  she  Bate  crying  under  the  weeping  ash.  Cynthia 
was  standing  a  little  behind  Molly  when  Roger  asked  for  this  introduc- 
tion. She  was  generally  dressed  with  careless  grace.  Molly,  who  was 
delicate  neatness  itself,  used  sometimes  to  wonder  how  Cynthia's  tumbled 
.us,  tossed  away  so  untidily,  lmd  the  art  of  looking  so  well  and  falling 
iu  auch  graceful  folds.  For  instance,  the  pale  lilac  muslin  gown  the  wore 
this  evening  had  been  worn  many  times  before,  and  had  looked  unfit  to 
wear  again  until  Cynthia  put  it  on.  Then  the  limpness  became  soft- 
ne»,  and  the  very  creases  took  the  linos  of  beauty.  Molly,  in  a  daintily 
clean  pink  muslin,  did  not  look  half  so  elegantly  dressed  aa  Cynthia.  The 
grave  vyts  that  the  lutter  raised  when  she  had  to  be  presented  to  Roger 
Bad  a  Bort  of  child-like  innocence  and  wonder  about  thorn,  which  did  not 
quite  beloDg  to  Cynthia's  character.     She  put  on  her  armour  of  magie 


1  ;  but,  on  the  other  side, 
on  stranger*.     Molly  had  ni 
that  the  should  have  a   right  to  *  good  long  talk  with  Roger  when  she 
next  taw  I  i  that  he  would  tell  her,  or  she  should  gatltur  : 

him,  I  Ail*  eke  w  longed  to  hear  about  the  squire — about 

«— about  binw  ■  ju&t  ma  cordial  unci  ftie 

■/one  on 
•be  had  anticipated;  bat  ."»  charms  befell 

j  prune  and  abject.     Molly  haw  it  all,  as  she  was  sitting  next  to  Mica 
at  the  ica-tii  right-hand,  and  fusing  cake,  cre.i  i 

with  such  busy  assiduity  thnt  every  one  besides  herself  thought  tba- 
inind,  as  well  aa  her  hands,  was  fully  occupied.     Sho  tried  to  talk  to  the 
two  » I  <  irtuo  of  her  two  years'  seniority  she  thought  herself 

V-iund  to  do ;  and  tlte  consequence  was,  she  went  upstairs  with  the  twain 
clinging  to  Iter  ug  to  swear  an  eternal  friendship.     N«ti 

would  satisfy  them  but  that  si  t  between  them  nt  •.  and 

now  so  desirous  of  her  ad vio  inl  of  £xiu  l 

i  tlmt  die  could  not  over  hs\  animated 

'  going  on  between  Roger  and  Cynthia.     Or  rather,  it  would  be 

more  com  lioger  was  talking  in  a  most  animated  manncT  to 

•;*,  whose  sweet  eyes  were  fixed  upon  bin  !.  look  of  great 

MM  only  now  and  tl  i-.ade 

Molly  caught  a  .■■  ■.  •  ...lly  in  iuUa-vals  of 

y  uncle's,  wc  always  gin  shrecpence  for  three  dozen. 

■  i;ow  what  a  sib  •-•nee  is,  don't  you,  dear  Mi**  I 

llanos  are  published  in  the  Sonata  House  a; 
the  Frid:  '  imagine — " 

'*  I  think  it  will  bo  though  i-habby  to  play  at  ■■■  Ion 

tthao  sixpence.     That  gcntlemnn  "  (this  in  a  whisper)  "  h  U  Cambridge, 
and  you  know  they  alwaya  play  very  bign  there,  und  sometimes 
themselves,  don't  they,  dear  Mi*  Gibson  ?  " 
11  this  occasion  the  Master  of  Aits  who  precedes  the  candidates] 
lor  honours  when  they  go  in  M  is  called  the  Father  of 

^lege  to  which   he   belongs.      1  think   I  mentioned   that   before, 
80  Cynthia  was  hearing  all  about  Cambridge,  and  tho  very  exami- 
nation about  which  Molly   lad   lelt  Mich  ki<en  interest,  without   baring 
n  able  to  have  her  questions  answered  by  .1  com  moa  ; 

und  Eoger,  to  whom  she  had  always  looked  as  the  tinal  and  moat  satisfac- 
tory answerer,  was  telling  all  sho  wanted  to  know,  and  she  CBOld  W  I 
listen.  It  took  all  her  patience  to  make  up  little  packets  of  counters,  and 
Jq,  as  the  arbiter  of  the  game,  whether  it  would  be  better  for  the  round 
ut  the  oblong  counters  to  be  reckoned  as  six.  And  when  all  was  done,  and 
every  one  sate  in  their  places  round  the  tablo,  Jiogftr  and  Cynthia  bad  to 
be  e  "  before  they  came.     They  stood  up,  it  is  U  at  first 
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sound  of  their  names;  but  they  did  not  move:  Roger  went  on  talking, 
Cynthia  batoning,  till  tho  second  call — when  thrv  but  tablo  and 

tried  to  appear  all  on  a  sodden  quit-  taMWted  i"  tha  great  questions  at 
tho  game,  namely,  the  price  of  three  dozen  counter*,  and  whether,  all 
things  considered,  it  would  be  better  to  call  the  round  counters  or  the 
oblong  half-a-dozen  each.  Miss  Browning,  drumming  the  pack  of  card*  on 
the  table,  and  quite  ready  to  begin  dealing,  decided  dw  matter  by  saying, 
"Rounds  are  sixes,  and  three  dozen  counter*  MMt  stxpeBOa.  Pay  up,  if 
you  please,  and  let  BO  begbl  sj  mat.*  Q^fltMa  sat*  between  Roger  and 
William  Osborne,  the  young  schoolboy,  who  bitterly  resented  on  this 
occasion  his  sister's  habit  of  oaKqg  him  "  Willie,"  as  he  thought  that  it 
was  this  boyish  sobriquet  which  prcrcntcd  Cynthia  from  attending  at 
much  to  him  n*  to  Mr.  DagW  Handcy  ;  he  also  was  charmed  by  th> 
charmer,  who  found  leisure  to  give  him  one  or  i  r  sweet  smiles. 

On  his  return  homr  .iidinamnia's  he  gave  out  one  it  two  very 

decided  and  rather  original  opinions,  quite  opposed — as  was  natural — to 
Mf  sinier'a.     One  was — 

"  That,  after  all,  a  senior  wrangler  wm  no  great  shakes.     Any  man 
liked,  but  there  were  a  lot  of  follows  that  h*  knew 
who  would  be  Tery  sorry  to  -mything  M  «!o\v." 

■■■  thought  tho  gntn'.'  uwiiu  would  end.  She  had  no  particular 
turn  for  gamUfa  ;  and  whatever  her  card  might  be,  she  regularly 

put  on  two  counters,  JnflHftlraftt  M  to  whether  she  won  or  lost.  Cynthia, 
on  the  contrary,  staked  high,  and  was  at  on  "rut  ended 

by  being  in  debt  to  Molly  something  like  six  shillings.  Shi  had  forgotten 
her  purse,  she  said,  and  was  obliged  to  borrow  from  the  more  provideat 
Molly,  who  was  aware  thai  tho  round  game  of  which  Miss  Browning  had 
spoken  to  her  wits  likely  to  require  money.  If  it  was  not  a  Tery  merry 
allair  for  all  the  individuals  concerned,  it  was  a  very  noisy  one  oft  the 
whole.  Molly  thought  it  was  going  to  last  tilt  midnSghl  :  I ut  punctually 
as  the  clock  Htruck  nine,  the  little  maid-servant  staggered  in  under  the 
weight  of  a  tray  loaded  with  sand  jealy.     This  brought 

on  a  general  move  ;  and  Roger,  who  appeared  to  have  been  on  the  watch 
for  something  of  tho  kind,  OSOK  and  took  a  chair  by  Molly. 

itn  so  glad  to  Ms  you  ngain — it  seems  such  a  long  time-  since 
Christmas,"  Hid  bft|  dropping  bin  voice,  and  not  alluding  more  exactly 
to  the  day  when  she  had  left  the  Hall. 

'•  It  is  a  long  time,"  she  replied  ;  "  we  are  close  to  Easter  now.  1 
have  so  wanted  to  tell  you  how  glad  1  wan  to  hear  about  your  honours  st 
Cambridge.      I   ana  &  ot  sending  you  n  message  through  your 

brother,  but  then  1  thought  it  might  bo  making  too  much  fuss,  because  1 
v  nothing  of  mathematics,  or  of  the  value  of  a  senior-wnmglership ; 
and  you  were  sure  to  have  so  many  congratulations  from  people  who  did 
know." 

iljscd  yours  though,  Molly,"  said  he,  kindly.  "But  I  felt  sure 
you  were  glad  for  me." 


"  Glad  and  proud  (W, '  mill  she.     "  I  should  ao  like  to  hear  something 

more  alx.ut  it.     I  beard  you  telling  Cynthia " 

What  a  charming  person  she  is !    I  should  think  you  must  be 
happier  than  we  expected  long  ago." 

"  But  tell  me  something  about  the  scntoT-wranglership,  pit  ajc,"  hU 
Molly. 

»  1 1"«  a  long  story,  and  I  ought  to  be  helping  tho  Mian  Brownings  to 
land  Mndwichf  Ix-.-mlca,  you  wouldn't  find  it  very  interesting,  it'.-*  so 
full  of  technical  details.*' 

uthia  looked  rery  much  interested,"  said  Molly. 

"  Well !  then  I  refer  you  to  bar,  for  I  must  go  now.  I  can't  fur  aliaine  go 
on  tit!  mi::  hero,  and  letting  those  good  ladies  have  all  thtjlmd  !  .  But  1  shall 
com*  said  call  ii.  Mi-   Gibtoa  soon.     Are  you  walking  home  to-night?" 

"Tea,  I  think  so,"  replied  Molly,  eagerly  foreseeing  what  IVM  income. 

•'  Then  I  shall  walk  home  with  you.     I  left  my  horse  nt  the  '  Angel,' 

and  that's  balf-way.     I  suppose  old  Bitty  will  allow  me  to  accompany 

SOT  slater?     Yuti  used  to  describe  her  as  som  i  drAgon." 

"  Betty  baa  left  us,"  taid  Holly,  sadly.     "  BfaA  |  vent  a  place 

at  Aahcomlii  " 

He  made  a   fiice  of  dismay,  and   then   went  off  to  hi*  duties.     The 
conversation  had  been  very  pleasant,  and  his  manner  had  had  ju»t 
the  brotherly  kindness  of  old  times;  but  it  was  not  quite  the  mnnm-r  be 
liad  i      '  Molly   half  thought,  she    would  have  preferred  tho 

latter.      Me  WM  now  hovering  about   Cynthia,  who  had  .l.-clined  the  offir 
rethtucnU    from   Willis  ting  her,    and 

i lies  urging  her  to  take  something  from  hini.  Every 
word  they  aaid  could  be  heard  by  the  whole  room ;  yet  every  word  was 
said,  on  Roger's  part  at  I  if  he  could  not  have  Rpok.  n  it   m  thai 

piwi>Hr  manner  to  any  one  else.  At  length,  and  railn-r  m(..n-  bfJOCOM  she 
was  weary  of  being  entreated,  than  because  it  was  his  wish,  t'vutlui  took 
a  macaroon,  and  linger  seemed  as  happy  as  though  she  had  crowned  him 
with  flower*.  The  whole  affair  was  a*  trifling  and  commonplace  as  ton  Id 
be  in  itarlf:  hardly  worth  noticing  :  and  yet  Molly  did  n-  d  (bit 

uneasy;  she  could  not  tell  why.  A*  it  tnrrnxl  out,  it  was  a  rainy  night, 
and  Mrs.  Gibson  sent  a  fly  fur  the  two  girl*  instead  of  old  Betty's  substi- 
tute. Both  Cynthia  and  Molly  thought  ■■'  the  possibility  8f  their  taking 
the  two  Osborne  giil-*  back  to  their  grandmother's,  and  so  saving  them  a 
wit  walk  :  ihju  got  the  start  in  speaking  about  it ;  and  the  thanks 

and  the  implied  praise  for  thoughtfulne**  wore  hers. 

y  got  home  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gibson  were  sitting  in  the  drawing- 
room,  quite  ready  to  be  amused  l>y  any  details  of  the  evening. 

Cynthia  began, — 

"Oh!  it  wasnt  very  entertaining.  One  didn't  expect  that,"  and  she 
yawned  w«a. 

•  Who  w«ro  there?"  asked  Mr.  Gibson.  "Quite  a  young  party — 
wasn't  i 
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"They'd  only  aak>  .;nd  Fanny  Osborne,  and  their  brother; 

bat  Mr.  Roger  llamley  bad  ridden  over  and  called  on  Miss  Brownings, 

and  they  liad  kept  him  to  tea.     No  one  else." 

'•  Roger  Hamloy  there  I "  said  Mr.  Gibson.     n  He 'a  come  homo  then. 
I  DUkt  time  to  rid*  ov.t  and  »rc  him.'' 

"You'd  much  better  ask  him  here,"  said  Mrs.  Gibson.     "  8u] 
jou  invite  him  and  his  brother  to  dine  here  on  Friday,  my  dear  ?    It  would 
be  a  very  |  it -ny  attention,  I  think." 

"Mj    atari    tbtsi-    vumi  iridgs  own    have  a   very  good  taste 

in  wine,  and  don't  apnro  it.  My  cellar  won't  stand  many  of  tbeir 
atlM . 

•    I  didn't  think  yon  were  so  inhospitable,  Mr.  Gibson." 

"  1  in  not  inhospitable,  I'm  Mire.     If  you'll  put  '  Utter  beer'  in 
comer  of  your  notes  (if  invitation,  just  as  tfaecmul  put  'quadrilles 

aa  a  sign  of  tin'  cnii  rtainmenl  offi  n-l,  we'll  have  Osborne  and  Roger  to 
dinner  any  day  you  like.  And  what  did  you  think  of  my  favourite, 
Cynthia?     You  hadn't  neen  him  before,  I  think  I  " 

"  Oh  !  he's  nothing  like  bo  handsome  as  his  hrother  ;  nor  so  polished  ; 
nor  bo  easy  tp  talk  to.  lie  entertained  DM  for  more  than  an  hour  with  a 
long  account  of  some  examination  or  other ;  but  there/a  something  one 
likes  about  liin .." 

■11 — and  Molly — "  said  Mm.  Gibson, who  pupied  herself  on  being 
an  impartial  stepmother;  and  who  always  tried  hard  to  nmkc  Molly  ulk 
SI  mueli  as  Cynthia — "  what  soH  8l  U  evening  have  you  had?" 

"  Wry  pleasant,  thank  you."     Her  heart  a  little  belied  her  as  she  said 
this.     She  hud  not  cared  for  the  round  game ;  and  she  would  have  cared 
for  Roger's  conversation.     Sim  had  bad  what  alio  was  indifferent 
not  had  what  she  would  have  liked. 

'-  Wu've  had  our  unexpected  visitor,  too,"  said  Mr.  Gibson. 
after  dinner  who  should  conn:  in  but  Mr.  Preston.  I  fancy  he's  having 
DOM  of  tin-  management  of  the.  Hollingford  property  than  formerly. 
Sheepshanks  is  getting  aa  old  man.  And  if  so,  I  suspect  we  shall  see  a 
good  il'-;il  of  Preston.  He's  '  no  blate,'  as  they  used  to  say  in  Scotland, 
and  i  rli'  inilte  at  homo  to-night.     If  I'd  asked  him  to  stay,  or, 

indeed,  if  I'd  done  anything  but  yawn,  he'd  have  boon  here  now.  Bat  I 
defy  any  man  to  stay  when  I  have  a  fit  of  yawning." 

"  Do  you  like  Mr.  Prcslon,  papa?  "  asked  Molly. 

'•  All  ut  as  much  iw  I  do  half  the  men  I  meet.  He  talkB  well,  and  his 
•eon  a  good  deal.  I  know  very  little  of  him,  though,  except  that  he's  my 
lord's  steward,  which  is  a  guarantee  for  a  good  deal/' 

"  Ludy  Harriet  spoke  pretty  strongly  against  him  that  day  I  was  with 
her  at  the  Mauor-hous.-." 

"  Lady  Harriet's  always  full  of  fancies:  she  likes  persons  to-day,  and 

\km  them  to-morrow,"  said  Mrs.  Gibson,  who  was  touched  on  her  sort 
point  whenever  Molly  quon .  d  I-i  ly  or  said  anything  to 

ever  so  transitory  an  intimacy  with  bar. 


to,md 


'•You  must   know  *  good  deal  about    Mr.  Preston,  my   dear? 
•a  you  saw  a  good  deal  of  him  at  Aebcombe?" 

Mm.  Gibson   coloured,   and  looked   at   Cynthia   before  she  replied, 
aia's  face  via.*  net  into  a  dottrmiBatko  not  to  speak,  however  much 
she  might  be  refi   ■■  A  to. 

'•  Wdj  we  saw  a  good  deal  of  hitn — at  one  time,  I  mean.  IK's 
changeable,  I  think.  But  he  always  sent  us  game,  and  sometimes  fait. 
There  were  some  stories  against  him,  but  I  never  believed  tin  n>. " 

"  Wlia;  kin.l  of  etoric* ?  "  said  Mr.  GibeOQ,  Muickly. 

"  Oh,  vague  stories,  you   know  :  scandal,  1  daresay.     No  one  ever 
ved  tLeui.     He  cuiild  be  so  agreeable  if  he  obosg  :  Had  my  lord,  who 
very  particular,  would  never  have  kept  him  as  agent  if  they  were 
true  ;  not  that  I  ever  km. -w  what  they  were,  for  I  consider  all  scandal  a* 
■nablc  goesip.'1 

"  I'm  very  glad  I  yawned  in  his  lace,"  said  Mr.  Gibson.  "  1  hopo 
he'll  take  the  hint" 

"  If  it  wan  one  of  your  giant-gapea,  papa,  I  should  call  it  nior 
a  hint,"  said  Molly.     "  And  if  you  want  a  yawning  chorus  the  next  time 
be  come*,  I'll  joiu  in  ;  won't  you,  Cynthia?  " 

"1  don't  know,"  replied  the  latter,  shortly,  as  she  lighted  bfj  hnl- 
candle.  The  two  girls  had  usually  some  nightly  conversation  in  one  or 
other  of  their  bed-rooms;  but  to-night  Cynthia  said  something  or  other 
about  being  terribly  tired,  and  hastily  shut  her  door. 

The  very  next  day,  Koger  came  to  pay  his  promised  call.  Molly  was 
out  in  the  garden  with  Williams,  planning  the  arrangement  of  some  new 
nower-beds,  and  deep  in  her  employment  of  placing  pegB  upon  the  lawn  to 
mark  oui  ibe  djil'crcnt  situations,  when,  standing  up  to  mark  the  etTcct, 
her  eye  was  caught  by  the  figure  of  a  gentleman,  sitting  with  his  back 
to  the  light,  leaning  forward,  and  talking,  03  listening,  eagerly.  Molly 
knew  the  shape  of  the  head  perfectly,  and  hastily  began  to  put  oil'  lie! 
brown-hollaud  gardening  apron,  emptying  the  pockets  aa  sho  spoke  to 
Williams. 

i  can  finish  it  now,  I  think,"  said  she.  "You  know  about  the 
bright-colourr. 1  llnvers  being  against  the  privet-hedge, aud  when'  tin'  m-.v 
rose-bed  is  I    I 

"  I  can't  justly  say  as  I  do,"  said  he.  "  Mebbe,  you'll  just  go  o'er  it 
all  once  again,  Miss  Molly.  I'm  not  so  young  as  I  oncest  was,  and  my 
head  is  not  bo  dear  now-n-days,  and  I'd  bo  loth  to  moke  mistakes  when 
you're  so  tot  upon  year  plans." 

Molly  gave  up  her  impulse  in  a  moment.  She  saw  that  the  old 
gardener  was  really  perplexed,  yet  that  lie  was  as  anxious  aa  he  could  be 
to  do  his  best.  So  she  went  over  the  ground  again,  pegging  and  explain- 
ing t  nklcd  brow  was  smooth  ngnin,  and  he  kept  saying,  '*  I  Bee, 
miss.  All  right,  Miss  Molly,  Pat  getttn  it  in  my  head  as  clear  as  pal 
week  now." 

co  she  could  leave  him,  and  go  in.     But  just  as  she  was  close  to  the 
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I  uiirn  iiioi-.  ttogu  son  oofc    b  nolly  mi  At  i  mm  .'i  on  af  rirtw  hi 

own  reward,  for  it  m  far  plcnnanter  to  hex  to  have  him  in  a  tSte-k-teU1, 
however  short,  than   in    tU-  restraint  of  Mr*,   Gibson's   and   Cyn: 
pxoaonce. 

"  I  onl  v  jut  found  out  where  you  were,  Mully.  Mr*.  Gibson  said  you 
had  gone  out,  but  she  didn't  know  where;  and  it  was  the  greatest  chance 
that  I  turned  round  and  saw  you  " 

"  I  saw  you  sonic  time  ago,  but  I  couldn't  leave  Williams.     I  think 
he  w:w  untimely  ulow  to-day  ;  and  ho  seemed  aa  if  he  couldn't  ■ 
wtand  my  plan  fix  the  new  Hower-bcda." 

"  Is  that  the  paper  you've  got  in  your  hand  ?  Lei  roe  look  at  it, 
will  you  ?  Ah,  I  see  !  you've  borrowed  some  of  your  ideas  from  our 
gurden  at  home,  haven't  you  ?     This  bed  of  scarlet  geranium*,  with  the 

i-  c.f  yi-iiing  oak*,  pegged  down!     That  was  a  fancy  of  n.y 
motln  I 

They  wire  both  nilezit  for  a  minute  or  two.     Then  Molly  said, — 

"  How  is  the  squire  ?     I've  never  wen  him  since." 

"No,  he  told  inc  how  much  he  wanted  :  but  he  couldn 

make  up  his  mind  to  come  and  call.    I  suppose  it  would  never  do  uow 
you  tu  oonic  and  stay  at  in  II   U,  would  it  ?     It  would  give  my  father  to 
much  pleasure:    he  look*  upon  you  as  a  dam '}  Frn  sure  both 

Osborne  and  1  shall  always  conaider  you  arc  like  a  sister  to  us,  after  all 
in;,   mother ■'.-;  lore    Ibl  you,  and  your  tender  care  of  her  at  last.     But  I 

(to." 

•  Ha  !  certainly  not,"  said  Molly,  hnstily- 

•'  1  JOB  MOU  conic  it  would  pot  us  »  little  to  rights.     Yi 

know,  a*  I  think  I  BOM  BsH  you,  Osborne  has  b  :ly  to  wi 

I  shoiiM   h;ivi'  <!•  in'.  :Ii.pii-I:  not  wrongly,— only  what  I  call  an  error  of 

judgment.     Hut  my  father,  I'm  sure,  has  taken  up  romo  notion  of 

never  mind;  only  the  end  of  it  is  that  ho  holds-  Osborne  still  in  tacit 
disgrace,  and  is  miserable  himself  all  the  time.  0*lx»rm»,  too,  is  sore  and 
unhappy,  and  estranged  from  my  father.  It  is  just  what  mj  mother 
would  have  put  right  very  soon,  and  perhaps  you  could  have  dune  it — 
unconsciously,  I  mean — for  this  wretched  mystery  that  Osborne  preserves 
about  his  n flair*  is  at  the  root  of  it  all.     But  there's  no  use  talking  about 

I    ilon't  know  why  I  began."     Then,  with  a  wrench,  chnnging  tho 
Holly  bt ill  thought  of  what  ho  had  been  telling  Irtrr,  he 
broke  ont, — "  I  can't  tell  you  how  much   1  like  Miss  Kirkpntriok,  Molly, 
h  must  be  a  great  pleasure  to  you  having  such  a  companion  !  " 

"Yes,"  said  Molly,  half  smiling.     "I'm  very    fond  of  her  ;    and    1 
think    1    like  her  hotter  every   day  I  know  her.     But  bow  quickly  yoa 
out  her  virtues!" 

"1  didn't  say  'virtue*,'  did  I  ?  "  asked  he,  reddening,  tat  putting  tfca 
question  in  ail  good  faith.  "  Yet  I  don't  think  one  could  bo  deceived  in 
that  face.     And  Mrs.  Gibson  appear*  to  be  a  m  |j  pei 

has  asked  O»bomc  and  mc  to  dine  hote  on  Friday." 
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■  Bitter  beer  "  tamo  into  Molly'*  mind ;  but  what  she  *tid  ni,  "  Am.  I 
ore  you  conrin 

!■«  my  lather  wants  mo  ;  and  I've  given 
Mr*.  Gibson  a  conditional  promise  fur  Osborne  too.  So  I  shall  soo  yon  all 
very  soon  again.  But  I  must  go  now.  I  ltave  to  keep  an  Kpg&titMUKlt 
seven  mile*  from  here  in  half  u.n  hour's  lime.  Good  luck  to  your  Jiower- 
Moliy." 


chaiteu  xxii. 

The  Old  Sqi  doubles. 

Ariktts  were  going  en  worse  at  the  Hall  than  Roger  had  liked  to  tell. 
■  rnitch  of  the  discomfort  there  arose  from  "mere  masi1 
express  it,  which  is  always  indescribable  and  indefinable 
and  passive  as  Mrs.  Ham  ley  hud  always  been  in  appearance,  she 
the  raring  spirit  of  the  house  as  long  as  she  lived.  Tho  directions 
to  the  servants,  down  to  the  most  minute  particulars,  came  fan  her 
sitting-room,  or  from  the  sofa  on  which  she  lay.  Her  children  always 
knew  where  to  find  her  ;  and  to  find  her,  was  to  find  love  and  sympathy. 
FftT  husband,  who  was  often  restless  and  angry  from  one  cause  or  another, 
always  came  to  Iter  to  be  smoothed  down  and  put  right.  He  wna  conscious 
of  her  pleasant  inllucnce  over  him, and  became  at  peace  with  fatntatt  when 
la  her  presence;  juat  as  a  child  is  at  ease  when  with  some  one  who  is  both 
firm  and  geaUe.  But  the  keystone  of  the  family  arch  was  gi>ne,  and  the 
■tones  of  which  it  was  composed  began  to  lull  .ipn-t.  It  is  always  aad 
when  a  sorrow  of  this  kind  seems  to  injure  the  character  of  the  mourning 
survivors.  Yet,  perhaps,  this  injury  may  be  only  temporary  or  superficial ; 
the  judgments  no  constantly  passed  upon  the  way  people  bear  tin  !<<-••  •! 
those  whom  they  have  deeply  loved,  appear  to  be  mt  DOT  '.i  ml,  and 
wrongly  meted  out,  than  human  judgments  generally  nre.  To  carelesa 
ohaeircia,  for  instance,  it  would  seem  aa  though  the  squire  MM  rendered 
more  capricious  and  exacting,  more  passionate  and  authoritntive,  by  his 
"  wile's  death.  The  truth  was,  that  it  occurred  at  a  time  when  many  thing* 
came  to  harass  him,  and  some  to  bitterly  disappoint  him ;  and  site  was  no 
longer  then;  to  whom  he  u.-*d  to  carry  his  sore  heart  for  the  gentle  balm 
of  her  sweet  words,  if  the  soro  heart  ached  and  smarts]  inn-nsa]* ;  and 
often,  when  he  saw  how  his  violent  conduct  affected  other*,  he  could  hnvo 
cried  ont  for  lb  md  ei  their  anger  and  resentment:    uH:ive 

mercy  upon  roe,  for  I  urn  rerj  nun  tattsV  How  often  have  such  dumb 
thought*  gene  np  from  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  taken  hold  of  their 
sorrow  by  the  wrong  end,  as  prayers  against  sin  !  And  when  the  squire 
saw  that  his  servants  were  learning  to  dread  him,  and  his  first-born  to 
avoid  huri,  ha  did  nut  blame  them.  He  km  w  he  whs  becoming  a  domestic 
tyrant;  it  seemed  as  if  all  cin:ii in.stane.es  conspired  against  him.  and  us  if 
he  was  ti»  weak  to  struggle  with  them ;  else,  why  did  everything  in- 
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doot  of-doors  go  so  wrong  just  now,  wh.  I  uld  have 

had  thing*  been  prosperous,  was  to   Lave   submitted,   in   vw  iiupe 

ba  losa  of  his  wile  .'  But  just  when  he  needed  ready  moncj 
U»  parity  Osborne's  croditor*,  the  bamri  bad  turned  out  remarkably 
and  the  (riot  (>  son  had  Mink  down  to  a  level  it  had  not 
touched  for  years.  The  squire  had  insured  his  life  at  the  time  ■ 
marringe  for  a  pretty  large  sum.  It  was  to  be  a  provision  for  his  « 
she  bad  HUTtvad  liim,  nnd  fox  their  younger  children.  Iiogcr  was  the 
oulv  represent  alive  of  these  interests  now ;  but  the  squire  xrns  unwilling 
to  lose  the  insurance  by  ceasing  to  pay  tin-  annual  mini.  Hi  would  not, 
ir'  bfl  COUld,  hlfTC  toU  any  part  of  the  estate  which  he  inherited  from  his 
futlicr;  :i:nl,  baaldaa,  it  MM  xtrirtly  enl.iiled.  He  had  sometimes  thought 
how    wise    a    ctq>    it    would  have  uld  he    have    sold    a  portion 

of  it,  and  with  the  purchase-money  have  drained  nnd  reclaimed  the 
remainder;  nnd  nt  length]  learning  from  some  neighbour  that  Govern- 
ment would  make  certain  advances  for  drainage,  &c,  at  a  very  low  rate  of 
interest,  on  condition  that  the  work  vraa  done,  and  the  money  repaid, 
within  a  'iviii  tiriii-,  hfa  wife  bad  urged  him  to  take  advantage  of  the 
I  tod  loan.  But  now  that  sho  was  no  longer  hero  to  encourage  him, 
tad  talca  an  inti-rcxt  la  the  PiQgiaai  of  the  work,  he  grew  indifferent  to  it 
himself,  and  cared  110  more  to  gu  out  on  his  stout  Man  cob,  and  sit  square 
on  his  seat,  watching  the  labourers  on  the  marshy  land  all  overgrown  with 
rush>  ;  gp  king  to  them  from  time  to  time  in  their  own  strong  nervous 
country  dialect  :  hut  the  interest  to  Government  had  to  be  paid  all  the  same, 
whether  the  men  worked  pell  or  ill     Then  the  roof  of  tin-  :  in  the 

incited  snow-water  this  winter ;  and,  on  examination,  it  turned  out  that  *  new 
roof  was  absolutely  required.  The  men  who  had  come  about  the  advi 
made  to  Osborne  by  the  London  money-lender,  had  spoken  disparaging] 
of  the  timber  on  ilic  estate — "Very  fine  trees — sound,  perhaps, 
fifty  years  ago,  but  gone  to  rot  new  ;  hnd  wanted  lopping  and  cl 
Wtt  there  no  wood-ranger  or  forester  I  They  were  nothing  like  the  value 
young  Mr.  liauiley  had  represented  thorn  to  be  of."  The  remarks  had  come 
round  to  the  squire's  ears,  lie  loved  the  trees  lie  bud  played  under  a*  a 
boy  as  if  they  were  living  creutun a  ;  that  WM  on  the  romantic  aide  of 
his  nature.  Merely  looking  at  them  as  representing  so  many  pounds 
sterling,  he  had  esteemed  them  highly,  nnd  had  had,  until  now,  no  opinion 
of  another  by  which  to  correct  his  own  judgment.  So  these  words  of  the 
valuers  cut  him  sharp,  although  he  affected  to  dixhclievo  them,  and  tried 
to  persuade  himself  that,  he  did  so.  But,  after  all,  these  cures  and  disap- 
pointments did  not  tuncli  the  root  of  his  deep  rcwmtTT  ml  Bgaiaat  Osborne. 
There  is  nothing  like  wounded  affection  for  giving  poignancy  to  anger. 
And  the  squire  believed  that  Osborne  and  his  advisers  hnd  been  making 
calculations,  based  upon  his  own  death.  He  hated  the  idea  so  much — rt 
made  him  so  miserable— that  he  would  not  face  it,  and  define  it,  and  meet 
it  with  full  inquiry  and  investigation.  He  chose  rather  to  cherish  the 
morbid  fancy  that  ha  mi  us* less  in  this  world — born  under  an  unlucky 
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star — that   all    things   went   badly    Date   Ul    niaiiiigemcnt.       But    lie 
tlitl   not    become   humble    iu   consequence.       His   put    hii   mislbuunca 
down    to    the    wore    of   Fate — not    to    hi*    own;    and    he    ima 
that   Osborne   taw   his  failures,   and    that  his  first- bom    grudged   him 
his  natural  term  of  life.     All  these  fancies  would  havo  been  set  to  ri 
could  ho  haw  talked  than  Si  bb  wUt^  <>r  mi  bid  ho  been 

accustomed  tO  Bos;  '■'  t.Ik .:---  whom  he  < •■.trrim-d  hi* 

equal*;  but,  as  has  been  fttated,  ho  was  inferior  in  education  to  those  who 
should  have  been  his  mates;  and  perhaps  the  jealousy  and  mauvaiae  himtt 
that  this  inferiority  had  called  out  long  ago,  extended  itself  in  some 
mrsmre  to  the  feelings  hi  entertained  towards  Ul  sons — less  to  Roger 
tlian  to  Osborne,  tlmm-h  the  former  was  turning  out  by  far  the  mt"t 
distinguished  man.  But  Roger  was  practical ;  interested  in  all  out-of- 
doors  thing*,  and  be  enjoyed  the  details,  homely  enough,  which  his  father 
sometimes  gave  him  of  the  cvery-day  orcurn  latter  bad 

noticed  in  the  woods  nod  tin-  fields.  Osborne,  on  the  i:<<ntrary,  WM  what 
is  commonly  called  "  fine ;  "  delicate  almost  to  effeminacy  iu  dress  and 
in  manner;  careful  in  small  observances.  All  this  his  father  had  been 
rather  proud  of  in  the  days  when  he  had  looked  forward  to  ■  bsQ 
career  at  Cambridge  for  his  son;  ho  had  at  that  time  regarded  OsboracV 
fastidiousness  and  elegance  a»  another  stepping-ntono  to  the  luc.li 
prosperous  marriage  which  was  to  restore  the  iBetatt  fettOM  of  the 
Hamley  fiimily.  But  now  dial  Osborne  had  barely  obtained  his  degree; 
that  all  the  boastings  of  his  father  had  proved  vain  ;  that  the  fastidious- 
ness had  led  to  'ed  expenses  {to  attribute  the  most  innocent  cause 
to  Osborne's  debt*),  the  poor  young  man's  ways  |&d  manners  become  n 
subject  of  irritation  to  his  father.  Osborne  was  still  occupied  with  his 
hooks  and  his  writings  when  ho  was  at  home ;  and  thin  mode  of  passing 
the  greater  part  of  tho  day  gave  him  but  &W  subject*  in  common  . 
his  father  when  they  did  meet  at  meal-limes,  or  in  the  evenings.  Perhaps 
if  Osborne  had  been  able  to  have  nun:  out-of-door  amuscuieuts  it  would 
have  been  better;  but  he  was  short-sighted,  and  cared  little  for  the 
carafully-observant  pursuits  of  his  brother  :  he  knew  but  few  young  men 
of  his  own  standing  in  the  county;  his  hunting  even,  of  which  he  m 
passionately  fond,  had  been  curtailed  tins  season,  as  his  father  had 
disposed  of  one  of  the  two  hunters  he  hud  been  hitherto  allowed.  The 
whole  stable  establishment  had  been  reduced ;  perhaps  because  it  was  tho 
economy  which  told  mast  cm  tho  enjoyment  of  both  the  squire,  and 
Osborne,  and  which,  lin-i  1  fore,  the  former  took  a  savage  pleasure  in 
snlbrcing.  Tho  old  carriage — a  heavy  family  coach  bought  in  the  days 
of  comparative  prosperity — was  no  longer  needed  after  madam's  dent  1 1, 
.'i  n  II  to  pieces  in  the  cobwebbed  seclusion  of  the  coach-house.  The 
beat  of  the  two  carriage-horses  was  taken  for  a  gig,  which  the  squire  now 
set  up ;  saying  many  a  time  to  all  who  might  care  to  listen  to  him  that  it 
was  the  first  time  for  generations  that  the  Hamleys  of  Hamley  had  nut 
been  able  to  keep  their  own  coach.     The  other  carriage-horse  was  turned 
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Ofti  to  gross ;  being  too  old  for  regular  work.  Conqueror  used  to  come 
whinnying  up  to  the  park  puling*  whenever  ho  saw  the  squire,  who  hue 
always  u  piece  of  brad)  m  some  sugar,  or  an  apple  for  the  old  favourite— 
and  trade  many  a  complaining  speech  to  the  dumb  animal,  telling  him  of 
tfao  change  of  limes  since  both  were  in  their  prime.  It  had  never  been 
the  squire's  custom  to  encourage  his  boys  to  invite  their  friends  t 
Hall.  Perhaps  this,  too,  was  owing  to  lux  mautvinM  home,  and  also  to 
an  exaggerated  consciousness  of  the  deficiencies  of  his  establishment  as 
compared  with  what  he  imagined  these  lads  were  accustomed  to  st 
Lome-.  He  explained  tJiia  once  or  twice  to  Osborne  and  Roger  when  they 
were  at  Rn- 

"  Vou  see,  all  you  public  schoolboys  have  a  kind  of  freemasonry  of 
your  own,  and  outsiders  are  looked  on  by  you  much  as  1  look  on  rabbit* 
and  all  tlmt  isn't  game.  Ay,  you  may  laugh,  but  it  is  so;  and  you 
friend*  will  throw  their  eyes  askance  at  me,  and  nt-tvr  think  on  my 
pedigree,  which  would  Ihku  theirs  all  to  shivers,  I'll  be  bouml. 
have  n<>  one  li  Hall  who  will  look  down  on  a  ilamley  of  Hamley, 

even  if  he  only  know*  how  to  make  a  cross  instead  of  write  his  name." 

Then,  of  course,  flu  y  must  not  visit  at  bouses  to  whoso  sons  the  squir* 
could  not  or  would  not  return  a  like  hospitality.  On  all  these  points 
Mrs.  Ilamley  liad  used  her  utmost  influence  without  avail ;  his  prejudices 
were  immovable.  As  regarded  his  position  as  head  of  the  oldest  family 
in  three  counties,  his  pride  was  invincible  j  at  regarded  himself  per*  I 
— ill  :.i.  e.-isi'  in  tin-  moots  of  his  equals,  deficient,  is  manners,  and  in 
education — his  morbid  sensitiveness  was  too  sore  and  too  self-conscious  to 
Lie  called  humility. 

Take  one  FlWftPW  from  among  many  similar  scenes  of  the  state  ut 
feeling  between  the  squiro  and  his  eldest  son,  which,  if  it  could  not  be 
called  active  discord,  showed  at  least  passive  estrangement. 

It  took  place  on  an  evening  in  tK  ucoeeding  Mrs.  Ifamley's 

death.  Roger  was  at  Cambridge.  Osborne  had  also  been  from  home, 
nnd  he  had  not  volunteered  any  information  as  to  his  absence.  The 
squire  believed  that  Osborne  had  been  cither  in  Cambridge  with  bis 
brother,  or  in  Lo&doa;  he  would  have  liked  to  hear  where  his  son 
had  been,  what  he  had  ben  doing,  ami  whom  he  had  seen,  precisely  as 
pieces  of  new*,  and  as  some  diversion  from  the  domestic  worries  and  cares 
which  were  pressing  him  hard :  but  ho  was  too  proud  to  ask  any  ques- 
tions, and  Osborne  had  not  given  him  any  details  of  his  jouru 
silence  had  aggravated  the  squire's  internal  dissatisfaction,  and  bo  came 
home  to  dinner  weary  and  WW  honied  a  day  or  two  after  Osborne's 
return.  It  was  just  six  o'clock,  and  he  went  hastily  into  his  own  little 
business-room  on  the  ground-floor,  and,  after  washing  bis  hands,  came 
into  the  drawing-room  feeling  as  if  he  were  very  late,  but  the  room  was 
empty.  He  glanced  at  the  clock  over  the  mantelpiece,  us  he  tried  to 
warm  his  hands  at  the  fire.  The  tire  had  been  neglected,  and  had  gone 
out  during  the  day ;  it  was  now  piled  up  with  half-dried  wood,  w 
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sputtered  and  smoked  ins  tend  of  doing  iu  duty  in  blazing  and  warming 
Lho  room,  through  which  the  keen  wind  was  cutting  its  way  in  all  direc- 
tion*. Tin'  dock  had  stopped,  no  one  hud  remembered  to  wind  it  up, 
but  by  the  squire's  watch  it  was  already  past  dinuvr-tirw-.  The  old 
boiler  put  his  hr<ad  into  the  room,  bur,  seeing  A  alone,  he  was 

about  to  draw  it  back,  and  wail  for  Mr.  Osborne,  before  announcing 
dinner.  He  bad  hoped  to  do  tlua  unperceircd,  but  Utc  squire  caught  him 
in  the  act. 

•' Why  isn't  dinner  ready?"  he  called  out  sharply.    •  •  1 1'*  tru  minntes 
past  six.     And,  pray,  why  arc  you  using  tiiia  wood?     It's  iurpessiK 
get  oneself  warm  liy  such  n  fire  as  this." 

"  I  believe,  sir,  that  Thomas " 

"  Don't  talk  to  rue  of  Thomas.     Send  dinner  in  direct  I  v.' 

About  five  minutes  elapsed,  spent  by  the  hungry  squire  in  all  sort*  of 
impatient  way* — attacking  Thomas,  who  came  in  to  look  after  the  lire  ; 
kooci  l»gs  about,  scattering  out  sparks,  but  considerably  lessening 

the  dunces  of  warmth  ;  touching  up  (lie  caudles,  which  appeared  to  him 
to  gire  a  light  unusually  insufficient  fur  the  large  cold  room.  While  he 
was doing  thix,  Osborne  name  in  dressed  in  full  evening  drees.  He  always 
mored  slowly;  and  this,  to  begin  with,  irritated  the  squire.  Then  an 
unovoifut tabic  consciousness  of  a  black  coat,  drab  trowaers,  checked 
cotton  cravat,  and  splashed  bouts,  forced  itaelf  upon  him  us  be  aw 
Osborne'*  point-device  costume.  lie  chose  to  consider  ii 
finery  in  0*boroc,  and  wa*  on  the  point  of  bursting  out  with  some  remark, 

»wben  the  butler,  who  bad  watched  Osborne  du  wiintairs  before  making  the 
announcement,  came  in  to  aay  that  dinner  was  real  v 
"  It  surely  iBn't  six  o'clock?"  said  Oiborne,  pulling  out  bij  dainty 
little  vratch.     He  was  scarcely  more  aware  than  it  of  the  storm  that  was 

I  brewing, 
■iix  o'clock  !  It's  more  than  a  quarter  past,"  growled  out  his  father. 
'•  I  fancy  your  watch  must  be  wrong,  sir.  I  set  mine  by  the  Hone 
Guards  only  two  daya  ago." 
Now,  impugning  that  old  steady.,  turnip-shaped  watch  of  the  squire'* 
was  one  of  the  insults  which,  as  it  could  not  reasonably  be  resented,  was 
oot  to  be  forgiven.  That  watch  had  been  given  him  by  his  father  when 
watches  were  watches  long  ago.  It  had  given  the  law  to  boose-docks, 
stable-docks,  kitchen-clocks— nay,  even  to  Uamley  I  luck  in  its 

day  ;  and  was  it  now,  in  its  respectable  old  age,  to  be  looked  down  upon 
by  a  little  whippor-snappcr  of  a  French  watch  which  could  go  into  a  man's 
waistcoat  pocket,  Instead  of  having  to  be  extricated,  with  due  efforts,  like 
a  respectable  watch  of  size  and  position,  from  a  fob  in  the  waistband.  No ! 
Not  if  th«  whipper-snapper  were  backed  by  all  the  Horse  Guards  that 
ever  were,  with  the  Life  Guards  to  boot  Poor  Osborne  might  hare 
known  better  titan  to  east  this  slur  on  his  father's  flesh  and  blood ;  for  so 
dear  did  he  hold  his  watch  I 

"My  watch  is  like  myself,"  said  the  squire,  'giraing,'  as  the  Scotch 
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•ay — "plain,  but  steady-going.      At  any  mlv\   it  gives   the  law  i 
house.     The  King  may  go  by  tlje  Horse  Guards  if  he  1 

"  I  !).-;•  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Osborne,  really  anxious  to  keep  the 
peace  ;  "  I  wont  by  my  watch,  which  is  certainly  right  by  London  time; 
and  Td  no  idea  you  were  waiting  for  me ;  otherwise  I  could  hare  dressed 
much  qui'  ] 

«'  I  riwoH  think  so,"  said  the  srpiire,  looking  sarcastically  at  his  son'» 
attire  "  When  I  was  a  young  man  I  should  have  been  ashamed  to  bare 
rpeut  as  much  time  at  my  looking-glass  :is  if  id  been  a  girl.  I  could 
make  myself  as  smart  as  any  one  when  I  was  going  to  a  dance,  or  to  a 
party  where  1  was  likely  to  meet  pretty  girls ;  but  I  should  hare  loagbed 
myself  to  scorn  if  I'd  stood  fiddle-toddling  at  a  gin**,  smirking  at  my  owa 
Ilk  to— ,  aO  for  my  own  pleasu 

IMbonM  reddened,  and  was  on  the  point  of  letting  lly  noma  caustic 
remark  on  his  father's  dress  at  the  present  moment ;  but  he  contented 
himself  with  saying,  in  a  low  voice, — 

**  My  mother  always  expected  us  all  to  dress  for  dinner.  1  got  into 
tic  habit  of  doing  it.  to  please  her,  and  I  keep  it  up  now."  Indeed,  he 
li.nl  a  <:iri;iin  kind  of  feeling  of  loyalty  to  her  memo:  log  up  all 

the  little  domestic  habits  and  customs  she  had  instituted  or  preferred, 
lint  the  contrast  which  the  squiro  thought  was  implied  by  Osborne** 
remark,  pat  l>iin  beside  himself. 

"And  I,  too,  try  to  attend  to  lnr  ore  impor- 

tant things.     I  did  when  she  was  alive ;  and  I  do  so  in 

"  1  never  said  you  did  not,"  aaid  Osborne,  astonished  a:  his  fathers 
passionate  words  and  man 

••  Yi'S,  you  did,  sir.     You  meant  it.     I  could  see  by  your  looks.     I 
saw  you  look  at  my  morning-coat.     At  any  rate,  I  never  noglected 
wish  of  hers  in  her  lifetime.     If  she'd  wished  me  to  go  to  school  ai-ain 

:md   learn   my   A,  13,  C,  I  would.       Ily  I  would;    and  I  vror 

have  gone  playing  me,  and  lounging  away  my  time,  for  fear  of  vexing  and 

disappointing  her.  Yet  some  folks  older  than  schoolboys "  The  squire 

choked  here ;  but  though  the  words  would  not  come  his  passion  did  not 
diminish.  '•  I'll  not  have  you  easting  up  your  mother's  wishes  to  me, 
sir.     You,  who  went  near  to  break  her  heart  at  last  1  " 

Osborne  was  strongly  tempted  to  get  up  and  leave  the  room.  Perhaps 
it  would  have  been  better  if  In.- had;  it.  might  then  have  brought  about 
an  explanation,  and  n  reconciliation  between  father  and  son.  Bat  he 
thought  he  did  well  in  sitting  still  and  appearing  to  take  no  notice.  Hits 
indifference  to  what  he  was  saying  appeared  to  annoy  the  squire  sufl 
more,  and  he  kept  on  grumbling  and  talking  to  himself  till  Osborne, 
unable  to  bear  it  any  longer,  said,  very  quietly,  but  very  bitterly — 

"  I  am  only  a  cause  of  irritation  to  you,  and  home  is  no  longer  home 
to  me,  hut  a  place  in  which  I  am  to  be  controlled  in  trifles,  and  scolded 
about  trifles  as  if  I  were  a  child.  Put  mc  in  a  way  of  making  a  living  for 
myself— that  much  your  oldest  son  has  a  right  to  ask  of  you — I  will 


waul  of  punctuality.-' 

»"  You  make  jour  request  pretty  much  as  another  son  did  long  ago: 
'(Jive  me  the  portion  tl  ttfl  I M •'     But  I  don't  think  what  he  did 

with  his   mom-)-    in    mm  ageiutOt  lor    me  to  "      Then   the 

thought  of  how  Lttlc  ho  could  give  hia  sou  hia  '  portion,*  or  any  part  of 
it,  stopped  the  aquir.-. 

Osborne  took  up  the  speech. 

'  I'm  a*  ready  a*  any  man  to  earn  my  living;  only  tl  lion 

my  profession  will  COM  DOOM"/,  and  money  I  haven't  got." 

"  No  more  have  I,"  nit]  the  mjuirc,  shortly. 

■'  Willi  is  to  be  done  then?"  said  Osborne,  only  half  believing  hia 
r's  words. 

"Why,  you  must  learn  to  stop  at  home,  and  not  take  6Xp60J  ■■> 
journey*  ;  and  you  must  redeem  your  tailor's  bill.  I  don't  ask  you  to 
help  me  in  the  management  of  the  land — you're  far  too  fine  a  gentleman 
fa  |ba|  -  tat  if  you  can't  catti   money,  at  least  you  needn't  upend  it." 

"I've  bald  \"'i  I'm  willing  enough  to  ■'•ani  money,"  cried  Osborne, 
paseionaU.lv  at  la.nl.  "But  how  am  I  to  do  it?  You  really  ant  viv 
unreasonable,  sir." 

"  Am  I  ?  "  said  the  squire — cooling  in  mnnnor,  though  not  in  temper, 

»M  Osborne  grew  warm.  "  But  I  don't  set  up  for  being  reasonable  :  men 
who  have-  to  pay  away  money  that  they  haven't  got  for  their  extrava- 
gut  sons,  aren't  likely  to  bo  reasonable.  There's  two  things  you've  gone 
and  done  which  put  mo  beside  myself,  when  I  think  of  them :  yon'v., 
turned  out  next  door  to  a  dunce  at  college,  when  your  poor  mother  Chi 
so  mueh  of  you— and  when  you  might  have  pleased  and  gratified  her  *o  if 
jou  chose — and,  well  I  I  wont  Kay  what  the-  other  thing  is." 

"Tell  me,  sir,"  said  Osborne,  almost  breathless  with  the  idea  that  hit* 
father  had  discovered  his  secret  marriage;  but  the  father  mi  thinking  of 
the  money-lenders,  who  were  calculating  how  soon  Osborne  would  come 

Kioto  the  estate. 
••  No  •  "  Hid.  tlir  squirt.  "  I  know  what  I  know;  and  I'm  not  going 
tn  tell  you  Ikjw  I  know  it.  Only,  I'll  just  say  this — your  fricmli  01  more 
know  a  piece  of  good  timber  when  they  We  it  than  you  or  I  know  how 
■  oukl  earn  live  ptmmls  it'  it  was  to  keep  you  from  starving.  Now, 
there's  Roger — we  none  of  us  made  an  ado  about  lum  j  hut  he'll  have  hi* 
fellowship  now  I'll  warrant  him,  and  be  a  bishop,  or  a  chancellor,  in- 
something,  before  we've  found  out  he's  clever — we've  been  bo  much  taken 
up  thinking  about  you.  I  don't  know  what's  come  over  me  to  speak  of 
1  we ' — '  wc '  in  this  way,"  snid  lie,  suddenly  dropping  his  voice, — a  drags 
of  voico  at  lad  as  sad  could  bo.  "  I  ought  to  eay  '  I ;  '  it  will  be  '  I  i 
evermore  in  this  world." 

He  got  up  and  left  the  room  in  quick  haste,  knocking  over  hia  chair,  and 

aot  stepping  to  pick  it  up.     Osborne,  who  was  sitting  and  shading  his  eye* 

with  his  hand,  a*  he  had  been  doing  fur  some  time,  looked  up  at  die  noise, 

YOt.  xj.— »o.  68,  17. 
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good  deal  of  trouble ;  but  be  thought  of  it  as  a  merely  temporary  incon- 
venience :  perhaps  unreasonably  thought  so.  Osborne  ni  to  do  grmt 
things  ;  take  high  honours,  get  a  fellowship,  marry  a  long-descended 
heiress,  live  in  some  of  the  many  uninhabited  rooms  at  the  Hall,  ar.' 
the  squire  in  the  management  of  the  estate  that  would  some  tine  be  Ms, 
Roger  was  to  be  a  clergyman  ;  steady,  slow  Bogcr  was  just  fitted  for  tbtt, 
and  when  he  declined  entering  the  Church,  preferring  a  life  of  more 
activity  ami  adventure,  Roger  was  to  be  anything ;  he  was  useful  and  prac- 
tical, and  lit  for  all  the  employments  from  which  Osborne  was  abut  out  br 
his  fastidiousness,  and  his  (pseudo)  genius;  so  it  was  well  he  wa«  aa 
oldest  son,  for  he  would  never  bare  done  to  struggle  through  the  ■ 
and  as  for  bis  settling  down  to  a  profession,  it  would  be  like  cutting  blocks 
with  a  razor  I  And  now  here  was  Osborne,  living  at  home,  but  longiag 
to  be  elsewhere;  his  allowance  stopped  in  reality;  indeed  the  punctual 
payment  of  it  during  the  laBt  year  or  two  had  been  owing  to  his  mother's 
exertions ;  but  nothing  had  been  said  about  its  present  cessation  by  either 
lather  or  son  :  money  matters  were  too  sore  a  subject  between  them. 
Every  now  ami  ilu-n  tint  squire  threw  him  a  ten-pound  note  or  so:  but 
the  «ort  of  suppressed  growl  with  which  they  were  given,  and  the  entile 
uncertainty  as  to  when  he  might  receive  them,  rendered  any  calculaliot 

tagjd  np  a  theix  ti  Mfpl  nam  ttngfy  ragae  ind  bu  umm. 

"  What  in  the  world  can  I  do  to  secure  an  income  I  "  thought  Oaboracv 
as  he  stood  on  iliu  hearth-rug,  his  back  to  a  bliuiug  fire,  his  cup  of  coffee 
sent  up  in  the  rare  old  china  that  had  belonged  to  the  Hall  for  generations; 
his  dress  finished,  as  dress  of  Osborne's  could  hardly  fail  to  be.  One  could 
hardly  have  thought  that  this  elegant  young  man,  standing  there  in  the 
midst  of  comfort  that  verged  oa  luxury,  should  have  been  turning  ©ret 
that  one  great  problem  in  his  mind;  but  so  it  was.  "  What  can  I  do  to 
be  sure  of  a  present  income  ?  Things  ennuot  go  on  as  they  are.  I  should 
iM.il  support  for  two  or  three  years,  even  if  1  entered  myself  at  the 
Ti'injili-,  nr  Lincoln's  Inn.  It  would  be  impossible  to  live  on  my  pay  ia 
the  army ;  besides,  I  should  hate  that  profession.  In  fact,  there  an 
attending  all  professions — I  couldn't  bring  myself  to  become  a  member  of 
any  I've  ever  heard  of.  Perhaps  I'm  more  fitted  to  take  orders  than 
anything  else,  but  to  bo  compelled  to  write  weekly  sermons  whether  one 
had  anything  to  say  or  not,  and,  probably,  doomed  only  to  «f~«"t. 
with  people  below  one  in  refinement  and  education  !  Yet  poor  Aimce 
OHM!  have  money.  I  can't  bear  to  compare  our  dinners  here,  overloaded 
with  joints  and  game  and  sweets,  as  Dawson  will  persist  in  sending  them 
up,  with  Aimec's  two  little  mutton-chops.  Yet  what  would  my  fathers*/ 
if  he  knew  I'd  married  a  Frenchwoman?  In  his  present  mood  he'd 
disinherit  me,  if  that  ia  potwible;  and  he'd  speak  about  her  in  a  way 
I  couldn't  stand.  A  Roman  Catholic,  too  I  Well,  I  don't  repent  it 
do  it  again.  Only  if  my  mother  had  been  in  good  health,  if  site  could 
have  heard  my  story,  and  known  Aimce  !  As  it  is,  I  must  keep  it 
j  l nit  where  to  get  money  ?    Where  to  get  money  ?  " 


Then  he  bethought  him  of  his  poems — would  they  sell,  Ami  bring  him 
in  money?  In  spite  of  Milton,  he  thought  they  might;  and  he  went  to 
fetch  hi*  MSS.  out  of  his  room.  He  sate  down  near  the  fire,  trying  to 
study  them  with  a  critical  eye,  to  represent  public  opinion  as  far  as  he 
could.  Ho  had  changed  hia  style  since  the  Mm.  Hcrnnn*'  day*,  lie  was 
essentially  imitative  in  hia  poetic  faculty ;  and  of  late  he  had  followed  the 
lead  of  a  popular  writer  ©f  sonnet*.  He  turned  bis  poems  over :  they  were 
almost  equivalent  to  an  autobiographical  passage  in  hia  life.  Arranging 
n  their  order,  they  cumo  an  follow*  :— 
.ee,  Walking  with  a  Little  Child."' 

"To  Aimee,  Singing  at  her  Work." 

"To  Aimee,  turning  away  from  me  while  I  told  my  Lon ■." 

"  Aimee'*  Confession." 

"Aimee  in  Despair." 

"The  Foreign  Land  in  which  my  Aimec  dwells." 

»  The  Wedding  Ring." 

"The  Wi 

i  be  came  to  this  last  soir  t  down  his  bundle  of  paper*  »nd 

began  to  think.     "  TV  wilV."     Yw,  and  h  Brand)  wife:  ami  n  Bonn 
Catholic  wife — ami  ■  wife  who  might  lie  said  to  Iiavr  I" 
And  his  father's  hatred  of  the  French,  both  collectively  an- 1  isdMAully 
— ooU  :u  tumultuous  brutal   ruffian* ,  who  murdered  their  king, 

and  oonuoittod  all  kinds  of  bloody  atrocities  :  individually,  as  represented 
by  "Boney,"  and  the  various  caricatures  of  "Johnny  Crapaud"  that  had 
been  in  full  circulation  about  fivc-and-twenty  years  before  this  time— 
i  the  eqnira  had  been  young  and  capable  of  receiving  impressions. 
As  At  the  form  of  religion  in  which  Mrs.  Osborne  Hamley  bad  been 
brought  up,  it  i*  enough  to  say  that  Catholic  emancipation  had  begun  to  bo 
talked  about  by  some  politicians,  and  thnt  the  sullen  roar  of  the  majority 
of  Englishmen,  at  the  bare  idea  of  it,  was  surging  in  the  distance  with 
.:.ning»;  the  very  mention  of  such  a  measure  before  the 
•quire  was,  as  Osborne  well  knew,  like  shaking  a  red  flag  before  a  bull. 

And  then  he  considered  that  if  Aimec  hud  had  the  unspeakable,  the 
inoomparalile  blessing  of  being  born  of  Englwh  parenu,  in  tho  very  heart 
of  England — Warwickshire,  for  instanco— and  hail  nnvex  heard  of  priests, 
or  mass,  or  confession,  or  the  Pope,  or  Guy  ftairkaa,  but  had  been  batB| 
haptizud,  and  bred  in  the  Church  of  England,  without  having  ever  seen  tin- 
outside  of  a  dissenting  mceting-honsc,  or  a  papist  chapel — even  with  all 
these  advantages,  her  having  been  a  (what  was  the  equivalent  for  "  bonne" 
in  English?  nursery-governess  was  a  term  Imnlly  invented)  nursery-maid, 
with  wages  paid  down  once  a  quarter,  Uahhj  to  be  dismissed  at  a  month's 
warning,  and  having  bet  tea  and  sugar  doled  out  to  her,  would  bo  a  shook 
to  hi*  lather's  old  ancestral  pride  that  he  would  hardly  ever  get  over. 

"  If  he  saw  her  I "  thought  Osbome.  "  If  he  could  but  see  her  1  " 
But  if  the  squire  were  to  sec  Aimee,  ho  would  also  bus  bar  speak  her 
pretty  broken  Engli-L — precious  to  her  husband,  a«  it  was  in  it  that  she 
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had  confessed  brokenly  with  bar  English  tongue,  that  the  loved  hist 
soundly  with  her  French  heart — and  Squire  Haraley  piqued  himself  en 
bang  a  good  hater  of  the  French.  "  She  would  make  inch  a  bring, 
sweet,  docile  little  daughter  to  my  father — she  would  go  aa  near  a*  anj 
one  could  towards  filling  op  the  blank  void  in  this  home,  if  he  could  but 
have  her  ;  bnt  be  won't ;  be  ncrcr  would  ;  and  he  shan't  bare  the  0] 
tunity  of  scouting  ber.  Tet  if  I  called  her  u  Lucy  "  in  these  sonnet* ;  sn<i 
if  they  made  a  great  effect — were  praised  in  Blackwood  and  the  QuarleHj 
—and  all  the  world  waa  agog  to  find  out  the  author ;  and  I  told  bhn  ay 
secret — I  could  if  I  were  successful — I  think  then  he  would  ask  who  Lacy 
was,  and  I  could  tell  him  all  then.  If— how  I  hate  '  ifs."  '  If  me  bo 
if*.'  My  life  has  been  baaed  on  •  whena; '  and  first  they  hare  tuned 
to  4  ifs,'  and  then  they  have  vanished  away.  It  was  *  when  Osborne  gets 
honours,'  and  then  *  if  Osborne,'  and  then  a  failure  altogether.  1  said 
to  Aimee,  •  When  my  mother  seas  yon,*  and  now  it  i*  4  If  my  father  ssw 
her,'  with  a  very  faint  prospect  of  its  ever  coming  to  pass."  So  he  let  the 
evening  hours  flow  on  and  disappear  in  reveries  like  these  ;  winding  up 
with  a  sudden  determination  to  try  the  fate  of  his  poems  with  a  publisher, 
with  the  direct  expectation  of  getting  money  for  them,  and  an  uhericr 
fancy  that,  if  successful,  they  might  work  wonders  with  his  father. 

When  Roger  came  home  Osborne  did  not  let  a  day  pass  before  BelErg 
his  brother  of  bis  plans.  He  never  did  conceal  anything  long  from  Soger; 
the  feminino  part  of  his  character  made  him  always  desirous  of  a  een- 
fidant,  and  as  sweet  sympathy  as  he  could  extract.  But  Roger's  opiak>» 
had  no  effect  on  Osborne's  actions ;  and  Roger  knew  this  full  well  9 
whan  Osborne-  began  with—"  I  wane  your  advice  on  a  plan  I  have  got  in 
my  head,"  Roger  replied:  "  Some  one  told  me  that  the  I>uke  of  Wdlisg- 
ton's  maxim  was  never  to  give  advice  unless  he  could  enforce  its  being 
carried  into  effect ;  now  I  can't  do  that ;  and  you  know,  old  boy,  vol 
don't  follow  out  my  advice  when  you've  got  it." 

"  Not  always,  1  know.  Not  when  it  does  not  agree  with  my  on 
opinion.  You  are  thinking  about  this  concealment  of  my  marriage  ;  but 
you're  not  up  in  all  the  circumstances.  You  know  how  fully  I  meant H 
have  done  it,  if  there  had  not  been  that  row  about  my  debts ;  and  thai 
my  mother's  illness  and  death.  And  now  you're  no  conception  how  sit 
father  t»  changed — how  Irritable  lie  lias  become !  Wait  till  you've  been 
mo  a  week  I  Robinson,  Morgan — it's  the  same  with  them  all ;  bat 
worst  of  all  with  me  1 " 

"  Poor  fellow  1  "  said  Roger ;  "  I  thought  ho  looked  terribly  changed ; 
shrunken,  and  his  ruddiness  of  compli-xitm  altered." 

"  Why,  be  hardly  takes  half  the  exercise  he  used  to  do,  eo 
wonder.     He  has  turned  away  ill  the  men  off  the  new  works,  which  u*d 
to  bo  such  an  interest  to  him  ;  and  because  the  roan  wri 

him  one  day,  nnd  nearly  threw  him,  he  won't  i  [i  ■■-.eel 

sell  it  and  buy  another,  which  would  be  the  sensible  plan  ;   so  there  »?* 
two  old  horses  eating  their  heads  off,  while  he    'u  constantly  talkUf 
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about  money  and  expense.  And  that  brings  me  to  whnt  I  was  going 
to  say.  I'm  desperately  hard  up  for  money,  and  so  I've  been  coi- 
ns my  poems — weeding  them  well,  you  know — going  over  I 
quite  critically,  in  fact;  and  I  want  to  know  if  you  think  Deigliton 
would  publish  them.  You've  a  name  in  Cambridge,  you  know  ;  and  I 
liar MBJ  he  would  look  at  them  if  you  offered  them  to  1 

"  I  can  but  try,"  said  Roger  ;  "  but  I'm  afraid  you  won't  get  much 
by  them." 

"  1  don't  expect  ranch.  I'm  a  now  man,  and  must  make  my  name.  I 
should  be  content  with  •  hundred.  If  Pd  a  hundred  pounds  I'd  set  myself 
to  do  something.  I  might  keep  myself  and  Aimee  by  my  writing*  while 
I  studied  for  the  bar  ;  or,  if  the  worat  came  to  the  worst,  a  hundred 
•  woul <1  take  us  to  Australia." 
"  Australia  1  Why,  Osborne,  what  could  you  do  there  ?  And  leaTo 
ray  father  I  I  hope  you'll  never  get  your  hundred  pounds,  if  that's  the 
use  you're  to  make  of  it !     Why,  you'd  break  the  squire's  heart." 

'"  It   might  have  done  once,*'  said  Osborne,  gloomily,  "  but  it  would 

not  now.    He  looks  at  me  askance,  and  ship.-'  m  conversniinn  with 

alone  for  noticing  and  feeling  this  kind  of  thing.     It's  this 

•  utojiiibility  to  outward   thing*  thut  gives  me  what  faculty  I  have; 

'.  seems  to  me  as  if  my  bread,  aud  my  wife's  too,  were  to  depend 

upon  it.      You'll  booh  Bee  for  yourself  the  termB  which  I  am  on  with 

Roger  did  soon  see.  His  father  had  slipped  into  a  habit  of  silence  at 
meal-times— a  habit  which  Osborne,  who  was  troubled  and  nnxioua 
enough  for  hia  own  part,  had  not  striven  to  break.  Father  and  son  sate 
together,  anil  exchanged  nil  the  necessary  speeches  Connected  with  the 
occasion  civilly  enough ;  but  it  waa  a  relief  to  tlietii  when  their  intercourse 
waa  over,  and  they  separated — the  father  to  brood  over  his  sorrow  and  hie 
disappointment,  which  were  reel  and  deep  enough,  and  the  injury  he  had 
received  from  his  boy,  which  was  exaggerated  iu  Lis  mind  by  his  ignorance 
of  the  actual  steps  Osborne  had  taken  to  raiiae  money.  Jf  the  money- 
lenders had  calculated  the  chances  of  Ms  father's  life  or  death  in  making 
their   bargain,  Osborne  himself  had   (bought  only  of  how  soon  and  Low 

requisite  lor  clearing  him  from  all  imperious 
claims  at  Cam  1  :  for  enabling  him  to  follow  Aimee  to  hex  b 

in  Alsace,  and  for  the  subsequent  marriage.  As  yet,  Roger  had  never  seen 
his  brother's  wife;  indeed,  ho  Lad  only  been  taken  into  Oxbornes  full 
lence  after  all  was  decided  in  which  his  advice  could  have  been 
awful.  And  now,  in  the  enforced  separation,  Osborne's  whole  thought, 
both  the  poetical  and  practical  aides  of  his  mind,  ran  upon  the  little  wife 
irho  waa  passing  her  lonely  days  in  farmhouse  lodgings,  wondering  when 
bridegroom  husband  Would  come  to  her  next.  With  such  an  en- 
grossing subject  it  was,  perhaps,  tm  w.nnlci  that  he  unconsciously  neglected 
his  fa)  '  it  was  noi  I  sad  at  the  time,  and  to  be  regretted  in 

its  consequences. 
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"  1  may  come  in  and  have  a  pipe  with  you,  air,  mayn't  I?  "  said 
that  fir**  evening,  pushing  gently  against  the  study-door,  which  his 
held  only  half  open. 

"You'll  sot  like  it,"  auiJ  tlie  squire,  still  holding  the  door  •gainst 
him,  but  speaking  in  a  relenting  tone.  "  The  tobacco  I  use  Isn't  what 
young  men  like.     Better  go  and  hare  a  cigar  with  Osborne." 

"  No.     I  want  to  ait  with  you,  and  I  can  stand  pretty  strong  tobacco." 

Soger  pushed  in,  the  resistance  slowly  giving  way  before  him. 

"It  will  moke  your  clothes  smell.  You'll  have  to  borrow  Osborw'j 
scents  to  sweeten  yourself,"  said  the  squire,  grimly,  at  the  same  time 
pushing  n  short  smart  amber-  mouthed  pipe  to  his  son. 

"No;  I'll  have  a  churchwarden.  Why,  father,  do  you  think  Tm 
a  baby  to  pit  Op  with  a  doll's-head  Ufa  this?"  looking  at  tlje  carving 
upon  it. 

The  squire  was  pleased  in  his  heart,  though  be  did  not  choose  to  show  it 
Be  only  said,  "  Osborne  brought  it  mc  when  lie  came  Iwck  from  Germany. 
That's  three  years  ago."  And  then  for  some  time  they  smoked  in  silence. 
Bat  the  voluntary  companionship  of  his  son  was  very  soothing  to  the 
squire,  though  not  a  word  might  be  said.  Tho  nest  speech  he  made 
showed  tho  direction  of  his  thoughts;  indeed  his  words  were  always  a 
transparent  medium  through  which  the  current  might  be  seen. 

"A  deal  of  a  man's  life  comes  and  goes  in  three  years — I've  found  that 
Ami  bfl  pull'iil  away  at  his  pipe  again.     While  Ruger  wan  turning 
over    in    bit    mind   what  answer  to  make  to  this  truism,  the  squire 
stepped  his  smoking  and  spoke. 

"  I  remember  when  there  was  all  that  fuss  about  the  Prince  of  Wi 
being  made  Regent,  I  rend  somewhere — I  daresay  it  was  in  a  newspa] 
that  kings  and  their  heirs-apparent  were  always  on  bad  terms.     O*boroo 
was  quito  a  little  chap  then :  he  used  to  go  out  riding  with  roe  on  Whi 
Surrey  ;  you  won't  remember  tho  pony  we  called  White  Sum 

"  I  remember  it ;  but  I  thought  it  n  tall  homo  in  those  days." 

••  Ah  !  that  was  because  you  were  such  a  small  lad,  you  knew.  1 
had  seven  horses  in  the  stable  then — not  counting  the  farm-horses.  I  don't 
Ci  ulleet  having  a  care  then,  except — she  wax  always  deBcate,  you  know. 
Hut  what  a  beautiful  boy  Osborne  was  I  lie  was  always  dressed  in  black 
v.  I  vet — it  was  a  foppery,  but  it  wasn't  my  doing,  nnd  it  was  all  right, 
I'm  sure.     lie's  a  handsome  fellow  now,  but  tho  sunshine  has  gone  out 

u  lie's  a  good  deal  troubled  about  this  money,  and  the  anxiety  he  has 
given  you,"  said  Roger,  rather  taking  his  brother's  feelings  for  granted. 

"  Not  he,"  said  the  Bquiir,  taking  the  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  and 
hitting  the  bowl  so  sharply  against  the  hob  that  it  broke  in  pieces. 
"  There  1  But  never  mind  !  I  say,  not  he,  Roger  1  lie's  none  troubled 
about  the  money.  It's  ensy  getting  money  from  Jews  if  you're  the 
elde*i  BOB,  ind  (tie  hotTi  'liny  just  nsk,  'How  old  is  your  father,  and 
has  he  hnd  a  stroke,  or  n  fit? '  and  it's  settled  out  of  hand,  nnd  then  th 
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come  prowling  about  a  place,  and  running  down  tho  timber  and  land 

Don't  let  u*  speak  of  him  ;  if*  no  good,  Roger.  He  and  I  m  out  of 
tune,  and  it  seems  to  mc  as  if  only  God  Almighty  could  put  ua  to  rights. 
It'*  thinking  of  how  he  grieved  her  at  last  that  makes  me  so  bitter  with 
Lim.  And  jet  there's  a  deal  of  good  in  him  !  and  he's  so  quick  and 
clever,  if  only  he'd  give  In*  mini  to  thing*.  Now,  you  were  always  slow, 
Roger — all  your  masters  used  to  say  »u." 

Roger  laughed  I  Littla — 

"  Yes;   I'd  many  a  nickname  at  school  for  my  slowness,"  said  he. 

•  Never  mind !  "  said  the  squire,  consolingly.  »'  I'm  sure  I  don't.  If 
you  were  a  clever  fellow  like  Osborne  yonder,  you'd  be  nil  for  caring  fur 
book*  and  Writing  tad  you'd  perhaps  find  it  as  dull  a*  lie  does  to   : 

:  :iny  with  a  liiimpkiri-Mi|uire  Jones  like    EM,     Vet    1    daTMaj  thtj 
think  a  deal  of  you  at  Cambridge,''  said  ho,  after  a  pause,  "  since  you've 
■  is  fine  wranglership ;  I'd  marly  forgotten  that — the  news  came  ut 
such  a  mist-ruble  time." 

"  Well,  yc*l  They're  always  proud  of  the  senior  wrangler  of  the 
year  up  at  Cambridge.     Next  year  I  must  abdicate." 

The  Mjtiirv  ■!  and  gazed  into  the  embers,  *till  holding  his  useless 
pipe-stem.  At  hut  he  saiJ,  in  a  low  voice,  as  if  scarcely  awarv  In  L.-i.I 
got  a  listener, — "  1  used  to  write  to  her  when  she  was  away  in  London, 
and  tell  bcr  the  home  news.  But  no  letter  will  reach  her  now  I  Nothing 
reach**  bar  1 " 

Roger  started 

■••re's  the  tobacco-1  •  rt     Let  me  fill  you  auother  pipe  ! '' 

and  when  he  had  done-  bo,  he  stooped  over  his  father  and  stroked  big 
clicek.     The  squirt-  shook  his  head. 

"You've  only  just  come  home,  hid.  You  don't  know  me,  as  I  am 
now-a-days  I  Ask  Robinson — I  won't  have  you  asking  Osborne,  he 
ought  to  keep  it  to  himself— but  any  of  the  servants  will  tell  you  I'm  not 
like  the  same  man  for  getting  into  passion:  with  them.  I  used  to  he 
reckoned  a  good  master,  but  that  \k  past  now  I  Oaborne  was  once  a  little 
boy,  and  she  was  once  alive — and  I  was  once  a  good  master — a  good 
neuter— yes  !     It  is  all  past  now." 

He  took  up  his  pipe,  and  began  to  smoke  afresh,  and  Roger,  after  8 
silence  of  some  minutes,  began  a  long  story  about  lomi  (  .mli  i.l      BtU1 
Biisadren'.ni      mi   the.   hunting-field,  tellinu;  it  with  such  humour  thai  die 
squire  was  beguiled  into  hearty  laughing.     When  they  rose  to  go  to  1  "I 
his  father  said  to  Roger, — 

Veil,  we've  had  n  pleasant  evening — at  least,  I  have.     But  perhaps 
you  hare  not  ;  for  I'm  but  poor  company  now,  1  know." 

"  I  don't  know  when  I've  passed  a  happier  evening,  father,"  said 
Roger.     And  lie  spoke  truly,  though  lie  did  not  troi  <  If  to  find 

i  tho  can*-  .ti  nesfl. 
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Tin  question  which  is  pot  in  these  Una  is  one  which  has  posed  the 
ingenuity  of  all  who  hare  ever  thought  on  it ;  and  though  ibcomji  hart 
repeatedly  been  propounded  to  answer  it,  yet  one  and  all  fail,  aa J  »* 
again  recur  to  the  words  of  Htm  who  knew  all  things  and  said,  M  The  wiai 
blowcth  where  it  listcth,  and  thou  nearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not 
tell  whence  it  eomcth  or  whither  it  goeth." 

However,  though  we  cannot  assign  exactly  the  source   whence  tbr 

la  rise  or  the  goal  to  which  they  tend,  the  labours  of  meteorologi* 
have  been  so  far  successful  as  to  enable  us  to  understand  the  causes  of  the 
great  currents  of  air,  and  even  to  map  out  the  winds  which  prevail  a! 
different  season*  in  the  various  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  problem  whim 
has  thus  been  solved  is  one  vastly  more  simple  than  that  of  saying  why 
the  wind  changes  on  any  particular  day,  or  at  what  spot  cm  the  carts  t 
surface  a  particular  current  begins  or  ends.  Were  these  questions  solved, 
there  would  be  an  end  to  all  uncertainty  about  weather.  There  need  he 
oo  fear  that  the  farmer  would  lose  his  crops  owing  to  the  change  vf 
weather,  if  tho  advent  of  every  shower  had  been  foretold  by  an  unerrio; 
guide,  nnd  the  precise  day  of  the  break  in  the  weather  predicted  w«ii 
and  months  before.  This  is  the  point  on  which  weather-prophets— 
••  astro-meteorologists  "  they  call  themselves  now-a-daya — still  venture 
their  predictions,  undismayed  by  their  reported  and  glaring  failure*  1: 
has  been  well  remarked  that  not  one  of  these  prophets  foretold  their] 
weather  irMob  luted  lbt  «o  many  weeks  during  the  last  summer ;  yet,  even 
M  ili'.-  present  day,  tnefC  aro  people  who  look  to  the  almanack*  to  sec  *■!*• 
M-r  u  to  bo  expected  at  a  given  date;  and  even  the  prophecies  of 

i  Mirr  "  find,  or  used  to  find  within  a  very  few  years,  an  aaipV 
credence.  In  fact,  if  wo  ore  to  believe  (he  opinions  propounded  by  tse 
positive  philosophers  of  the  present  day,  we  most  admit  that  it  is  absurd 
(0  place  any  limits  on  the  possibility  of  predicting  natural  phcnoneoi, 

DQuch  as  nil  operations  of  nature  obey  fixed  and  unalterable  lsw», 
ivliii  li  ftm  all  discoverable  by  the  unaided  mind  of  man. 

1 1 ne  science,  wo  may  venture  to  say,  is  more  modest  than  theft 
gentlemen  would  ham  im  to  chink  ll  ;  and  though  in  the  parbeuUr 
In  inch  <if  kiuivslcil-e  of  which   we  are  in  ig,  daily  prophedis 

(or  "forecasts,"  as  Admiral  Fitzroy  is  careful  to  call  them,)  of  wealh* 
appear  in  ilm  newspapers,  yet  these  are  not  announced  dogmatically,  sol 
no  attempt  is  made  in  iheiu  to  l! 'retell  weather  lor  more  than  forty-ctjfct 
hours  iu  udvancc.  Wc  arc  not  going  to  discuss  the  question  of  storms  sod 
storm-Bignnls  at  pre sj rat,  so  we  shall  proceed  to  tho  subject  in  hand— the 
•rdiiwry   wind-currents  of  the  earth;    and  in  speaking  of  these  shall 
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confine  oursclrca  as  for  as  possible  to  well-known  and  recorded  facta, 
bringing  in  each  cane  the  best  eridenoe  which  wc  can  adduce  to  support 
tb«  theories  which  may  bo  broached. 

What  then,   our  readers  will  «dc,  is  the  cause  of  the  wind*  ?     Tlic 
simple  answer  is — the  Sun.    I  now,  how  this  indefatigable  agimt, 

who  appears  to  do  almost  everything  on  tin-  Miriam  of  the  earth,  from 
painting  picture*  to  driving  6teain-engines,  as  George  Stephenson  used  to 

Stain  that  he  did,  is  able  to  raise  the  wind. 

■lit  a  fire  in  a  room,  and  afterwards  stop  up  crery  chink  by 
which  air  can  gain  OCCAM  tn  the  fin,  except  the  i  the  flpfl  will  go 

out  in  a  Bhort  time.  Again,  if  a  l.itnp  i.«  burning  00  the  table,  and  you 
atop  up  lie  Chimney  at  the  top,  the  lamp  will  go  out  at  once.  The  reason 
of  this  ia  that  the  flame,  in  each  ease,  attracts  the  air,  and  if  either  the 
supply  of  air  is  cut  off  below,  or  its  escape  above  is  checked,  tin-  limn 
cannot  go  on  burning.     This  explanation,  howcv  >.ot  bear  to  bo 

i«d  too  fur.  The  reason  that  toe  lite  goes  out  if  the  supply  of  air  is 
cut  off  is,  that  the  flame,  so  to  speak,  feed*  on  ;iir  \  iridic  the.  fan  cannot  be 
aatd,  in  any  sense,  to  be  dependent  on  the  earth's  atmosphere  for  the 
for  his  fire.  Wc  have  chosen  the  illustration  of  the  flame,  because  {be 
facts  are  ao  well  known.  If,  instead  of  a  lamp  in  the  middle  of  a  room, 
wo  Wi  .:ng  up  a  largo  mass  of  iron,   heated,  we  should  find  that 

eurrenta  of  air  I  side*,  rose  up  above  it,  and  spread  out  When 

they  reached  1 1-  leaeendifig  again  along  the  nulla.    TheexiM 

BBC  currents  may  be  easily  proved  by  sprinkling  a  handful  of  fine 
chaff  about  in  the  room.  What  is  the  reason  of  the  circulation  thua  pro- 
duced? The  iron,  unless  it  be  extremely  hot,  n*  it.  js  when  m<  Itttd  I  ■ 
Mr.  Bessemer 's  process,  does  not  require  the  air  in  order  to  keep  BJ  its 
heat  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  conntant  supply  of  fresh  air  cools  it,  aa  the  metal 
given  aw:.-  heat  to  the  air  na  fast  as  the  BattlelM  of  tin-  hitter 

in  contact  witli  it.  Why,  thin,  do  the  currents  arise?  Because 
the  air,  When  heated,  expands  or  gets  lighter,  nnd  rises,  leaving  an  empty 
space,  or  vacuum,  where  it  was  before.  Then  the  surrounding  cold  sir 
being  elastic,  forces  itself  into  the  open  space,  and  gets  heated  in 

From  this  we  can  see  that  there  will  be  a  constant  tendency  ia  (he  aif 
to  flow  U'.  nl  on  the  earth's  surface  where  the  temperature  is 

highest — or,  all  other  things  being  equal,  to  that  point  where  the  sun  may 
Ileal  nent  in  the  zenith.     Accordingly,  if  the  earth's  BtnftM  WCM 

either  entirely  dry  land,  or  entirely  water,  and  the?  sun  were  continually 
in  the  plane  of  the  i  quator,  we  should  expect  to  find  tin-  direction  of  the 
great  wind-currents  permanent  and  unchanged  throughout  the  year.  Th« 
true  State  of  the  case  is,  however,  that  these  conditions  are  very  far  from 
being  fulfilled.  Every  one  knows  that  the  ran  is  not  always  immediately 
over  the  equator,  but  that  lie  is  at  the  tropic  of  Cancer  in  June,  and  at 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn  in  December,  passing  the  equator  twice  every  ftU 
at  the  equinoxes.  Ilcrc,  then,  wc  have  one  cause  which  disturbs  the 
regu!  the  wind-currents.  The  ■  .is  is  materially  increased 

C  extremely  arbitrary  way  in  which  the  dry  land  has  been  distri- 
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bated  otct  the  globe.  The  Northern  hemisphere  contains  the  whole 
Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America,  the  greater  part  of  Africa,  and 
portion  of  South  America ;  while  in  the  Southern  hemisphere  we  only 
find  the  remaining  portions  of  the  two  last-named  continent*,  with 
Australia  and  some  of  the  large  island*  in  ita  vicinity.  Accordingly, 
during  our  summer  there  is  a  much  greater  area  of  dry  land  exposed  lo 
the  nearly  vertical  ray*  of  the  sun  than  is  the  ease  during  our  winr.  r. 

11*  see  for  a  moment  how  this  cause  acta  in  modifying  the  direction 
of  the.  wind-currents.  Wo  shall  find  it  easier  to  make  this  intelligible  if 
wo  take  an  illustration  from  observed  fact*.  It  takes  about  five  times  as 
much  hint  in  raise  a  ton  weight  of  water  through  ;i  certain  range  of 
temperature,  as  it  does  to  produce  the  same  effect  in  the  cose  of  a  ton  of 
rock.  Again,  the  tendency  of  a  surface  of  dry  land  to  give  out  heat,  and 
consequently  to  warm  the  air  above  it,  and  cause  it  to  rise,  is  very  much 
greater  than  tlmt  of  n  surface  of  water  of  equal  area.  Hence  we  caa  at 
once  see  the  cause  of  the  local  winds  which  are  (alt  every  day  in  calm 
weather  in  islands  situated  in  hot  climates.  During  the  day  the  island 
becomes  very  hot,  and  thus  what  the  French  call  a  "  courant  ascendant" 
is  set  in  operation.  The  air  above  the  land  gets  hot  and  rises,  while  the 
colder  sit  which  is  on  the  sea  nil  round  it  flows  in  to  fill  its  place,  and  it 
felt  a*  n  cool  sea-breeze.  During  the  night  these  conditions  are  exactly 
reversed :  the  laud  can  no  longer  get  any  heat  from  the  sun,  as  be  has  set, 
while  it  is  still  nearly  as  liberal  in  pirting  with  its  acquired  heat  as  it  W** 
I ■■  i ore.     Accordingly,  it  soon  becomes  cooler  than  the  sea  in  its  neigh- 

iiood;   and  the  air,  instead  of  rising  up  over  it,  sinks  down  up 
and  flows  out  to  tea,  producing  &  land-wind. 

These  conditions  are,  apparently,  nearly  exactly  fulfilled  in  the  region 
of  the  monsoons,  with  the  exception  that  the  change  of  wind  tales  plate 
at  intervals  of  six  months,  and  not  every  twelve  hours.  In  this  district— 
which  extends  over  the  toothers  portion  of  Asia  mid  the  Indian  Ocean — 
the  wind  for  half  tho  year  blows  from  one  point,  and  for  the  other  half 
from  diat  which  is  directly  opposite.  The  winds  are  North-east  awl 
South-weat  in  IlindOsI  ID  ;  sad  lfl  Java,  nt.  the  Other  sido  of  the  equator, 
they  are  South-east  and  North-west.  The  cause  of  tbfl  winds — monsoons 
they  arc  called,  from  an  Arabic  word,  mautim,  meaning  season — is  not 
quite  n  easily  explained  a*  that  of  the  ordinary  land  and  sea  breezes  to 
which  trc  bare  jnit  referred.  Their  origin  is  to  b«  sought  for  in  die 
temperate  rone,  and  not  between  the  tropics.  The  reason  of  this  is  that 
the  districts  toward*  which  the  air  is  sucked  in  are  not  those  which  are 
absolutely  hottest,  but  those  where  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  i«  greatest. 
"When  the  air  becomes  lighter  it  is  said  to  be  rarefied,  and  this  rarefaction 
ought  apparently  to  be  greatest  where  the  temperature  is  highest.  This 
would  he  the  case  if  the  air  were  the  only  constituenl  of  our  atmosphere. 
Then  is,  however,  n  very  important  disturbing  agent  to  be  taken  into 
consideration,  vix.  aqueous  vapour.  There  is  always,  when  it  is  not 
actually  raining,  a  quantity  of  water  rising  from  tho  surface  of  tho  sea 
and  from  every  exposed  water-surface,  tuul  mingling  with  tho  air.     Hue 
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water  is  perfectly  invisible :    as  it  is  in  the  form  of  vapour,  it  |fl 
steam,  and  iu  presence  only  becomes  visible  when  it  is  condensed  bo  as  to 
form  a  cloud.    The  hotter  the  air  is,  the  more  of  this  aqueous  vapour  is  it 
able  to  hold  in  the  invisible  gondii 

We  shall  naturally  expect  to  find  n  greater  amount  of  this  steam  in 
lie  air  at  places  situated  near  the  coast,  than  at  those  in  the  interior  of 
continents,  and  this  is  actually  the  case.  Tin-  amount  of  rarefaction  which 
the  dry  air  ou  the  sea- const  of  Hindustan  undergoes  insumnn  a  ,  >  partially 
compensated  for  by  the  increased  tension  of  the  aqueous  vapour,  whose  pre- 
sence in  the  sir  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  sun's  In. -it  on  the  surface  of  the 
ndian  Ocean.  In  the  interior  of  Asia  there  is  DO  great  body,  of  water  to  be 
found,  and  the.  winds  fiomthc  south  EoM  DkMiof  the  moisture  which  thcycon- 
ain  in  pasting  oyer  the  Himalayas.  Accordingly  the  air  ban  i  UttftUM  ly 
dry,  and  a  compensation,  similar  to  that  which  is  observed  in  HictdlVtan, 
cannot  take  place.  It  is  towards  this,  district  tbtl  tbt  wind  is  sucked  in, 
and  the  IttMCtka  \i  nffiofc  Dt  1o  draw  a  jiortion  of  tlie  Soulh-r 
wind  across  the  line  into  the  Northern  hemisphere.  In  our  winter  the 
region  where  the  rarefaction  is  greatest  is  the  continent  of  Australia ;  and 
accordingly,  in  its  turn,  it  sucks  the  North-cast  trade-wind  of  the  Northern 
icmisphcxe  across  the  equator.  Thus  wc  sec  that  in  the  region  which 
•xtends  from  the  const  of  Australia  to  (ho.  OftntM  of  Asia  V*J  hlM  B 
soons,  or  winds  which  change  regularly  every  ifa  months.  As.  to  tlie 
l  i  |fat  different  monsoons,  wc  shall  discuss  them  when  we  have 
diKposed  of  the  trade-winds — which  ought  by  rights,  hb  Professor  I 
olwcnrcs,  rather  to  be  considered  as  an  imperfectly  developed  monsoon, 
than  die  latter  to  be  held  as  a  modification  of  the  former. 

The  origin  of  the  trade-winds  is  to  be  sought  for,  as  before,  in  the 

beating  power  of  the  sun,  and  their  direction  is  a  result  of  the  figure  of  the 

earth,  and  of  its  motion  on  its  axi*.     Winn   the  air  at  the  equator  rises, 

hat  in  higher  latitudes  on  either  aitlc  flown   in,  and  would  be  felt  as  n 

orth  wind  criui  South  wind  respectively,  if  the  earth's   motion  on  its 

DOl  afleot  it.     Tlie  figure  of  the  earth  is  pretty  nearly  that  of  a 

ere,  and,  as  it  revolves  round  iu  axis,  it  is  evident  that  those  points 

its  surface,  which  an;  situated   at  the  greatest  distance  fn«iu  the  axi«, 

ill  have  to  travel  over  a  greater  distance  in   the  wne  lime  ihati  ih.-e 

are  near  it.     Thus,  for  instance,  London,  which  is  nearly  under  the 

lei  of  50°,  has  only  to  travel  about  three-fifths  of  the  distance  which 

place  like  Quito,  situated  under  the  equator,  has  to  travel  in  the  nunc 

me.     A  person  situated  in  London  is  earrii  ibly  to  himself, 

the  motion  of  tho  earth,  through  15,000  Doilc*  toward*,  the  eastward  in 

nr  hours;  while  another  at  Quito  II  Qarrifid  through  25,000 

iles  in  the  same  lime.     Accordingly,  if  (lie  Londoner,  preserving  hi*  own 

•f  motion,  were   suddenly   transferred   to    Quito,    he   would  be  h-ft 

0,000  miles  behind  the  other  in  the  course  of  the  twenty-four  hour-. 

appear  to  be  moving  in  the  opposite  direction,  from  East  to  West,  at 

of  about  400  miles  an  hour.     The   awe  would  bo  just  as  if  a 

were  to  be  thrown  into  a  railway  carriage*  which  was  moving  at  full 


speed ;  lie  would  appear  to  his  fellow-passengers  to  he  moving  is  the 
oppotatc  direction  to  them,  while  in  reality  the  motion  of  progTCBsieo  was 
in  the  train,  not  ;n  I  D  who  wa*  thrown  into  it.     The  air  is  trans- 

ferred from  high  to  low  latitudes,  but   this  change  is  gradual,  m 
earth,  accordingly,  by  means  of  the  force  of  friction,  ii  nble  to  retard 
its  relative  velocity  before  it  reaches  the  tropics,  bo  that  its  actual  veloeitj, 
_'!i  still  considerable,  is  for  below  400  mile*  an  hour. 

1  comes  from  high  latitudes,  and  become*  more  and  mow 
easterly,  reaching  ua  an  n  nearly  true  North-east  wind  ;  and  as  it  gets 
lower  latitudes  becentng  more  and  more  nearly  East,  and  forming  a  beh 
of  North-cast  wi ml  sO  round  the  earth  mi  the  Northern  side  of  die  equator. 
In  the  Southern  hemisphere,  there  is  a  similar  belt  of  pennae 
which  are,  of  course,  SoatB  JMieriy  instead  of  North-easterly.  These 
helta  are  not  always  nt  equal  distances  at  each  side  of  the  equator,  at 
fV-ir  p.»-i!h  ii  i'  dependent  on  the  situation  of  the  zone  of  maxi intra 
temperature  for  the  time  being.  When  we  reach  the  actual  district  where 
the  air  rises,  we  find  the  easterly  direction  of  the  wind  no  longer  so 
remarkable,  as  has  been  noticed  by  Basil  Hall  and  others.  The  reason  fa, 
that  by  the  time  that  the  air  rea  it  risen,  it  has 

obtained  by  means  of  it»  friction  with  the  earth's  surface  a  rate  • 
rOOflfj  the  earth's  axis,  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  earth's  surface  it- 

(In   trade-wind  zones,  called,  by  the  Spaniards,  the  "  Ladies'  Sea  "— 
El  Gotfb  tit  /Vm  l><imtii — because  nn\ ■:  witl 

never  changed  waa  so  easy,  shift  their  |  I  apparent 

motion  of  the  sun  b  liptic.     In  the  Atlantic  the  North-east  trait 

begins  in  summer  in  the  latitude  of  the  Azores  ;  in  winter  it  commencH 
to  the  smith  of  the  Cimariea. 

In  Qm  actual  trade-wind  Bom     rain  very  seldom  falls,  any  more  than 
it  doea  in  these  countries  when  the  Knst  wind  hai  The  reason 

of  this  is,  that  the  air  on  its  passage  from  high  to  low  '  i  ora- 

tinually  becoming  warmer  and  wanner-  According  as  its  temper*  turf 
rises,  its  power  of  dissolving  (so  to  speak)  water  increases  also,  and  so  it 
is  constantly  increasing  ita  burden  of  water  until  it  reaches  the  end  of  its 

:  nay,  Where  it  rise*  into  th<-  higher   ro«ii->na  of  the  atmosphere,  awl 
there  is  suddenly  cooled.  The  chilling  process  condenses,  to  a  great « 

.1  ■  | neons  vapour  I  OUtjanad  iii  the  ii  ;iir,and  causes  it  to  fsll  i" 

eoOBl  hargea  of  heavy  rain.      Throughout  the    tropics  the  raiaj 

sea*''  la  with  that  period  at  which  the  tUXi  la  in  the  zenith,  and  u 

this  region  the  he  Intel]  on  the  globe  is  observed.     The  wettest 

place  in  the  world,  Chernujooiijee,  is  situated  in  the  Cossya  Hills,  about 
250  miles  North-east  of  Culetitta,  just  outside  the  i  .•:■.     There 

rainfall  is  upwards  of  (100  inches  in  a  much 

it  is  on  the  West  coasts   of  Scotland  and  Ireland.     However,  in 
extreme  cases  us  this,  there  are  other  circumstances  to  be  taken  into 
mderalion,  such  as  the  position  of  the  locality  as  regards  mountain  obaias, 
which  may  cause  the  clouds  to  drift  over  one  particular  spot. 

To  return  to  :  When  the  air  rises  nt  the  equatorial 
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trade-wind  lone,  it  flows  away  B.DOT0  Ehc  lower  trade-wind  cimvm. 
The  existence  of  an  npper  current  in  the  tropica  is  well  known.  Volcanic 
ashes,  which  l»ave  fallen  in  several  of  the  West  Indian  Inland*  on  several 
occasions,  hare  btoD  traced  to  volcanoes  which  lay  to  the  westward  Bf  the 
locality  where  the  ashes  fell,  at  n  time  when  there  wan  no  West 
blowing  at  the  sea-level.  To  take  a  recent  instance  :  ashes  till  at  Kingston, 
Jamaie*,  in  the  year  1835,  and  it  is  satisfactorily  proved  that  they  had 
been  ejected  from  the  volcano  of  Coseguina,  on  the  Pacific  shore  of  Central 
America,  and  must  consequently  have  ben  borne  to  the  Eastward  by  an 
npper  current  counter  to  Ihe  direction  of  the  easterly  winds  which  wcro 
blowing  at  the  time  at  the  sea-level. 

Captain  Maury  supposes  Hint  when  the  air  rises,  at  cither  side  of  tli, 
equator,  it  crosses  over  lute  &«  opposite  tend  that  there  is  a 

constant  interchange  of  air  going  on  between  the  Northern  and  Southern 
hemispheres.  This  he  line  hardly  •offiataottj  proved,  and  his  views  arc 
rally  accept od.  One  of  the  arguments  on  which  he  luys  great 
■trass  In  support  of  his  theory  is,  that  OB  BMofa)  occasions  dust  has  fallen 
in  various  parts  of  Western  Europe,  nnd  that  in  it  there  have  boon  dis- 
covered microscopical  animals  similar  to  those  which  are  found  in  South 
America.  This  appears  to  be  scarcely  an  incontrovertible  proof;  as 
Admiral  Fitm>y  observes: — "  Certainly  such  insects  may  bo  found  in 
Rratil  ;  but  does  it  follow  that  they  an  n  :  also  to  Africa  under  nearly 
the  tame  parallda?" 

This  counter-  current,  or  "anti-trade,"  as  Sir  J.  llentchel  hag  oalled  it, 
\*  nt  a  high  level  in  the  atmosphere  between  the  tropica,  far  above  the 
top  of  the  highest  mountains ;  but  at  the  exterior  edge  of  the  trade-wind 
jtone,  it  descends  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  ary  Islands  are 

situated  close  to  this  edge,  and  accordingly  Vfj  limJ  tliat  there  is  always  a 
westerly  wind  at  the  summit  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  while  the  wind  at 
the  sea-level,  in  the  same  island,  is  easterly  thfOUghost  the  summer 
months.  Professor  Piazzi  Smith,  who  lived  for  some  time  on  the  top  of 
that  mountain  making  astronomical  observations,  has  reeorded  wmw  vary 
ttrtiHWstlnfl  ilflnil  of  tm  conflicts  bi  tureen  the  two  currents,  which  he  wa* 
able  to  observe  accurately  from  hiB  elevated  00  In  winter  the  trade- 

wind  tone  is  situated  to  the  south  of  its  nmiBsf  pMMsfl  in  latitude,  and 
at  this  season  the  South-west  wind  ia  felt  nt  the  sea-level  in  the  Canary 
Islands.  Similar  facts  to  these  havfl  bora  observed  ia  other  localities  where. 
there  are  high  mountains  situated  on  th«  edge  of  tin;  traflMrtnfl  sone,  as, 
lor  instnii  Loa  in  I  rrieb  Wands.     There  can  th«i 

be  BO  doubt  that  the  warm  moist  West  wind  which  is  felt  so  generally  in 
the  temperate  zones,  is  really  the  nir  returning  to  the  Poles  from  the 
equator,  which  has  now  assumed  n  South-west  direction  on  its  return 

My,  owing  to  condil  reverse  of  those  which  imparted  to  it  ■ 

North-east  motion  on  its  way  towi  equator.     This,  then,  is  our 

South-west  wind,  which  ii  no  prevalent  in  the  North  Ati.mt,.-  I 

the  voyage  from  Europe  to  America  is  not  un  frequently  cnlled  the  up-hill 

Dtrawlhrtinctton  to  the  down-hill  passage  home.    These  are  the 
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"  brave  Wert  wind***  of  Maury,  whose  refreshing  action  on  ihe 
never  tires  of  recapitulating. 

The  South-w<*t  mowoens  of  Hindustan,  which  blow  from  ilsy  u. 
October,  sod  th«  North-west  monsoons  of  the  Jars,  mm,  which  are  6k 
lictweea  November  and  April,  owe  their  westerly  motion  to  a  caiue 
similar  to  that  of  the  anti-trades  which  we  have  just  described.  To  tale 
the  case  of  the  monsoons  of  Hindustan  :  wc  have  Been  above  how  the 
rardaction  of  the  air  is  Central  Asia  attracts  the  South-east  trade-wind  of 
the  Southern  hemisphere  across  the  equator.  Thin  air,  when  it  moves 
from  the  equator  into  higher  latitude*,  brings  with  it  the  rate  of  motion, 
to  the  eastward,  of  the  equatorial  regions  which  it  bw  lately  left,  and  is 
i">.-It  a»  a  South.west  wind.  Accordingly,  the  directions  of  the  monsoons 
are  thus  accounted  for.  In  the  winter  months  the  true  North-east  trade- 
wind  i*  felt  in  Hindustan ;  while  in  the  summer  months  its  place  is  taken 
I  South-east  trade  of  the  Southern  hemisphere,  making  its  appearance 
as  the  South-west  monsoon.  In  Java,  conditions  exactly  converse  to  these 
are  in  operation,  and  the  winds  ;  east  from  April  to  November, 

and  North-west  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

The  change  of  one  monsoon  to  the  other  U  always  Accompanied  hx 
rough  weather,  called  in  some  places  die  "  breaking-out"  of  the  monsoon; 
j  iisi  as  with  us  the  equinox,  or  change  of  the  season  from  summer  to  winter, 
and  mm  versa,  is  marked  by  "  Windy  weather,"  or  "  Equinoctial  galea."' 

The  question  may.  however,  well  be  asked,  why  there  are  no  monsoons 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ? 

In  the  first  place,  the  amount  of  rarefaction  which  the  air  in  Africa  and 
in  Brazil  undergoes,  in  the  respective  hot  seasons  of  those  regions,  is  Jar 
leas  considerable  than  that  which  is  observed  in  Asia  and  Australia  at 
corresponding  seasons. 

Secondly,  in  the  case  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  two  districts  tow 
the  air  is  attracted  arc  situated  within  the  torrid  xonc,  while  in 
Indian  Ocean  they  arc  quite  outside  the  tropic*,  and  in  the  ternperat* 
zones.  Accordingly,  even  if  the  suction  of  the  air  across  the  equator  did 
take  place  to  the  same  extent  in  the  former  case  as  in  the  latter,  the 
extreme  contr;i»i  in   direction  be  two  monsoons  would  not  be 

perceptible  to  the  same  extent,  owing  to  tl«  fact  that  the  same  amount  of 
wcKting  could  not  be  imparted  to  the  wind,  because  it  had  not  to  travel 
into  Bflb  high  latitude*  on  either  Hide  of  the  equator.  A  tendency  to  the 
production  of  the  phenomenon  of  the  monsoons  is  observable  along  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  where  winds  from  the-  South  and  Smith-west  nre  very 
generally  felt.  These  winds  arc  not  really  tin;  S  nth  i;w!  trade-wind, 
which  has  been  attracted  across  the  line  into  the  Northern  hemisphere. 
They  ought  rather  to  be  considered  us  of  the  same  nature  as  the  hind 
wa  breezes  before  referred  to,  lino  wc  find  it  to  be  very  gt ;  i 
case,  that  in  warm  climates  the  ordinary  wind-currents  undergo 
deflection  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  nlong  a  coast-line  such  as 
Guinea,  Brazil,  or  the  North  of  Australia. 

Our  renders  may  perhaps  ask  why  it  in,  that  when  ff*  allege 
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whole  of  the  winds  of  the  globe  owe  their  origin  to  n  regular  circulate 

Em  air  tan  the  Polar  regions  to  the  equator,  mid  hack  again,  we  i 
not  find  more  definite  trace*  of  such  a  circulation  in  the  winds  of  our 
own  latitudes  ?  The  answer  to  this  is,  that  the  traces  of  this  circulation 
arc  easily  discoverable  if  we  only  know  how  to  look  for  them.  In  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  situated  near  the  Northern  edge  of  the  trade-wind 
xone,  the  contrast  between  the  equatorial  and  Polar  currents  of  air  is  very 
decidedly  marked.  The  two  conflicting  winds  are  known  under  various 
names)  in  different  parts  of  the  district.  The  Polar  current,  on  its  way  to 
the  trade-wind,  is  termed  the  "Tramontane,"  in  other  parts  the 
*'  Bora,"  Uio  "Maostral,"  &c.  ;  while  tho  return  trade-wind  bringing  rain 
is  well  known  under  the  name  of  tho  "  Sirocco."  In  Switzerland  the  same 
wind  in  colled  the  "Fohn,"  and  is  n  warm  wind,  which  causes  the  ice  and 
snow  to  melt  rapidly,  and  constantly  brings  with  il  heavy  rain. 

In  these  latitudes,  the  contrast  is  not  ao  very  striking,  but  even  here 
every  one  knows  that  the  only  winds  which  last  for  more  than  a  day  or 
two  at  a  time  are  tLe  North-catt  and  the  South-west  winds,  the  former 
liieh  is  dry  and  cold,  tho  latter  moist  and  warm.  The  difference 
U-twecn  these  wind*  is  much  more  noticeable  in  winter  than  in  summer, 
inasmuch  as  in  the  latter  season  ltuasia  and  the  Northern  part  of  Asia 
enjoy,  relatively  to  the  British  inlands,  a  much  higher  taBSWaMrl  than 
i»  the  case  in  winter ;  so  that  the  nir  which  moves  from  those  regions 
Iff  the  summer  months  does  not  eome  to  iu  from  a  climate  which  is 
colder  than  our  own,  but  from  one  which  is  warmer. 

So  iar,  then,  we  have  uttempted  to  trnco  tho  ordinary  wind -current*, 
bat  as  yet  there  are  very  many  question*  connected  therewith  which  are 
not  quite  sufficiently  explained.  To  mention  one  of  these,  we  hear  from 
many  observers  on  tho  late  Arctic  expeditions,  tliat  the  most  marked 
characteristic  of  the  winds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baffin's  Bay,  is  the 
gnat  predominance  of  North-westerly  winds.  It  is  not  as  yet  decided, 
nor  can  it  ever  bo  satisfactorily  decided,  how  fiir  to  the  northward  and 
westward  this  phenomenon  is  noticeable.  The  question  then  is,  Whence 
does  this  North-welt  wind  come  ? 

As  to  the  causes  of  the  sudden  changes  of  wind,  nud  of  storms,  tin* 
arc  as  yet  shrouded  in  mystery,  and  we  cannot  have  much  expectation 
that  in  our  lifetime  at  leaat  much  will  bo  done  to  unravel  the  web. 
Meteorology  is  a  very  young  science — if  il  deserves  the  titlu  of  science 
at  all — and  until  observations  for  a  long  series  of  years  shall  have  been 
mode  at  many  stations,  wc  shall  not  be  in  the  possession  of  trustworthy  factM 
on  which  to  ground  our  reasoning.  It  is  merely  shoving  the  difficulty  n 
step  farther  off  to  assign  these  irregular  variations  to  atmospheric  waves. 
It  will  be  time  enough  to  reason  accurately  about  the  weather  and  its 
changes,  when  we  ascertain  what  these  atmospheric  waves  arc,  and  what 
cause*  them.  Until  the  "  astro-meteorologists "  will  tell  ua  the  principle 
on  which  their  calculations  arc  based,  we  must  decline  to  receive  their 
predictions  as  worthy  of  any  credence  whatever. 


OiUillic  Iteird:  a  Winter  Sdqll. 


An  old  man'*  talc,  a  fair  for  m<r  Rrrv-liair'iJ, 
Who  wo«r.  thra'  MeeoBd  childhood,  to  the  I»r>l 


"Tta  two-and-thirty  summers  sine-  I  enmo 
To  10*061  ill-  village  lads  of  Inverglen. 

My  father  was  a  shepherd  old  and  peer, 
Who,  dwelling  'tnoiig  the  clouds  on  norland  iiin  . 
His  tartan  plaid ic  on,  and  by  hia  aide 
Hi*  BbMp-dog  runm  ;>'d  with  the  wind* 

That  m>i i «t  1  r  saltly  soiit.li  frrun  Polar  «e*x  : 
I  ibllow'd  in  his  footsteps  when  a  ' 
And  knew  by  heart  the  mountains  round  our  ho 
But  whetl  I  went  to  Edinglass,  to  learn 
At  college  there,  I  looked  :d>ont  the  place, 
And  heard  the  murmur  of  the  busy  street* 
Around  me,  in  a  dream  ; — and  only  eaw 
The  clouds  that  snow  arotmd  the  mountain  lop*, 
The  mista  that  chase  the  phantom  of  the  moon 

ni'lv  mountain  tarns, — and  heard  the  while, 
Not  footstep*  ftotuding  hollow  to  and  fro, 
But  winds  sough-soughing  tliro'  the  woodt  of  pinr. 
Time  passed;  and  day  by  day  those  nights  and  sound* 
Grew  fainter, — till  they  troubled  me  no  more. 

O  Willie,  WUlie,  are  you  sleeping  sound  ? 
And  can  you  . 

Tender  above  you?     Are  you  ili-.ul,  my  do©? 
Or  did  you  MC  mpr  Hand  that  parts 

dondl  above,  and  becks  thobonnie  birds, 

l.'niii  thoy  vring  away,  and  human  i 
Tliat  watch  ili'in  'ill  tliey  vanish  in  tho  blue, 
Droop  and  grow  tearfll]  .'     Ay,  I  ken,  I  ken, 
I'm  talking  fully,  but  1  loved  tb.0  . -l.iM  I 

He  ffavart  scholar  In  the  school  I 

He  came  to  teach  the  very  dominie — 
J/>,  with  my  lyart  locks  and  sleepy  heart  I 


WILLIE  BAIRI):  A  WINTER  IDYLL. 

O  well  I  mind  the  day  hi*  mother  brought 
IJer  liny  trembling  tot  with  yellow  hair, 

iriy  poor-clad  tot  six  summer*  old, 
And  left  him  seated  lonely  on  a  form 
Before  my  desk.      1  i  ha  wept  nor  gloom'd  ; 

But  waited  xih-nf.ly,  with  shoeless  feet 
Swinging  above  tl>e  floor;  in  wonder  eyed 

I  upon  the  walls,  the  big  black  board, 

latca  and  books  and  COpfc  i,  .-md  my  own 
Grey  hose  and  clumpy  boots ;   last,  fixing  gate 
Upon  a  monster  spider's-web  that  filled 

•■•  r  of  the  whitewash 'd  ceiling,  watch M 
The  speckled  traitor  jump  and  jink  about, 
Till  he  forgot  my  unlamiliar  eyes, 
Weary  nnd  strange  and  old.     "  Cm.  lu-n-,  my  bairn !  " 

timid  sw  a  lamb  he  needled  up. 
"  What  do  they  oaD  ft 7 "    '•  Willi.-,"  000*4  the  wcon, 
Up-peeping  slyly,  scraping  with  his  feet. 
I  put  my  hand  upon  his  yellow  hair, 
And  checr'd  him  kindly.     Then  I  bade  him  lift 
The  small  black  bell  thnt  stand*  behind  the  dm.r 
Anil  .iddies  from  their  play. 

■•  Bta,  Willi.- !  !'     And  he  ran,  nnd  eyed  the  I 
StDOpM  o'.-r  It,  M-ciiH-il  :itr;i'ul  Ihll   it.  would  bite, 
Then  grasped  it  firm,  sad  nH  it  jingled  garc 
A  timid  cry — next  laughed  to  hear  the  Bound — 
And  ran  full  merry  to  the  door  and  rang. 
And  rang,  and  rang,  while  light*  of  music  lit 
His  pallid  check,  till,  shouting,  panting  hard, 
In  ran  the  big  rough  laddies  from  their  play. 

•  u  mpping  sharply  on  the  dunk  I  drove 
Tin.  laddies  to  their  seats,  and  bcr.koti'd  up 
The  stranger — smiling,  bade  him  seat  himself 
And  hearken  to  the  rest.     Two  weary  hours 
Buzz-buzz,  boom-boom,  went  on  the  noi*c  of  school, 
While  Willie  sat  and  listen'd  open-mouthM  j 
Till  school  was  over,  and  tho  big  and  small 
Flew  homo  in  flocks.     But  WIUU  stayed  behin  ! 
I  beckon "d  to  (hi  mammi-h  ".iili  ■  imfls, 
And  twk  liim  on  my  kneo  and  crack'd  and  talk'd. 


355 


First,  lie  was  timid ;  next,  grew  bashful ;  next, 
Mi-  vara'd  nnd  told  me  stories  of  his  home, 
His  f:iiln-r,  ni'.tln-r,  Histcre,  brothers,  nil; 
A*"d  low,  when  strong  and  big,  lie  meant  to  buy 
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A  gig  to  drive  his  father  to  Uio  kirk  ; 
And  bow  lie  longed  to  be  a  dominie  : 
Such  simple  prattle  as  I  plainly  see 
You  smile  at.     lint  h>  little  children  God 
linn  given  wisdom  and  mysterious  power 
Which  beat  the  mathematics.     Quarert 
Verum  in  ayhU  Aoodmi,  Sir, 
Irt  meet  for  men  who  can  afford  to  dwell 
For  ever  in  a  garden,  leading  lwoks 
Of  morals  and  the  logic.     Good  and  will ! 
Btn  BU  lUflih  liny  truths  an  only  blOOU 
Like  red-tipt  Rowans  at  the  hallanstooe, 
Or  kindle  softly,  llaahing  bright  nt  times, 
Ed  fulling  cottage  firca ! 

The  laddie  still 
Was  seated  on  my  knee,  when  nt  the  door 
.Wo  heard  a  scrnpc-aora]>e>Hcrnping  :  Willio  prick'd 
Him  Ha  :uul  li,ii'iiM,  than  he  clapt  his  hands— 
.    "  Hey  I  Donald,  Donald,  Donald  ! "     [flee !  the  rogue 
Looks  up  and  blinks  his  eyes — ho  knowB  hia  name  !J 
"  Hiy,  Donald,  Donald  1"  Willi*  CO  i     At  that, 
I  saw  beneath  mc,  at  the  door,  u  Dog— 
I  'ho  veiy  collie  dozing  at  your  feot, 
His  nose  between  his  ]>aws,  his  eyes  half  cl 
At  sight  of  Willie,  with  a  joyful  bnrk 
Hf  leapt  and  gamboll'd,  eyeing  me  the  while 
In  qua  Ml  suspicion  ;  and  the  maonoch  peeped 
Into  my  feci*,  while  patting  Donald's  back — 
"  It's  Donald  !  hfl  has  come  to  take  mc  hoim  '  " 

An  old  man's  tale,  :»  t-ile  fur  mon  gray-hairM, 
Who  wear,  thro'  second  childhood,  to  the  graTC  I 
I'll  hasten  on.     Thenceforward  Willie  came 
Daily  to  school,  and  daily  to  the  door 
Came  Donald  trotting  j  and  they  homeward 
Together — Willie  walking  slow  but  sure. 
And  Donald  trotting  sagely  by  his  aide. 
[Ay,  Donald,  he  i»  dead!  bo  still,  old  man  !] 

What  link  existed,  human  or  divine. 
Between  the  tiny  tot  six  summers  old, 
Arid  yonder  life  uf  mine  upon  the  hills 
Among  the  miaU  and  storms?  'tis  strange,  'tis  strange' 
l -ut.  when  I  look'd  on  W:lhe'»  face,  It  nested 
That  1  had  known  it  in  some  beauteous  lift 
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'!  1...I  1  bad  I  -It  behind  me  in  the  north. 

This  fancy  grew  and  grew,  till  oft  I  sat — 

The  school  buzz-buzzing  round  mc — and  would  seem 

To  be  among  the  miata,  the  track*  of  rain, 

Nearling  the  huelesa  silence  of  the  snow. 

Sluw  ly  and  surely  I  began  to  fed 

That  I  was  all  alone  in  all  the  world, 

And  thai,  my  rwtir.-r  run!  my  faihi  r  slept 

Far,  far  away,  in  some  forgotten  ki  rk — 

Remember' d  but  in  dreams.     Alone  at  in 

I  raid  my  Bible  tnorc  and  Euclid  less. 

For,  mind  you,  like  my  bet  ten,  I  had  been 

Half  scoffer,  half  believer  ;  on  the  whole, 

I  thought  the  life  beyond  a  useless  dream, 

Beat  left  alone,  and  abut  my  eyes  to  things 

That  nuzzled  mathematics.     But  at  last 

When  Willie  Baird  and  I  grew  friends,  and  thoughts 

Came  to  me  from  beyiuul  my  father's  grave, 

I  found  'twas  pleasant  late  at  e'en  to  read 

My  Bible— haply,  only  just  to  pick 

Some  easy  chapter  for  my  pet  to  learn — 

Til  night  by  night  my  soul  was  guided  on 

Like  a  blind  man  sonic  angel  hand  convoy*. 

I  cannot  frame  in  speech  the  thought*  that  filled 

I  liia  grey  old  brow,  the  feelings  dim  and  warm 

I I  .if  sooth'd  the  throbbings  of  this  weary  heart ! 
But  win  n  I  placed  my  hnud  on  Willie's  head, 
Warm  sunshine  tingled  from  the  yellow  hair 
Thro"  trembling  fingers  to  my  blood  within  ; 
And  when  I  looked  in  Willic'a  stainless  eye* 

I  saw  the  empty  ether  floating  gray 

O'er  shadowy  mountains  murmuring  low  with  winds; 

And  often  when,  in  his  old-faahion'd  way, 

lb'  ijueation'd  me,  I  seemed  to  hear  a  voice 

From  Jar  away,  that  mingled  with  the  cries 

Haunting  the  regions  whore  tin-  round  red  sun 

I*  all  alone  with  God  among  the  snow. 


Who  made  the  stars?  and  if  within  his  hand 
He  caught  and  held  one,  would  bin  fingers  burn  ? 
If  I,  the  gray-hair'd  dominie,  waa  dug 
From  out  a  cabbage  garden  such  as  he 
Waa  found  in  ?  if,  when  bigger,  he  would  wear 
Gray  homespun  hose  and  clumsy  boots  like  mine, 
And  hare  a  house  to  dwell  in  all  alono  ? 
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Thus  would  be  question,  seated  oa  my  knee, 
While  Donald  (whecaht,  old  maa  1)  stretched  lysrt  limbs 
Under  my  chair,  contented.     Opea-mouth'd 
He  hearken'd  to  tbo  talc*  I  loved  to  toll 
About  .sir  William  Wallace  and  die  B> 
And  the  sweet  lady  on  the  Scottish  throne, 
Wboao  crown  was  colder  tban  a  band  9I 
Yec  scem'd  n  sunny  crown  whene'er  she  smiled ; 
With  many  tales  of  geuii,  giauta,  d>vurfi<, 
And  little  folk,  that  play  at  jing-a-ring 
On  beda  of  harebells  'ncatk  the  silver  morn  ; 
St,  nr-s  and  rhymes  and  songs  of  Wondcr-Iand ; 
I  low  Tamma*  Ercildoune  in  Elllund  dwelt, 
1  luw  Galloway  a  mermaid  comb'd  her  golden  bair, 
How  Tnmmas  Thumb  stuck  in  the  spidor  s-web, 
And  fought  and  fought,  a  needle  for  his  sword, 
"  Dying  his  weapon  in  the  orimaoa  blood 
Of  tbo  foul  traitor  with  the  poison' d  fangs  I 


And  when  wo  read  the  Holy  Book,  the  child 
Would  think  and  think  our  part*  bo  loved  tbo  best; 
The  draught  of  fish,  the  Child  that  sat  10  wise 
In  the  groat  Temple,  Herod's  cruel  law 
To  alay  the  weans,  or — ofteneot  of  all — 
The  crucifixion  of  the  Good  Kind  Man 
Who  loved  the  weans  and  was  a  wean  himself. 
He  spcirM  ol  death  ;  and  were  tho  sleepers  cold 
Down  in  the  dark  wet  earth  7  and  was  it  God 
That  put  the  grass  and  flowers  in  the  kirk -yard  1 
What  kind  of  dwell ing-pbico  was  heaven  above  / 
And  was  it  lull  of  flowers?  and  were  there  id 
And  dominies  there  ?  and  was  it  far  away  I 
Then,  with  a  look  that  made  yonr  eyes  grow  dim, 
Clasping  his  wee  white  bands  round  Donald's  neck. 
"  Do  doggies  gang  to  heaven  7 "  ho  would  ask ; 
"  Would  Donald  gang  'I "  and  keek'd  in  Donald's  iace, 
While  Donald  blink'd  with  meditative  Rote, 
As  if  he  knew  full  brawly  what  we  taid, 
Ami  pondcr'd  o'er  it,  wisor  Jar  than  we. 
But  how  I  answex'd,  bow  cxplaiu'd,  llicwe  things, 
I  know  not.     Oft  I  could  not  apeak  at  all. 
Yet  every  question  made  me  think  of  things 
Forgotten,  puasled  so,  and  when  I  strove 
To  reason  puzsled  me  so  much  the  more, 
That,  flinging  logic  to  the  winds,  I  wont 
Straight  onward  to  the  mark  in  Willie's  way, 
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r'l'ook  moot  for  grunted,  kid  down  premise* 
ith,  imagined,  gave  my  wit  tie  reins, 
And  oft  on  nights  at  e'en,  to  my  nu] 
Felt  palpably  an  angel's  glowing  face 
Glimmering  down  upon  me,  while  mine  eye* 
i  orbs  with  tears  that  came  unhid 
To  bear  the  glory  of  the  light  they  saw. 
So  summer  passed.     Yon  chewtnut  at  the  door 
Scatter' d  its  burnish 'd  leaves  and  made  a  »> 
Of  wind  UBOQg  it*  bn&anea,     Every  day 
Came  Willie,  seldom  going  home  again 

E'I'ill  near  the  surmet :  wet  or  dry  lie  cam.'  : 
Oft  in  the  rainy  weather  car: 
A  big  umbrella,  under  which  ho  walked — 
A  l.r!.  fairy  in  a  parachute, 
Blown  hither,  thither,  at  the  wind's  wild  will. 
Pleased  was  my  heart  to  see  his  pallid  chet-lu 
Were  gathering  rosy-posies,  that  his  eyea 
Were  softer  and  let*  »od.    Then,  with  a  gtatj 
Old  Winter  tumbled  shrieking  from  Hm  hills, 
His  white  hair  blowing  in  the  wind. 

The  house 
Where  Willie's  mother  lives  is  scare*  a  | 
From  yonder  hallan,  if  you  take  a  CD  it 
Before  you  reach  the  village,  crossing 
Green  meadows  till  you  reach  iho  road  again  ; 
Bui  he  who  thither  goes  along  the  road 
Lose*  a  reaper's  mile.     The  summer  long 
Wee  Willie  came  and  went  across  the  fields : 
He  loTed  the  smell  of  flowers  and  grass,  the  sight 
Of  cows  and  sheep,  the  changing  stalks  of  wheat, 
And  be  was  weak  and  small.     Wli.-u  winter  came, 
Still  caring  not  a  straw  fur  wind  or  run 
Came  Willie  and  the  collie ;  till  by  night 
Down  fell  the  snow,  and  fell  three  nights  and  days, 
Then  ceased.     The  ground  was  white  and  aukle-deep ; 
Tin?  window   of  the  school  was  threaded  o'er 
With  llowai  of  lineless  ice — Frost's  unseen  bands 
I'rick'd  you  from  head  to  foot  with  tingling  heat  ; 
Tho  shouting  urchins,  yonder  on  the  green, 
Flayed  snowballs.     In  the  school  a  cheery  fire 
Was  kindled  every  day,  and  every  day 
Wlun  Willie  came  he  bad  the  wannest  teat, 
Ami  every  day  old  Donald,  punctual,  can* 
To  join  us  after  labour  in  the  lowe. 
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Three  days  and  nights  the  snow  had  mistily  fali'n. 
It  lay  long  miles  along  the  country -aide, 
White,  awful,  silent.     In  the  k«u  cold  air 
There  was  a  hush,  a  sleepless  silcntness, 
And  mid  it  all,  upraising  eyes,  you  Mi. 
God's  breath  upon  your  luce ;  and  in  your  blood, 
Though  you  were  cold  to  touch,  wat  naming  fire, 
Such  .is  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
Bunt  at  the  bone*  of  ice,  und  wreuth'd  them  round 
With  grass  ungrowa- 

Ono  day  in  school  I  saw, 
Through  threaded  window-panea,  soft,  snowy  flake*, 
Swim  with  unquiet  motion,  mistily,  slowly, 
At  intervals  ;  but  when  the  boys  were  gone, 
And  in  ran  Donald  with  a  dripping  ft 
Tho  air  was  clear  and  gray  as  glass.     An  hour 
Sat  Willie,  Donald,  and  myself  around 
Tho  murmuring  Km,  ami  thai  with  tender  hand 
I  wrapt  a  comforter  round  Willie's  iliro.it, 
Buttoa'd  his  coat  around  hint  close  and  warm, 
And  oil  he  no  with  Donald,  happy-eyed, 
And  merry,  having  fsiry  prints  of  feet 
Behind  him  on  the  snow.     I  watch 'd  them  lade 
Round  the  white  curve,  and,  turning  with  a  sigh, 
Came  in  to  sort  the  room  and  smoke  a 
Before  the  fire.     Here,  dreamingly  and  alone, 
I  sat  :md  smoked,  nnd  in  the  fire  saw  cl>  IX 
The  norland  mountain*,  white  and  cold  with  snow, 
That  OMU&bM  sih-mly,  and  nmved,  and  changed, — 
When  suddenly  the  air  grew  sick  and  dark, 
And  from  tho  distance  come  a  hollow  sound, 
A  murmur  like  the  inonn  of  far-off  seas. 


I  started  to  my  feet,  look'd  out,  and  knew 
Tho  winter  wind  was  whistling  from  tL; 
To  laali  the  snow-clotlu-d  plain,  and  to  my*.  If 
I  prophesied  a  storm  before  the  night. 

I 1  with  an  icy  pain,  au  eldritch  gleam, 
1  thought  of  Willie ;  but  I  chcer'd  my  heart, 
"  lie's  home,  and  with  his  mother,  long  ere  this !  " 
While  thus  I  stood  the  hollow  murmur  grew 
Deeper,  the  wold  grew  darker,  and  the  snow 
Jiueh'd  downward,  whirling  in  a  shadowy  mist. 
I  walked  to  yonder  door  and  opened  it. 
Whirr  1  the  wind  swung  it  from  me  with  at  clang, 
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And  in  upon  me  with  an  iron-like  crash 

Swoop'd  in  the  drift.     With  pinch'd  sharp  face  I  gazed 

Out  on  the  storm  1     Dark,  dark  was  all  1     A  mist, 

A  blinding,  whirling  mist,  of  chilly  snow, 

The  falling  and  the  driven ;  for  the  wind 

Swept  round  and  round  in  clouds  upon  the  earth, 

And  birm'd  the  deathly  drift  aloft  with  moans, 

Till  all  was  swooning  darkness.     For  above 

A  voice  was  shrieking,  like  a  human  cry. 

I  closed  the  door,  and  turn'd  me  to  the  fire, 
With  something  on  my  heart — a  load — a  sense 
Of  an  impending  pain.     Down  the  broad  lum 
Came  melting  flakes  that  hiss'd  upon  the  coal ; 
Under  my  eyelids  blew  the  blinding  smoke, 
And  for  a  time  I  sat  like  one  bewitch 'd, 
Still  as  a  stoue.     The  lonely  room  grew  dark, 
The  nickering  fire  threw  phantoms  of  the  snow 
Along  the  floor  and  on  the  walls  around. 
The  melancholy  ticking  of  the  clock 
Was  like  the  beating  of  my  heart.     But,  hush  I 
Above  the  moaning  of  the  wind  I  heard 
A  quick  scrape-scraping  at  the  door ;  my  heart 
Stood  still  and  listened ;  and  with  that  there  rose 
An  awBome  howl,  shrill  as  a  dying  screech, 
And  scrape- scrape-scrape,  the  Bound  beyond  the  door  ! 
I  could  not  think — I  could  not  breathe — a  dark, 
Awful  foreboding  gript  me  like  a  hand, 
As  opening  the  door  I  gazed  straight  out, 
Saw  nothing,  till  I  felt  against  my  knees 
Something  that  moved  and  heard  a  moaning  sound — 
Then,  panting,  moaning,  o'er  the  threshold  leapt 
Donald  the  dog,  alone,  and  white  with  snow. 

Down,  Donald  !  down,  old  man  !     Sir,  look  at  him  ! 
I  swear  he  knows  the  meaning  of  thy  words, 
And  tho'  he  cannot  speak,  his  heart  is  full ! 
See,  now  !  see,  now  1  he  puts  his  cold  black  nose 
Into  my  palm  and  whines  1  he  knows,  he  knows  1 
Would  speak,  and  cannot,  but  he  minds  that  night ! 

The  terror  of  my  heart  scem'd  choking  me : 
Dumbly  I  started  and  wildly  at  the  dog, 
Who  gazed  into  my  face  and  whined  and  moan'd, 
Loup'd  at  the  door,  then  touched  me  with  his  paws, 
And  lastly,  gript  my  coat  between  his  teeth, 
•ol  xi. — no.  68.  18. 
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And  i>ulled  aud  pulled — whiles  growling,  whining  while*— 
Till  fairly  mn<  i  bewilder' d  fin, 

I  let  liim  drag  met'  be  banging  door 

a  whirling  storm.     Bareheaded,  will. 
The  wind  and  snowdrift  bcflflng  Otl  my  facr, 
Blowing  roc  hither,  thither,  dog, 

I  dashed  along  the  reed.     Whit  followed  seamed 
An  BBB  1  a  world  of  suow, 

A  iky  of  wind,  B  v.hirlin  g  Kiwling  mint 
"\\  iiich  swam  ■roand  with  hundred  sickly  "ye»; 

.Id  dragging,  dragging,  beaten,  bruised, 
Leading  me  on  to  BtH  I  u-ired — 

An  awful  something,  ami  I  knew  not  what ! 
On,  on,  and  fiirth- 

Whirling,  the  tempest  moaning !     Then  1  miml 
Of  groping,  groping  in  the  shadowy  light, 
And  Donald  by  bM  burrowing  with  hi«  noen 
Ai>  ■-  dttfkam,  blank  and  deep  I 

Bui  (lieu  1  miud  of  tearing  ti>  r<n. 

Stumbling  and  tripping,  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb, 
And  holding  io  my  heart  nn  ley  load 
I  clutch'd  with  freezing  finger*.    Far  away — 
It  seem'd  long  miles  on  mile*  away — I  *nw 
A  yellow  light — unto  that  light  I  ton- — 
.1  lant,  remember  npening  a  fast 
I  filling,  dazzled  by  a  blinding  gl> 
Of  In  iiiing  fire, 

And  with  a  crash  of  voices  in  my  earn 
Fading  away  into  a  world  of  snow. 

When  I  awaki  ,elf,  1  lay 

Ju  my  own  bi ■■ !  .     1  started  up 

As  from  an  eril  dream  and  look'd  around, 
And  to  my  aide  OHM  OBt,  ■  neighbour's  wife. 
Mother  to  two  ytmn.'  lads  I  Might  in  school. 
With  hollow,  hollow  voice  I  questioned  her, 
And  soon  knew  all :  how  n  long  night  had  pasted 
Since,  with  a  lifeless  laddie  in  my  arms, 
1  stumbled  horror-stricken,  swooning,  wild, 
Into  a  ploughman's  cottage :  nt  my  side, 
My  coat  between  his  teeth,  a  dog  ;   and  how 
Senseless  and  cold  I  fell.     Thence,  when  the  storm 
Mad  passed  away,  they  bore  mc  to  my  home. 
I  lUt.'ii'd  dumbly,  catching  nt  the  jm>um; 
But  when  the  MBn  nenttott'di  Willie's  it 
And  I  WM  fe:u  i-o  the  thought  that  roae, 
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She  saw  the  question  in  my  tearless  eyes 
And  told  me-^-he  was  dead. 


'Twould  weary  you 
To  tell  the  thought*,  the  fancies,  and  the  dreams 
That  weigh'd  upon  me,  ere  I  rose  in  bed, 
But  little  harm'd,  and  sent  the  wife  away, 
Hose,  slowly  drest,  took  up  my  staff  and  went 
To  Willie's  mother's  cottage.     As  I  walked, 
Though  all  the  air  was  calm  and  cold  and  still, 
The  blowing  wind  and  dazzled  snow  were  yet 
Around  about.     I  was  bewilder'd  like  1 
Ere  I  had  time  to  think  I  found  myself 
Beside  a  truckle  bed)  and  at  my  side 
A  weeping  woman.     And  I  clench'd  my  hands, 
And  look'd  on  Willie,  who  had  gone  to  sleep. 

In  death-gown  white,  lay  Willie  fast  asleep, 
His  blue  eyes  closed,  his  tiny  fingers  clench'd, 
His  lips  apart  a  wee  as  if  he  breath'd, 
His  yellow  hair  kaim'd  back,  and  on  his  face 
A  smile — yet  not  a  smile — a  dim  pale  light 
Such  as  the  Snow  keeps  in  its  own  soft  wings. 
Ay,  he  had  gone  to  sleep,  and  he  was  sound ! 
And  by  the  bed  lay  Donald  watching  still, 
And  when  I  look'd,  he  whined,  but  did  not  move. 


I  turn'd  in  silence,  with  my  nails  stuck  deep 
In  my  clench'd  palms;  but  in  my  heart  of  hearts 
I  prayed  to  God.     In  Willie's  mother's  face 
There  was  a  cold  and  silent  bitterness — 
I  saw  it  plain,  but  saw  it  in  a  dream, 
And  cared  not.     So  I  went  my  way,  as  grim 
As  one  who  holds  his  breath  to  slay  himself. 
What  followed  that  is  vague  as  was  the  rest : 
A  winter  day,  a  landscape  hush'd  in  snow, 
A  weary  wind,  a  horrid  whiteness  borne 
On  a  man's  shoulder,  shapes  in  black,  o'er  all 
The  solemn  clanging  of  an  iron  bell, 
And  lastly  me  and  Donald  standing  both' 
Beside  a  tiny  mound  of  fresh-heap'd  earth, 
And  while  around  the  snow  began  to  fall 
Mistily,  softly,  thro'  the  icy  air, 
Looking  at  one  another,  dumb  and  old. 
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And  Willie's  dead  ! — that's  all  I  comprehend— 
Ay,  bonnie  Willie  Boird  has  gone  before  : 
The  school,  the  tempest,  and  the  eerie  pain, 
Seem  but  a  dream, — and  I  am  weary  like. 
I  begged  old  Donald  hard — they  gave  him  mc — 
And  we  hare  lived  together  in  this  house 
Long  years  with  no  companions.     There's  no  need 
Of  speech  between  us.     Here  we  dumbly  bide, 
But  know  each  other's  sorrow, — and  we  both 
Feel  weary.     When  the  nights  are  long  and  cold, 
And  snow  is  falling  as  it  falleth  now, 
Aud  wintry  winds  are  moaning,  here  I  dream 
Of  Willie  and  the  unfamiliar  life 
I  left  behind  me  on  the  norland  hills ! 
"  Do  doggies  gang  to  heaven  ?"  Willie  asked, 
What  learned  Solomon  of  modern  days 
Can  answer  that  ?     Yet  here  at  nights  I  sit, 
Reading  the  Book,  with  Donald  at  my  side ; 
And  stooping,  with  the  Book  upon  my  knee, 
I  sometimes  gaze  in  Donald's  patient  eyes — 
So  sad,  so  human,  though  he  cannot  speak — 
And  think  he  knows  that  Willie  is  at  peace, 
•  Far  far  away  beyond  the  norland  hills, 
Beyond  the  silence  of  the  untrodden  snow. 
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On  the  9th  October  we  were  assembled,  as  usual,  before  dawn  in  the 
General's  ante-room  in  the  Royal  Palace  of  Caserta,  sipping  our  coffee, 
and  awaiting  his  coming,  when  a  gentleman  of  some  fifty  years  of  age 
requested  to  be  admitted  to  his  presence.  At  that  moment  Garibaldi 
entered,  dressed  in  his  poncho,  with  his  foulard  on  his  shoulders ;  and  the 
gentleman  pouncing  on  him,  began, — "  Signor  Dictator,  I  cannot  make 
up  my  mind  to  return  to  Bojano  without  the  asked-for  aid." 

"  Why,  you  told  me  yesterday  that  you  had  three  thousand  patriots 
armed  and  ready ;  surely  these  will  suffice  to  quell  reaction,  and  hinder  it 
from  spreading.  A  freed  country  ought  to  be  able  to  preserve  its  freedom. 
You  are  major  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  province — head  the  three 
thousand  yourself  1 " 

"  Without  the  presence  of  your  soldiers,  without  the  leadership  and 
authority  of  officers  of  your  suite,  and  of  the  bravest  of  these,  I  could  do 
nothing  with  them." 

"  Were  I  to  send  battalions  and  officers  every  time  a  cry  of  fear  reaches 
me  from  the  Neapolitan  provinces,  Xerxes'  army  would  not  suffice.  Defend 
yourselves  by  yourselves,  I  repeat." 

"  Your  refusal,  Eccellenza,  will  cost  you  the  territories  of  Molise  and 
Matese,  and  very  probably,  the  Abruzzi." 

"  Your  pertinacity  will  cost  me  my  patience  !  " 

Thrusting  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  the  General  cut  short  the  conversation 
by  moving  towards  the  staircase ;  the  gentleman  followed,  keeping  a  little 
behind  to  the  left,  stretching  out  his  neck  as  if  to  examine  the  General's 
profile,  and  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  returning  to  the  charge.  As  we 
reached  the  court-yard  the  General  stopped  so  suddenly  that  the  gentleman 
found  himself  a  step  ahead. 
"  Get  my  spy-glass,  Basso." 
"I  have  it,  Generate!" 

"  Grant  me  a  little  indulgence,"  chimed  in  the  undaunted  petitioner. 
"  Place  yourself  in  my  position ;   the  welfare  of  my  country  makes  me 

importunate.     You,  who  are  a  patriot  a  priori,  can  make  allowance " 

"  I  have  no  time  now,  at  any  rate.  You  may  return  this  evening." 
The  gentleman  disappeared ;  and  taking  the  train  to  Santa  Maria,  we 
proceeded  in  a  carriage  to  Sant  Angelo,  and  on  foot  climbed  the  steep 
mountain  side.  This  was  our  daily  pilgrimage.  From  the  topmost  peak 
of  Sant  Angelo,  Garibaldi,  with  assiduous  care,  watched  the  enemy's 
movements,  and  planned  the  passage  across  the  river  in  order  to  fling 
himself  between  Capua  and  Gaeta,  divide  the  Bourbon  army,  and  conquer 
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it — to-day  on  lie  VoJturno,  lo-momw  on  the  Garigltaao.  Oar  appter- 
inn  on  the  Mimniit  thai  rooming  ra  bailed  by  a  more  tban  oaaOj 
vigorous  salute  from  howitaera,  cannons,  and  carbine*.  On  the  opood* 
aide  of  tbe  Voltaren,  which  maa  at  the  foot  at  the  moan  tain,  tbt  *n«sj 
bad  planted  two  bowitaera  to  our  left,  two  rifled  cannon  in  front,  tad 
sharpshooters  behind  the  earthwork*  thrown  op  along  the  river,  lata 
in  the  day  a  sharp  skirmish  took  place  between  the  outpost*  inside  the 
Cepusn  gates,  and  after  a  long  tenet  of  aataulta  and  retreat*,  whtch  we 
watcbid  from  cur  pinnacle— whence  Garibaldi  rent  orders  and  aid— «e 
suddenly  saw  the  enemy  in  full  Bight  towards  the  haarkwn  before  the  red 
•him,  who  followed  in  hot  pursuit,  and  mad*  their  own  the  Una  of  out- 
post* which  the  royalists  bad  hitherto  occupied.  This  foot  confirmed 
my  bepea  of  a  speedy  aiege  of  Capua,  aa  the  lines  just  woo  rendered  lee 
approach  less  difficult;  and  in  tbe  evening — gathered  sa  nasal  ia  our 
room  adjoining  the  General's— K.,  M.,  Z.,  C.  and  myself  discussed,  as  s 
certainly,  the  loug-dciired  event.  Ia  the  midst  of  oar  oonversatiso 
entered  Colonel  P. — bis  eyea  sparkling,  hi*  step  so  jaunty  that  it  wat 
evident  he  came  to  announce  new*  pleasant  to  himself.     Now  P.  wsa  fa 

iou  being  head  of  the  Staff,  and  being  an  ardent  partisan  of  the  Heme 

of  Savoy  and  restricted  liber**,  it  troubled  hira  exceedingly  that  men  rf 

republican  opinion*  should  be  near  the  general,  to  whom  bo  waa  aincerch/ 

attached,  and  would  fain  have  cured  of  hi*  democratic  tendencies.     Ksaet 

were  perpetual  eyesores  to  him,  and  consequently  can:r  in 

more  than  our  due  share  of  night- watches  *nd  other  dinngTOtthW 
:is  passionately  fond  of  political  discussions,  and  frequented  oar  ciicJe 
with  praisewortliy  constancy  in  the  hopes  of  making  converta  to  bis  creed. 
1  [it  idea*  were  quite  original,  as  ha  owed  nothing  to  lilcmture.  The  Italia* 
that  he  spoke  was  mixed  with  Genoese,  tbe  syntax  was  all  his  own — Unset, 
genders,  and  numbers  gave  him  no  concern — bid  orders  of  the  day  wc« 

am&feaj  curiosities,  bis  own  name  being  minus  one  of  the  g't  to 

h  it  waa  entitled.  So  what  with  the  difference  in  our  politics  and 
the  half  suspicion  that  artj  tjsjre  always  quizzing  him,  there  wus  such  a  golf 
between  us  that  it  wns  impossible  that  tidings  acceptable  to  him  should  be 
pleaKuit  to  us. 

Wo  bad  not  much  time  to  speculate,  for,  in  jocund  tones,  be  mforand 
in  thai  the  "gentleman  of  Bojano"  had  induced  the  General  to  grant  the 

kii[>I<.iv.I;   that  Nullo  was  to  expedition,  composed  of  t«* 

battalions  of  volunteers  and  twelve  mounted  guides,  whili-  Captain  Z.  ami 
myself  were  to  go  as  aides-de-camp.    The  snapping  of  ■  fe  ing,  in  trie 

ED'  i  ,  could  not  Lave-  offended  the  car  more  than 
did  this  WinCim,  rmi-iil.  Capua  besieged  by  our  comrades,  while  we  wtve 
on  tin'  I  lit  m  11  crest*  of  the  Api'iiuiins  giving  chase  to  outlawed  peasants! 
A  pleasant  prospect  truly,  and  still  mora  painful  was  the  separation,  for 
aver  so  short  a  time,  from  Garibaldi.  The  thorn  was  ours,  the  rote  was 
P.'s,  who  rubbed  his  hands  with  glee  nt  tha  thought  of  having  removed 
us,  even  temporarily,  from  the  llem  i 


iiajor  C,  seated  iu  a  corner  of  the  room  with  Mingon,  his  orderly, 
friend,  comrade,  and  fcllow-ciiizcn,  now  turned  to  us,  and  with  afteo- 
tionalo  and  persuasive  word*  tried  to  reconcile  us  to  our  fefe  "  Cheer 
up,  lads  I  what  tutut  be,  u'll  be  back  i.  take 

my  word  for  it." 

*•  Bravo,  C. '.  "  gaid  Colonel  P.,  who  did  not  seem  to  hare  observed 
him  before ;  "  that's  good  advice,  and  I'm  mire  you'll  be  glad  to  hear  that 
the  General  assented  to  my  proposal  that  you  should  accompany  them  1" 

C.  stark-d  an  though  he  had  been  shot,  drew  himself  bolt  upright, 

>   hid   chair,  and   turning   hi*    languid   eyes  ou  Ml 

faithful  Achates,  murmured, — '•  CiCj  Mingon!"   and  Mingon — *' Sangue 

The  irresistible  hilarity  produced  by  this  picture  was  balsam  to  the 
wound  inflicted  on  us  by  P.,  and  in  C.'s  company,  the  expedition  looked 
less  gloomy.  He  was  a  universal  favourite,  though  we  did  laugh  at  him 
uruucrci/ully.  A  twenty  years'  conspirator,  now  an  exile,  now  n  prisoner  ; 
a  soldier  in  all  the  warn  of  Italian  indepeini  In  Koman 

it  Assembly — he  poaaeased  our  affection  and  esteem,  but  gravity 
WW  out  of  tho  question ;  and  now,  as  he  row  and  slowly  ndvanced  toward* 
us  with  tlie  evident  intention  of  addressing  the  colonel,  we  watched  open- 
mouthed.  Placing  himself  right  in  front  of  P. — ¥  Really,"  lie  began,  "  I — 
t!«n  scarcely  tell — I  don't  know  whether  1  make  my  meaning  clear — it  is 
unjust — that  is — I  go  of  course — still  it  seems  to  me — ju-a  fin  the  sake  of 
tho  thing — suppose  yoo  had  proposed  yourself  it  seems,  if  1  dent  mistake — 

good  occasion  to  distinguish  yourself-— discipline  of  course Ciii  Mingon, 

ft  the  rot'i  wed,  our  irritation 

rung  with  double  force  as  we  found  ourselves  alone. 

[  fi  1 1  mi  Pietro  Bergamn,  my  orderly,  awaiting  orders.     "Have  the 

horses  saddled  by  six,  put  my  railway  rug  under  the  saddle,  nnd  hire  a 

'lorse  carriage  for  tho  same  boar."    Ami  so  saying,  I  flung  myself 

ia  bed,  and  slept  tiil  dawn,  when  we  started  for  Maddaloni,  where 

the  two  battalions  were  stationed. 

Eaw  recruits,  who   had   never  seen   fire,  their  appearance  did  not 

i.ince  of  a  brilliant  undertaking.     "  If  1  had  but  half  the 

f  our  Lomlwu'ds,"   sighed  Nullo,  as  he  started  tliem  on   their 

carriage.     The  Mtitcse  anil  Molise  distiicts  on  tlio 
opposi  .  of  the  Apennines—  whicli   we  crossed    till   we   readied 

Campobawo,  and  recrossed  to  gain  Bojano — form  the  ane ■■  iiy  of 

isrlike  and  formidable  race  which  humbled  i  tlie  proudest 

days  of  the  republic.  Laying  aside  tho  cares  of  war,  we  loosened  the  I 
nf  our  iiungiualioii  more  than  once  during  the  journey,  which  seemed 
more  like  an  nrchwological  pilgrimage  than  n  military  marcli.  Rubbing 
up  our  memories  of  Livy,  Micali,  and  Niebuhr,  we  knit  together  legend* 
and  traditions,  reconstructed  cities,  temple*,  laws,  nnd  institutions,  and 
.  on  the  barren  and  desolate  crests  ©f  those  mountain*, 
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1  K.niiiil.il    by  Campania,  Poglin,   Lucania,  whore    once   two    million* 
Samnites  flouri A  .v  scarcely  half  a  million  of 

drag  on  a  miserable  existence.  I  maintained  that,  despite  their  degene- 
racj,  these  cafonea  were  the  direct  descendants  of  the  Somnitea.  Z, 
jii*t  fresh  from  college,  deluged  ub  with  erudition  to  prorrt  the  impos- 
sibility of  my  theory.  Nullo  gravely  listened,  or  interposed  some  drily 
comic  sentence  in  Bergamasco;  while  C,  as  u<.<  us  in  a  constant 

roar,  and  to  revenge  himself,  often  turned  the  laugh  on  mo  for  what  he 
culled  my  inexhaustible  fitoro  of  "  analogous  fact 

Arrived  at  J'onto  Landolfo,  the-  tax-gatherer,  a  warm  partisan  of  the 
new  order  of  things,  welcomed  us  to  his  house,  and  gave  u«  some  very 
clear  notions  of  the  actual  Mate  of  affairs.  be  informed  m»,  was 

occupied  by  two  thousand  royal  soldiers  nnd  gendarmes;  round  this 
nucleus  two  or  three  thousand  cafoucs  had  clustered,  extending  their 
operations  sorno  twenty  miles  from  tlu- <-.-ntre.  Divided  into  •quadncs 
headed  by  gendarme  they  kept  tin-  mn'intain  sand  rent  emissaries  into 
remotest  tillage  to  organize  frcah  squadrons — who  carried  on 
at  the  *ame  time,  the  mitON  of  their  lands.  "These,"  said  our  host, 
"are  the  most  formidable;  when  you  come  upon  them  busy  with 
pickoxca  and  spndea,  you  would  not  suspect  them  of  sinister  designs:  but 
be  on  your  guard,  for  at  a  given  signal  they  will  muster  by  path* 
unknown  save  to  themselves,  and  fall  upon  you  in  large  and  well- 
organised  bands.  Have  you  cannon  ?  "  "  No."  "  Then  you  moK 
procure  a  OOOpti  That  alone  intimidates  them."  So  much  did  he  insist 
on  this  oa  an  absolute  necessity,  that  Nullo  ordered  mo  to  return  to 
C:\sertn  and  nsk  Garibaldi  for  the  cannon.  Convinced  of  flst  futility 
i  request,  I  obeyed,  went,  argued,  pleaded,  demonstrated  the 
necessity,  and  returned  without  the  cannon. 

At  Bojano,  a  town  twemy  miles  from  Isernia,  instead  of  the  thro* 
thousand  nmed  patriots'  promised  by  the  * gentleman "  whom  we  h»J 
caught  in  tli"  act  nl"  escaping  to  Naples,  and  had  forced  to  preen!- 
great  difficulty  we  mustered  thirty  of  the  National  Guard.  Even  thaw 
he  refused  to  lead,  alleging  that  u  it  was  below  the,  dignity  of  a  major  to 
assume  the  command  of  thirty  men."  On  the  morrow  wo  proceeded 
towards  Isernia,  unearthed  n  band  of  caJbnM  who  bad  entrenched  them- 
selves  in  Cintalupo,  and  at  two  p.m.  reached  Caatcl-Pctroao,  a  rillae* 
perched  on  the  mmmit  of  the  mountain,  which  we  found  literally  deserted- 
Major  C,  mindful  of  the  tax-gatherer's  warning,  proposed  that  we  ahouU 
halt.  "No,"  mid  Nullo;  " we  will  go  on  to  Pettor&no,  that  village  to 
the  crest  of  that  com  -1:1.  ■  mountain  yonder,  which  i*  but  two  miles  from 
hernia.  1  BOM  that  Scott  U  marching  from  Capua  witli  four  thousand 
men  ;  we  must  fling  ourselves  on  the  enemy  before  their  reinforcements 
reach  theni.   lkjano  forms  our  natural  hash*"  mis.    If  they  menace 

■  Cifimr,  as  ow  eoerhman  informed  n<,  l*  the  name  given  to  tic  tillers  nf  lk« 
toil  -,  ytiUmwmini,  to  the  proprietors. 
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our  Hank  wo  can  transport  it  thence  to   Castel   <li   Sin^m,  anJ   form  the 
montesc  vangnard ;  if  attacked  on  DDT  front  with  irresistible  force,  wc 
can  still  return  to  Bojano,  making  a  stand  at  Castel-Pctro: 

After  a.  iborl  disOOttiOD,  this  gC-fdWd  doctrine  of  course  prevailed, 
nod  we  went  on  to  a  littlo  inn  el  the  loot  of  tin:  mountain  of  Prltorano. 
Here  I  gave  my  horse  an  ample  feed  of  corn,  with  a  sort  of  presentiment 
that  I  should  stand  in  need   ttf  fall  best  eerricea.     At  (oar  r.M.  wc  entered 

-  inn.  l"i"i,i  CantftJupo  to  Pettorano  runs  a  steep  Alpine  gorge,  Borne 
thirteen  miles  in  length,  convergent  as  far  as  Castel-Petroso,  where  it  it 
crowed  by  the  highroad  j  then  running  parallel  on  one  side  to  Pettorano, 
on  the  other  to  Cnrpinom  .  Horo  it  widens  into  the  valley  where  I  i 
u  situate,  overlooked  by  the  mountain  of  Pettorano,  on  which  we  stood,  on 
one  »i.!v,  end  on  the  other  by  Carpinono.  Sending  Major  C.  buck  to 
the  inn  with  sixty  men,  giving  half  R  b&ttoilOE   t<>  /-,  v.iili  which  to  man 

•  ighu  of  i  .  Nirlln  ordered  «ie  to  range  600  on  the  hills  of 

Pettorano,  which  extends  one  of  ita  spurs  towards  Iscrni.i.  This  done,  I 
threw  ont  half  a  company  across  the  gorge  to  keep  open  the  communica- 
tion* between  myself  and  Z.  At  half- past  four,  the  evening's  manoeuvres 
from  Iaernia  commenced.  A  battalion  of  gendarmes  marched  along  tin 
highroad  and  the  lateral  fields,  accompanied  by  lialf  a  squadron  of  cavalry 
and  a  Hock  of  cafbnes. 

In  order  to  animate  our  men,  Nullo  bid  me  collect  the  guides  and  our 

lie*.     Wo  were  eighteen  in  ull.    Descending  from  Pettorano,  we  we 
•  d  by  Major  C.  and  Mingon,  and  gallopp.  d  tOWAJ  (MBIT  alonj 

the  highroad.     Our  soldiers  posted  at  Carpiuone  clappi-d  tin 'ir  hand 
criea  of  enthusiasm  echoed   by  those  at  Pettorano  rent  the  air  as  we. 
dabbed  into  the  midst  of  I  lata,  who  gave  way  in  disorder.     "Turn 

back!  tnrn  back  I  OB  tin-  mountain  I"  suddenly  nVOUMol  our  mm 

from  Car]>inonc;  but  we  continued  to  charge,  when  wo  were  greeted  on 
oar  flank  by  a  volley  of  musketry  from  the  farthest  slope  of  Pettorano,  where 
I  had  posted  200  men.  Nulla  was  nt  a  loss  to  understand  how  that 
important  position  had  been  takr-n  without  n  struggle,  ami  i  lose 

PrttOKino,  dr«  •;■  Intj  to  the  tov.  n.      Meanwhile,  a  ahnr|i  ta  D 

raged   between  our  n  and  the   cal'ones,  who,  bidd  I  the 

tree*,  peppered  us  nt  a  few  paces'  distance.  Ensign  Bettoni,  wounded  in 
the  leg,  was  carried  back  (>■  our  little  unbolaBCt  i  the  inn,  while  m, 
•purring  our  horses  up  the  olive  stones,  fell  DO  the  eafonc*  with  sword* 
and   revolvers,  and,  with   the  M»J  of  some  of  the  soldiers,  who 

descended  from  Carpinuiiv,  and  the  hail' OCUpaBJ  thrown  iOTOM  the  £orgc, 
succeeded  in  routing  them.  Xullo,  leaving  me  with  these  to  pursue  them, 
returned  with  the  major  and  the  guides  to  Pettorano,  bidding  me  act  aa 
circumstances  should  dictate.  With  160  soldiers  I  pursued  the  fugitives: 
the  repulse  of  tho  gendarmes,  onr  daring  charge,  the  retreat  of  the  cafonea, 
and  our  hot  pursuit,  had  disorganized  the  enemy  V  ranks.  Yet  twico 
they  faced  about,  and  attempted  to  make  a  stand,  but  our  men  repulsed 
them  at  the  point  of  lb  '■.  and  sBoceodod  in  detaching  a  portion 
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from  the  main  body,  who,  by  the  ljgbroad,  gained  hernia.  I  was  tempted 
to  enter  with  them,  but,  uncertain  a*  to  the  spirit  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
unwilling  to  put  my  men  to  too  severe  a  test,  I  decided  ou  taking 
aion  i  hill*  which  Ixmnda  the  plains  and  overhang*  Ii 

On  my  right  tin-  highroad  branching  leads  here  to  Isernia,  there  to 
di  Sangro ;  and  I  felt  satisfied  with  my  decision,  because,  having  cleared 
of  the  enemy,  I  had  rendered  it  pcwub'.i  lo  to  carry  out  his  idea  of 

changing  his  base  of  operation]  if  necessary. 

Evening  was  now  drawing  nigh,  and  I  hud  received  do  further  instruc- 
tion* from  Nullo — so  leaving  a  captain  in  command,  I  revolved  to  ride 
back  mid  acquaint  him  with  the  position  of  affairs.  A  continued  crash  of 
musketry  from  Pettunwo  disturbed  my  pd  1  that  ow 

recruit*  were,  as  usual,  wasting  their  powder  and  shot ;   and  gaining  the 
road,  1  met,  about  a  mile  from  the  inn,  a  squadron  of  our  men  and  tome 
provision  waggons.     They  seemed  disorganized  and  confused,  and  i 
that  we  were  beaten  by  the  royalists.     I  reus-  n  by  asse 

it  was  we  who  had  repulsed  the  enemy,  and  that  the  day  was  ours.  Just 
whoro  the  road,  after  winding  from  the  base  of  l'cttorano  to  the  left  sad 
crossing  the  gorge,  winds  to  ibe  right  at  the  fool  of  Carpinone,  and  thence 
straight  on  to  Castel-Petroao,  groans  as  of  eying  men  wet  lay  car, 
and  by  the  light  of  the  stars  1  could  distinguish  some  dark  masses  on  the 
white  etoiiy  roftd.  Dismounting,  1  found  n  heap  of  dead  and  dyiug,  who 
I  concluded  must  have  fallen  in  our  recent  combat.  I  knelt  by  the 
BufTcrcr.',  promised  to  send  succour  and  transports,  but  for  all  answer  tke 
death-rattle    soumkd    it:  umg    my  ;;lar   sights 

recurring,  1  began  to  think  that  soma  f»»'*h  and  terrible  conflict  must  have 
taken  place  while  1  had  been  leading  the  van  inwards  Lscrnia.  Burniar 
with  nnxiety  I  reached  the  inn,  knocked,  shouted,  entered,  ran  from  rooai 
to  room :  the  place  %ras  deserted,  "  So  I  "  I  thought,  "  the  host  has  fled. 
and  all  our  people  must  be  in  Pettorano;  but  it's  strange  that  they  har« 
not  left  a  picket  MX  tnn  a  sentinel  on  guard.1'  Then  I  recrossed  th# 
road,  and  commenced  the  ascent  towards  Pettoraao,  chasing  away  the 
gloomy  thought*  which  were  gathering.  Half-way  up  the  hill  I  met  » 
shepherd  with  his  flock,  just  returning  from  the  adjacent  posture*,  who  to 
all  mj  inquiries  rati  sullen  "I  know  nothing,"  and  turned  ou  hit 

heel-     Hastening  on  with  increasing  an 
inv  path,  and  cocking  my  revolver,  I  asked, — 

u  Arc  you  from  Fettonqo  1 " 

"  Siasignore." 

*'  Are  our  Garibaldians,  the  red  shirts,  there  ?" 

"  No." 

11  No  T     Tell  me  the  truth,  or  I'll  send  a  bullet  down  your  thl  I 

"  Signore,  the  village  is  full  of  the  soldiers  and  gendarmes  of 
Francesco,  who  arc  eating  and  drinking  merrily." 

"  Bin  swir.rv  arc  the  Garibahlian*?  " 

'■  Surrounded  and  defeated  by  the  soldiers  nod  inhabitants;  an 
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fore  dark  the  horsemen  retreated  by  the  main  road  in  iLe  direction  of 
Bojano,  and  the  foot  soldiers  took  to  the  mountains." 

These  wards,  coupled  with  the  absence  of  instructions  fromNullo — the 
I  auddj iag  loll  on  the  road,  tho  musketry  heard,  the  deserted  inn — con- 
ned mj  worst  fears ;  still  I  continued, — "  WhflN  9  uee?  " 
"Encamped  ou  the  tuuuutain*  nlun                  '■  no  and 

i  VtTOSO." 

'•  How  many  .'  " 

"  I  don't  know  their  precis*  numbers;  but  from  two  to  three  thousand, 

iy." 
••  Yuu  ore  dacairing  me.    1  shall  liare  to  kill  you.    Precede  me  to 
Pcitorano." 

"Stop!"'  cried  the  man.     "I  assure  you  I  have  told  the  truth,  and 
you  are  going  to  certain  death.     Had  I  wished  to  deceive  you,  I 
-j>j  let  us  go." 

io  yourself,  then,  and  verily,  and  swear  to  me  on  tho  host  to  return 
";ic  truth;  then  I  will  give  you  two  crowns." 
He  swore  and  went,  and  in  about  twenty  minutes  i  confirm 

story.  Giving  him  the  two  crowns,  1  shook  hi*  hand  and 
thanked  him,  marvelling  at  my  luck  in  having  fallen  in  with  an  honest 
He  counselled  me  to  abandon  my  horse,  and  follow  the  mountain 
to  Bojano ;  but  anxious  only  for  the  soldiers  confided  to  me,  I  rode 
toward*  Iaeraia.  At  no  great  distaucu  I  met  them  terrified,  dia- 
I,  diminished.  They  informed  me  that  shortly  after  BVJ  & 
tare  an  overwhelming  force  had  appeal  ing  them  from  the  hills, 

and  pursuing  them  for  nearly  two  miles.     VaiuL  to  induce 

them  to  accompany  me ;  natives  of  Malice  and  Mate*:,  they  knew  the 
mountain  paths  towards  Bojano,  and  1  alone  pmsuod  t&e  highroad.  A 
damp,  foul  miasma  rose  from  the  marshes  in  the  gorge ;  and  as  I  hud 
been  suffering  from  malignant  fever  til  tuber,    1  pro- 

ration  to  take  my  railway  rug  from  nnder  the  laddie,  and  use  it  as 
cloak.  A  mile  further  on,  I  enr  a  huge  black  muss,  r> 
a  barricade,  but  aa  it  moved,  1  eopalndad  il  muet  be  a  detaohinatit  of 
enemy.  Presently  I  heard  the  "Chi  va  la?"  and  re]  lying,  "Viva 
-purred  my  horse  into  a  gallop.  "  Halt,  halt,  we  are  frien i 
I  came  up  with  come  of  our  own  disbanded  troops  ;  while  from  a 
tome  nx  feet  above  tho  road  a  cry  of,  "  Ah,  Signer  Padrone  I 
Padrone  mto  I  "  was  accompanied  by  the  descent  of  a  horse  and  rider — 
which  feat,  strange  to  my,  was  accomplished  without  any  broken  bones. 
GUngfeag  to  mo,  villi  n  roice  broken  by  etnotion{  Pfa  ro,  my  orderly, 
(for  it  was  lie,)  could  only  >  >ignor  Alberto,  my  master,  alive  1 

Ah,  now  I  am  happy  I  " 

Allowing  them  to  indulge  in  their  favourite  habit  of  ipeakiag  all  at 
aaee,  t  presently  induced  them  to  talk  one  at  a  time.     Some  of  tl 
it  seems,  had  been  on  tho  heights  of  Pcttorano,  some  at  the  inn     1' 
had  remained  with  the  staff.     While  the  gendarmes  and  cafoncs  were 
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marching  from  hernia  on  our  front  in  a  *e  mi  circle— the  left  wing 
the  mountain  of  Garpwone,  the  right  renting  on  tin-  idupcs  of' 
the  centre  figuring  in  second  line — it  seems  that  a  second  corps  of  gtn- 
danncs,  issuing  from  the  opposite  gat.-  i  I •■■  rnia,  had,  by  secret  paths, 
g.vincd  Pcttorano,  and  were  mijtfiincd  in  their  entrance  by  the  right  wing 
of  the  first  corps.  The  position  waa  eaxily  taken  during  our  caralrj 
charge,  for  tin-  raw  tro opa,  between  two  fires,  and  in  the  absence  of  ofioen 
who  would  Iki  luty,  fled  precipitately.     They  wart 

oaabhi  I  i  ifn  road  ■  comrades,  because 

three  thousand  cafonca — who  hud  gathered  from  the  farther  slopes  of  the 
double  line  of  mountain — occupied  the  Hpaoe  between  them.  Hence  tb* 
disorderly  band,  menaced  on  every  side,  had  scrambled  up  to  a  crag  ic 
tli.'  Hint  hops,  of  fiiiiiiij;  a  place  of  safety.  Meanwhile  Xullo  and  liiasuix 
were  returning  i  >  FettOTtnO,  hut  on  reaching  the  inn  bad  found  it  ©eeo- 
pied  by  a  strong  Viand  of  gendarmes  and  cafones,  who  from  the  windowi 
and  garden   shot  at  them  with    nnrderotu)  effect     The  sixty  ousted 

i   the  inn  had  fbughi.  radiantly  to  open  out  for  themselves  a  pats, 
but  failing,  sought  to  join  the  men  still  encamped  at  Corpinone.     ti 

[•  C,  and  six  guides,  left  alone,  spurred  their  horses  into  the  enemy's 
midst,  and  by  dint  of  superhuman  efforts  made  themselves  a  passage; 
but    farther  on  they  had  come  rii  afonrs,  and  do 

one  knew  what  their  fate  had   been.     !  DtUd  from  them  in  tie 

fray,  had  led  his  horse  up  the  mountain  side,  and  over  bliuTs  and  crags  hail 
managed  to  reach  the  spot  where  I  found  him.  The  horror  of  our  poeitioo 
did  not  OO&dlt  in  the  prospect  of  almost  certain  dentb,  but  in  tlte  mode 
thereof:  for  the  cafones  gave  no  quarter,  and  whoever  f-.-ll  into  their  bands, 
evi-n  if  wiuinded,  was  slowly  tortured  to  death. 

During  the  rental  I  had  wr-i  nbillttcft  and  taken  my  resolve. 

*  Surrounded  as  we  are,"  I  began,  «'  by  an  enemy  who  outnumbers  us  s 
hundred  times,  surrender  is  tuelvMs,  as  surrender  means  torture  and  death: 
moreover,  Garibaldinn»  never  surrender.  We  arc  lost,  but  it  remain*  !*■ 
to  suffer  with  honour  or  with  infamy.  The  enemy  by  this  time  has  gained 
Castel-Petroso,  where  lie  will  await  the  fugitive  remnants  of  our  legion  b> 
slaughter  than  M  ilawn.  This  desperate  state  of  affairs  ought  at  least  to 
inspire  u  with  the  courage  of  despair.  I  propose  that  we  force  our 
passage  to  Caatel-PctroBo  with  the  bayonet.  I  «ill  head  the  coluttn. 
United  and  resolute,  some  of  us  may  come  out  alive.  The 
honour  i<  also  the  only  ehance  of  safety.    Av.ii>' 

WariiKil   by  my  speech,  they  fell  into  thoir  ranks  nnd   followed 
though  somewhat  slowly  ;   and  after  a  shi  •  on  | 

i  bw  the  roadeide.  It  was  the  one  I  had  hired  at  Catena.  The  coach- 
man  wjih  writhing  in  the  agonies  of  death  ;  and  at  a  little  distance  were 
several  corpses  completely  stripped  We  struck  a  light,  nnd  recognuwl 
Bettoni,  of  Cremona,  wounded  in  the  morning;  Lavagnolo,  of  Udiai; 
both  guides;  one  of  the  major's  orderlies,  and  several  otheni  whom  i  did 
Dot  !  BOW — all  hacked  to  pieces  with  cold  Sleek 
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This  sod  spectacle  had  I  must  disauim.ntiHg  effect  on  our  lit-tle  band; 
till  they  kept  on  :  I  exhausting  my  eloquence,  and  Pietro  occasionally 
Msting  mo  with  the  butt-end  of  liis  musket.  As  wo  neared  Castel-Petroao 
could  see  lights  in  the  windows.  Built  near  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain, it  is  &  long  winding  town,  with  the  highroad  running  through.  And 
here  two  thousand  cafuu<  .  v-m-  i-nitniehftd.     At  .1   sudde:i  iuru  in 
ascent  we  were  greeted  by  a  shower  of  stones.      My  men  halted,  while  I 
replied  to  the  enemy's  "Chi  vs  1a?  "  "  Viva  Garibaldi ; "  which  answer  was 
trailed  hy  a  musket-shot,  that  served  as  a  summons  to  the  entire  band. 
"  ATinti  pa  l'ltalia  ! "  I  shouted,  placing  myself  nt  the  head  of  the  column  ; 
at  a  fresh  hailstorm   mndc   them  holt,  a  gunshot  dispersed  them,  and 
'  and  I  were  left  a! 
"  Are  you  coming,  Pictro  ?  " 
"1  am  here,  Padroue."      And  with  a  mental  adieu  to  my  wife,   I 

my  horse  into  a  gallop . 
The  enemy,  lining  the  mountain  ridge  that  overhangs  the  town  from 
ad  to  end,  awaited  us  with  pointed  guns.  A  volley  of  shots  greeted  our 
atrartce,  and  on  turning  round  a  shower  of  balls  fell  close  to  us.  Pictro, 
1  rodo  at  my  left,  thought  proper  tOWhat]  tfl  my  right,  Hid,  In  IftOl 
nosuvre,  knocked  my  foot  out  of  the  stirrup;  not  did  helietter  his 
ondition,  as  the  balls  now  wlm-ll.  .1  on  all  sides,  and  one  continued  jet 
ling  cartridges  flewncrosa  us.  In  addition  to  the  constant  turnings,  a 
descent  compelled  us  to  slacken  our  pace,  and  gave  tho  enemy  a 
better  chance.  Ever  impatient  of  fire,  my  horse,  probably  penetrated 
with  the  grarity  of  the  situation,  had  put  on  his  considering  cap,  and  flaw 
onward  swill  aa  an  arrow.  Pictro  kept  his  sword  unsheathed,  I  Bit 
revolver  at  full-cock,  incase  of  a  direct  assault  on  thtTOtd  |  while  with  tho 
hand  lh.it  In  Id  the  reins  I  grasped  my  rog,  balancing  it  on  the 

horse's  neck,  aa  though  the  possibility  of  fever  even  then  had  a  greater 
old  upon  my  imagination  than  tho  almost  certainly  of  inxLuit  death.    1  'In.. 
1,  enraged  at  their  failure,  redoubled  tln-ir  effort*,  accompanying 
■shots  witli  dinbolic  shouta  ;  and  I  distinctly  heard  women's  voioes. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  town  tho  road  opens  out  into  a  semLin  i< 
1  up  another  mountain,  and  here  the  fire  slackened.     A  dead  horse 
nbcred  tho  path.    Pietm  patanri  without  iliilieulty,  but  my  more  sen- 
ilive  eteed  drew  l>ack,  shied,  mid  reared.  The  enemy  rushed  inter  us,  and 
i»way  madly.     At  I  logio  of  spurs  overcame  the  scut?- 

lUlity  of  the  ill-advised  beast,  who  bounded  over  the  carcase,  thus 
sving  my  life  and  his  own,  end  by  degrees  we  out-distanced  our  assailants. 
I'iitro,  "  1  shouldn't  have  performed  that  feat 
by  your  aide,  Padrone." 

r'e  lit  our  cigars,  still  on  the  look-out :  the  thought  of  our  own  safety 

nbittered  by  the  remembrance  of  our  murdered  comrades,  our  ignorance 

I  the  feto  of  the  remainder,  and  the  certainty  of  defeat — an  experience  aa 

to  tu  as  it  waa  bitter. 

We  reached  Bojeao  after  midnight,  and  dismounting  at  the  house  of  the 
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"  gentleman,"'  found  him  in  bed,  as  paJe  as  a  corpse,  in  momentary 
Uliun  of  a  cafonic  invasion.     "  When  aro  oar  officers  ?  "    1   exclaimed. 
He  pointed  l©  «  dour — which  I  entered,  and  f  to  and  Souoas 

snugly  in  bed.     We  regarded  each  ot".  ns.     The  major  had 

jnM  gone  to  Campobasso  to  telegraph  to  the  Dictator ;  of  Z.  nothing  wai 
known  ;  bal  tiidcs  had  perished,  and  but  a  slender  port: 

column  h-'  An  hour  before  sunset," 

.  tides,  we  fought  our  way  through  oar 
in  front  of  the  inn,  kept  the  highroad,  under  a  rattling  fire  ten  paces 
us,  for  £tb  consecutive  mil.s.   trampling   under  our   horse*'  hoofs  ani 
wounding  all  who  attempted  to  Croat  our  path.     The  infamous  stssssrn 
i:ut  to  piece*  Bettoni,  Lavagnolo,  and  one  or  two  others  of  i  ur  wounded, 
together  with  Co  ord>  Mingon),  who  aocompauied  them  in 

am  bulauce  carriage." 

••  We  came  upon  them  stripped  and  .<  >c  rood." 

"  Mori,"  he  went  on,  "  bad  his  boraa  killed  under  him,  and  just  as 
was  seizing  another  by  the  tail  ha  was  hewn  down  and  stoned  to  death. 
Our  little  band  fought  calmly  and  bravely ;  but  so  fearful  were  the  odd* 
Uul  even  now  .buloua  that  any  should  have  osca; 

"I  wonder,"  said  I,  "that  :i  ig  boon  d 

streets,  I  vc  our  safety  to  this  omission,  and  to  their 

eagerness  to  kill  only  the  riders,  and  spare  the  horses ;  also  becauas  tht 
rapidity  of  our  course  hindered  them  from  taking  proper  aim." 

•  Xhsj  killed  my  horse  at  any  rate,"  said  Soitocasa — '  ■  ju.-t  Q 
Castcl-lVtrokO — and  I  loll  with  tuy  leg  under  his  belly.  There  I  lay  for 
time,  watching  the  cafones  come  and  go,  kill  the  fallen,  and  lie  in  ami 
fur  fresh   \ ictiins.      At  hwt  the    poor  beast  rolled  his 

struggles,  and  I  dragged  out  my  bruised  and  benumbed  limbs,  and  crawled 
to  the  edge  of  the  valley,  and  then  on  here." 

It  was  n ow  toy  turo  to  recount  my  adventures,  and  we  could  not  resist 
a  Lui  :uy  imaginary  despatch  to  Nullo, — "  Th*  mmny  rtpuUtd  to 

lurnia,  </«c  hciyhtt  uccupied  by  our  men,  the  road  opt*  to  Casltl  di  So; 

At  two  a.m.  we  bade  each  other  good-night.  After  fasting  sixteen  hour* 
in  the  ruddle,  we  needed  no  rocking.  I  fell  asleep  on  the  sofa  in  the  ad 
of  undressing,  and  in  the  morning  found  ouc  kg  still  booted  and  trowterrd. 
During  the  night  fresh  arrivals,  and  at  noon,  to  our  great  joy,  Captain  L 
node  his  appearance.  Taking  fitly  men,  tlio  remnants  of  the  half  battahoa 
gMTJsWWd  Carphone,  ho  had  attempted  to  join  the  staf 
during  their  conlliet  in  trout  of  the  inn.  Failing  in  this,  be  fought  his  way 
up  to  an  inaccessible  peak  ;  nnd  during  the  night,  by  dint  of  skilful  < 
tions  and  repeated  skirm  i  igh  woods  and  valle  .  :ud  tueua- 

tain  crests,  succeeded  in  guiding  about  tv  .i  salrty  to  Bojann. 

A',  two  p.m.  Nullo  reviewed  his  shruukeu  batuli'. ■:.* :  two  hundred 
were  missing  at  thu  roll-call,  and  tax  of  the  fourteen  officers  detached  frost 
the  Dictator's  Staff. 

•  •  •  •  0 
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••  Why  my- you  all  tattings©  far  off?''  said  the  Dictator  to  X.,  M.,Z.,  C. 
.uyself,  seated  at  the  bottom  of  ibe  dinner-table  at  GajBta  the  day 
i)  unBucwwful  expedition  to  Ia-?rnia.     Diagv 
with  the  fulsome   importunity  of  certain  offiosn  la  scrambling  for  the 
places  near  him,  ire  invariabh  . ,  at  baaa 

tioo,  *c  moved  up.     ♦'  Come,  I  want  to  hear  all  about  Iscruia,"  he  con- 
tinued.    And  knowing  b  impatient  of  long  speeches,  I  told  thfl 
story  in  the  fewest  possible  word*,  C.  helping  me  out  by  his  original  way 
of  showing  up  the  comic  parts  of  the  tragedy.     The  general  had,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  received  a  regular  report  front   Nuflo,  (be  ohiafof  thfl 
expedition;  but  he  chose  to  tal  ppi  riunitj  rfafaowing  rli.it  lie  was 
d  with  OUT  DOOdoot,  vanquished  though  we  were. 
"  It  was  thn  the  Roman  Senate-  went  to  meet  Varrone  defeated  at 
Caunrc,  and  congratulate  hiui  on  not  despairing  of  the  republic,"  I  said. 
"  An  analogous  fact,"  whispered  C. 

"  Your  ill-fortune,"  observed   Marquis  T.,  '•  liaa  been  atoned  fur  by 
ictor  of  Bla  i  hi*  late  proclamation,  bid  u» 

welcome  aoai 

"  1/tt  u»  hope  that  hu  won't  turn  out  to  be  Abel's  brother,"  I  rejoined. 
"  There's  your  unfailing  spice  of  republican    ; 
"That's  as  it  may  lie;  but  you  <  ..  ..-  of  enl 

your  house  without  knocking  at  the  door,  0 

linont  to  thv  people  of  ti ..    I  .  ,  is  an  insult  to  the 

Dictator  and  to  the  population*  freed  by  bias.    Ibe  King  admit  i  thai  he 
baa  neither  been  summoned  by  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  simply  by  a  few 
'ijialitiea  and  aristocrats,  to  restore  ord- 
w  Farini  wrote  the  manifesto,"  said  Garibaldi,  rising  to  put  au  end  to 
.  which  was  growing  warm  ;  "  and  the  King,  in  good  luitli, 
lmvc  signed  without  reading  it." 
Ou  the  following  morning  au  iiidv-de-caaip  informed  Geribaldj  that 
d  division  awaited  him  in  the  palaco  court-ytiri!.     Hi 
■nd  we  followed  to  listen  to  the  report  of  the  doings  of  >rou» 

•o  in  the  dceiaivo  bottle  of  the  l<t  October.  Drawn  up  in  battalion*, 
tiwy  covered  half  of  the  imnu-nse  oortile;  Garibaldi  and  Dixio,  with  tl 
respective  staff,  forming  a  fine  group  in  the  front.  I  was  ordered  to  feed 
the  report,  but  my  voice  could  not  be  heard  beyond  the  second  batta 
ui  the  stentorian  lungs  of  a  brother  officer  were  called  in  requisition. 
(Trot  we  listened  with  little  interest  to  the  usual  accounts  of  special  deeds 
01*  valour  commented  on  and  probed  ;  but  wlun  the  pago  was  turned,  and 
we  heard  the  names  of  five  officers  branded  a*  cowards,  we  were  sol 
with  painful  stupor.     B  of  the  five  were  present,  and  these  were 

ordered  to  the  front.  It  seemed  to  me  th.-it  the  physical  action  of  the 
thousand  eyes  bent  on  them  must  petrify  and  root  them  to  the  spot ;  and 
as  they  came  up,  all  -cof  youth,  my  knees  trembled  and  my  heart 

beat  with  such  violence  that  I  was  forced  to  lean  upon  my  sword.  Know- 
ledge  of  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  the  belief  that  a  sudden  panic  may 
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•Mail  even  a  brave  man,  the  solemnity  of  the  punishment,  th. 
severity  of  Garibaldi's  face  nnd  bearing,  filled  me  with  anguish  and  pjty. 
Better  to  die  a  thousand  deaths  than  lire  to  hear  Garibaldi'*  lips  pro- 
nounce the  word*,  Few  ar*  a  coteartt.  Yet  the  punishment  m*  u 
necessary  m  it  was  terrible.  Absolute  silence  reigned  fur  a  few  seconds 
tis  the  three  culprit*  atood  before  bira  and  the  awestruck  battalions.  Hicq 
turning  from  them  with  a  lightning  flash  of  scorn,  he  said  to  the  msrnoi*, 
*'  Take  away  their  awords,"  and  to  NuIIo,  "  Strip  them  of  the  emblems 
of  their  rank."  T.  disarmed  thorn,  while  Nnllo  flung  the  torn  surer 
land*  to  the  ground.  And  the  trio  stood  motionless,  while  Garibaldi, 
inspired  by  the  situation,  harangued  the  entire  division  with  untiguc 
eloquence.  Then  turning  to  the  three  petrifactions,  his  hand  nplhVd 
as  though  invoking  curses  on  their  heads,  be  said,  "  For  you,  nothing 
is  left  but  to  beg  for  a  musket  and  get  killed  in  the  foremost  ranks." 
On  the  morrow  their  names,  dishonoured  for  ever,  were   published  in  tho 

sensationa  left  by  that  painful  scene  lasted  for  days — prolonged  as 
they  were  by  si  repetition,  with  less  imposing  forma,  in  the  Dictator* 
apartment,  whence  he  expelled  several  officers  who  hud  fled  from  Casern 
at  the  sudden  irruption  of  the  Bourbon  column  which  we  bad  separated 
from  the  main  body  in  Caserta  Vecchia,  on  the  2nd  Octo':> 

On  the  evening  of  the  25th,  Colonel  P.  said  to  me : — "  At  dawn  wr 
croa*  tin;  Vulturno.     You  will  hold  yourself  at  my  disposition." 

"  Detached  from  Garibaldi  ?  " 

"  Detached  from  Garibaldi,"  he  repeated,  with  evident  gusto,  knowing 
how  unpalatable  were  his  words. 

The  night  was  pitch-dark,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  Out, 

scrambling  through  the  vineyardB  where  the  Milan  and  Eber'a  brigade* 

bivouacked,  1  succeeded  in  grouping  them  according  to  P. 'a  instructions,  awl 

!  tho  former  up  to  the  column  commanded  by  Piciro  Balaami.     He 

tin  ii  l.i.l  ,.  and  guidr  Bba  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Vo!' 

■  V..u  had  better  keep  to  tho  road,"  I  said,  at  parting ;   "tl.. 
are  deep  and  treacherous.'' 

"  I  know  tin-  ground,"  b<  id  kept  his  patli  along  the  neUfc 

1  returned  to  liber,  and  with  ordered  arms  wc  waited  till  dawn  fur  lb 
passage  of  Bixio's  division,  which  was  to  cross  before  us.  Worn  out  with 
i'.iii;_'iii'  I  fill  onlccp  in  the  saddle,  mid  would  have  given  a  Peru  fin 
feet  of  earth  on  which  to  lie.  I  dosed,  nodded,  and  woke  with  a  start. 
< inly  to  nod  and  doze  oft* again;  and  finally,  not  awakening  in  time,  found 
myself  rolling  in  tho  dust.  During  that  campaign  I  had,  like  most  of  nit 
comrades,  been  scorched  by  the  Calabrian  ami  during  the  day,  frozen  1>T 
night  on  the  summit  of  the  Apennines,  famished,  athirst,  and  exhausted 
by  marches  ;  but  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  of  all  physical  privation* 
want  of  sloop  b  the  most  Intolerable.  The  salutary  fall  wakened  m* 
tlmroii-lily,  rod  1  m  dtakbg  off  ihe  dust  when  my  wife  appeared  on  tie 
accompanying  a  litter. 


" 
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"  A  patient  already  1  *'  1  asked. 
"Ye«;  Colonel  P." 

"  Colonel  P.  1"  I  cried  ;   "  why,  what  has  happened  ?  "    And  hastening 
litter  1  had  gmt  difficulty  En  raeogn  tlio  inanimate  mans, 

the  torn  and  swollen  face,  the  form  and  features  of  the  unfortunate  head  of 
the  Stuff,  and  I  felt  smitten  with  remorse  at  having  tormented  him  so  often. 
was  crossing  the  fields,"  answered  my  wife,  "  and  fell  into  a  deep 
ditch  hidden  hy  bramble*.  There  seems  little  hope  of  savinir  him.  We 
arc  lending  him  back  to  the  hospital  of  SantA  Maria.  1  suppose  tin- 
Dictator  expect*  a  battle  ;  he  has  given  such  imu\u:illy  precise  orders  for 
I  the  general  an  hulanee  to  cross  the  Volturno." 
"A  bad  omen,"  thought  I,  "for  the  so-long-desired  paaaagc  of  HM 
river.  Let  ns  hope  that  the  Gnribaldian  army  will  not  fall  into  tin- 
bmnblc-hiddcn  pit  dug  for  it  by  the  pioneers  of  the  Sardinian  kil 
On  either  Bide  of  the  Volturno  the  country  in  furrowed  by  dyke-like 
roads,  which  wind   like   arteries  through   the   plain,   sad    nut.!: 

id  greatly  facilitated  the  enemy's  movements.     It  was  precisely 

M  (A  these  arteries  that  a  band  of  royalist*,  escaping  the  notice  of 

Hi •  diet's  division,  gained  tb«  summit  of  Mount  Angelo  on  the  1st  October, 

and  made  a  formidable  attack  on  Garibaldi's  rear  while  he  was  engaged 

with  another  column  in  front.     Any  other  captain  would  have  bMfl  takes 

».iaoner,  and  the  bore  possibility  paled  the  cheeks  of  his  soldiers;  but  their 
fears  wero  soon  calmed  by  the  QeseSOl  himxi-lf,  who,  I  I    tluni  Ml 

reassuring  smile,  mid  quietly,  "  Those  men  are  our  prisoners."  By  a  flank 
movement,  assisted  by  the  preconcerted  arrival  of  one  of  Jjacclii's  brigades 
from  San  Leuccio,  he  compelled  the  rash  band  to  recede  farther  and  farther 
from  their  own  lines,  and  on  the  morrow  to  lay  down  their  arm*. 

When  it  came  to  our  tum  to  lake  our  place  in  the  general  march,  I, 
in  my  quality  of  guide  and  staff  officer,  rode  at  Ittt  left  of  Brigadier  E., 
and  the  first  question  he  put  to  me  was — 

«  Where  in  the  bridge  ?  " 

"  The  bridge  !  "  thought  I  to  myself  ;  "  yes,  there  must  be  a  bridge — 
but  wheri  I       rear  of  Bixio's  division  was  already  out  of  sight,  for 

the  road  which  in  were  aaconding,  winding  Tound  the  base  of  St.  Angelo, 
flint  out  the  view  of  the  tract  of  country  lying  below,  and  no  one  had 
cT*r  told  mc  that  there  was  a  bridge — ™u.h  MM  wlltr*.  "Either  [  mtixt 
confess  my  ignorance,  and  submit  to  become  ridiculous  in  my  douhlr  <|iinlity 
of  stafT  captain  and  guide,  or  I  must  make  n  guci.*.  And  if,  after  all, 
there  were  no  bridga?  1  must  pass  for  an  ignoramus,  or  a  liar.  Neither 
one  nor  tin?  other,  suggested  my  master,  Lord  Bacon.  Induction  will  help 
me  out  of  this  mess.  The  river  is  crossed :  therefore  a  bridge  there  must 
be.  On  yonder  bank  there  is  no  »ign  of  (he  <  mmy  j  on  this  side,  a*  fur  as 
era  can  reach,  no  trace  of  our  army  :  therefore  the  bridge  must  be  til 
prec!-  hides  the  hanks.     Thrsn  reflections  BM 

the  twinkling  of  SB  eye,  I  replied,  pointing  downwards— 

'•  The  bridge  is  there  I  " 
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After  this  Bsconic  affirmation,  I  Ml  more  de:id  tbaa  alive;  but  in  1« 
minutes  the  road  descending  brought  us  in  sight  of  the  bridge— 
at  which  I,  like  the  wiao  rami  when  they  mi-  .  rqwewd 

exceeding  great  joy.     The  bridge — planned  by  1'..,   a  F 

man — bad  been  built  bj  tha  soldier*  of  the  British   legion,  over  beau 
of  unequal   height,   bo   that   it   presented   au   irregular 
Iho  ill-joined  planks  shook  under  the  bones'  hoofs  and  the  men's  feet. 
Only  m  end  aide,  Wl  WOT  forced  to  cross  it  in  tangle  file.  <>mwl 

as  if  each  wave  would  carry  it  aj  '.y,  so  pitcoualy  did  it  shake 

nod  creak.  Two  boats  quietly  floated  from  under  it,  and  presently  the 
end  plonks  gave  way — eo  that  B.'s  engineering  skill  was  in  consUU 
requisition  tin  At   day  ;   while  tho  long    lank  structure  itself 

provoked  tho  nurth  of  the  whole  army.  As  we  reached  the  opposite  heat, 
my  mission  oomph  y  horse  to  Bsjoia  the  General,  aha 

was  some  miles  ahead  of  us.  The  enemy,  garrisoning  Capua  with  10,000 
men,  bad  retreated  on  the  Oarigliano.     A  general  belief  pi  hat  in 

tho  intervening  plain  the  final  battle  was  to  bo  given  by  the  Northers  and 
.1  united,  that  Garibaldi  and  gran  to  meet  on  the 

field,  and  that  the  farmer  was  to  present  tin  he.  crown  of  the 

Two  Sicilies.  Such  was  the  poetic  programme  of  tho  day  ;  but  in  general 
our  soldiers,  eag«r  to  measure  their  strength  with  thai  of  the  regular  army, 
cared  huh  far  tha  dramatic  meeting  oj  tin-,  two  personages. 

••.ere  proceeding  slowly  Along  the  narrow  embankment,  cr 
with  troops  who  were  wild  with  joy  from  baring  at  length  set  foot  on  tho  *> 
long- contested  shore,  when  we  were  told  that  General  Bixio,  ttu 
his  horse,  had  broken  bis  log ;  and  as  w«  reached  a  point  where  three  roads 
we  found  him  seated  on   tho  ground,  bandaged,  bis  face 

Hivolh-n  and  bloody,  while  a  surgeon  WAS   scltin^  '.n  leg.     Gam* 

to  the  backbone,  he  was  assisting  «ang« 

fioid — hia  only  lament  being  that  the  aooident  would  prevent  hit.  fig 
— ami  cautioning  the  bystanders  to  conceal  his  state  from  his    . 
ajjpenircl  1 1 1  =»  t  _  Garibaldi  having  ordered  the  arrest  of  a  priest  suspected  at 
a  spy,  Bizie,  unmindful  i  I  ,  dubbed  alki  re;  and  lumin, 

from  the  embankment  into  a  narrow  paved  path,  bis  horse,  impetuous  a* 
its  rider,    had  slipped,  ■  g  on   its  flank,  Bixio  ki 

saddle,  had  dashed  hi*  head  against  tho  wall  and  broken  his  leg  in 
stirrup.  This  disaster  was  the  priest's  saltation  :  it  was  thv  second  accident 
of  the  day.    Later,  a  Genoese  nhnrpshooter  killed  his  comrade  accii1«:i 
and  Iwo  of  the  English  legion  were  teriously  wounded  by  the 
discharge  of  n 

"A  clay  of  ill  0BUO  ,"  said  I  to  C,  wsu 

rode  by  my  ride.    "  4  if  tha  fowls  won  y  may  drink,*  was  Appio 

Pulero's  reply,  causing  the  abstemious  birds  to  be  thrown  into  the  bc*; 
and  despite  tho  predictions  of  the  augur  ho  gave  battle  to  the  C- 
gintasf,  and  was  defeated.     You  laugh,  mio  caro"  (C,  was  already  on  tk« 
broad  grin  at  the  '  analogous  fact'),"  but  both  Livy  and  Mat 
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the  Roman  consul ;  and  if  wc  don't  give  heed  to  the  evil  prognostications 
of  to-day,  and  return  to  our  encampment  on  tin:  othei  tide  of  tbi 
— if  ml'   insist  vu  the  fowls  drinking  since  they  won't  eat — wo  shall  lose 
the  battle  with  i  king*" 

"  With  the  H.  ■ 

a  do]     With  the  Sardinian  king,  who  comes  to  combat  us." 

"  With  cuniol  weapons  ?  " 

"  With  political  weapons  first,  ft&d  iftj  ones  if  these  fuil.   We  are 

uow  about  to  sign  our  act  of  abdication,  ami  it  is  too  soon  tor  Italian  liberty, 
and  will  prove  a  serious  obstacle,  to  tliu  triumph  of  Italian  democracy." 

We  Van  skin;ti0'  one  of  the  chainB  of  mountains,  wnJ.  ?L-  mtr  (a 
our  left,  while  to  our  right  stretched  the  plain,  commanded  i 
designated  a*  the  theatre  of  tin-  Ana]  balflj  •      J3)fl  Dictator  ordered  BM  to 
ascend  to  tins  summit  of  the  mountain,  to  uncertain  whether  any  traces  of 
ilile  in  the  surrounding  valleys.  It  precau- 

tions did  he  take  during  the  day.     Cautious  as  over,  he  did  not  seem 
inspired  with  hi*  usual  dariug.     It  was  not  our  Garibaldi  of  Palermo  and 
the  Voiturno,  but  Garibaldi  the  Siogs  Jieuieuaut  ;   he  was  executing,  not 
ig — shading  a  sketch  that  was  not  Itia  own. 

Accompanied  by  a  Hungarian  captain  and  if  soldiers,  we  rode 

alonv  crest  to  crest,  parallel  with  the  maivh 

old  dsserj  neither  friend  nor  foe;  no  traces  of  human 
habitation  gladdened  us  even  ill  the  valleys.  It  was  past  noon,  uud  wc 
Itud  :  n  our  fast;  the  long  ride,  tho  rer»  peaed  our 

appetites.  As  yet  the  Hungarians  and  I,  ignorant  of  aaoh  ni  Lev's  language, 
had  not  exchanged  a  syllable — when  suddenly,  at  the  eight  of  a  monastery 
at  the  bond  of  a  hill,  I  l.roke  tin-  tedious  gilt-nee,  exclaiming,  "  Klien,  Lnjos 
Kossuth:  nand  Of  their  native  tongm  |  name  of 

Kossuth,  my  mute  and  famished  companions  gratefully  ooboed,  "  Elian.11  I 
mnst  confess  that  an  evviva  to  Kossuth   did  B0|   li>>  f  my  pro- 

gramme but  these  were  the  only  VOsdj  I  knew  pf  Hungarian,  linn, 
remembering  that  the  Magyar  captain,  in  his  quality  of  gentleman,  was 
sure  to  know  I.:itin,  1  pointed  to  the  monastery,  and  said,  in  Macaronic 
phrase:  " Monad illi cenno  dabant  nobi* panem,  cauvm  viuw/iquc" — and  be 
— "  lionum!  fanttt  ntuXra  est  mmjw."  I  consoled  myself  that  in  point  of 
Latin ity  the  Magyar  and  myself  were  on  a  par.  I  ten  monks  at 

they  welcomed  us  cor.  |c  QS  toko  their  {-'laces  ;  helped 

as  to  smoking  Wiled  beef,  chestnuts  and  wine,  and  ordered  a  generous 
feed  of  corn  for  our  horses.  When  the  first  cravings  of  hunger  were, 
sppcascd,  and  tho  wine  had  wnrrued  on:  ■•  began  to  talk 

at  random  on  theology,  monks,  and  nuns  ;  the  jolly  friars  did  nut  seam  at 
all  scandalised  at  my   best  redox  I  in   die  jokes,  and 

laughed  at  the  allusions  to  their  equivocal  life. 

•1  sorry  for  you,"  I  said  to  the  prior,  "  but  j  lit  will  soon 

come  ' 

••  Indeed !  "  exclaimed  a  young  monk,  his  eye*  sparkling  with  joy ;  but 
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the  prior  cut  him  short  by  sending  him  to  hi*  cell  ;  di*>n  turning  unensilf 
to  in.-,  he  asked — "  lias  the  Dictator  issued  any  decree  concerning  us  T  K»  I 
Wi  II,  then,  we  have  notliing  to  fear,  for  what  Garibaldi,  who  abhor*  priests 
and  friars,  baa  not  dune,  will  certainly  not  be  rtTict.il  by  tin-  scioo  of  the 
pious  house  of  Savoy,  who  is  about  to  take  possession  of  the  realm.1' 

To  the  evident  truth  spoken  by  the  prior,  there  was   no  reply,  and 
taking  leave  of  each  other  at  the  convent  gates,  wc  ported  good  friends. 

'II  |  teat  of  the  day  was  sport  in  assiduous  peregrination*  with  tbl 

tfsj  to  study  the  ground,  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  movements,  nrd 

guess  at  hia  intentions.     From  the  lateral  path  winding  round  the  hilla  wo 

pushed  our  explorations  along  the  military  road  that  leads  from  Capua  to 

Gacta,  up  to  the  ramparts  of  the  former 

In  the  evening  we  pitched  our  tent  round  a  straw-rick.  Oar  horses 
•  worn  out,  and  not  a  drop  of  water  could  we  find.  Dp  rose  th« 
General,  saying,  "  We  must  go  in  search  ;  "  and  following  his  example, 
we  each  led  our  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  staggering  through  the  darknrss, 
urn  vi  n  raids,  sought  vainly  for  the  coveted  stream.  After  gains; 
backwards  and  forwards  for  some  time,  I  said  to  Kullo,  **  I  see  plainly 
thst  without  Mates'  rod  1  pass  the  night  athirst." 

'•  MoM  i*  tluM,"  he  answered,  pointing  to  Garibaldi,  "and  he  will 
find  the  rod." 

A  li 1 1 T .*  kffaex  on,  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  ravine,  we  found  a  muddr 
pool,  snd  here  the  j>oor  beasts  slake!  their  thirst.  Returning  to"  the  straw- 
I  hook  down  the  best  bed  I  could  under  the  circumstance*,  aril  hid 
ju.st  lain  down,  when  my  wife  arrived,  thoroughly  exhausted  with  the 
sbHWO  miles  on  foot,  which,  after  rrcrowing  the  Volturno  frill 
wounded  Ilixio,  she  had  made  to  join  us;  so  my  shakedown  was  trans- 
formed into  a  nuptial  couch.  Garibaldi,  streti  bed  at  full  length  near  un 
was  questioning  the  ejuartcrmaster-general  about  the  supplies,  con 
which  hi  did  DO!  Mem  best  pleased. 

■  .  \  1 1  •  I  tbtj  British  legion,"  he  asked,  "arc  they  provide 

"I  sent  my  It m   purveyor  to  Colonel  P.,"  replied  A.,  "but 
1  him.  ■tying  that  he  preferred  retaining  his  independi  I 

'     l  in  n  Iff  them  live  on  their  sndepern! 

"  P.'s  legionaries  live  hy  the  chase;   they  have  already  kilh*] 
than  D  hundred  pi:- 

"  Wild  boars,  you  mean  ?" 

"No,  Generale;  I  mean  pigs  taken  from  the  peasants,  who  clamour 
their  e/tna  BOUT/  fashion  for  pa) ran  i,:  " 

"And  paid  they  must  he,"  were  the  last  word*  I  heard  as  I  fell  asleep, 
lint  war  is  not  peace,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  the  General's  voice,  cillirg 
mo  by  name,  with  the  aid  of  my-  wife's  elbow,  mado  me  start  to  my 
and  by  sheer  force  of  habit  reply,  "  I  am  at.  jour  service,  General ! " 

"Saddle  your  horse,  and  go  in  search  of  the  Milan  brigade,  which 
missing,  and  station  it  on  our  kit." 

Envying  my  sleeping  comrades,  I  mounted,  and  the  utesM  cold  soon 


near  un 

ric.miM 


:: 
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n»c  to  my  senses,  I  began  U>  tliiuk  where  die  missing  brigade  could 
wi  <  -vd. .re  I  mi  to  station  it?     A  staff  officer  ought  ocr- 

,  to  know  wliich  was  the  left  of  head-quarteri,  hut  I  did  not;   nor  do 
I  think  any  of  my  fellow-officers  were  wiser,  since  tho  General's  habit  of 
ng  his  own .  courur-l  reduced  his  staff to  I  lie?.      .Substituting 

hypothesis  for  knowledge,  and  rcmembtrlng  that  tbj  military  road  from 
Capua  to  Gaela  had  beuu  the  objective  point  of  our  niauaiuYres  during  the 
day,  it  Beemed  rational  to  suppose  that  we  were  encamped  parallel  to  it  and 
to  th*  mountain  line,  and  presuming  our  head-quarters  to  be  in  thee 
the  left  must  of  necessity  be  in  the  direction  of  the  town  of  Pfgotttimi, 
towards  the  Voltuino.  Having  tliua  constructed  the  order  of  Ijatdo  in  my 
head,  as  best  I  could,  I  galloppcd  on,  nowacrc<si  fields,  now  along  the  ir.nl, 
trusting  more  to  my  bortt's  dboaBUDOat  than  10  ray  own,  so  pitch-dark 
was  the  night.  Wot  that  I  regretted  thu  obscurity,  for  I  thought  it  just  as 
likely  that  1  should  full  iu  with  a  Bourbon  patrol  as  with  our  own  men. 
And  when  at  length  the  clattering  of  horees'  hoofs  became  audible,  I  stood 
still,  and  awnited  the  new  comers  with  revolver  at  full  cock,  greeting  them 
«•  they  approAchi.-d  with  a  Chi  M  141  They  gavi-  the  paw-word,  and  I 
rode  up  to  them.  It  was  the  Milan  brigade,  and  guiding  tln-m  to  the- 
appointed  spot,  I  went  to  iulbrm  the  General.  Fortunately,  1  had  tttU&blod 
on  the  veritable  left, -awl,  perhaps  by  way  of  recompence,  ho  gave  me  a 
piece  of  roast  lamb;  but  sleep  was  more  imperious  than  hunger,  so 
putting  the  lamb  in  my  pocket,  I  Kink  down  at  once  on  my  bed. 

Ala*  I  my  slumbers  were  again  disturbed  by  loud  voice*  and  tho 

ling  of  straw  close  to  my  head. 

"  That's  one-  of  my  delectable  countrymen,*'  aaid  my  wifo  ;  "  a  cerlaiu 
J.  come  here  to  collect  materials  for  ■  !     tan       He  lias  been  clamour- 
ing for  a  ladder;  what  he  OU  want  it  for  he  only  knows." 

at  morning  our  curiosity  was  satisfied.     John  Bull,  unable  to  find 
rase   00  a  shakedown  good  enough  for  the  Dictator  and  his  Stan",  had 

bad  op  to  the  flat  top  of  the  straw-rick,  aud  pulled  the  ladder  up  after 
him  lest  any  one  else  should  he  tempted  to  share  his  couch. 

At  dawn  I  was  ordered  to  move  the  Genoese  idiarpshooteis  to  the 
rau,  and  ace  them  in  march  along  the  read  to  Teano.  Arrived  nt  a  spot 
where  a  branch  road  leads  off  to  the  right,  I  let  the  troops  pro 

log  with  Nullo  in  an  old  tumble-down  bouse,  we  fraternally  uharrd  the 
roast  lamb  which  had  greased  my  pockets.  Soon  n  company  of  Piedmonteso 
lancers  came  up, and  then  we  knew  that  the  King  was  approaching.  Nullo 
had  visited  him  during  the  night,  the  bearer  of  n  despatch  from  the 
ml;  his  Majesty,  descending  It  aa  bit  bed,  received  aim  la  dressing- 
gown,  slippers,  and  nightcap. 

Crossing  the  fields,  where  the  foundations  of  a  railroad  had  been  dug, 
we  halted  at  a  hut  where  three  roads  met,  to  await  <  Coming 

from  Venafro,  the  Northern  army  defiled  towurds  Teano,  aud  the  band  of 
each  regiment,  detaching  tacit  from  iht  front,  took  up  a  flank  position,  to 
enliven  their  passage  with  the  usual  martial  music,  and  then  file  in  at  the 
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rear.     Tti  .-T  section  of  the  two  roads  was  sufficiently  ample;  i 

e  cottage  and  a  fow  poplars  ornamented   it.     Ploughed  fields,  treo 

at  rare  intervals,  and  faded  autumn  vines,  studded  the  tedious  plsrai 

Garibaldi  did  not  tarry  long,   and  dime  -  stood  gazing  wits 

nl  satisfaction   on   the  troop*.     The   Army  General    Delia  Rocea 

advanced  courteously.     A  few  officers  greeted  htm  with  beaming  face*; 

but  tfae  greater  part  pawed  on  with  the  prescribed  salute,  unccnucicraa  U, 

BpHMBH  be*  of  the  Tiro  Sicilies.   Indeed 

an  impartial  observer  of  the  respective  physiognomies  would  hare  taken 

.beratora  and  him  for  the  liberated.      Presently  the  dram* 

beat,  and  the  musicians  struck  up  the  royal  march. 

*  II  is  the  King,"  said  General  Delia  Rocca.     "  The  King  1  the  King! " 
I  -m-i  IV  NO  every  lip.    A  group  of  carabineers  on  horse,  forming  the  body- 

>,  armed  with  swords,  hawl-ufTn,  ■  announced  the 

presence  of  the  Sardinian  monarcli.     The  King,  in  general's  uniform,  rode 

bald  Arab,  and  Iwhtnd  him  camo  a  long  train  of  generals,  chamber- 
lains, anil  orderlies :  food  the  Minister  of  War,  and  Farini  viceroy  of 
NujJta  in  }>tcf'>r<  :  who  wns  wrapped  in  and  embarrassed  by  a  large 
military   tunie.     All  were  alike  advene  to  Garibaldi — b  >«3aa 

i  of  a  realm,     The  Dictator's  appearance  was  singular  that  morning. 

r  Wb  little  pork-pie  ha!  ho  bed  tied  his  foulard,  t.>  protect  his  can 

■  low — »o  thai  when  lie  lifted  his  liat  to  the  King  tbt 

'kerchief  remained  knotted  under  his  chin.     The  King  held  cut  lu 

hand,  saying, — "  Ah  !  nddio,  caro  Garibaldi  ;  come  state  1  " 

•  ii;  a,    •.!.>■  ita;  i  Ld1 

:.nino!" 
i  tg  his  Toioe,  and  turning  to  the  crowd,  the  Dictator  cried,  "I 
to  the  King  of  Italy  !  "  and  all  responded,  "  Viva  il  Re  ! " 

Moving  OB  OJ  '"  allow  the  troops  to  pass,  the  King  and 

•Jiatted  together  fur  a  few  minutes.     I  happened  to  be  dose 
i,  and  I  confess  that  I  was  curious  to  hear  for  the  first  time  in  my  life 
a  king's  discourse — to  judge  for  myaulf  whether  lofty  sentiments  M 
correspond  with  the  grandi-m  tnaUon.    <  'ampanian  soil — Capns  at 

hand—shades  of  Ui>  •  .>usule — the  meeting  of  the  araio 

.  if  Caatelfidardo  and  Maddaloni — the  ero  of  battle — presence  of  the  ens- 
troenng  prince  and  of  the  man  of  the  people,  donor  of  a  realm— contact  of 
tin;  red  shirt  and  royal  purple — transformation  of  a  petty  king  into  the 
King  of  Italy — all  combined  to  render  fl  on  truly  a 

The  King  talked  of  the  fine  weather  and  of  the  bad  roads,  inter: 
onveraation  to  administer  gruff  reproofs  and  manual  checks  I 
fiery  and  restless  sto<l ;   then  they  rode  on,  Garilaldi  at  the  King's  left, 
and  a   few   paces   behind,    Ibe    Sardinian  and    I 
mell ;  but  soon  each  returned  to  his  own  centre — in  one  line  the  med"sJ 

.birts,  in   the   other   splendid   uniforms  shining  with   gold,    d 
crosses,  medals,  and  content.     But  in  the  midst  of  a  pen 

sensation  of  the  vanity  of  butts*  grandeur,  arose  the  consoling  thought 


of  tlif  sumptuous  breakfast  which  the  royal  cooks  hud  gone  to  prepare 

I  lit  TYiuio. 
Meanwhile  the  clash  of  arms,  the  shining  plumes  and  helmets,  had 
attracted  all  the  peasants  of  the  environs,  wim  !.  -ln»ir 

nsual  i.     He  was  at  his  wita' end  to  direct  ;! 

ping  bis  horse  a  lew  paces  behind,  be  cried, 
with  an  imperious  gesture,  "  I  icle,  the  King,  yotrr 

.  the  King  of  Italy,    Viva  il  B    I"    '!  ba  peasants  stared  nnd  list.. 
the  tenor  of  his  speech,  again  »'.. 
The  poor  General  was  on  the  rack,  and  knowing  how  Am 
:;ice8  is  applause,  and  how  much  his  popularity  irritated  fehfl   ! 
woul  "ii  a  suennd  kingdom  to  awing  ftOBJ  the  lips  OffoMe  B 

phUticaud  booi  Ira  to  thi  King  of  Italy,  who  ended  th< 

by  ipttrring  his  horse  iuto  a  gallop.     We  of  course  gallop.  him; 

and  even  Farini,  grasping  his  saddle,  careless  of  reins  or  stirrups,  gallopped 
his  trowscrs  working  gradually  upwards  nntil  his  knees  were  left 
hare.     Fortunately  for  him,  the  Kin/  r<  ined  in  hit  horse  as  soon  na  tho 
bnoi-  -ied,  and  the  future  viceroy  had  time  to  adjust  his  tn  . 

smooth  down  his  tunic,  set  his  hat  straight,  and  wipe  the  pCripul 
.  from  his  brow. 

ic  bridge  which  crosses  the  little  stream  near  Tenno,  I 
I  lis  hat  to  the  King,  and  take  the  road  leading    . 
eouol  A  the  bridge.  ||  right 

angles,  the  royahsts  following  the  King,  ire  Garlbaldr.     He  dismounted  at 
a  littlo  village,  .inl  led  his  hortt  Into  an  outhouse  On  the  road. 

myaelf,  posted  our  hcri  nnd,  and  looked 

at  each  odier  in  blank  amazement,  Entering  the  oothoukB,  I  bund  die 
Guneml  standing  by  a  barrel,  on  which  his  orderly  had  laid  the  breakfast, 
V.r.  ■  piece  of  bread  and  cheese  nnd  a  glass  of  water,  which  ns  soon  as  hu 
had  drunk,  he  spat  out,  saying,  "  There  must  bo  a  dead  animal  at  thi 
in  of  the  well."  Slowly  and  silently  tra  retraced  our  steps  to  Culvi, 
near  the  Volturno.  Garibaldi's  countenance  was  full  of  melancholy  n 
m-s»  I  I  fcel  drawn  tn  In  mesa. 

I        Baiting  at  arranged  his  10,000  men  with  perspicacious  study : 

one  wing  towurds  Coscioi,  wards  Sparanisi;  the  front  converg- 

ing to  the  read  ids  through  St.  Agata  to  the  bridge  of  Garigli 

and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  lo  minute  persona] 
In  tin:  '.veiling  he  fixed  '  purlers  in  a  tittle  church  near  the 

town  of  Cnlvi — we  tarronndbag  him,  sitting  or  lying  on  the  straw.     Pre- 
acnth  'ion  of  Sicilians  arrived,  and  eulireued  the  mute  scene  with 

a ineddoches  and  metaphors.    The  oration*  ,  t  .  y  i«Lindc» 

wo  to  sleep,  ami  fpbiu  they  took  their  departure  tin-  sJIancie  irol 
just  at  that  moment  the  general  was  BaJbmud  ih.u   .1  squadron  of  the 
ajr'a  cavalry  waa  advancing  full  gallop  towards  lh> 
ft)  bt  rse,  S.,~  Ii  and  drive  them  back." 

1  of  the  honour  cunforred,  hoping  to  renew  the  deeds  of  Oraslo 
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Coclitc,  I  mounted  in  a  trice ;  but  several  of  my  comrades  who  beard  the 
order,  and  who  probably  belonged  to  that  historical  school  who  consider 
the  Coclite  and  Curtius  fictions  belonging  to  the  poetic  age  of  Borne, 
thought  it  better  to  accompany  me.  First  two,  then  three,  till  I  found 
myself  at  the  head  of  that  little  band  of  daring  ones  whom  Garibaldi  calls 
"  my  brave  companions,"  while  at  our  heels  followed  officers  and  soldicn 
of  the  line,  so  that,  instead  of  the  one  chosen,  we  set  out  fifty  strong.  Leav- 
ing the  sentinels  of  our  outposts  behind  us,  we  rode  on,  hoping  for  some 
daring  enterprise  as  the  sound  of  horses'  hood  approached.  The  infantry 
spread  over  the  fields,  while  we,  keeping  to  the  road,  advanced,  prepared 
to  charge  with  swords  and  revolvers.  On  we  dash,  crying — "Halt! 
halt !  lay  down  your  arms !  "  and  the  waggoners,  terrified  but  obedient, 
laid  down  their  whips  and  stopped  a  cart  laden  with  bricks  and  drawn  by 
four  horses !  We  gaze  and  gaze,  but  we  can  make  nothing  of  them  but 
bricks.     Gaily  wc  started,  glum  we  returned. 

*  On  the  morrow,  a  little  after  dawn,  we  heard  the  cannon  on  the 
Garigliano.  My  wife  came  in  to  ask  for  orders  for  the  ambulance. 
"  Signora,"  said  Garibaldi,  in  accents  Bomewhat  stern  and  emphatic, 
"  my  wounded  arc  on  the  other  side  of  the  Volturno."  We  stood  mute 
and  expectant,  wondering  to  whom  this  reply  alluded ;  and  as  his  face 
gradually  put  on  a  milder  and  more  resigned  expression  of  sorrow,  he 
added,  sadly,  calling  her  by  name,  "  J.,  ci  hanno  metso  alia  coda  " — ("  They 
have  sent  us  to  the  rear.")  Then  I  understood  what  it  was  that  had  dis- 
turbed the  angelic  serenity  of  the  morning,  which  I  had  felt  could  not 
have  resulted  from  the  prince's  inurbanity. 

Later,  the  King  rode  past  our  lines  up  to  the  Volturno.  Colonel  Dezzs, 
the  head  of  Bixio's  staff,  did  the  honours  of  the  camp.  Indeed  the  Gari- 
baldion  generals  and  many  Garibaldian  officers  vied  with  each  other  in 
paying  homage  to  the  rising  sun,  affording  a  by  no  means  edifying  chapter 
to  a  student  of  ethics. 

At  two  a.m.  on  the  7th  November,  three  hired  carriages  drew  up  before 
the  gate  of  the  Hotel  della  Brettagna  in  Naples.  At  a  quarter  past  two 
the  doors  of  the  fcremost  opened,  and  Garibaldi,  Menotti,  and  Basso  drove 
off ;  Trecohi,  Missori,  Nullo,  Canzio,  Zasio  and  myself,  followed  in  the  other 
two.  At  the  ferry  of  Santa  Lucia  we  entered  a  boat,  and  Boon  descried 
from  the  port  the  vaporous  form  of  the  Siren,  oblivious  and  asleep  in  the 
arms  of  her  new  lover.  Yet  only  two  months  had  elapsed  since  the  night 
of  the  7th  September*—  that  night  of  the  wild  welcome  to  the  Liberator  1 

Now,  crowned  with  glory,  he  withdrew  from  the  cold  breath  of  oblivion, 
escorted  by  a  few  faithful  friends,  who  loved  him  best  when  fortune  loved 
him  least.  On  the  deck  of  the  Washington  he  bid  adieu  to  Naples  and  to 
us,  adding,  "  We  shall  meet  again  on  the  path  to  Borne  ! " 
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chapter  iii. 
The  Claims  of   Society. 


ORE  than  an  hour  after  Allan 
bad  f-'-l-  forth  on  his  exploring 
expedition  through  his  own 
grounds,  Midwinter  rose,  and 
enjoyed,  in  his  turn,  a  full  vim 
by  daylight  of  the  magnificence 
of  the  new  house. 

Refreshed  by  his  long  night'* 
rest,  he  detcewhil  tin-  great 
staircase  aa  cheerfully  as  Allan 
himself.  One  after  another,  he, 
too,  looked  into  the  apacioua 
rooms  on  the  ground-floor  in 
brcntliU**  astonishment  nt  lha 
hc.iiify  and  the  luxury  vbJcA 
surrounded  him.  "  The  house 
where  I  lived  in  service  when  I 
was  a  boy  was  n  fine  one,"  lie 
thought,  gaily  ;  •'  but  it  was 
nothing  to  this  I  I  wonder  if 
Allan  is  aa  surprised  and  de- 
lighted iw  I  am  ?  "  The  beauty 
of  tlie  summer  morning  drew 


Pbixtkk's  Eaaoa— In  tU  portion  of  "  Anwuluk  "  |.uMi»hcd  in  last  month's 
Banker,  al  page  3*3,  for—"'  licrc  I  am,  nt  my  very  beat,  a  good  sixteen  years  older 
than  be  la,"  read.—"  brrc  I  am,  at  my  very  best,  a  good  tix  years  older  than  he  is." 
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him    out   through   the  open  hall-door,  as  it   had  drawn   Lis  friend  oot 
bafta  He  ran  briskly  down  the  steps,  humming  the  burden  of 

one  of  the  old  vagabond  turns  which  ho  had  danced  to  loog  since,  in 
the  i.Kl  vagabond  time.  Evan  Cba  memories  of  hia  wretched  childhood 
took  their  colour,  on  that  hajipy  morning,  from  the  bright  median 
through  which  be  looked  back  at  them.  "  If  I  was  not  out  of  practice," 
he  thought  to  himself,  as  he  leant  00  the  fence  and  looked  over  at  the 
park,  •'  I  could  try  some  of  raj  old  tumbling  tricks  on  that  delicious 
grass."  Ik-  turned ;  noticed  two  of  the  servants  talking  together  near  the 
sbruM"  ry,  aad  asked  for  news  of  the  master  of  the  house.  T-'i • 
pointed  with  a  nolle  in  the  direction  of  the  gardens  ;  Mr.  Armadale  had 
gone  that  way  nn  re  than  :tn   lnuii  I    had    met  (as  had  been  re- 

ported) villi  ML-  Milmy  in  the  grounds.     Midwinter  RtDowed  the  pai!> 
through  the  sluiil  I .  jy,  hut,  on  reaching  the  hV  D,  stopped,  ooo- 

red  a  little,  and  retraced  his  steps.     '«  If  Allan  has  met  with  the  vi»nn» 
be  said  to  himself,  "Allan  doesn't  want  me."     He  laughed  as  lis 
drew  that.   Inevitable    inference,  and  turned   conM.lor.u.ly  (0    explore  the 
beauties  of  Thorpe-Ambrose  on  the  other  side  of  tin-  house. 

Paining  the  angle  of  the  front  wall  of  tho  building,  he  descended  some 
ateps,  advanced  along  a  paved  walk,  turn  ad  and  found  him- 

self in  a  atrip  of  garden  ground  at  the  back  of  the  house.    1  ■  wh 

a  row  of  small  rooms  situated  OB  the  level  of  the  scrvnnU'  offices.  I  | 
of  him,  on  the  farther  side  of  the  little  garden,  rose  a  wall,  screened  by  a 
laurel  hedge,  and  having  a  door  at  ouc  end  of  it,  leading  past  the  stalk* 
to  a  gate  tli.it  opeoad  on  the  high  road.  Pere.  iving  that  ho  had  only  dis- 
eoTercd,  thus  far,  the  shorter  way  to  the  house,  used  by  the' servant*  and 
tradespeople,  Midwinter  turned  back  again,  and  looked  in  at  the  window 
of  one  of  the  rooms  on  the  basement  story  as  he  passed  it.  Were  these 
the  servants'  offices?  No;  the.  offices  were  apparently  in  some  other  part 
of  the  ground-floor  j  the  window  he  had  looked  in  at  was  the  window  of  a 
lumber-room.  The  next  two  rooms  in  the  row  were  both  empty.  Tas 
futirtli  window,  win  u  In.-  approaclied  it,  presented  a  little  variety.  It  served 
also  as  a  door  ;  and  it  stood  open  to  the  garden  at  that  moment. 

Attr.i.ied   by  the  book-shelves  whieh  ■  ed  on  one  of  the  walk, 

Midwinter  stepped  into  the  room.  The  books,  few  in  number,  did  ant 
detain  him  long  ;  a  glance  at  their  backs  was  enough,  without  taking  thtru 
down.  The  Wavcrley  Novels,  Tales  by  Miss  Edgeworth,  and  by  Miss 
Edge  worth's  many  followers,  the  Poems  of  Mrs.  Iicmani,  with  a  few  odd 

DNB  of  tin-  ilhutinted  gift-books  of  the  period,  composed  the  bulk  ef 
tin-  little  library.  Midwinter  turned  to  Nave  the  room,  when  an  object 
on  one  aide  of  the  window,  which  he  had  not  previously  noticed,  caught 
his  attention  and  stopped  him.  It  was  a  statuette  standing  on  a  bracket— 
a  reduced  copy  of  the  famous  Hiobe  of  the  Florence  Museum.  lie  gl; 
from  the  statuette  to  tin-  u  indow,  with  a  sudden  doubt  which  set  his  bear! 
fbnbbisig  fast.  It  wat  a  French  window;  and  the  statuette  was  od  lih 
left-  band  as  he  stood  before  it.     lie  looked  out  with  a  suspicion  wrack 
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he  hnd  net  fait  yet.  The  view  before  him  wu  the  view  of  a  lawn  and 
garden.  For  a  moment  his  mind  atrujrgled  Mindly  to  escape  the  con- 
clusion which  had  seized  it — and  struggled  ia  Tain.  Here,  clwc  round 
him  and  clow;  bHo-i  him  •  here,  forcing  him  mercilessly  buck  from  the 
happy  present  to  the  horrible  past,  was  the  room  that  Allan  hnd  • 
the  Secoud  Vision  of  the  Drt'imi. 

He  waited,  thinking  and  looking  round  him  while  he  thought.     There 
was  wonderfully  little  disturbance  in  his  face  and  manner;  he  looked  steadily 
from  one  to  the  other  of  th<-  few  objects  in  the  room,  m?  if  the  discoy 
it  had  saddened  rather  than  surprised  him.     Matting  of  some  foreign  sort 

»  covered  the  floor.     Two  cane  chairs  and  a  plain  lalde  DOIBJIlUoi  the  \. 
of  the  furniture.  The  wall*  were  plainly  papered,  and  bare — broken  to  the 
eye  in  one  place  by  a  door  leading  into  the  interior  of  the  house;  in  nnother, 
by  a  small  stove  ;  in  a  third,  by  the.  book-shelves  which  Midwinter  hnd 

I   already  noticed.     He  returned  to  the  hooks;  and,  tin*  ti rno,  ho  took  acme 
of  them  down  from  the  shelves. 
The  first  that  he  opened  contained  lines  in  a  woman's  handwriting, 
traced  in  ink  that  had  faded  with  time.     He.  read  the  n — "Jane 

Armadale,  from  her  beloved  father.  Thorpe- Ambrose,  October,  1828." 
In  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  volumes  tlmt  he  opened,  the  same  inscrip- 
tion reappeared.  His  previous  knowledge  of  dates  and  persons  helped 
liim  to  draw  the  true  inference  from  what  lie  enw.  The  book*  must  have 
belo:  \ i lan'a mother;  and  the  mint  have  inscribed  them 

name,  in  the  interval  of  time  l>etween  her  return  to  Thorp     Am!  n -c  from 
:ui'i  the  birth  of  her  non.     Midwinter  najanfl   mi  m»  nlnmeon 
another  shelf — one  of  a  series  containinc  (he  writings  of  Mi      fl  ,-.      In 

this  caae,  the  blank  leaf  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  was  filled  on  both 
sides  vrith  a  copy  of  verses,  Ota  writing  being  still  in  Mrs.  Armadale' : 
hand.       The  vertex    were  headed,  "  Farewell   to  TTlOTJH  AllllllKB,"'  and 

»wcre  dated  "  March,  1829  " — two  months  only  after  Allan  had  h**n  bom. 
i  ly  without    merit  in  itself,  the  only  interest  01  poem 

was   in    the   domestic   story   that    it   told.      The   very  room    in   which 

»r  then  stood  wan  described — with  the  view  on  the  garden,  tat 
window  made  to  open  on  it,  the  book -shelves,  the  Niobe,  and  other  more 
perishable  ornaments  which  Time  had  destroyed.  Here,  at  variance  with 
her  brothers,  ahrinking  from  her  friends,  the  widow  of  the  murdered  man 
on  her  own  acknowledgment,  secluded  herself,  without  other  comfort 
than  the  love  and  forgiveness  of  her  father,  until  he*  child  waa  born, 
father'a  mercy  and  the  father's  recent  death  filled  many  verses — 
happily   too  vague    in    their  common plnee    expression   of   pniMBM  and 

sir,  to  give  any  hint  <'f  the  Biarriftge-atorj  in  Madeira  to  any  n 
who  looked  at  then  ignorant  of  tin-  truth.     A  pawing  reference  ' 
writer*  estrangement  from  her  surviving  relatives,  and  to  her  approaching 
n  Thorpe-Ambrose,  followed.     Lost  came  the.  assertion  of 
r'#  resolution  to  separate  herself  from  all  her  old  naaoci.v 
to  leave  behind  her  every  posses- ■•  ti    the  most  trifling  thing  she 
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had,  tli.it  obold  remind  her  of  tho  miserable  past;  and  to  date  her  n<* 
lite  iii  tin:  (bum  from  the  birthday  of  who  IukI  been  spared  to 

console  her — who  was  now  the  one  earthly  (  cvuld  d till  speak  ti 

of  1 1. vi.-  nnd  hope.     So  the  old  story  of  passionate  feeling  that  find» 
libit  in  phrase*  rather  tlmn  not  rind  comfort  at  ull,  was  told  once 
So  the  poem  in  the  Bided  ink  faded  away  to  its  end. 

Midwinter  put  the  book  back  with  a  heavy  sigh,  and  opened  do 
volume  on  the  shelves.     "Here  in  tho  country-house,  or  there  on  board 
iIm-  \\  rook, "  beudd  Utterly,  ••  the  traces  of  my  Bttnar't  crime  follow  me,  go 

v.Ii-tw  f  may."  IK;  advanced  toward*  the  window — stopped  and  looked 
lack  into  the  lonoly  neglected  little  room.  " Js  lhi»  chance  T"  he  asked 
himself.  "The  place  where  his  mother  suffered  is  the  place  be  sees  in 
the  Dream;  nnd  the  first  morning  in  the  new  bona!  U  i ho  morning  thai 
reveals  it,  not  to  him,  but  to  me.     Oh,  Allan  1  AJlan  !  how  will  it  cod?" 

The  thought  h.ul  barely  passed  through  his  mind  before  he  heard 
Allan's  voice,  from  the  pared  walk  at  the  side  of  the  house,  calling  to  bin 
by  his  name.  1 1 <•  hastily  stepped  out.  into  the  garden.  At  the  same 
moment  Allan  came  numin;;  nuiiid  the  corner,  full  of  voluble  apologies 
for  having  forgotten,  in  the  tiociely  of  his  new  neighbours,  what  was  doc 
to  the  laws  of  hospitality  and  the  claims  of  his  friend. 

"I  really  haven't  rrmwed  you,"  said  Midwinter;  "nnd  I  am  very, 
very  glad  to  b«ir  that  the  new  neighbours  have  produced  such  a  plcwant 
impression  on  you  already." 

He  tried,  as  he  cpoke,  to  lead  tho  way  back  by  tho  outside  of  diu 
house;  lull  Allan's,  flighty  attention  bad  boon  Ought  by  tha  open  window 
nnd  the  lonely  little  room.  He  stepped  in  immediately.  Midwinter 
followed,  nnd  watched  him  in  breathless  anxiety,  as  ho  looked  round. 
Not  the  slightest  recollection  of  the  Dream  troubled  Allan's  easy  mini!. 
Not  the  slightest  reference  to  it  fell  from  the  silent  lips  of  his  friend. 

"  Exactly  the  sost  of  place  1  should  have  expected  you  to  hit  on!" 
exclaimed  Allan  gaily.  "  Small  and  Biuig  and  unpretending.  1  know 
you,  Master  MldwinUrl  You'll  bo  slipping  off  here,  when  the  county 
families  come  viwtiug— and  I  rather  think,  on  iboaa  dreadful  oocanoas 
you  won't  find  me  far  behind  you.  What's  the  matter  7  You  look  ill  sad 
(in  of  spirits.  Hungry?  Of  course  you  are  I  unpardonable  of  me  t» 
have  kept  you  waiting — this  door  leads  oonwwhere,  I  ■oppnn;  left 
abort  cut  into  the  house.  Don't  be  afraid  of  my  not  keeping  you  com- 
pany at  break  fust.  I  didn't  eat  much  at  the  cottage — I  feasted  my  eye* 
on  Miss  Milroy,  ns  the  poets  say.  Oh,  the  darling!  the  darling  I  shf 
turns  you  topsy-turvy  .the  moment  you  look  at  her.  As  for  her  father; 
unit  till  you  see  his  wonderful  clock  1  It's  twice  the  size  of  the  famous 
clock  at  Strasburg,  and  the  most  tremendous  striker  ever  heard  yet  in  tie 
memory  of  man  1 " 

Singing  the  praises  of  his  new  friends  in  this  strain,  at  the  top  of  bit 
voice,  Allan  hurried  Midwinter  along  the  stone  pawtgrs  on  the  basement 
floor  which  led.  :in  !m  had   rightly  guessed,  to  a  staircase  communicstirp 
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with  the  hall.      They  passed  the  servants'  offices  on  the  way.     A 

:  of  the  cook  and  the  roaring  fire,  disclosed  through  the  open  kitchen 
.  Allan's  Blind  went  off  at  a  tangent,  :md   Allan's  dignity  Scattered 
itself  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  aa  anal 

"  Alii,  Mi%  Clipper;  there  you  are  with  your  pot*  and  pans,  and 
your  burning  fiery  furnace  !      One  had  need  be  Sliadrach,  ,  and 

tite  other  fellow,  to  stand  over  tlmt.  Breakfast  as  soon  ;<-.  efOT  you  like. 
Egg*,  sausages,  bacon,  kidneys,  rnarmnlade,  watercresses,  coffee,  and  so 
forth.  My  friend  and  I  belong  to  the  select  few  whom  it's  a  p 
privilege  to  cook  for.  Voluptuaries,  Mrs.  Gripper,  voluptuaries,  both  of 
u*.  You'll  Ree,"  continued  Allan,  ns  they  went  on  towards  tho  stair*, 
"I  shall  make  that  worthy  creature  young  again;  I'm  batter  than  a 
doctor  fir  Mrs.  Gripper.  When  she  laughs  she  shakes  her  fat  sides  ;  and 
when  alio  shakes  her  fat  sides  she  exert*  her  muscular  syetQU  ;  tad  when 

■he  exerts  her  inuacular  system Hal  here's  Sunari  again.     IVn'i 

taqueeae  yourself  flat  against  tho  banisters,  my  dear ;  If  you  don't  | 
hustling  me  on  the  stairs,  I  rather  like  hustling  you.     Siio  looks  like  a 
full-blown  rose  when  she  blushes,  doesn't  she  '     Stop,  Sujan  !     I've  some 
orders  to  give.     He  very  particular  with  Mr.  Midwinter's  room  :  slink'  uj> 
his  bed  like  mad,  and  dust  his  furniture  till  those  nice  round  en 
y-urs  ache  again.      Nonsense,  my  dear  fellow  !     I'm  not  too  familiar  with 
than  ;    I'm  only  keeping  them  up  to  their  work.     Now  then,  Richard  ! 
where  do  we  breakfiiat?     Oh,  here.     Between  ouiselvea,  Midwinter 
splendid  rooms  of  mine  are  a  size  too  large  for  mo;    1  don't  feel  as  if  I 

•  should  i-  i.  with  my  pup  I'm  niuin-.     My  views  in 

no  of  tlic  snug  and  slovenly  sort — a  kitchen  chair,  you  know,  and  a 
low  ceiling.  Man  wants  but  little  here  below,  and  wants  that  little  long. 
That's  not  exactly  the  right  quotation  ;    but  it  cxpneM  my  meaning,  nnd 

»|    lot  alone  correcting  it  till  the  next  opportunity." 
"1    beg   your  pardon,"   interposed    Midwinter,    "here  in   something 
waiting  f«>r  you  which  you  have  not  noticed  yet." 

As  he  spoke,  he  pointed  a  little  impatiently  t<.  a  letter  Mag  MO 
brmkfasri-table.     lie  could    conceal  the  ominous  discovery  whhdi  he  had 
made  that  morning,  from  Allan's  knowledge;  but  he  could  n 

of  circumstances  which  was  now  roused  again  in  hit 
superstitioui  in  in  re — the  instinctivo  suspicion  of  everything  that  happened, 
no  mstt'  itMDOO  or  how  trifling  the  event,  en  the  first  memorable 

day  when  the  new  life  began  in  the.  new  hou 

»        Allan  ran  his  eye  over  the  litter,  and  tossed  it  across  the  table  to  his 
1  ,ke  head  oi  tail  of  it,"  he  said  ;  "can  you  .''' 

Midwinter  read  the  letter  slowly,  aloud.  "Sir, — I  trust  you  will 
pardon  the  liberty  I  take  in  sending  these  few  lines  to  wait  your  arrival 
at  Tliorpe-Arabrosc.     In  the  event  fit  HUM  not  disposing  you  to 

place  your  law-business  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Darch "     II.  suddenly 

stopped  at  tlmt  point,  and  considered  a  little. 

i  H-ch  is  our  friend  the  lawyer,"  said  Allan,  supposing  Mi. 
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had  forgot  (en  the  name.  "  Don't  you  remember  our  spinning  th«  hslf- 
crown  >  ii  dn  cabin  tahle,  when  I  got  the  two  offers  for  the  cottage? 
Heads,  tho  niujor  ;  tails,  the  lawyer.     This  is  tie  lav 

"Without  making  any  reply,  Midwinter  resumed  reading  the  letter. 
"  In  tho  event  of  circumstances  not  disposing  you  to  place  your  law 
iiom  in  the  hand*  of  Mr.  Dareh,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  (hall  be  itappy  to 
tako  charge  of  ]  OUI  \ntmtttM,  If  yt.u  M  willing  i..  luuii.ur  me  with  your 
confidence.  Enoloning  a  hAmdm  (should  you  desire  it)  to  mj  agents  in 
London,  and  again  apologising  for  this  intrusion,  I  beg  to  remain,  Sir. 
1 1 '.-pectfully  yours,  A.  Pedqut,  Sekii." 

"Circumstance*?"  repeated  Midwinter,  as  be  laid  the  letter  down. 
"What  circumstances  can  possibly  indispose  you  to  give  your  law- 
business  to  Mr.  Durch  ?  " 

"  Nothing  can  indispose  me,"  said  Allan.  "  Besides  being  the  family 
lawyer  here,  Darch  was  the  first  to  write  me  word  at  Paris  of  my  coming 
in  :nr  my  fortune  ;  and,  if  I  huve  got  jury  business  to  give,  of  course  he 
ought  to  have  it." 

Midwinter  still  looked  distrustfully  at  the  opeu  letter  on  the  table. 
"I  am  sia.iI  1  v  nfraid,  Allan,  there  is  something  wrong  already,"  he  said. 
IB  would  never  have  ventured  on  the  application  he  has  made  U> 
had  tome  good  reason  for  believing  it  would  succeed.  If 
you  wish  to  put  yourwlf  riglit  nt  starting,  you  will  send  to  Mr.  DanJi 
this  morning,  to  tell  him  you  are  here,  And  you  will  take  no  notice  for  tb* 
present  of  Mr.  Pedgift's  letter." 

Before  more  could  he  faid  on  either  side,  the  footman  made  his 
•i[']. jarance  with  the  breakfast  ti-ay.  He  was  followed,  after  an  interval,  by 
tho  butler — a  man  of  the  essentially  confidential  kind,  with  a  modulated 
voice,  a  courtly  manner,  and  a  bulbous  nose.  Anybody  but  Allan  would 
have  seen  in  his  face  that  he  bad  come  into  the  room  having  a  special 
communication  to  make  to  his  master.  Allan,  who  saw  nothing  under  die 
surface,  and  whose  bead  was  running  on  the  lawyer's  letter,  stopped  hiin 
bluntly  with  the  point-hlank  question  :— "  Who's  Mr.  Pedgift  f" 

The  butler's  sources  of  load  knowledge  opened  confidentially  on  the 
instant.     Mr.  Pedgift  was  the  second  of  the   two  lawyers  in  the  totra. 
Not  so  long-established,  not  so  wealthy,  not  so  universally  looked-up-to  at 
old   Mr.  Parch.     Not  doing  the   business  of  the  highest  people  in  the 
county,  and  not  mixing  freely  with  the  best  society,  like  old  Mr.  Daren. 
A  very  MiiliiKiit  man,  in  his  w;iy,  nevertheless.     Known  as  a  perfectly 
compi  tint  and  respectable  practitioner  all  round  the  neighbourhood.    la 
short,  professionally  next  beat  to  Mr.  Darch ;  and  personally  superior  to 
him  (if  the  expression  might  bo  permitted)  in  this  respect— that  Darch 
i.-ty  One,  aud  Pedgift  wasn't. 
Having  imparted  this  information,  the  butler,  taking  a  wise  advantage 
of  his  position,  glided  without  a  moment's  stoppage,  from  Mr.  Pedgift'* 
character  to  the  business  that  had  brought  him  into  tho  brcakfast-roota. 
Tho  Midsummer  Audit  was  near  at  hand;   and  the  tenants  were  accus- 
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iavr  .  •   tK.ticc  of  the   rent-day  dinner.      With    thia 

necessity  pressing,  and  with  no  orders  given  as  yet,  and  no  stew 
office  lit  Thorpe- Ambrose,  it  apj  .it  some  confii 

•  person  should  bring  the  matter  forward.     The  butler  v.  nfldi mttsl 

person;  and  he  now  Tentured  accordingly  tci   trouble  his  antatV  OS   the 

Al  this  point,  A  ,1   his  lipn  to   interrupt,  and  wai  UtB 

[interrupted  betRtT*  he  COutd  inter  •  HtU 
"  Wait!-'  iataxpOMd  Midwinter,  nuoing  ill  Allan's   Gice  that  he  Wa 
danger  of  being  publicly  announced  in  the  capacity  of  steward.    "  Wait  I " 
ha  repented  eagerly,  "till  I  can  speak  to  you  first." 
The  butler's  00)  DCd  alike  unruffled  by  Midwiot.  .• 

sudden  interference  and  by  his  own  ilimmxxal  from  the  accne.     N<  I 
but  the  mounting  fioknV  b  hia  bulbous  ]><<■  i  tin-  sense  of  injury 

that  animated  him  as  he  withdrew.     Mr.  Armadale's  chance  of  rr 

i:eod  and  himself  that  day  with  the  best  wine  in  the  cellar,   tn  mblcd 

tin  the  balance,  as  the  butler  took  his  way  back  to  the  basement  story. 
••  This  it  beyond  a  joke,  Allan,"  said  Midwinter,  when  they  were 
alone.  "  Somebody  mu.it  met)  TOW  tenants  on  the  rent-day  who  is 
Tcally  fit  to  take  the  steward's  place,  With  thfl  beet  trill  in  the  World  U 
!■  impossible  for  me  to  master  the  business  at  a  week's  notice. 
Don't,  pray  don't  let  your  anxiety  for  my  welfare  put  you  in  a  false 
position  with  other  people  !     I  should  never  forgive  mjjajf  if  1  v 

unlucky  caute " 

"  Gently,  gently  l  "  a -ii-d  Allan,  amazed  at  his  friend's  extraordinary 
enroestnesw.  "If  I  write  to  London  by  to-night's  pout  for  the  mnn  who 
came  down  here  before,  will  that  satisfy  you?" 

Midwinter  shook  hia  head,  "  Our  time  is  short,"  he  said;  "  and  the 
man  may  not  be  at  liberty.  Why  not  try  in  the  neighbourhood  first? 
You  were  going  to  write  to  Mr.  Daren.     Bend  at  once,  and  see  if  he  can't 

Iua  between  this  and  post-time." 
Allan  withdrew  to  a  aide- table  on  which  writing  material*,  were  pin 
akfoal  in  peace,  you  old  fidget,"  be  replied — and  addressed 
If  forthwith  to  Mr.  Daren,  with  his  una]  Spartan  brevity  of  epi- 
stolary expression.  "  Deal  fflr, — Ben  I  am,  bag  and  baggage.  "Will  you 
kindly  oblige  me  by  being  my  lawyer  7  I  ank  this,  because  I  want  to 
consult  you  at  once.  Please  look  in  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  stop  to 
dinner  if  you  possibly  can.  Yours  truly.  Ai.i.an  Armadale."  Having 
nad  this  composition  aloud  with  uncuucealed  admiration  of  hia  OWB 
rapidity  of  literary  execution,  Allan  addressed  the  letter  to  Mr.  Parch, 
and  rang  the  be!!.  ''Here,  Richard,  take  this  at  once,  and  wait  for  an 
answer.  And,  I  say,  if  there's  any  ncwa  stirring  in  the  town,  pick  it  up 
and  bring  it  back  with  jrou.  Set:  how  I  manage  my  servants  1"  continued 
Allan,  joining  his  fi -fend  at  tlic  breakfast-table.  "  See  how  I  adapt  myself 
to  my  new  duties  III  down  liere  ono  clear  day  yet,  and  I'm 

taking  an  interest  in  the  neighbourhood  already." 
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Brcalfiist  over,  the  two  friends  went  out  to  idle  away  the  nanusg 

I  the  shade  of  a  tree  In  the  park.     Noon  came,  and  Richard 
appeared.     One  o'clock  struck,  and  still  there  were  no  signs  of  an  aarrts 
from  Mr.  Darch.     M  was  not  proof  against  the  delay 

I[«  left  Allan  dozing  on  the  gran,  and  went  to  the  house  to  nuke 
inquiries.  The  town  wo*  described  as  little  more  than  two  miles  dutaat; 
but  the  day  of  the  week  happened  to  be  market-day,  and  Richard  as* 
being  detained  no  doubt  by  soma  of  the  many  Acquaintances  whom  ke 
would  be  sure  to  meet  with  on  that  occasion. 

ID  hour  later,  the  truant  messenger  returned,  and  was  sent  out  to 
report  himself  to  his  master  under  the  tree  in  the  park. 

"Any  answer  from  Mr.  Dareii  '.'  '  asked  Midwinter,  seeing  thai  AB*n 
was  too  loxy  to  put  the  question  tor  himself. 

••  Mr.  D.irch  was  engaged,  sir.  I  was  desired  to  eay  that  he  would 
send  an  answer." 

"  Any  news  in  the  town?"  inquired  Allan,  drowsily,  without  troubling 
himself  to  open  his  eyes. 

u  No,  »ir;  nothing  in  particular." 

Obwrving  the  man  suspiciously  as  he  made  that  reply,  Midwicier 
dt'tevixl  in  !.;--  face-  that  he  was  not  speaking  the  truth.  lie  was  plainly 
embarrassed,  and  plainly  relieved  when  his  master's  silence  allowed  aim 
to  withdraw.  After  a  little  consideration.  Midwinter  followed,  and  over- 
took the  retreating  servant  en  the  drivo  before  the  house. 

"  Richard,"  he  said  quietly,  "if  1  was  to  guess  that  there  is  some  a*w 
in  the  town,  and  that  you  don't  like  telling  it  to  your  master,  should  1 1* 
guessing  the  ItUl 

The  man  started  and  changed  colour.  "  1  di  :.'i  know  how  you  hart 
found  it  out,  sir,"  he  said  ;   "  but  I  can't  deny  you  have  guessed  right" 

"  If  von  will  let  me  hear  wliat  the  news  is,  1  will  take  the  respoasibilirr 
en  myself  of  telling  Mr.  Armadale." 

After  Mine  little  hesitation,  and  sonic  distrustful  consideration  on  bit 
side,   of  Midwinter's  face,  Richard  at  lust  i  I  on  himself  to 

What  he  had  heard  that  day  in  the  town. 

The    neva   of  Allan's   sudden    appearance   at  Thorpc-Ambr 
preceded  the  servant's  arrival  at  bis  destination  by  some  hours.  \\'\ 
lie  went,  he  found   his  master  the  subject  of  public  discussion. 

oioo  of  Allan's  conduct  among  the  leading  townspeople,  the  resiJetil 
gentry  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  principal  tenants  on  the  estate,  w*s 
i  luminously   unfavourable.      Only  the    daj  the    committee  fet 

managing  the  public  reception  of  the  new  squire  had  sketched  the  progress 
of  i  he  procession ;  had  settled  the  serious  question  of  the  triumphal  arche* ; 
and  bud  upppointcd  a  competent  person  to  solicit  subscriptions  for  die 
lings,  the  flowers,  the  feasting,  the  fireworks,  end  the  band.  In  less  than 
a  week  iiime,  the  money  could  ban  bc<  a  collected,  and  the  rector  would 
have  written  to  Mr.  Armadale  to  lix  the  day.  And  now,  by  Allan's  own 
waiting  to  honour  him,  had  been  ca*t  back  coo- 
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templaously  In  tlic  public  teeth  !  Everybody  tool  for  granted  (what  vol 
innately  true)  thai  bt  bad  received  private  information  of  the  con- 
templated proceeding*.  Everybody  declared  that  be  bad  purposely  Itolflo 
into  his  own  bouse  like  a  thief  in  the  night  (so  the  phrase  ran),  to  escape 
accepting  the  offered  civilities  of  bis  neighbours.  la  brief,  the  sensitive 
self-importance  of  the  little  town  was  wounded  to  the  quick;  and  of 
Allan's  once  enviable  position  in  the  estimation  of  the  neighbourhood  not 
m  vestige  remained. 

For  a  moment,  Midwin  the  lufwiiger  of  evil  tidings  in  silent 

i     That  moment  past,  the  sense  of  Allan'*  critical  po*iii 
him,  now  the  evil  was  known,  to  seek  tho  remedy. 

•'  Haa  the  little  you  baTe  wen  of  your  master,  Richard,  inclined  you  to 
like  hi ii 1 1 "  by  sake*). 

This  time,  the  man  answered  without  hesitation,  '•  A  pleasanter  and 
kinder  gcntlvmun  than  Mr.  Armadale  no  one  cotdd  wish  to  serve." 

"  If  yon   think   that,-' punned    Midwinter,  " you  won't  object  to  gj 
me  soma  information  which  will  help  your  master  to  set  bimwll'  right  with 

Lis  neighbour*.    Come  into  the  bou 

the  way  tato  tho  library,  and,  after  asking  the  necessary  ques- 
tions, took  down  in  writing  a  list  <>f  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  most. 
influential  persona  living  in  the  town  and  iu  neighbourhood.  This  done, 
he  rang  the  bell  for  the  head  footman,  having  previously  sent  Richard 
with  a  message  to  the  stables,  directing  an  open  carriage  to  be  ready  in  KD 
hour's  i 

"  When  the  late  Mr.  Bl.inch.-ird  went  out  to  make  calls  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, it  was  your  plncc  to  go  with  him,  was  it  not?"  he  asked,  will  D 
the  upper  servant  appeared.     "  Very  well.      He  ready  in  an  hour';: 
if  you  please,  to  go  out  with  Mr.  Armadale."     Having  given  that  order, 

■    I ■  again  «'0  his  way  back  to  Allun,  with  the  vi«iim 

his  band.     He  nailed  a  little  tadlj  as  he  descended  the  steps.     "Win. 
would  have  imagined,"  he  thought,  "  thai  my  ftotboj  it  ucc  of  the 

ways  of  gentlefolks,  would  be  worth  looking  back  at  one  day  for  Allan's 
sake?" 

1  lie  object  of  the  popular  odium  lay  innocently  slumbering  on   tin- 
grass,  wilb  his  garden  lint  0Y0T  his  DOM,  hJl  waistcoat  unbuttoned,  am 
trousers  wrinkled  half  way  up  bis  ritiisin  u  h<-d  leg*.     Midwinter  K>tt»ed 
him  without  hesitation,  and  reinomlca»ly  repeated  the  servant's  news. 

Allan  accepted  the  disclosure  thus  forced  on  him  without  the  slightest 

.rbancc  of  temper.     "  Oh,  hang  'em  !"  was  all  he  said.     "  Let's  have 
and'  •        niter  took  the  cigar  out  of  his  hand,  and,  in 

1  is  treating  the  in  in.  i   -jiously,  told  bun  in  plain  words  thai  M'  mum 
art  himself  right  with  bis  offended  neighbours  by  calling  on  thrm   |    ■ 
•anally  to  make  his  apologies.    Allan  sat  up  on  the  grass  in  astotiuhim  m  ; 
his  eyes  opened  wide  in  incredulous  dismay.     Did  Midwinter  positively 
meditate  forcing  him  into  a"chii  hat,"  a  inc.  Iv  btual 

coat,  and  a  clean  pair  of  gloves  I     Was  it  actually  in  contemplation  to 
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•hut  him  up  in  a  carriage,  with'  his  footman  on  tlio  box  and  bis  card-eass 
in  his  hand,  and  send  him  round  from  house  to  house,  to  tell  a  pack 
of  fool*  that  ho  bogged  th«ir  pardon  for  not  letting  them  make  a  public 
■how  of  him  ?  It'  anything  *©  outrageously  absurd  at  this  waa  really  to  be 
tl«iir,  it  could  not  be  done  thai  day,  at  any  rate.  Me  had  promised  to  go 
hack  to  the  charming  Milroy  at  the  cottage  and  to  take  Midwinter  with 
him.  What  earthly  need  had  he  of  the  good  opinion  of  tba  n  ■■Villi 
gen  toy  ?  The  only  friends  he  wanted  were  the  friends  he  had  got  already. 
Let  the  whole  neighbourhood  turn  its  back  on  him  if  it  liked — back  or 
lace  the  Squire  of  Thorpe- Ambrose  didn't  care  two  straws  about  it. 

After  allowing  him  to  run  on  in  this  way  until  his  whole-  Mock  of 
objections  was  exhausted,  Midwinter  wisely  tried  his  personal  influence 
next.  He  took  Allan  Jt.il*.  i-iimiatcly  by  tlio  hand.  "  I  tm  going  to  ask  s 
great  furour,"  he  said.  "  If  you  won't  call  on  these  people  for  your  own 
auke,  will  you  call  on  them  to  please  me?" 

Allan  delivered  himself  of  n  groan  of  despair,  stared  in  mute  surprise 
at  the  anxious  face  of  his  friend,  and  good-humonredly  gare  way.  As 
Midwinter  took  his  arm,  and  led  him  back  to  tbe  house,  he  looked  round 
with  rueful  eyes  at  tin1  Oattlo  hard  by,  placidly  whisking  their  tails  in  the 
pleasant  ahade.  **  Don't  mention  it  in  the  neighbourhood,"  he  Bud 
should  like  to  change  places  with  one  of  my  own  cows." 

Midwinter  left  him  to  dress,  engaging  to  return  when  the  carriage 
■was  at  the  door.  Allan's  toilette  did  not  promise  to  be  a  speedy  one.  JK 
began  it  by  reading  his  own  visiting  cards  ;  and  lie  advanced  it  a  second 
stage  by  looking  into  his  wardrobe,  and  devoting  the  resident  gentry  t« 
the  infernal  regions.  BtfeVG  1  •  >uld  diacovor  any  third  means  of  delay- 
ing his  own  proceedings,  the  necessary  pretext  was  unexpectedly  su; 
by  Richard's  appearance  with  a  note  in  his  hand.  The  messenger  had 
just  called  with  Mr.  Darch's  answer.  Allan  briskly  shut  up  the  ward- 
robe, and  gave  his  whole  attention  to  the  lawyer's  letter.  The  lawyer's 
letter  rewarded  him  by  the  following  lines  : — 

"  Sir, — I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  favour  of  to-day*" 
ti.iti I,  honouring  mo  with  two  proposals,  namely,  dm.  inviting  me  to  set  as 
your  legal  adviser,  and  ONE  inviting  me  to  pay  you  a  vi«it  at  your  house. 
In  reference  to  the  first  proposal,  I  beg  permission  to  decline  it  witk 
thanks.  With  regard  to  the  second  proposal,  I  have  to  inform  you  that 
circumstances  have  come  to  my  knowledge  relating  to  the  letting  of  th* 
cottage  at  Thorpe- Ambrose,  which  render  it  impossible  for  me  (in  justice 
to  my  self)  to  accept  your  invitation.  I  have  ascertained,  air,  that  roj 
offer  reached  you  nt  the  same  time  as  Major  Milroy*a;  and  that,  with 
both  proposals  thus  before  you,  you  gave  the  preference  to  a  total 
stranger,  who  addressed  you  through  a  house-agent,  over  a  man  who  lad 
faithMly  served  your  relatives  for  two  generations,  nnd  who  bad  been  the 
first  person  to  inform  you  of  the  moat  important  event  in  your  life.  After 
this  specimen  of  your  estimate  of  what  is  due  to  the  claims  of  comnvMi 
courtesy  and  common  justice,  I  cannot  flatter  myself  that  I  possess  aiy 


of  the  qualities  which  would  fit  tnc  to  take  ray  pluce  on  the  list  of  your 
friend*. — 1  remain,  »ir,  yonr  obedient  servant,  James  Dxncii ." 

"  Stop  the  messenger!  "  cried  Allan,  leaping  to  his  feet,  hi*  n: 
face  aflame  with  indignation.     "  Give  me  pen,  ink  and  paper  I     By  the 
Lord  Hurry,  they're  a  nice  set  of  people  in  these  parte;  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood is  in  a  conspiracy  to  bully  me  !  "     He  snatched  up  the  pen 
in  n  fine  frenzy  of  epistolary  inspiration.     "  Sir, — I  despise  you  and 

\t  thM   point  tbi  pa   made  a  blot,  and   tin-  writer  was 
mixed  with  a  momentary  hesitation.     "Too  strong,"  he  thought;  "I'll 
I  to  the  lawyer  in  his  own  cool  and  cutting  style."     He  began  again 
on  a  clean  sheet  of  paper.     "  Sir, — You  remind  me  of  an  Irish  bull. 
I  moan  that  story  in  Joe  Miller,  where  Pat  remarked,  in  the  hearing  of 
a  wag  hard  by,  that  '  the  reciprocity  was  all  on  one  side."     Your-  \ 
procity  i»  all  on  ont  ltd*.     You  take  the  prirUege  of  rufnsing  to  bl 
lawyer,  and  then  you  complain  of  ray  taking  the  privilege  of  refusing  to 
bo  your  landlord."     He  paused  fondly  over  those  lost  words.     "  Neat  I  " 
he  thought.     "  Argument  and  hard  lulling  both  in  one.     I  wonder  where 
my  knack  of  writing  comes  from  J  "     H«s  went  on,  and  finished  the  letter 
In  two  more  sentence*.     "  As  for  your  casting  ray  invitation  back  i: 
teeth,   I  beg  to  inform  ><!th  are  none  the  worse  for  it.     I  nn» 

My  glad  to  have  nothing  to  say  to  you,  either  in  the  capacity  of 
a  friend  or  a  tenant. — Allan  Awiadale."  He  nodded  cxultingly  at  hi* 
own  composition,  an  he  addressed  it  and  sent  it  down  to  the  messenger. 
"  Dareh's  hide  must  be  a  thick  one,"  he  said,  "  if  he  doesn'r  M  thai !  " 

The  sound  of  wheels  outside  suddenly  recalled  him  to  the  business  of 
the  day.  There  was  tho  carriage  waiting  to  take  him  on  his  round  of 
vials ;  and  there  was  Midwinter  at  hi*  poat,  pacing  to  and  fro  on  tin- 
drive.  "  Read  that,"  cried  Allan,  throwing  out  the  lawyer's  letter ; 
M  I'w  written  him  back  a  smasher." 

II.-  bustled  away  to  the  wardrobe  to  get  his  coat,  There  was  a 
Wonderful  change  in  him  ;  he  felt  little  or  no  reluctance  to  pay  the 
visits  now.  The  pleasurable  excitement  of  answering  Mr.  Dareh  hud 
pat  him  in  a  fine  aggressive  frame  of  mind  for  asserting  himself  in  the 
l.boarhood.  "  Whatever  else  they  may  say  of  me,  they  shan't  say 
I  was  afraid  to  face  them."  Hentod  red  hot  with  that  idea,  he  seised  his 
hat  and  gloves,  and,  hurrying  out  of  the  room,  met  Midwinter  in  the 
.  ah  the  lawyer's  letter  in  his  hand. 

"  Keep  Op  your  spirit*!"  irnd  Allan,  seeing  the  anxiety  in  Iim 
friend's   face,   and  misinterpreting   the  i.  ly.     "  If 

Dareh  can't  be  counted  on  to  send  us  a  helping  hand  into  tho  steward's 
office,  Pedgift  can." 

My  dear  Allan,  I  was  not  thinking  of  that;  I  was  thinking  of 
llr.  Dareh's  letter.  I  don't  defend  this  sour-tempered  man — bet  I  am 
afraid  we  must  admit  he  has  some  can**'  for  i  Pray  don't  give 

him  another  chance  i  •  you  in  the  wrong.     Where  is  your  answer 

to  hi« 
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"Gone!"    r.-plkd  Allan;  "I  always  Blrikc  whih  ft   hot— 

a  word  and  a  blow,  and  the  blow  first,  dial's  my  way.  Don't,  there'* 
a  dear  good  fellow,  don't  fidget  about  the  rtcward'a  books  and  the  rcnt- 
day.  Here!  here's  a  bunch  of  kcya  they  gave  me  last  night:  one  of 
them  opens  the  room  where  the  steward's  books  are;  go  in  and  read 
Qma  till  I  come  back.  I  give  you  my  sacred  word  of honour  I'll  settle  it 
all  with  Pedgift  before  you  see  me  again." 

"One  moment,"  interposed  Mill  winter,  stopping  him  MMhA 
hi*  way  out  to  the  carriage.  •'  I  say  nothing  against  Mr.  Pedgi/Va  fitness 
to  possess  your  confidence,  for  I  know  nothing  to  justify  me  in  distrusting 
him.  But  he  has  not  introduced  himself  to  your  notice  in  a  very  delicate 
way  ;  and  he  has  not  acknowledged  (what  is  quite  clear  to  my  tniml) 
that  he  knew  of  Mr.  Darch'*  unfriendly  feeling  towards  you  when  h< 
wrote.  Wait  a  little  before  you  go  to  this  stranger  ;  wait  till  we  can  talk 
it  over  together  to-night." 

"  Wait !  "  replied  Allan.  "  Haven't  I  told  you  that  I  always  strike 
while  the  iron's  hot  ?  Trust  my  eye  for  character,  old  boy ;  I'll  look 
Pedgilt  through  and  through,  and  act  accordingly.  Don't  keep  me  any 
longer,  for  heaven's  sake.  I'm  in  a  fine  humour  for  tackling  the  resided 
gentry ;  and  if  I  don't  go  at  once,  I'm  afraid  it  may  wear  off." 

With  that  excellent  reason  for  being  in  a  hurry,  Allan  boisterous!/ 
broke  away.  Before  it  was  possible  to  stop  him  again,  he  had  jumped 
into  the  carriage  and  had  left  the  house. 


ClIAl'TEtt   IV. 
TlIK  MAIlCIf  01'  Kvicxts. 

Mii»wiNTH<'-.  f;iri!  darkened  when  the  last  trace  of  the  carriage  had  dissp* 
ptuicd  iruiu  v'u-w.  "1  bare  done  my  Lett,"  he  said,  ua  he  turned  lists 
gloomily  into  the  house.  "  If  Mr.  Brock  himself  were  here,  Mr.  Bred 
ooold  do  do  moral" 

Qfl  looked  at  the  bunch  of  keys  width  Allan  had  thrust  into  his  hand, 
and  a  sudden  longing  to  put  himself  to  the  tort  orcr  the  steward's  books 
took  possession  of  his  sensitive  self-toi  men  ting  nature,  Inquiriofl  Lis  wst 
to  tlio  room  in  which  the  various  moveables  of  104  .-tv  ward's,  office  b*l 
l>eon  provisionally  phioed,  after  the  letting  of  the  cottage,  ho  sat  down  si 
the  desk, aud  tried  how  hi*  Own  unaided  capacity  would  guide  him  throng* 
the  business  records  of  the  Thorpe -Ambrose  estate.  Tho  result  espasrJ 
his  own  ignorance  unanswerably  before  his  own  eyes,  The  Ledgers 
l  «  ildcred  him;  the  Leases,  the  Plans,  and  even  the  Correspondence 
itself,  might  have  been  written,  fur  all  he  could  understand  of  them,  in  w 
unknown  tongue.  His  memory  reverted  bitterly  as  lie  left  the  room  again 
to  his  two  yearn'  solitary  self-instruction  iu  the  Shrewsbury  boob 
shop.     ':  If  1  could  only  have  worked  nt  a  business  !"  he  thought.    "U 
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I  could  only  have  known  that  the  company  of  Poets  and  Philosophers  «u 
company  too  high  for  a  vagabond  Ukc  BO  '  " 

lie  Kit  down  nlon  reat  lull ;  the  silence  of  it  fell  heavier  and 

heavier  on  bis  sinking  Rpirits ;  the  beauty  of  it  exasperated  him,  like  an 
insult  from  a  purse-proud  man.     "  Curse  the  place!"  lie  said,  anntc 
up  hie  hat  and  stick.     "  I  like  the  bleakest  hill-side  I  ew  r  -'>  ;.t  on,  better 
than  I  like  this  house  !'' 

lie  impatiently  descended  the  doorsteps,  and  stopped  on  the  drive, 
considering  by  which  direction  he  .should  leave  the  park  for  the  country 
ijrod  the  road  taken  by  the  carriage,  he  might  risk 
unsettling  Alhm  by  aeridmt.illy  meeting  him  in  the  town.  If  In-  went 
out  by  the  back  Kate,  he  knew  his  owu  nature  well  enough  to  douU  lti-a 
ability  to  pass  the  room  of  the  dream  without  entering  it  again.  But  one 
other  way  remained— the  way  which  lie  bad  taken,  and  then  abandoned 
again,  in  the  morning.     There  was  no  fear  of  disturbing  Allan  ami  ill •• 

vviihout  furtiiec  1 1  ■  —  i t ; 1 1 i ■  ■  1 1 .  UBdwintaz  Ml  forth 
thmugh  the  gardens  to  explore  die  open  country  on  that  aide  of  the  estate. 
Thrown  off  its  balance  by  the  events  of  the  day,  his  mind  was  full  of 
that  sourly -savage  resistance  to  tin'  inevitable  mlf-assertion  of  weal '  I 
amiably  deplored  by  the  prosperous  and  the  rich ;  so  bitterly  familiar  to 
unfortunate  and  the  poor.     "The   heather- hell  coats,  nothing!"  he 
thought,   looking   contemptuously  at   the  masses  of  me  and   batattihl 
flowers  that  surrounded  him ;   "  and  the  buttercups  and  daisies  are  as 
hi  as  the  beat  of  you!"     lie  followed  the  artfully-contrived  ovals  and 
squares  of  the  Italian  e/inlen,  withavagaiioiid  irnlili;  renci-  t..  the 
of  their  construction  and  the  ingenuity  of  their  design.     u  11.  ., 
pounds  a  foot  did  you.  cost?"  he  said,  looking  back  with  scornful  ei 
tbe  hut  path  as  he  left  it.     "Wind   nway  over   high   and  low  LL 
eft  af -walk  on  tl  ■«■  iiiutmt.ain-side,  if  you  can  I" 

Dtered  the  shrubbi  ry  which  Allan  had  entered  belVire  him;  crossed 
the  paddock  and  the  rustic  bridge  beyond ;  and  reached  the  major's 
cottage.  His  ready  mind  seized  tho  right  conclusion,  at  the  first  sight  of 
it;  and  he  stopped  before  the  garden  gate,  to  look  at  the  trim  little  n  «i- 

which  would  never  have  been  empty,  and  would  never  hare 
let,  but  for  Allan's  ill-advised  resolution  to  force  the  steward's  situation  on 
bis  fri- 

Tbe  summer  tii  inn;  the  summer  sir  was  faint  and  still. 

On  the  nppcr  and  the  lower  floor  of  tin-  cottage  the  windows  van 
open.     From  one  of  them,  on  the  upper  story,  the  sound  of  voices  ma 
startlingly  audible  in  the  quiet  of  the  park,  as  Midwinter  paused  o>> 

side  of  the  garden  enclosure.     The  voice  of  a  woman,  harsh,  high, 

and  angrily  complaining — a  voice  with  all  the  freshness  and  tho  melody 

gone,  and  with  nothing  but  the  liar  J  power  of  it  left— was  the  discordantly 

niinant  Bound,     Willi  it,  from  moment  to  moment,  than  mingled 

the  deeper  and  quieter  tones,  soothing  and  companionate,  of  the  voice  of 

h  the  distance  was  too  great  to  allow  Midwn. 
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tinguish  the  words  that  were  spoken,  be  felt  the  impropriety  of  remaining 
within  hearing  of  the  voice*,  and  at  once  (tipped  forward  to  continue  hi* 
walk.  At  the  tune  moment,  the  (ace  of  a  young  girl  (easily  recognizable 
o*  the  face  of  Miae  Milrov,  from  Allan's  description  of  her)  appeared  at 
DOB  window  of  the  room.  In  spite  of  himself.  Midwinter  panted  to 
look  at  her.  The  expreaaion  of  the  bright  young  face,  wliich  had  smiled 
so  prettily  00  Allan,  w*«  weary  iind  disheartened.  After  looking  eat 
nbeently  over  the  pork  the  suddenly  turned  her  heed  back  into  the  room; 
her  attention  having  been  apparently  struck  by  something  that  bed  jnst 
been  said  in  it.  "Oh,  mamma,  mamma,"  she  exclaimed  indignantly. 
"  how  oam  you  say  auch  things  1 "  The  words  were  spoken  close  to  the 
window;  they  reached  Midwinter's  cars,  and  hurried  him  away  before  he 
heard  more.  But  the  aelf-di«clo«ure  of  Major  Milroy's  domestic  pceitioa 
had  not  reached  its  end  yet  As  Midwinter  turned  the  oorner  of  die 
garden  fence,  a  tradesman's  boy  was  handing  a  parcel  in  at  the  wicket 
gate  to  the  woman  servant.  "  Well,"  said  the  boy,  with  the  irrepressible 
impudence  of  his  claw,  "how  is  the  missus?"  The  woman  lifted  ber 
to  box  Ids  vurs.  "  How  is  the  missus?"  she  repeated,  with  an  angry 
torn  of  her  head  as  the  boy  ran  off.  "  If  it  would  only  please  God  to  take 
the  missus,  it  would  be  a  blessing  to  everybody  in  the  house." 

No  such  ill-omened  shadow  as  this  had  passed  over  the  bright  doeoestir 
picture  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  cottage,  which  Allan's  enthusiasm  had 
painted  for  the  contemplation  of  his  friend.  It  was  plain  that  the  secret 
of  die  tenants  had  been  kept  from  the  landlord  so  far.  Bit*,  minutes  men 
of  walking  brought  Midwinter  to  the  park  gate*.  "  Am  I  fated  lo  set 
nothing  aud  hear  nothing  to-day  wliich  can  giro  me  heart  and  hope  tat 
the  future  ?"  he  thought,  as  he  angrily  swung  back  the  lodge  gale.  •'  Eren 
the  people  Allan  has  let  the  cottage  to,  are  people  whose  Uvea  ore  embittered 
by  a  household  misery  which  it  is  me  misfortune  to  have  found  out!" 

lie  took  tin-  first  road  that  lay  before  him,  and  walked  on,  noticing 
immersed  in  his  own  thoughts.  More  than  an  hour  passed  before 
the  necessity  of  turning  baok  entered  his  mind.  As  soon  as  the  ides 
occurred  to  him,  he  consulted  his  watch,  and  determined  to  retrace  ltit 
steps,  so  as  to  be  at  the  house  in  good  time  to  meet  Allan  on  his  return. 
Tin  minutes  of  walking  brought  him  back  to  a  point  ut  which  three  roads 
nut ;  and  one  moment's  observation  of  the  place  satisfied  bin  that  he  had 
entirely  failed  to  notice,  nt  the  time,  by  which  of  like  three  roads  he  h»d 
advanced.     No  aign-jiost  was  to  be  seen  ;   the  country  on  I  -was 

lonely  end  flat,  intersected  by  broad  drains  and  ditches.  Cattle  were 
grazing  here  and  there ;  and  a  windmill  rose  in  the  distance  above  tit 
pollard  willows  that  fringed  the  low  horizon.  But  not  a  house  was  u>  1" 
sees,  and  not  a  human  creature  appeared  on  the  visible  perspective  of  any 
one  of  the  three  roadH.  Midwinter  glanced,  hock  in  tho  only  directk*> 
left  to  look  at — the  direction  of  the  road  along  which  he  had  just  been 
walking.  There,  to  his  relief,  was  the  figure  of  a  man,  rapidly  adranciiig 
towards  him,  of  whom  he  could  ask  his  w.ny. 


•a  moving 
brilliant  white  surface  of  the  sun-l 
lean,  elderly,  miserably  respectable  man.  lie  wore  a  poor  old  black  dresa- 
ooat,  and  u  cheap  brown  wig,  which  made  no  pretence  of  being  his  own 
natural  hair.  Short  black  trousers  clung  like  attached  old  servants  round 
his  wizen  legs;  and  rusty  black  gaiters  hid  nil  they  could  of  his  knobbed 
ungainly  feet.  Black  crape  added  its  mite  to  the  decayed  and  dingy 
wretchedness  of  his  old  beaver  hat ;  black  mohair  in  the  obsolete  form  of 
n  stock,  drearily  encircled  Lib  neck  and  rose  as  high  as  his  haggard  jaw  s. 
The  one  morsel  of  colour  he  carried  about  him,  was  a  lawyers  bag  of 
blue  serge  as  lean  and  limp  as  himself.  The  one  attractive  feature  in  his 
clean-shaven,  weary  old  face,  was  a  neat  n.t  gf  ti-.-th — teeth  (as  honest 
as  his  wig),  which  said  plainly  to  all  inquiring  eyes,  "Wo  paw  our  iiighu 
on  bis  looking-glass,  and  our  days  in  his  mouth." 

All  the  little  blood  in  the  man's  body  faintly  reddened  his  flcahl&M 
cheeks  as  Midwinter  advanced  to  meet  him,  and  asked  the  way  to  Thorpe- 
Ambrose.  His  weak  watery  eyea  looked  hither  and  thither  in  a  bewilder- 
ment painful  to  see.  If  he  had  met  with  a  lion  instead  of  a  man,  and  if 
the  few  words  addressed  to  him  had  been  words  expressing  a  threat 
instead  of  a  question,  he  could  hardly  have  looked  more  confused  and 
alarmed  than  he  looked  now.  For  the  first  time  in  Mi  life,  Midwinter 
saw  his  own  shy  uneasiness  in  the  presence  of  strangers  reflected,  with 
tenfold  intensity  of  nervous  suffering,  in  the  face  of  another  man — and 
that  man  old  enough  to  be  bis  father. 

'•  Which  do  you  please  to  mean,  sir — the  Town  or  the  House?  I  beg 
your  pardon  for  asking,  but  they  both  go  by  the  same  name  in  these 
parts." 

He  spoke  with  a  timid  gentleness  of  tone,  on  ineratiatory  smile,  and 
an  anxious  courtesy  of  manner,  oil  distressingly  suggestive  of  his  Mag 
accustomed  to  receive  rough  answers  in  exchange  for  bin  own  politeness, 
from  the  persons  whom  be  habitually  addressed. 

^"  I  was  not  aware  that  both  the  House  and  the  Town  went  by  the 
tame  name,"  said  Midwinter:  "I  meant  the  House."  He  Instinctively 
conquered  his  own  shyness  as  he  answered  in  those  words;  speaking  with 
a  cordiality  of  manner  which  was  very  rare  with  him  in  his  intercourse 
with  strangers. 

»Thc  man  of  miserable- respectability  seemed  to  feel  the  warm  return  of 
his  own  politeness  gratefully:  he  brightened  and  took  a  little  courage, 
lean  forefinger  pointed  eagerly  to  the  right  road.  "  That  way,  «u," 
he  said,  "and  when  you  come  to  two  roads  next,  please  tako  the  left  one  of 
the  two.  I  am  iiorry  I  have,  business  the  other  way — T  mean  in  the  town. 
I  should  have  been  happy  to  go  with  you,  and  show  you.  Fine  summer 
weather,  sir,  for  walking  ?  You  can't  mi  so  your  wny  if  you  keep  to  the 
left  Oh,  don't  mention  it  1  I'm  afraid  I  have  detained  you,  sir.  I  wish 
you  a  pleasant  walk  hack,  and — good  morning." 

By  the  time  he  had  niadu  au  end  of  speaking  (under  an  impression 
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apparently  that  tbe  more  he  talked  the  more  polite  he  would  be)  he  ! 
lott  his  courage  again,  lie  darted  away  down  hia  own  ruad,  aa  if 
Midwinter's  attempts  to  thank  him,  involved  a  ■liai  of  trials  too  terrible 
to  confront.  In  two  minute*  more,  his  Mack  retreating  figure  had  leaseixd 
in  tbe  distance  till  it  looked  again,  what  it  had  once  looked  already,  a 
moving  blot  on  the  brilliant  white  surface  of  the  sun-brightened  road. 

The  man  ran  strangely  in  Midwinter'*  thought*  while  ho  took  his  way 
back  to  the  house.  He  was  at  a  lots  to  account  (or  it.  It  never  occurred 
to  him  that  he  might  have  been  insensibly  re  Blinded  of  himself,  when  lie 
saw  the  plain  traces  of  past  misfortune  and  present  nervous  suffering  in  ike 
poor  wretch's  face.  lie  blindly  resented  his  own  perverse  interest  in  this 
chance  foot-psmenger  on  the  high  road,  a*  he  had  resented  all  else  that 
bad  happened  to  hfaB  sinci-  the  beginning  of  the  day.  "Have  1  madu 
another  unlucky  discovery?"  he  asked  himself  impatic.it  I  v.  ".Shall  I 
this  man  again,  I  wonder  ?  who  can  he  be  ?  " 

Time  wna  to  answer  both  those  questions  before  many  day*  more  I 
passed  over  the  inquirer's  head. 


Allan  had  not  returned  whan  Midwinter  reached  the  house. 
liad  lmj>]Hui<l  but  the  arrival  of  a  message  of  apology  from  the 
"  Major  Milroy's  compliments,  and  he  was  sony  that  Mrs.  Milroy's  illnea 
would  prevent  his  receiving  Mr.  Armadale  thnt  day."  It  was  plain  thai 
Mrs.  Milroy'a  occasional  fits  of  suffering  (or  of  ill-temper)  erected  no  mere 
transitory  disturbance  of  the  tranquillity  of  the  household.  Drawing  tab 
Baton)  inference,  after  what  ho  had  himself  heard  at  the  cottage  near!/ 
throe  bfiun  since,  Midwinter  withdrew  into  the  library  to  wait  patieallr 
among  the  books  until  his  friend  came  back. 

It  was  past  six  o'clock,  Watt)  ibt  well-known  hearty  voice  was  heard 
i  in  the  hall.     Allan  hurst  into  the  library,  in  a  state  of  irrepr*«wM« 
excitement,  ami  pushed  Midwinter  back  unceremoniously  into  llie  chair 
I1..111  whiob  I"'  wna  just  rifling,  heforo  he  could  attar  ft  word. 

"  Here'x  a  mldle  for  you,  old  boy !  "  Qtiad  AJltB.  u  Why  am  I  like  lh» 
n  nd<  m  manager  of  the  Augean  slab!  Hercules  was  colled  in  to 

sweep  the  litter  out  ?      Because  I  have  had  my  place  to  keep  up,  and  fr* 
gone  and  made  an  infernal  mess  of  it  I      Why  don't  you  laugh  ?    By 
George,  he  doesn't  see  the  point  !     Lct'i  try  again.      Why  am  I  like  th< 
nj  manager? " 

"For  God's  sake,  Allan,  be  serious  for  a  momenl !  "  interposed  Mid- 
winter. "  You  don't  know  how  anxious  I  am  to  hear  if  you  ber# 
recovered  the  good  opinion  of  your  neighbour 

"  That's  juet  what  the  riddle  wna  intended  to  111  yon  !  "  rejoined 
Allan.  "But  if  yon  will  have  it  in  ao  many  words,  my  own  iniprcniatrm 
is  that  vim  would  have  done  better  not  to  disturb  me  undrr  that  tree  iu 
the  parki  I've  been  calculating  it  to  a  nicety,  and  I  beg  to  inforu- 
tluit  I  have  Mink  exactly  three  degrees  lower  in  the  estimation  of  lb* 
resident  gantry  since  I  had  the  plcastirc  of  seeing  you  last." 
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"  You  trill  hare  your  joke  on!,"  Mid  Midwinter,  bitterly.     '« "Well,  if 
I  can't  laugh,  I  can  I 

"  U  i- How,  I'm  not  joking  ;   I  really  mean  what  I  say.       You 

■ball  hear  what  happened — you  shall  have  a  report  in  full  of  mv  first 
visit.  It  will  do,  1  can  promise  you,  as  a>  sample  for  ull  the  rest.  Mm! 
this,  in  the  first  place,  I've  pone  wrong,  with  the  beat  pout!  .  io-o*. 

When  I  started  for  these  visits,  I  OWB  I  was  angry  with  tliat  oW  brute  of 
a  lawyer,  and  I  certainly  had  11  notion  of  carrying  things  with  a  bigb  bod 
But  it  wore  off  somehow  on  the  road  ;  and  the  first  family  I  called  OB,  i 
wi  nt  in  as  I  tell  you  with  the  bent  possible  intention*.  Oh  dear,  dear ! 
there  was  the  some  spiek -and -span  reception  room  for  mo  to  wait  in,  with 
•at  conservatory  beyond,  which  I  saw  ngain  and  again  and  again  at 
eray  Dtbcx  boOM  1  wont  to  afterwards.  There  was  the  same  choice 
selection  of  books  for  me  to  look  at — a  religious  book,  a  book  about  tin- 
Duke  of  Wellington,  a  book  about  sporting,  nnd  a  book  about  nothing  in 
particular,  beautifully  illuitrated  with  pictures.  Down  came  papa  with 
his  nice  white  hair,  and  mamma  with  ber  nice  lace  cap  ;  down  came  young 
and  ihe  straw-coloured  whiskers,  and  young  Miss 
with  the  plump  cheeks  and  the  large  petticoats.  Don't  suppose  there  wss 
the  least  unfriendliness  on  my  side;  I  always  began  with  them  in  the  same 
way — I  insisted  on  shaking  hands  all  round.  That  staggered  tin m  t  • 
begin  with.  When  I  came  to  the  sore  subject  next — the  subject  of  the 
public  reception— I  gire  you  my  word  of  honour  I  took  the  greatest 
possible  pains  with  my  apologies.  It  hadn't  the  slightest  effect  ;  th< 
my  spologim  in  at  one  car  and  out  at  the  other,  and  then  waited  to  hear 
more.  Some  men  would  have  been  disheartened :  1  tried  another  way 
with  them  ;  I  addressed  myself  to  the  master  of  the  house,  and  put  it 
pleasantly  next.     'The  fsct  is,'  I  said,  '  I  wanted  to  escape  the  spe. 

-my  getting  up,  you  know,  and  telling  you  to  your  face,  you're  the 
best  of  men,  and  I  beg  to  propose  your  health;  and  you're  getting  up, 
and  telling  mo  to  my  face,  I'm  the  best  of  men,  and  you  beg  to  thank 
and  so  on,  man  after  man,  praising  each  other  nnd  pestering  each  other  all 

I  the  tabic.'  'J  hat'*  how  I  put  it.  in  an  easy,  light-handed,  t 
tiocing  sort  of  way.  Do  you  think  any  of  them  tool  it  in  the  same 
Not  one  I  It's  my  belief  they  had  got  their  i]>ccchcs 
ready  for  the  reception,  with  the  dags  and  tho  dowers,  and  tliat  they're 
secretly  angry  with  me  for  stopping  their  open  mouths  just  as  they  were 
ready  to  begin.     Anyway,  v.  Ii.-n.v.  >  to  the  matter  of  the  speechi- 

fying (whether  tiny  touched  it  first  or  I),  down  I  fell  iu  their  estimation 
tho  first  of  those  three  steps  I  told  you  of  just  now.  Don't  suppose  I 
made  no  efforts  to  get  up  again  t  I  made  desperate  efforts.  I  found 
thsy  were  all  anxious  to  know  what  sort  of  lift  i  bud  led  before  I  came 
i  |»e- Ambrose  property,  and  1  did  my  best  to  satisfy  them. 
And  what  came  ©f  that,  do  you  think?  Hang  mo,  if  I  didn't  disappoint 
them  fur  the  second  tune!  Whin  tluy  found  out  that  I  had  actually 
been    to   Eton  or    11. in.  w,  or  Oxford  or   Cambridge,  Uicy  were 
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quite   dumb  with  Mtoniriwrt.     I  lkaey   they   thought  •«   »   scrt  of 
I  *.     At  any  rate,  they  all  froze  up  again — and  down  1  fell  the  second 
step  in  their  estimation.     Never  mind  I     1  tun't  to  be  beaten  ;  I  had 
pranked  yon  to  do  my  beat,  and  1  did  iL     I  tried  cheerful  small-Uik 
about  the  neighbourhood  next.     The  women  said  nothing  in  particular ; 
the  men,  to  mj  unutterable  astonishment,  all  began  to  oondole  with  n»r. 
1  ahoutdn-'t  be  able  to  find  a  pack  of  hounds,  they  aaid,  within  twenty 
mika  of  my  house ;  and  they  thought  it  only  right  to  prepare  me  for  the 
diagraoefully  careless  manner  is  which  the  Thorpe-Ambrose  cotcxi  had 
been  preserved.     I  let  them  go  on  condoling  with  me,  and  then  what  da 
yon  think  I  did  ?     I  put  my  loot  in  it  again.     '  Ob,  don't  take  that  u> 
heart  I  '  I  laid  ;  •  J  don't  care  two  atrawa  about  hunting  or  shooting,  either. 
When  I  meet  with  a  bird  in  tny  walk,  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  feel  eager 
to  kill  it — I  rather  like  to  see  the  bird  flying  about  and  enjoying  itseJf.' 
You  ahould  hare  seen  their  faces  I     They  had  thought  me  a  sort  of  outlaw 
before ;  now  they  evidently  thought  me  mad.     Dead  silence  fell  upon  them 
all ;  and  down  1  tumbled  the  third  step  in  the  general  estimation.     It  wai 
just  the  same  at  the  next  house,  and  the  next,  and  the  next.     The  derl 
possessed  us  all,  I  think.     '  It  would  come  out,  now  in  onu  way  aad  no* 
in  another,  that  1  couldn't  make  speeches — that  I  had  been  brought  117 
without  n  university  education — and  that  I  could  enjoy  a  ride  on  hone- 
back  without  galloping  aAcr  a  wretched  stinking  fox  or  a  poor  distracts*1 
Utile  hare.     Those  three  unlucky  defect*  of  mine  arc  not  excused,  it 
seems,  in  a  country  gentleman  (especially  when  he  has  dodged  a  public 
reception  to  begin  with).     1  think  I  got  on  best,  ujion  the  whole,  with  tkt 
wires  and  daughters.     The  women  and  I  always  fell,  sooner  or  later, so 
the  subject  of  Mrs.  Blanchard  and  her  niece.     We  invariably  agmd  tail 
they  had  done  wisely  in  going  to  Florence  ;  and  the  only  reason  we  kid 
to  give  for  our  opinion  was — that  we  thought  their  minds  would  be  dc**- 
fitcd  after  their  sad  bereavement,  by  the  contemplation  of  the  masterpiece!  of 
luilian  Art.     Every  one  of  the  ladies — I  solemnly  declare  it — at  evsrjf 
house  I  went   to,  enmc   sooner  or  later  to  Mrs.  nnd  Miss  Blanchard'* 
bereavement,  and  the  masterpiece*  nf  Italian  Art.     What  we  should  hm 
done  without  that  bright  idea  to  help  us,  I  really  don't  know.     The  «■* 
pleasant  thing  at  any  of  the  visits  was  when  we  all  shook   our  headi 
together,  and  declared  that  the  masterpieces  would  console  tlicm.     As  fix 
tl .'•  rest  of  it,  there's  only  one  thing  more  to  be  said.     What  I  might  U 
in  other  places  I  don't  know — I'm  the  wrong  man  in  the  wrong  paw 
here.     Let  mo  muddle  on  for  the  future  in  my  own  way,  with  my  own 
few  friends  ;  nnd  ask  me  anything  else  in  the  world,  as  long  as  you  desrt 
ask  me  tn  make  nny  mure  calls  on  my  neighbours." 

With  that  characteristic  request,  Allan's  report  of  his  exploring  «*- 
pedition  among  the  resident  gentry  cauie  to  a  close.  For  a  mou»e:t 
Midwinter  remained  ailent.  He  had  allowed  Allan  to  run  on  from  first 
to  Ioai  without  uttering  a  word  on  hia  side.  The  disastrous  result  cf  the 
visits — coming  after  what  had  happened  earlier  in  the  day  ;  and  threat- 
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uning  Allan,  aa  il  did,  with  exclusion  from  all  local  sympathies  nt  the  very 
outs*!  of  hit  load  ana — had  broken  down  Midwinter**  power  of  reacting 
the  stealthily-depressing  influence  of  hia  own  aupwatition.  It  was  with  U 
effort  that  he  now  looked  up  at  Allan ;  it  was  with  an  eOort  lLat  he  roused 
himself  to  answer. 

•'  1:  - 1 .  n.  11  l>c  as  you  wish,"  he  said,  quietly.    "lam  sorry  for  what  has 
happened — but  I  am  not  the  leas  obliged  to  you,  Allan,  for  having  douc 
I  a»ked  you."' 

His  bead  sank  on  hia  breast ;  and  the  fatalist  resignation  ivi 
otice  already  quieted  him  on  board  tho  Wreck,  now  quieted  him  again. 
"  What  mutt  be,  will  be,"  be  thought  once  more.     "  What  have  I  to  do 
with  the  future  and  what  has  lie  ?  " 

"Cheer  up  1 "  said  Allan.  "  Your  affairs  are  in  a  thriving  condition 
at  any  rate.  I  paid  one  pleasant  visit  in  the  town,  which  I  haven't  told 
you  of  yet.  Ire  seen  Pedgift,  and  Pedgift'a  son,  who  help*  him  in  the 
office.  They're  the  two  jolliest  lawyers  J  ever  met  with  in  my  lile — and 
■baft  more,  ihey  cau  produce  the  very  mau  you  want  to  teach  you  the 
Btcwurd's  business." 

Midwinter  looked  up  quickly.  Distrust  of  Allan's  discovery  was 
plainly  written  in  liia  face  already;  but  ho  said  nothing. 

'♦  J  thought  of  you,"  Allan  proceeded,  "  as  soon  aa  the  two  Pedgifts  and 
I  had  had  a  glass  of  wine  all  round  to  drink  to  our  friendly  connection.  The 
finest  sherry  I  ever  tasted  iu  ray  life;  I've  ordered  some  of  tho  same — but 
that's  cot  the  question  just  now.  In  two  words  I  told  these  vn 
fellows  your  difficulty,  and  in  two  seconds  old  PedgiA  lUlHalllnnl  all 
about  it.  '  I  havo  got  the  man  in  my  office,'  he  said,  '  and  before  the 
audit-day  comes,  I'll  place  him  with  the  greatest  pleasure  at  your  friend's 
eusposah' " 

At  this  last  announcement,  Midwinter's  distrust  found  its  expression 
in  words.  He  questioned  Allan  unsparingly.  The  man's  name,  it  appeared, 
was  li  ash  wood.  Ha  had  been  sonic  time  (how  long,  Allan  could  not 
remember)  in  Mr.  PedgiA'*  service.  He  had  hern  previously  steward  to  a 
Norfolk  gentleman  (name  forgotten)  in  the  westward  district  of  die  county. 
He  bad  lost  the  steward's  place,  through  some  domestic'  trouble,  in  con- 
nection with  hia  son,  the  precise  nature  of  which  Allan  was  not  able 
to  specify.  PodgiA  vouched  for  him,  and  Pedgift  would  send  him  to 
Thorpe- Ambrose  two  or  three  days  before  the  rent-day  dinner.  He  could 
not  be  spared,  for  office  reasons,  before  that  time.  There  was  no  need  to 
fidget  about  it  ;  PedgiA  laughed  at  the  idea  of  there  being  any  difficulty 
with  the  tenant*.  Two  at  three  days'  work  over  the  steward's  books 
with  a  man  to  help  Midwinter  who  practicully  understood  that  sort  of 
thing,  would  put  him  all  right  for  tho  audit;  and  tho  other  business  would 
keep  till  afterwards. 

"  Have  you  seen  this  Mr.  Bashwood  yourself,  Allan?  "  asked  Mid- 
winter, still  obstinately  on  his  guard. 

"No,"   replied  Allan;    "ho  was  out — oat  with  the  bag,  as  young 
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Pedgut  called  it.  They  nil  me  l»e "s  a  decent  elderly  man.  A  link 
Woken  by  hi*  troubles,  and  a  little  apt  to  be  nervous  and  confused  in  lik 
wanner  with  stranger* ;  bat  thoroughly  competent  and  thoroughly  to  be 
depended  on — thoae  are  PedgiiYa  own  word*." 

Midwinter  paused  and  considered  a  little,  with  a  new  interest  in  die 
subject.  The  strange  man  whom  he  had  just  heard  described,  and  tl* 
strange  man  of  whom  he  had  asked  his  waj  where  the  threw  roadt  met, 
were  remarkably  like  each  other.  Was  this  another  link  in  the  fat- 
lengthening  chain  at  events  1  Midwinter  grew  doubly  determined  to  b« 
careful,  as  the  bare  doubt  that  il  might  be  au  passed  through  his  mind. 

"  When  Mr.  Biuhwood  comes,''  be  said,  "  will  you  let  me  net  hist, 
and  rpcak  to  him,  before  anything  definite  is  done  ?  " 

•'  Of  course  I  will ! "  rejoined  Allan.     lie  stopped  and  looked  at  hu 

watch.  "  And  I'll  tell  yon  what  I'll  do  for  you,  old  boy,  in  the  meantm*.'' 

he  added ;  "  I'll  introduce  you  to  the  prettiest  girl  in  Norfolk  I     Tber»*» 

just  time  to  run  orcr  to  .the  cottage  before  dinner.     Come  along,  and  be 

I  to  Mm*  Milroy." 

•-  V«ni  can't  introduce  me  to  Mia  Milroy  to-day,"  replied  Midwiatrr: 
and  he  repeated  the  message  of  apology  which  had  been  brought  from  la* 
major  that  afternoon.  Allan  was  surprised  and  disappointed  ;  but  he  wu 
not  to  be  foiled  in  his  resolution  to  advance  himself  in  the  good  graces 
of  the  inliabitanu  of  the  cottage.  After  a  little  consideration  he  hit  oo  * 
means  of  turning  the  present  adverse  circumstances  to  good  account.  "Ill 
show  a  proper  anxiety  lor  Mrs.  Milroy 's  recovery,"  lie  said  gravel; • 
"  I'll  send  her  a  basket  of  strawberries,  with  my  best  respects,  to-motwa 
morning." 

Nothing  mora  happened  to  mark  the  end  of  that  first  day  in  the  aee 
house. 

The  one  noticeable  event  of  the  next  day  was  another  disclosure  J 
Mrs.  Milroy  s  infirmity  of  temper.     Ilalf-an-hour  after  Allan's  basket  rf 

stmwberries  bu>l   I n   delivered  at  the  collage,  it  was  returned  to  ain 

intnet  (by  the  bauds  of  the  invalid  lady's  nurse),  with  n  short  and  sharp 
message,  shortly  and  sharply  delivered.  "  Mrs.  Milroy's  compliments,  ml 
thanks.  Btrawbtelhw  invariably  disagreed  with  her."  If  this  curious); 
petulant  acknowledgment  of  an  act  of  politeness  was  intended  to  irritate 
Allan,  it  MM  entirely  in  accomplishing  its  object.     Instead  of  bring 

.1.(1  with  lhc  mother,  he  sympathized  with  the  daughter,  "Poor 
little  thing,"  WM  all  he  said,  "  *ho  must  have  a  hard  life  of  it  with  «kh 
a  mother  as  that  1 " 

hM  m  die  cottage  himself  later  in  the  day,  but  Miss  Milroy 
was  not  to  be  seen  ;  she  was  engaged  upitairs.  The  major  received  *w 
visitor  in  his  working  apron — far  n  niwrawl  in  his  wonderM 

. ,  tad  far  less  readily  accessible  to  outer  influences  thnu  AlLin  has" 
Men  him  at  th<  >  Si  >  Interview.    Ilia  manner  was  as  kind  an  before;  tot 
net  n  word  more  could  be  extracted  from  him  on  the  subject  of  his  wifr, 
that  Mrs.  Milroy  "li.nl  not  improved  since  yesterday." 
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The  two  next  days  passed  quietly  and  uneventfully.     Allan  poi  I 
in   making  liis  inquiries  at  die  cottage;   but  all  he  saw  of  the  m 
daughter  was  a  glimpse  of  her  on   one  occasion,   at  a  window  on   the 
bed-room   floor.      Nothing   more   was    heard    from    Mr.    Pedgift;    and 
Mr.   Baahwood's  appearance  was  Mil!   delayed      Midwinter  declined   to 
move  in  the  mutter  until  time  enough  had  passed  to  allow  of  his  first 
hearing  from  Mr.  Brock,  in  answer  to  the  letter  which  1j ■■  had  addressed 
to  the  rector  on  the  night  of  hia  arrival  at  Thorpe  -Ambrose,     lb   M 
unusually  ailent  and  quiet,  mid  passed  most  of  hh  hours  in  tlie  library 
among   the   books.     Tho  time  wore  on   wearily.     The  resident  gentry 
acknowledged  Allan'a  visit  by  formally  leaving  their  cords.     Nobody 
came  near  the   house  afterward*;    tho  weather  waa  monotonously  fine. 
Allan    grew    a   litde  restless    and    dissatisfied.      He    began   to    resent 
Mrs.  Milroy's  illness ;  ho  began  to  think  regretfully  of  his  deserted  yacht. 

The  next  day — the  twentieth — brought  some  news  with  it  from  tho 
outer  world.  A  message  was  delivered  from  Mr.  Pedgift,  announcing 
that  hia  clerk,  Mr.  Bashwood,  would  personally  present  himself  at  Thorpe- 
Ambrose  mi  the  following  day  ;  and  a  letter  in  answer  to  Midwinter  was 
received  from  Mr.  Brock. 

The  letter  was  dated  the  18th,  and  the  news  which  it  contained  rained, 
not  Allan's  spirits  only,  but  Midwinter's  an  well.  On  the  day  on  which 
he  WTote,  Mr.  Brock  announced  that  he  was  about  to  journey  to  London  ; 
having  been  summoned  thither  on  business  connected  with  tho  interests 
of  a  sick  i.  whom  he  stood  in  the  position  of  trustee.     The  busi- 

ness completed,  ho  had  good  hope  of  finding  one  or  other  of  his  clerical 
Is  in  the  metropolis  who  would  be  able  and  willing  to  do  duty  for 
him  at  the  rectory;  and,  in  that  case,  he  trusted  to  travel  on  from  London 
to  Thorpe- Ambrose  in  a  week's  time  or  less.  Under  these  circumstances, 
he  would  leave  tho  majority  of  the  subjects  ou  which  Midwinter  hud 
written  to  him  to  be  discussed  when  they  met.  but  as  time  might  be  of 
i  ranee,  in  relation  to  tho  stewardship  of  the  Thorpe-Ambrose  estate, 
he  would  say  at  once  that  he  saw  no  reason  why  Midwinter  ihoald  not 
apply  his  mind  to  learning  tho  steward's  duties,  and  should  not  succeed  in 
rendering  bimstdf  invaluably  serviceable  in  that  way  to  the  interest*  of 
hia  friend. 

Leaving  Midwinter  reading  and  re-reading  the  rector's  cheering  letter, 
■a  if  he  was  bent  on  getting  every  sentence  in  it  by  heart,  Allan  went  out 
rather  earlier  than  usual,  to  make  his  daily  inquiry  at  the  cottage — or,  in 
er  words,  to  make  n  fourth  attempt  at  improving  his  acquaintance  with 
Miss  Milroy.  The  day  had  begun  encouragingly,  and  i-neouragingly  it 
■eemed  destined  to  go  on.  When  Allan  turned  the  corner  of  tho  second 
shrubbery,  and  entered  the  little  paddock  where  he  and  the  major's 
daughter  had  first  met,  there  waa  Miss  Milroy  herself  loitering  to  and  fro 
oa  the  grass,  to  all  appearance  on  the  watch  for  somebody. 

She  gave  a  little  atart  when  Allan  appeared,  and  came  forward  without 
hesitation  to  meet  him.     She  was  riot  in  her  best  looks.     Her  rosy  com- 
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plcxion  had  suffered  under  confinement   to   the  house,  and   a   miffed 
■Jill— lull  loaded  her  pretty  face. 

••  I  hardly  know  how  to  confess  il,  Mr.  Armadale,"  jjie  said,  rpeaking 
c*ffi>rly,  before  Allan  could  utter  a  word,  "  but  I  certainly  rentured  hat 
this  morning,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  with  yoa.  I  have  been  very  tnnea 
distressed— I  hare  only  jn»t  heard,  by  accident,  of  the  manner  in  which 
mamma  received  the  present  of  fruit  you  ao  kindly  sent  to  her.  Will  you 
try  to  excuse  her?  She  has  been  miserably  ill  for  year*,  and  she  is  rot 
always  quite  herself.  After  your  being  so  very  very  kind  to  mo  (and  to 
papa),  I  really  could  not  help  Mealing  out  here  in  the  hope,  of  seeing  yea, 
and  telling  you  how  sorry  I  was.  Pray  forgive  and  forget,  Mr.  Annadah 
—pray  do  1 "  Her  voice  faltered  over  the  last  words,  and,  in  her  eager- 
ness to  make  her  mother's  peace  with  him,  she  laid  her  hand  on  hi*  arm. 

Allan  was  himself  a  little  confused.  Her  earnestness  took  him  by 
surprise,  and  her  fvidctlt  BOtY*ietion  that  ho  had  been  offended,  hotatstfr 
distressed  him.  Not  knowing  what  else  to  do,  ha  followed  his  instiaek, 
and  possessed  himself  of  her  bond  to  begin  with. 

••  |£y  tai  Miss  Milroy,  il  run  lay  *  vrord  more  you  will  distress  sm 
next,"  he  rijniu.il,  unronm-iouidy  pressing  her  hand  closer  and  closer,  in 
the  embarrassment  of  the  moment.  "I  never  was  in  the  least  ofiersW; 
I  made  allowances — upon  my  honour  I  did — for  poor  Mrs.  Milroy  a  ilrseav 
OtTended  1 "  cried  Allan,  reverting  energetically  to  the  old  complimeotur 
strain.  "  I  should  like  to  have  my  basket  of  fruit  sent  back  every  day— 
if  I  ronJd  only  he  sure  of  it*  bringing  yon  out  into  the  paddw*  the  first 
tiling  In  the.  morning." 

Some  of  Miss  Milroy  a  missing  colour  began  to  appear  again  in  k« 
cheeks.  "  i  il,,  Mj  Armadnle,  there  is  really  no  end  to  your  kindta*," 
she  said;  "you  don't  know  how  you  relievo  me  I"  81ms  paused;  her 
spirits  rallied  with  ns  happy  a  readiness  of  recovery  as  if  they  had  hen 
the  spirits  of  a  child  ;  and  her  native  brightness  of  temper  sparkled  sfUi 
ii,  l>.  ~  .,,•»,  as  she  looked  up,  shyly  smiling  in  Allan's  face.  "Don't  yea 
think,"  she  asked  di  •mnrely,  "that  it  is  almost  time  now  to  let  go  of  taj 
hand?" 

Hwlf  eyes  met.  Allan  followed  his  instincts  for  the  second  tttsfc 
InMiad  of  releasing  her  hand,  he  lifted  it  to  bil  Una  and  kissed  It.  All 
the  missing  tints  of  the  rosier  sort  returned  to  Miss  Milroya  complexion  oo 
the  instant.     She  snatched  away  her  hand  as  if  Allan  had  burn; 

"I'm  suro  that's  wrong,  Mr.  Armadale/1  aha  said — and  turned  hrr 
head  aside  quickly,  for  she  was  smiling  in' spite  of  herself. 

"  I  meant  it  as  an  apology  for — for  holding  your  hand  too  leaf," 
stammered  Allan.     "  An  apology  can't  bo  wrong— can  it?  " 

There  are  occasions  (though  not  many)  when  the  female  mind  »o-u- 
rato.ly  appreciates  an  appeal  to  the  force  of  pure  reason.     This  was  onset" 
the  OOOaaOOBa.    An  abstract  proposition  had  been  presented  to  Miss  Mi 
and  Mi--  Milroy  was  convinced.      If  it  was  meant as  an  apc-Iogv,  that  (»*« 
admit  led)  made  nil  the  difference.     "  I  only  hope,"  said  the  little  coquette, 
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looking  nt  him  slyly, "  you're  not  misleading  mo.  Not  that  it  matters 
much  now,"  alio  added,  with  a  serious  shako  of  her  head.  "  If  we  hav* 
committed  any  improprieties,  Mr.  Armadale,  wo  are  not  likely  to  hare  tho 
opportunity  of  committing  ninny  mi 

"  You're  not  going  away  ?  "  cxclidmcd  Allan  in  great  alarm. 

■  Worse  than  that,  Mr.  Armadale.     My  new  governess  U  cominp." 

u  Coming  ?  "  repeated  Allan.     "  Coming  already  ?  " 

"As  good  as  coming,  I  ought  to  have  said — only  I  didn't  know  you 
wished  me  to  lie  go  very  particular.  We  got  the  answers  to  the  advertise* 
menu  this  rooming.  Papa  and  I  opened  them  and  read  them  together 
half  an  hour  ago — and  we  hnth  picked  out  the  same  letter  from  all  tho 
res*.  I  picked  it  out,  DOOMIM  \i  WU  to  prettily  exprcwrd  ;  and  papa 
picked  it  out,  because  th<  (emu  were  so  reasonable.  Ha  is  going  to  send 
the  letter  up  to  grandmamma  in  London,  by  to-day's  post  j  and  if  she 
finds  everything  satisfactory,  on  inquiry,  the  governess  is  to  be  engaged. 
You  don't  know  how  dreadfully  nervous  I  am  getting  about  it  already — a 
strange  governess  is  such  an  awful  prospect.  Hut  it  is  not  quite,  so  bad  ns 
going  to  school ;  and  I  have  great  hopes  of  this  new  lady,  because  she 
writes  such  a  nice  letter  1  As  I  said  to  papa,  it  almost  reconciles  me  to 
inantic  nnme." 

"What  is  her  name?"  asked  Allan.  "Brown?  Grubb?  Scraggs? 
Anything  of  that  sort  ?" 

"  Hush  I  hush  !  Nothing  quite  so  horrible  as  that.  Her  name  is 
Gwilt.      Dreadfully  OnpoatioaJ,  isn't  it  ?      Her  reference  must  he  a  respect- 

»uble  person,  though  ;  for  she  lives  in  the  same  part  of  London  as  grand- 
mamma. Stop.  Mr.  Armadale  I  we  arc  going  the  wrong  way.  No ;  T 
can't  wait  to  look  at  those  lovely  flowers  of  yours  this  morning — and 
(many  thanks)  I  can't  accept  ynur  aim.  I  have  stayed  here  too  long 
already.  Papa  is  waiting  f<n  hia  hreakfitst ;  and  I  mutt  run  I 
step  of  the  way.  Thank  you  for  making  those  kind  allowances  for  mamma ; 
thank  you  again  and  again — and  good- by  i " 

I'  Won't  yon  shake  hands?"  asked  Allan. 
Bhe  gave  him  her  hand.  u  No  more  apologies,  if  you  please,  Mr. 
Armadale,"  she  anid  saucily.  Once  more  their  eyes' met;  and  once 
more  the  plump  dimpled  little  hand  found  aU  way  to  Allan's  lips.  "  It 
isn't  an  apology  this  time  !"  cried  Allan,  precipitately  defending  himself. 
"  It*B — it's  a  mark  of  respect." 

ie  started  back  a  few  steps,  and  burst  out  laughing.    "  You  won't  I'm  I 
me  in  your  grounds  again,  Mr.  Armadah', "  the  said  merrily,  "  till  I  baft 
got  Bliss  Gwilt  to  take  care  of  mni"     With  that  farewell,  she  gati 
up  her  skirts,  and  ran  back  across  the  paddock  at  the  top  of  her  spead. 

Allan  ttcod  watching  her  in  speechless  admiration  till  she  was  cut  of 
tight.  His  second  interview  with  Miss  Milroy  had  produced  an  extra- 
ordinary effect  on  him.  For  the  first  time  since  he  had  become  tho 
master  of  Thorpe- Ambrose,  he  was  absorbed  in  serious  consideration  of 
what  he  owed  to  his  new  position  in  life.     "  The  question  is,"  pon  : 
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Allan,  "  whether  1  hadn't  belter  Ml  myself  right  with  my  rstighboun  by 
becoming  a  married  man  ?  I'll  take  the  day  to  consider;  and  if  I  keep  is 
the  saiue  mind  about  it,  I'll  consult  .Midwinter  to-morrow  morning." 

When  the  morning  came,  and  when  Allan  descended  to  the  breakCu- 
room,  resolute  to  consult  his  friend  on  the  obligations  that  he  owed  to  La 
neighbours  in  general,  and  to  Mias  Milroy  in  particular,  no  Midwinter  wis 
to  be  seen.  On  making  inquiry  it  appeared  that  he  had  been  observed 
in  the  hall ;  tnat  he  had  taken  from  tin*  table  a  lotter  which  the  mornitg'i 
post  had  brought  to  him ;  and  that  he  had  gone  back  immediately  to  lui 
own  room.  Allan  at  once  ascended  the  stain  again,  and  knocked  at  ha 
friend's  door. 

"  May  I  come  in?"  lie  asked. 

■  Not  just  now,"  was  tho  an' 

"  You  have  got  a  letter,  haven't  you?"  perflated  Allan.  "Any  kid 
news?     Anything  wrong?" 

"  Nothing.  I'm  not  very  well  this  morning.  Don't  wait  breakiut 
for  me  ;  I'll  come  down  as  soon  ns  I  can." 

No  more  was  said  on  either  side.  Allan  returned  to  the  brcakXut- 
room  a  little  disappointed.  He  Lad  set  his  heart  on  rushing  headlong  into 
Ids  consultation  with  Midwinter,  and  here  was  the  consultation  indefinitely 
delayed.  "  What  an  odd  fellow  he  is!  "  thought  Allan.  "  What  oa  earth 
can  he  be  doing,  locked  in  there  by  himself?  " 

He  was  doing  nothing.  He  was  sitting  by  tho  window,  with  the  letter 
which  had  reached  him  thnt  morning,  open  in  his  hand.  The  handwricnj 
was  Mr.  Brock's,  and  the  words  written  were  these : — 

41  My  dear  Midwinter, — I  have  literally  only  two  minutes  before  pwt- 
tiine  to  tell  you  that  I  have  just  met  (in  Kensington  Gardens)  with  u> 
woman,  whom  wo  both  only  know,  thus  far,  as  the  woman  with  the  tea 
Paisley  shawl.  I  have  traced  her  and  her  companion  (a  reapeetaols- 
looking  elderly  lady)  to  their  residence — after  having  distinctly  heard 
Allan's  name  mentioned  between  them.  Depend  on  my  not  losing  sight 
of  the  woman  until  I  am  satisfied  that  she  means  no  mischief  at  Thorpe- 
Ambrose  ;  and  expect  to  hear  from  me  again  as  soon  as  I  know  how  lau 
strange  discovery  is  to  end. — Very  truly  yours,  Dccimus  Brock." 

After  reading  the  letter  for  the  second  lime  Midwinter  folded  it  d? 
thoughtfully,  and  placed  it  in  his  pocket-book,  side  by  aide  with  the  Diana- 
script  narrative  of  Allan's  dream. 

"  Your  discovery  will  not  end  with  you,  Mr.  Brock,"  he  said. 
what  you  will  with  tlio  woman,  whetr  the  time  comes  the  woman  will  I* 
here." 

He  looked  for  a  moment  in  the  glass — bow  lliat  he  had  composed  bic- 
self  Mifficiently  to  meet  Allan's  eye — and  went  downstairs  to  take  ha 
place  it  tin1  breakfast  table. 
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Tu  ere  roust  have  been  many  people  who  thought,  on  glancing  at  I  lie 
lis  of  the  last  Census,  that  on  OOOfitf/iranMI  greatly  need  to  have 
attention  drawn  to  certain  facts  which  noarly  UUUSH'JI  them  :  and 
some  recent  incidents  hare  confirmed  this  belief.  Such  facts  a*  the 
following  should  not  be  so  new  or  strango  a»  wc  imagine  they  will  bo  to 
such  Englishwomen  as  will  read  what  I  am  writing. 

It  appears  that  the  women  of  our  country,  above  tu  n  of  age, 

who  earn  their  own  maintenance,  are  numbered  by  million*.     One-third 

of  the  wboia  iniialiiT  art  independent  worker* ;  that  in,  they  are  reck< 

over  and  above  the  shopkeepers'  wives  and  <■■.  [aqghtttf,  and  rib ".■- 

n*  and  tailors'  wives  and  children  who  take  their  share  is  tin;  family 

calling.    Out'  third  of  ooz  oosnlij if umaa  orco  twenty  potnold,  have  an 

occupation  of  their  own,  and  earn  a  subsistence  for  themselves,  as  men  do. 
■ver,  of  the  unmarried  women  above-  the  same  ago,  three-fourths 
work  for  their  living  in  this  way:  and  when  the  widows  arc  included  with 
the  spinsters,  no  less  than  four-fifths  of  the  whole  number  aro  found  to  be 
of  the  self-supporting  class.  It  seems  to  me  that  facts  like  these  ought  to 
stop  some  talk,  and  to  check  soino  feelings  which  abound  far  too  inu'-h 
among  ui.  Any  pretence  of  horror  or  disgust  at  women  having  to  * 
is  mere  affectation  in  a  country  and  time  when  hall  the  women  most 
work  in  order  to  live,  and  when  one-third  of  tin  SB  -■  iadtpSB 

workers.  Beside  the  magnitude  of  such  facts,  the  pride  of  the  minority — 
and  especially  of  tho  women  who  really  arc  uuoccupied — appears  very 
small  indeed.  Bin  the  anxious  solioitude  of  fatbeis,  who  dread  the  very 
of  any  express  and  deliuiie  occupation  for  their  daughters,  looks  like 
a  mistake  when  we  learn  how  small  is  the  proportion  of  WOBMD  who  can 
be  genteel, — if  gentility  consists  in  doing  nothing  appreciable  Tin 
rreult  of  such  anxiety  rm  the  part  of  parents  is  too  often  thai, 
death,  their  daughters  have  to  try,  in  a  feeble  unprepared  way,  to  do 
something  for  a  living  ;  or,  if  they  are  left  independent,  to  wear  out  a 
maiden  life  with  such  spirits  as  thay  may — devoid  as  it  is  of  natural 
objects  and  interests,  in  which  die  wives  and  mother*  on  the  onfl  hand, 
and  the  working  women  on  the  other,  bars,  the  advantage  of  them, 
la  our  time,  and  under  present  circumstances,  the  women  of  the  United 
Kingdom  an  more  IKUlMlUUs  than  the  men  ;  and  the  disproportion  is  con- 
tinually on  the  increase,  from  emigration  and  other  causes.  Each  census 
accordingly  exhibits  a  growing  proportion  of  female  workers,  and  especially 
Of  iadi  pendent  bread-winners  ;  nud  while  this  goes  on,  the  forlornnen  of 
female  idleness,  and  the  folly  of  pride  in  the  gentility  of  idleness,  will 
become  more  and  more  striking. 
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"  What  are  all  these  workers  doing?  "  it  will  be  asked ;  "  because  it  still 
seems  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world  to  provide  educated  women, 
or  middle-class  women  whether  educated  or  not,  with  the  means  of  self- 
support.  We  nre  heart-sick  of  hearing  of  those  wretched  governesses, 
who,  after  an  irksome  and  weary  life  of  work,  are  destitute  in  their  old 
age :  some  blind,  some  deaf,  some  paralytic,  and  a  multitude  diseased  and 
worn  out ;  and  scarcely  one  in  a  hundred  who  has  earned  enough  to  lire 
upon  in  the  barest  way ;  there  is  nothing  in  this  to  reconcile  one  to  die 
thought  of  Engfchwomen  having  to  work  more  and  more.  And  here  are 
the  Social  Science  reformers  trying  to  open  new  employments  to  educated 
women.  Perhaps  they  are  right ;  perhaps  somebody  must  do  it,  if  there 
are  more  and  more  women  who  must  support  themselves;  but,  judging 
by  the  poor  governesses,  it  is  a  dismal  task  and  a  dreary  prospect." 

This  has  hitherto  been  true  enough,  and  it  would  be  true  still  if 
gentlewomen  must  be  governesses  because  they  are  poor ;  or  if  they  must 
spend  their  lives  in  trying  to  teach  without  having  ever  been  educated 
themselves.  The  prospect  would  be  dreary  enough  if  women's  work  was 
for  ever  to  be  too  ill-paid  to  admit  of  a  provision  for  infirmity  and  old 
age ;  and  if  the  labour  of  educated  or  middle-class  women  was  to  be  the 
worst  paid  of  all.  Let  us  see  what  the  workers  are  doing,  from  the 
genteelest  of  poor  ladies  down  to  the  maid-of-all-work  and  the  factory  girl. 

We  find  it  roughly  set  down  that  one-fourth  of  our  working  country- 
women are  engaged  in  business  of  some  respectable  sort,  established  on 
their  own  means :  and  these  live  by  profits.  Another  fourth  are  employed 
in  manufactures  or  agriculture, — some  getting  good  wages,  and  others 
vexj  low  ones.  Another  fourth  are  actually  engaged  in  the  preparation 
of  dress, — in  the  making,  mending,  and  washing  of  apparel.  The 
remaining  fourth  are  in  service.  The  dress-preparers  are  half  a  million, 
and  the  female  servants  are  somewhat  more,  viz.  between  sis  and  seven 
hundred  thousand. 

"  Where,  then,  are  the  governesses  ?  "  it  will  be  asked.  They  are 
ranked  in  the  last  census  with  the  professional  classes,  and  their  number 
is  set  down  as  24,770.  This  is  probably  less  than  many  would  expect 
from  the  proportion  always  out  of  work,  or  giving  their  toil  for  a  bare 
living;  and  when  it  is  compared  with  the  quarter  million  of  milliners 
and  dressmakers,  and  even  with  the  humbler  sempstresses,  it  seems  an  if  so 
moderate  a  number  ought  to  be  able,  to  earn  a  comfortable  subsistence.  I 
can  only  say  briefly  here,  that  such  would  be  the  prospect,  doubtless,  if  the 
candidates  were,  as  a  body,  better  qualified,  and  less  eager  to  work  for  any- 
thing or  nothing  beyond  daily  bread.  While  the  mere  need  of  bread  drives 
any  considerable  proportion  of  them  into  the  profession  unprepared,  they 
will  live  in  poverty  and  degradation,  and  die  in  destitution. 

All  this  looks  very  miserable ;  and  it  does  not  mend  the  matter  to 
think  of  the  fate  of  women  in  other  occupations.  Dairywomen  and 
field-labourers  get  worn  out  at  an  early  age,  and  can  lay  by  little  or 
nothing.     London  was  shocked  when  told  by  Prince  Albert  how  large  a 
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proportion  of  female  servant*  die  in  the  workhouse.  The  fate  of  tlio 
needlewomen,  now  thai  i  .  ir  trade  is  pawing  from  them,  is  too  familiar 
■  f  th"  dresamnkcr.  Tho  women  engaged  in  some 
kinds  of  manufacture  own  *  good  deal  mora;  but  i 
qualified  to  bandlo  thoir  money  wisnly.  They  waste  their  pay  sadly,  and 
by  luving  nothing  wlu-n  tiny  van!  it,  mnst.  Arc  wc  then  to  suppose 
that  do  women  hut  the  capitalists  can  own  a  comfortable  independent 
their  own  industry  ?  Must  we  stop  at.  the  claw  of  women  who  have 
shops,  and  forms,  and  keep  inns  and  lodging-houses,  and  conduct  some 
manufacture  ?     Are  these  nil  ? 

Here  there  always  arises  a  cry  about  the  enormous  amounts  of  money 
gained  by  great  actrews  and  singers,  and  by  a  few  author*.  The  fact  ia 
te :  hut  the  number  ia  too  amall  to  render  any  comparison  possible. 
Our  maida-of-all-workaro  little  under  half  n  million  ianumber;  and  women 
engaged  in  literature  were  at  tho  last  ceusun  185  ;  and  of  them  fi>w,  a  large 
proportion  have  probably  no  more  money  hiiil  by  than  the  maids-of-all- 
wcrk.   As  for  llie  to  tree**  i  and  opera-fii  one*  are  even  moro 

scarce  than  the  authoresses  who  earn  iheir  thousands  upon  thousands. 

What  can  be  more  disheartening  than  all  this  looks  I  Everybody 
Mm*  to  foel  it  ao.  "  Here,"  says  one  and  another,  "  arc  half  our  country  - 
wonien  working,  and  so  many  more  pressing  for  subsistence  on  any  terms 
thai  we  do  not  know  which  way  to  turn  on  their  behalf.  Wo  discover 
new  occupation*  fur  them;  but  QMtBttaM  pjajpi  old  one  is  dying  oat; 
and  wc  always  Imve  tome  helpless  crowd  on  our  hamiB,  just  when  we  b.ii 
opened  a  fresh  road  into  the  industrial  field.  As  aooa  at  we  hav.  sjsjs]  bbj 
ebua  telegraphing,  or  law-copying,  or  engraving,  or  printing,  or  book- 
keeping, wo  have  ten  times  the  number  cast  adrift  by  the  sewing-machine  I 
And  the  whole  prospect  ia  ao  poor  I  the  pay  so  low  !  and  bo  little  el 
of  occupation  for  women,  at  bert  1  All  the  employments  natural  to 
women  were  overstocked  long  ago;  we  ore  now  trying  an  experiment 
with  the  admisiible  ones, — hampered  and  vexed  at  every  step  by  the 
jealousy  and  ill-will  of  men,  who  arc  as  dead  set  against  women  doing 
anythw sj  but  sewing  as  the  Coventry  imn  who  would  not  let  their  wivea 
and  daughters  touch  ribbon*  first  0|  watches  afterwards;  or  the  Staflord- 

who  will  pet  permit  the  female,  workers  to  paint  wit 
retl  (for  steadying  the  hand)  which  is  used  by  the  stronger  avx.     It  really 
•cents  os  if  no  branch  of  female  industry  is  ever  to  be  so  paid  as  that 
women   eon   be  independent  for  life ;   and  the  whole  thing  is  so  dis- 
heartening that  one  is  glad  to  turn  one's  mind  from  it  altogether." 

Such  is  lite  common  new  among  kind-hearted  people;  and  pay  :,  | 
the  too  common  dispositioq  Ifl  diwnissj  the  whole  subject.  Who  would 
imagine  that  all   tl  re  is  n  v oiaiimi  fur  women  almost  entirely 

neglected  in  lliw  country; — an  occupation  combining  the  advantage* 
which  Adam  Smith  represents  as  alternatives— of  social  repute  and 
pecuniary  proflt  , —  «n  NQpltQ  mint  undioturhttl  by  any  jealousy  of  men, 
Coaguii.-«J  with  all  the  beet  inalincta  of  women,  universally  honoured,  and 
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belter  paid  than  any  other  wonwa'd  work,  except,  as  lias   been  said,  leat 

HMM  and  of  actreseea 1     Yet  those  who  must  know,  tell  us  thai 
is :  and  the  very  few  who  at  all  apprehend  the  magnitude  of  the  interest 
to  our  cvuutryuieii,  ask  what  MM  l.u  the  meaning  of  apathy  u 

tha  women  of  England  aro  showing  in  regard  to  such  an  opportunity  at 
was  never  offered  to  them  before. 

The  occupation  in  Nursik.j.  The  opportunity  consists  in  the  fact  that 
than  i«  an  immediate  and  urgent  demand  for  many  thousands — oven  teat 
of  thousands — of  trained  nurae,  while  hoet.i  of  employers  arc  ready  to 
respect  and  cherish  them,  and  to  pay  them  handsomely  ;  and  meant  <f 
training  are  open  to  many  more  than  ahow  any  wish  to  make  use  of  the 
advantage.  "  What  can  it  mean  ?  "  a»k»  one  and  another.  Wo  must  set 
If  we  can  make  it  out. 

In  order  to  do  this,  1  bare  been  looking  orer  circulars  of  Soci. 
the  benefit  of  women,  programmes  of  female  occupations,  sections  of  uV 
census,  treatises  on  Woman's  Mission,  and  the  like ;  in  short,  cverythi*f 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  female  industry  in  this  country ;  and  I  find 
nothing  whatever  about  nursing  or  nurses,  beyond  a  lino  or  two  in  tsblat 
of  figures,  and  a  mere  passing  allusion  when  the  occupation*  of  women 
arc  recited.  This  doe*  seem  strange,  in  days  when  so  much  has  hem 
preached  and  printed  about  "  Woman's  Mission,"  and  such  complaints 
bavc  been  made  of  the  poor  remuneration  of  women's  work.  It  would 
aeem  to  a  simple-minded  person  that  if  a  mission  has  been  appointed  w 
Woman,  it  is  that  of  nursing  the  sick  ;  and  that  if  women  desire  pecuniar/ 
independence  they  should  qualify  themselves  for  the  employment  which 
secure*  it.     If  it  is  not  so,  why  is  it  not? 

My  own  belief  in  that  scarcely  anybody  in  England  knows  anything 
whatever  about  what  the  state  of  thingx  in,  and  what  it  ought  to  be.  The 
Schools  and  Homes  for  Nursea  contain  women,  and  the  Hospitals  and  the 
medical  profession  contain  men,  who  know  how  we  stand  in  regard  (0 
the  management  of  the  sick ;  but  I  ran  explain  the  general  indifference 
only  by  the  supposition  of  an  ignorance  which  conceals  the  need,  and  at 
the  same  time  perverts  the  whole  aspect  of  the  occupation,  and  giree  it  do 
chance  with  those  who  might  be  useful  and  happy  in  it.  We  heard  s  great 
deal  about  it  during  the  Crimean  war ;  and  none  were  more  displeased 
and  grieved  at  the  nonaense  that  was  then  talked  than  the  devoted  women 
who  went  to  the  camps  and  hospitals  in  the  East,  to  save  life  and  relieve 
misery  as  far  as  they  could.  While  they  were  contending  with  the 
hardest  and  moBt  prosaic  difficulties,  and  seeing  men  die  of  sheer  hunger 
and  dirt,  they  had  little  relish  for  the  romancing  of  the  day — for  the 
fervours  of  enthusiasts  who  would  have  gone  out  as  heroines — or  for  the 
pictures  of  their  service  held  up  in  novels  or  poems,  in  which  the  nnn- 
like  nurse  finds  her  lover  in  a  hc*|  •  him,  and  goes  off  with  him, 

unmindful  of  all  engagements  and  of  all  duties  voluntarily  undertaken.  We 
grew  tired  of  hospital-romancing  years  ago  ;  and  there  is  really  no  sign  at 
all  of  our  having  since  troubled  oursclvea  to  inquire  what  the  facts  are  tf 
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provision  for  the  nursing  of  the  sack  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
Nightingale  Fund  was  subscribed — tlmt  was  one  good  deed ;  it  wm  put  into 
the  hands  of  worthy  trustees — and  thnt  wan  another  ;  bat  If  it  was  inquired 
how  much  interest  the  public,  or  any  part  of  the  public,  takes  in  the  work- 
ing of  the  institution,  I  fear  the  answer  would  be  very  mortifying. 

Before  the  Russian  wnr  turned  the  attention  of  the  country  upon  the 
provision  for  the  care  of  the  wounded  nud  sick,  the  number  of  profes- 
sional nurses  in  Great  Britain  was  25,466,  besides  2,882  midwives.  This 
ia  little  more  than  one  to  every  thousand  of  the  population.  And  who 
were  these  nurses?  and  what  was  their  quality  ? 

To  the  best  of  my  belief  tho  qualified  nurse,  trained  in  ital  and 

regularly  taught  her  business,  was  a  personage  scarcely  heard  of  or 
imagined  beyond  the  precincts  of  three  or  four  (if  so  many)  religious 
establishments,  where  hid  it*  devoted  themselves  to  the  work  in  the  con- 
ventual spirit :  and  these  were  of  recent  origin.  As  for  the  rest,  there 
was  the  traditional  monthly  nurse,  and  her  sister  of  the  sick-room — 
uauaBt,  gossiping!  1'nil  of  adseirfevoai  mpontilaonfl  tnd  timei«...  rapacious) 
self-indulgent,  and  too  often  tho  foe  of  patient  and  doctor,  instead  of  tho 
best  friend  of  both.  Where  the  moral  qualities  were  right,  the  profes- 
sional skill  was  rare  {beyond  the  routine  of  childbed  treatment),  There 
were  no  means  of  education  for  the  treatment  even  of  fevers  and  the 
commonest  maladies,  much  less  of  surgical  cases  ;  and  in  those  days  the 
hired  nurse  was  engaged  as  a  help,  as  another  pair  of  hands,  rather  than 
as  the  great  means  of  immediate  alleviation  to  the  sufferer  and  of  the 
readiest  cure.  But  these  superior  nurses  of  their  time  were  few  in  com- 
parison with  the  lower  sort,  whose  portraits  we  have  from  our  novelists, 
scarcely  caricatured  even  in  Mrs.  Gamp.  These  nbounded  in  the  towns, 
where  their  customers  were  the  small  shopkeepers,  artisans,  &c.  I  fear 
we  may  use  the  present  tonM  ba  regard  to  these,  as  we  may  about  the 
village  nurses  throughout  the  country.  Women  who  cannot  do  anything 
else  seem  to  think  they  uisy  be  nurses,  as  they  used  to  take  school-keeping 
to  be  their  trade.  If  they  arc  old  and  wheezy  ;  if,  not  being  old,  they  are 
hard  of  hearing  or  have  weak  eyes,  ho  as  to  In  unlit  fa  service,  they  seek 
ODgsgeinenU  as  nurses,  and  go  the  round  of  the  village  wives  in  their 
confinements,  and  are  called  in  at  lbs  latter  stage  of  all  fatal  illnesses 
within  five  miles.  These  arc  the  women  who  help  the  local  "  bone-setter" 
to  custom,  because  "doctors  who  are  very  good  at  physic  don't  know 
anything  shout  the  bones."  These  are  the  women  who  take  monstrous 
liberties  with  ibt  '  BUtth  of  the  new-born  infant,  nud  try  a  cbnrm  ill 
anxious  cases,  because  "  if  it  does  no  good  it  will  do  no  harm,"'  and  who 
give  cordials  without  the  doctor's  knowledge,  and  keep  the  window  shut 
against  his  orders,  and  act  upon  their  own  fantastical  notions  of  the  int. 
Of   the   Imman  frame,  instead  of  to  his  professional  wisdom. 

These  two  orders  of  nurse*,  with  the  •  between  il  mh,  and  the 

nufMs  employid  in  the  public  hospitals,  Blka  up  the  2^,000  recorded 
f  18'»1.     The  (Hid  hundreds  would  more  tlinn  account  for 
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the  ladies  who  formed  the  religious  nursing  societies  of  the  day. 
hardly  explain  thai  the  duim  whom  we  commonly  oil  nursemaids  ar« 
bat  included  here,  though  they  are  in  juxtaposiuon  in  the  census  returns. 
Of  Uk  89,000  of  that  claw  of  domestic  Berranla,  or  care-taker*  of  chtldres, 
nearly  half  were  between  the  agea  of  fire  and  twenty.  80  much  tl* 
worse  for  the  children  I  But  that  tort  of  nursing  haa  no  connection  wuh 
my  present  subject. 

Within  the  last  dozen  yearn,  there  baa  beet)  just  ao  much  progrrs 
made  at  to  give  us  a  little  taate  of  the  comfort  of  a  trained  none  in  the 
moat  anxious  aeaaooa  of  domestic  life,  and  to  make  ui  long  for  more.  Wo 
do  intensely  long  for  more  ;  but  at  present  it  is  not  to  be  had.  The  richest 
and  greatest  can  no  more  dcpnnd  on  getting  good  nursing  at  need  than  lbt 
humblest;  for  the  demand  immeasurably  exceeds  the  supply.  There  il 
area,  according  to  the  census  of  1861,  a  falling  off  in  the  aupply,  the 
number  (including  the  midwifery  nurses)  being  27,618  to  the  28,818  of  tea 
years  before.  The  lady  Superintendents  of  the  Homes  and  the  managers 
of  the  Nightingale  Fund  are  perplexed  in  the  extreme  by  application! 
for  nurses,  on  tho  one  hand,  which  they  cannot  satisfy,  and,  on  the  0 
by  constant  difficulty  in  getting  their  number  of  Sisters  and  probationers 
filled  up.  If  erery  such  Home  or  school  of  nursing  was  full,  and  sent  oat 
its  members,  as  they  became  qualified,  to  open  other  Homes  and  Behcet*; 
it'  every  hospital  in  the  country  afforded  the  training  that  ia  girea  at 
St.  Thomas's  and  King's  College  Hospitals,  and  if  every  pupil  on  learins 
became  the  teacher  of  a  body  of  nurses,  all  these  supplies  together  would  net 
meet  the  needs  of  the  country  and  its  colonies ;  and  yet  this  primary  number, 
this  earliest  class  of  learners,  cannot  be  kept  tip  without  difficulty. 

The  inducements  arc  so  great  that  it  seciss  that  they  must  prersjl,  if 
only  they  could  be  msde  known.  What  would  be  the  lot  of  a  hundred 
young  women,  now  humble  gorerneases,  say,  or  workers  in  a  millinery 
house  in  London,  if  they  were  transformed  into  trained  nurses !  As 
governesses  they  have,  perhaps,  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds  a  year,  fer 
which  they  do  nursemaids'  work  as  well  09  their  own.  They  are  expected 
to  wash  and  dree*  the  children,  and  take  them  cut  walking,  and  to  mend 
ili.lr  clothes,  and  to  keep  their  drawers  and  cupboards,  and  to  giee  then 
■Wsli.  For  all  this  they  get  a  mere  present  eubeietence;  for  their 
pay  barely  Eunices  for  their  dress.  They  hare  no  position,  no  social 
consideration,  no  enjoyment  of  society,  no  respite,  and,  worst  of  all,  no 
prospect.  The  milliner's  lot  might  almost  be  thought  the  better  1 
two,  but  for  the  peril  to  health,  and  the  suffering  belonging  to  bodily 
ailments.  As  it  is,  there  is  for  her,  present  malaise,  and  a  blank  and  dark 
future.  How  ia  it  with  the  trained  nurse  ?  It  is  true,  these  are  the  palmy 
days  of  the  profession,  but  it  is  with  these  present  days  that  we  hare  lo 
deal ;  and  their  brightest  fcatuice  are  actual  truths  at  the  moment,  and  sure 
to  remain  so  for  a  generation  or  two  st  least  It  is  true,  also,  that  there  are 
varieties  of  experience,  here  as  ererywhere,  from  varieties  of  temper  and 
spirit  among  employers.    There  are  Superintendents  and  Sisters  who  expect 
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)  much  of  the  hired  working-nurses,  and  private  employer*  who  are  selfish, 
it,  and,  therefore,  tyrannical.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  submit  to 
tyranny  and  unreasonableness  in  the  present  state  of  the  market ;  and  the 
brighter  Tiew  is  the  one  which  more  truly  represents  the  time. 

A  member  of  th«  sisterhood  at  (KM  of  the  Homes  is  told  by  the 
Superintendent  that  she  is  wanted  to  go  here,  there,  or  somewhere 
where  there  is  illness  in  the  house.  It  is  for  them  to  choose  which 
engagement  of  several  to  accept.  If  it  is  a  small  pox  case,  the  fee  is 
probably  double.  At  aH  events,  the  pay  is  so  good  that  the  nunc  may 
confidently  reckon  on  being  in  a  house  where  her  personal  comfort  will  be* 
'  secured  by  the  usages  of  the  family,  nnd  where  she  will  haro  persons  of 
some  education  and  refinement  to  deal  with.  The  choice  ib  made  at  once, 
and  she  starts  for  her  dcMinuiion,  .She  finds  herself  eagerly  looked  for 
and  welcomed.  Instead  of  being  pushed  aside,  imposed  upon  and  mortified, 
like  the  overworked  governess,  she  finds  the  whole  household  waiting,  as 
it  were,  on  her  opinion  oud  her  advice.  Perhaps  it  is  the  head  of  the 
family  who  is  ill.  Wife,  children,  and  servants  have  done  what  they  could 
li.r  bjfeo  |  but  they  nre  too  i  toe  un-tssured,  too  inexperienced 

to  jttdge  of  thing*  rightly,  ami  to  Ho  things  well.  The  trained  nurse  will 
guide  their  judgments  and  thiir  i-iTi.ii»,  and  tell  them  what  to  think  and 
to  do.  Jkfore  she  has  been  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  sick-room,  the  bed 
is  more  comfortable  than  it  has  bveu  sinco  the  illness  began ;  somehow,  the 
pillow  is  so  placed  that  the  heed  will  lie  cosy ;  and  the  patient  says,  "  Don't 
move  me— IM  DM  ho :  "  in  a  few  moments  his  eyes  clow,  and  presently 
be  Is  asleep.  By-aud-by,  he  can  take  food — in  the  way  she  gives  It. 
She  knows  how  to  make  it,  or  have  it  made,  and  how  to  administer  it 
without  fuss  and  trouble.  And  so  on,  with  ull  the  bodily  treatment,  from 
the  management  of  painful  sores  to  the  relief  of  nervous  or  feverish  net* 
lettoes*.  Not  Jess  important  ia  the  relief  of  mind  she  has  induced.  The 
sick  man  reposes  on  her  care :  he  asks  without  scruple  for  what  he  wants ; 
be  takes  her  word  for  his  condition ;  and  has  one  great  danger  the  less  to 
contend  with  ia  his  »truggle  for  life.  The  women  of  the  house  are  all 
at  her  bidding — only  too  thankful  to  be  told  what  to  do.  The  physiouui 
is  heartily  glad  to  »eo  her,  and  enters  into  a  partnership  of  confidence  and 
consultation  at  once.  This  is  a  somewhnt  different  position  from  lluit  ol 
the  humble  governess  or  night-working  milliner.  And  this  reminds  us 
of  the  coin]»arativc  ' 

The  trained  nurse  imposes  her  own  terms  for  the  hu*l>andiiig  of  her 
own  health.  Sao  is  to  be  spared  all  the  business  which  can  as  wr 
don*  by  servants :  shv  is  to  have  her  meals  regularly  and  comfortably, 
and  to  takt-  sufficient  time  lor  them;  and  they  are  to  be  of  such  quality 
exhaustion  of  her  work  renders  necessary.  Arrangements  arc  to 
;  which  shall  secure  her  having  sleep  enough,  and  at  safe  intervals; 
and  she  must  have  mi  hour  in  the  day  for  going  out,  to  refresh  mind  and 
body  ia  tho  open  air.  Dressmaker  and  governvm  cannot  tnako  MMh 
terms  :  but  the  qualiued  nurse  may  and  ougii..     XI. w  first  cousideralioti, 
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in  everybody's  interest,  is  lo  keep  her  in  health.     Though  this  U 
raticwd  prudence,  it  will  bo  easily  seen  how  it  tends,  with  everything  «!•*, 
to  enhance  the  social  consideration  which  attends  her  office. 

It'  there  ia  any  hanging  back  in  the  reader's  mind,  at  this  point,  any 
reluctance  to  regard  the  nurse's  position  an  I  represent  it,  it  is  probably 
for  one  of  two  reasons.  All  these  advantages  together  will  not  or* 
balance,  the  reader  may  say  to  himself,  the  painroloc**  and  disagretablc- 
ness  of  the  occupation.  And  again,  there  is  n  look  of  great  selfishness  is 
.-.ui-li  a  picture  i  m's  .liL-nay  and  importance. 

As  to  the  distasterulness  of  the  office, — the  same  thing  is  true,  i 
far  more  forcible  way,  of  the  profession  of  the  surgeon :  yet  we 
surgeons  enough,  and  always  shall  hare.  Some  of  us  may  feci  or  fi 
that  we  had  rather  iwwp  a  crossing  than  hare  to  operate  on  the  human 
&UM  an  surgeons  must :  and  if  so,  wo  have  only  to  avoid  that  profession. 
It  would  be  folly  to  go  further,  and  wonder  that  we  have  surgeons  enough, 
•  tin-  fact  is  before  our  eyes  that  surgeons  have  a  pride  and  pleasure 
iu  their  occupation — a  pride  and  pleasure  always  increasing,  long  after 
tin-  lit  i  trials  of  nerve  have  been  forgotten,  and  the  vary  sense  of  them 
lost.  In  tin!  same  way,  if  young  women  feel  that  they  had  rather  be 
household  drudges  and  iuvalid  WU  t  than  tend   the  sick,  Jet  then 

be  governesses  at  ten  or  twelve  pounds  a  year,  or  needlewomei . 
millinery  establishment.  But  they  ought  to  be  aware,  not  only  Out 
every  female  infant  born  into  the  world  is  a  nurse  by  nature,  but  tla»t 
large  numbers  of  those  infants  grow  up  with  a  positive  liking  for  any  anil 
all  the  offices  of  the  sick-room.  As  one  little  boy  will  run  out  at  the  bock 
door  as  the  dentist  comes  in  at  the  front  to  draw  mamma's  tooth,  while 
his  brother — a  predestined  surgeon — mouuUt  on  a  chair  to  look  into 
mammas  mouth  while  it  is  done,  so  one  little  girl  v.  ill  turn  pale  at  tin 
night  of  blood,  while  another  will  positively  enjoy  binding  up  . 
Brother  or  cousin  has  got  a  terrible  gash  in  whittling  at  his  model  boat; 

and  to  prevent  mam  >  >    ■  •        d,  the  wound  in  washed  and  bound 

up  on  the  spot:  ami  the  little  damsel  finds  herself  wishing  that  she  could 
be  called  to  other  such  accidents.  She  is  the  predestined  nurse.  And  if 
the  case  is  not  often  bo  clear,  my  reader  has  no  right  to  conclude  that  a 
sufficient  degree  of  readiness  is  not  common  ;  or  that  much  aptitude  sad 
nlitdi  may  not  exist  undiscovered  till  the  occasion  arises  for  ascertaining 
it.  A  multitude  i'l"  women  may  find  that  they  like  the  work  in  itself, 
however    little  they  might  have  fancied   that  the  ,    and,  for  that 

matter,  it  is  but  too  certain  that  very  few  liavc  as  yet  thought  of  the  case 
at  nil.  I  will  add  that,  as  the  art  of  nursing  advances  and  becomes 
diffused,  ita  repulsive  features  will  be  continually  softened,  or  will  even 
•  li  ippeer.  Skilled  nursing  is  no  more  like  that  of  the  last  generation,  er 
of  the  lower  classes  now,  than  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  is  like  that  at 
Bettteri,  when  the  building  was  full  of  stenches,  and  its  inmatcE  wcie 
without  change  of  linen,  and  swarming  with  vermin.  Those  women  who 
cannot  relish  the  office  of  inducing  and  preserving  cleanliness  and  freshness 
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in  lie  sick-room,  and  purification  in  tho  wont  ea.cn  of  wounds,  may  at 
!■   i   '  i:i-iv«-    and     admit     ili.if     lUil     IMbjMSj    tod     pOlit*   Id    I    e;i".,c. 

amelioration  of  the  uursc'i*  case,  as  well  an  of  that  of  her  patient. 

As  for  the  appeal  to  selfishness  with  which  I  may  be  charged,  in 
showing,  ns  I  have  done,  the  advantages  of  the  position  of  the  nurse  at  the 
present  time,  my  immediate  object  was  to  compare  the  employment  wiA 
other*  to  which  women  resort  much  more  abundantly.  If  women  desire 
social  consideration  they  can  hare  it  as  nurse  a,  that  is  all.  IT  t  h«-y  bora 
higher  aims,  so  much  the  better ;  they  can,  in  the  same  career,  have  their 
higher  satisfaction  too.  In  connection  with  both  his  doubts,  my  reader 
really  should  consider  a  little  what  the  satisfactions  of  the  calling  are  ; 
and  the  more  carefully  from  his  being  so  very  ready  and  able  to  form  strong 
conceptions  of  the  disagreeable  part  of  the  work. 

It  is  no  ■mall  satisfaction  to  lay  the  sufferer  easily  in  bed  at  the 
outset;  and  we  may  say  the  name  of  the  whole  round  of  relief*  which  are 
at  the  command  of  the  trained  nurse.  But  what  must  it  be  to  save  life  ! 
When  an  unskilled  Attendant,  even  the  devoted  wife,  cannot  get  food  into 
the  month,  aud  a  ruder  hand  may  even  rap  at  the  teeth,  and  worry  nway 
the  last  remains  of  strength,  the  trained  nurse  may  find  no  difficulty  and 
will  came  no  fatigue.  If,  during  a  critical  night,  she  gives  a  little 
nourishment  from  one  five  minutea  to  another,  almost  expecting  that  the 
breath  will  be  gone  before  the  next,  is  it  not  a  keen  pleasure  to  perceivr 
the  breathing  improve,  to  feel  the  pulse  grow  steadier,  to  see  the  expres- 
sion of  fife  return  to  the  face,  aud  to  carry  on  the  rcvivnl  till  the  physician 
looks  at  him  and  says,  "  He  is  better  ;  he  will  do  now?"  In  leas  HEB* 
case*  are  there  not  satisfactions  as  real,  though  less  exciting?  After 
hours  of  restlessness,  and  when  the  hopo  of  sleep  for  the  patient  that  night 
seems  vain,  it  is  some  comfort  to  try  again  ;  to  have  the  ii-mpting  cup  oat 
morsel  ready  in  the  highest  style,  to  bathe  the  face  and  hands,  to  put  hot 
bottles  to  the  feet  at  that  coldest  hour  of  the  twenty-four,  and  to  say  n  far 
words  which  shall  set  straight  the  unhinged  mind;  and  if  liters 
should  be  any  success,  if  the  warmth  should  be  manifestly  stealing  through 
the  frame,  if  tho  eyes  should  close  before  the  weary  question  gets  an 
answer,  if  the  breathing  should  settle  into  that  of  sleep,  is  not  this  a 
pleasure  worth  having  ?  is  not  thi.t  ;iu  employment  which  has  its  privilege? 
Is  it  not  n  blessed  thing,  when  there  are  children  down  in  fever, 
each  little  face  brighten  as  the  nurse  comes  near,  and  to  oblaTT*.  how 
trustful  and  docile  they  are  in  her  hands,  because  she  know*  how  to  give 
them  ease  when  no  one  else  can?  la  it  not  a  blcasing  to  be  al-l.  Id 
administer  pleasures  which  the  inexperienced  dare  not  allow  to  the 
patient,  <•.-  in  DOt  thlak  of — the  strong  blast  of  wind  In  i'.v.r  (which 
would  88M  In  lever  case*  if  it  could  l»e  had  steadily),  the  sunlight  in 
Certain  states  of  weakness,  the  view  from  the  window,  and  tho  many 
fanciful  changfl*  which  suit  the  mood  pf  fa  sfokJ  The  way  in  which  « 
skilled  nurse  can  place  pillows,  so  as  to  afford  the  exact  relief  which  the 
patient  did  not  know  bow  to  ask  for,  is  sometimes  like  DWfiOi     To  give 


this  comfort — to  prevent  bed-sore* ;  to  be  the  first  to  detect  the 
the  secondary  illness  after  fcrer,  so  a*  to  give  the  physician  the 
notice;  to  smooth  orer  the  trying  Mason  of  convalescence,  which  nobody 
elao  understands ;  all  this  is  happiness  to  a  good  nurse,  more  or  leas,  in 
ono  way  or  another.  The  patient  is  unspeakably  grateful  to  her  when  the 
secures  him  a  little  solitude.  Everybody  else  is  afraid  of  his  being  dull. 
or  Teeliug  neglected  ;  and  while  he  longs  abore  everything  to  be  alow, 
ono  cornea  in  as  soon  aa  another  goes  out,  till  he  almost  believes  his  pain 
or  weakness  would  be  easy  to  bear  if  they  would  leave  him  to  hlmaetf 
He  would  not  nay  no  fur  the  world  ;  but  the  skilled  nurse  doc*  not  need 
to  be  told.  She  put*  the  little  bell  by  his  hand,  tells  him  she  shall  te 
within  call,  promises  that  nobody  shall  enter  till  be  pleases,  and  keeps  the 
premise.  1'  i  L>  i?  he  sleeps;  if  not,  he  ho*  had  bis  wish,  and  is  soothed. 
Now,  these  are  satisfactions  which  may  be  pure  from  vainglory  and  every 
kind  of  selfishness  ;  and  they  are  as  real  as  the  hard  work  and  prosaic  di 
by  which  they  are  obtain-'!. 

One  of  the  very  greatest  blessings  of  the  office  is,  that  il  lea1 
benefits  behind  it  otherwise  unattainable.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  tW 
house  tliould  not  be  a  school  of  nursing  for  the  time,  for  which  every 
woman  in  it  will  be  the  better.  JJot  only  the  ladies  will  gather  new  ideas, 
but  the  servants.  The  cook  will  bare  now  notions  of  sick-diet,  and  the 
housemaid  of  cleanliness  in  chambers,  ami  of  bed-making,  and  mnasgmg 
the  fire.  If  the  servants  urn  made  to  wait  on  Bm  nurse,  as  they  ought  to 
do  to  save  her  all  unnecessary  fatigue,  they  ought  to  be  glad,  for  their 
own  sakes ;  for  her  mere  presence  and  ways  teach  them  much  that  tLey 
did  not  know  they  were  ignorant  of.  Under  tho  existing  deficiency  rf 
nurses,  it  is  no  small  service  to  render  to  society  to  improve  the  domeitic 
care  of  the  sick  through  hundreds  of  middle-class  houses. 

Ai'u-r  tdl  thia  review  of  tho  position,  the  speculator  on  the  case  has 
on  impression  that  thero  must  be  something  behind — some  reason  yet 
unrecognized  for  the  absence  of  candidates  for  such  au  employment.  Ate 
nurses  so  gratefully  regarded,  and  so  considerately  treated?  And  ie  the 
pecnniaiy  reward  so  good  as  some  people  tell  iu  J 

As  to  the  treatment,  it  varies,  as  I  have  said,  with  the  sense,  temper, 
ami  BHmun  Ot  the  employer.  Some  ladies  will  pay  any  fee  to  obtain  a 
kTOM  ban  ■  Home  or  school,  will  agree  to  the  rules,  and  promiM  every- 
thing, and  then  behave  as  if  the  nurse  was  made  of  some  material  that 
would  not  wear  out.  The  promise  is  that  she  shall  have  ten  hours  (the 
smallest  reasonable  allowance  possible)  in  the  twcniy-fcur  for  ben,  meals, 
and  the  open  air  ;  but  in  a  little  while  she  finds  it  impossible  to  g  I 
clothe*  oil'  for.  a  weak  together,  or  to  leave  the  sick-room  for  more  than  a 
nap  «ln-n  aha  can  git  it.  It  is  true,  the  authorities  should  look  to  this; 
and  doubtless  they  do  when  they  are  appealed  to  ;  but  a  humane  nurw 
■rill  rathe*  i:i>ni|ily  with  hard  conditions  tliaa  make  difficulties  In  a 

distress;  but  the  fact  gets  abroad — by  her  subsequent  exha 
tion.  if  nu  otherwise — and  it  operates  to  deter.   So  does  the  fatigue  esnsfd 
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by  the  strung  demand  for  nurses  from  the  Homes  and  schools,  when  the 
nurse,  just  returned  from  tho  funeral  of  •  patient,  fatigued,  depressed,  and 
almost  needing  nursing  herself,  is  sent  out  on  a  new  duty  before  she  has 
bod  the  long  nights  of  sleep,  and  the  few  easy  days  absolutely  needful  to 
lit  her  for  another  chnrge.  This  is  constantly  happening.  The  proper 
remedy  is  a  fuller  WapjA}  nf  hkilled  nurses  ;  but,  meantime,  some  arc  con- 
tinually wearing  out :  and  when  they  have  to  give  up  the  vocation,  and 
are  seen  broken  down,  and  without  mean:  ami  without  employment,  it  is 
not  Tery  surprising  if  observers  say  they  had  rather  bo  governesses  or 
domeRtic  servants.  The  remedy  fur  this  mischief  is  in  prelecting  the 
'.-sis  of  the  nurses  by  bringing  thoughtless  nnd  selfish  employers  to 
reason,  and  showing  them  th.it  tin  v  must  take  nurse*  on  the  nurse*'  own 
terms,  or  go  without.  The  Superintendent*  uf  the  Homes  and  Mhodb 
must  also  he  more  strict  than  some  of  them  have  been  in  guarding  the 
rights  and  protecting  tho  health  of  the  members  of  their  household.  The 
rest  must  be  looked  for  from  increase  of  numbers  in  the  profession. 

But  about  the  pay  7  Well  1  about  the  pay  there  seems  to  be  great 
ccBlUsioti  between  the  old  and  actual,  and  the  new  and  now  practicable 
earnings  by  nursing.  In  the  last  general  inn  ii  m  a  very  common  thing— 
perhaps  rather  the  rule  than  the  exception — for  professional  nurses  to  be 
in  an  almshouse,  or  in  the  workhouse,  or  in  some  way  dependent  on 
charity,  when  past  work.  Most  of  us  who  arc  not  young  must  have  heard 
physicians  speak  of  tin's  feet  with  grave  concern  and  indignation.  It  is  true, 
those  nurses  were  generally  poor  working-women,  noeduaated,  and  unfit 
for  any  change  of  occupation;  lut  then,  many  were  of  a  higher  order 
than  this;  and  they  had  much  tho  same  prospect  before  them  for  their 
r  years.  Even  so  late  as  1861,  it  appears  bj  the  census  that  of  tin 
27,618  nurses  in  England  and  Wales,  no  less  than  0'S2  were  in  the  work- 
house— thot  is,  nearly  one  in  forty  of  their  number.  After  being  dismissed 
from  hospitals  nnd  lunatic  asylums,  nnd  dropped  from  private  pr 
they  were  seen  to  sink  into  poverty  and  dependence;  and  those  of  their 
relations  and  old  (Head*,  who  wH&aafsjd  the  process  naturall*  oouoludad 
agaimi   the  vocation.     Hill  ij.rej.aiou  which  certainly  is  widely 

prevalent :  and  it  may  go  some  way  towards  accounting  for  the  slowness 
of  women  in  entering  upon  it. 

quiring  into  the  mora  modern  case,  wc  must  look  at  the  different 
ranks  and  orders  separately. 

Of  the  Superintendents  of  Homes  on  n  religious  basis  we  need  only  say 
that  they  mny  he  ladies  of  independent  means,  or  appointed  to  their  fttno- 
tioo  by  authority  or  election  -In  shott,  by  methods  which  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  mat  kel  value  of  nursing  service.  There  are  other  establishments 
where  a  superintendent  or  matron  is  the  most  necessary  personage,  and 
the  most  difficult  to  obtain,  under  any  tndUMIIM&t  that  can  be  offered. 
This  does  appear  very  strange -,  for  noi  i lice  one  of  consider- 

able dignity  and  authority,  nnd  of  less  fatigue  than  most  female  broad- 
w  mm  tig  businesses,  but  it  at  present  commands  utmost  any  |  The 
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highest  salaries  given  to  women  (except,  as  I  said  be-fore,  &  rare  ai 
other  public  performer)  can  be,  and  would  eagerly  be,  secured  to 
petent  matrons,  by  dozens  or  scores,  if  they  could  now  be  had.  The 
number  of  educated  women,  with  sotnc  faculty  for  organising  and  training, 
who  apply  for  instruction  for  tlie  office  of  matron  or  superintendent  of 
nurses  is  so  small  that  the  service  suffers  through  the  necessity  01* appoint- 
ing person*  t>(  inferior  qualifications  to  the  post.  Yet  the  position  would 
seem  to  be  more  desirable-  than  thai  of  the  governess  in  regard  to  dignity 
and  independence,  whilu  there  is  no  comparison  in  the  pecuniary  view. 
A  highly  qualified  matron  can  obtain  any  tenia  who  u  likely  to  stk  at 
a  lime  when  do  money  can  represent  her  value. 

The   "  Sisters"  are  soma  of  them  dftvofa  i  to  their  work  without  hirt 
or  tl  l   of  tiny  kind.      Some  engaged  in  the  occupation  trader 

a  promise  of  a  pension,  sometimes  fulfilled,  but  aometiu»-.i  withdrawn  on 
account  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  funds.  Such  is  the  statement  detibe- 
i.iuly  affirmed  by  persons  who  claim  to  understand  the  case,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  pcrsous  who  cannot  but  know  the  fact*,  declare  that,  even  in 
best  e»tahl  the  lack  is  of  "  Sisters  " — the  applicants  being  to 

few  thai  the  emoluments  as  well  as  the  honours  go  a-begg;: 

N.v:  ie  to  the  class — which  ibottid  «o  far  outnumber  all  las 

rest— of  ili'.  salarii  d  nurses  in  hospitals  and  asylums, and  in  Homes  i 
supply  the  demand  of  private  practice. 

The  ftMteas  Of  the  Nightingale  Fund  an  wall  satiated  that  money 
need  not  Bland  in  the  way  uf  the  training  of  any  number  of  young  women 
■  in  hospital  or  any  where  olse,  lbs  demand  is  so  great  that 
money  for  the  purpose  is  always  forthcomings  ii  the  candidates  can  begot, 
ai;  r  tin  fund  has  distributed  its  income.  That  fund  at  present  maintain* 
and  trains  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  eighteen  women  between  the  ages  of 
i  v,  i  niy-live  and  thirty>five  for  at  leant  a  year  each.  ThtU  t'.ir,  the  eager* 
ncas  to  secure  ibcm   at   the    |  I   hsl  been  tuch  that  all  have  been 

immwrtatflly  placed,  and  may  bo  coiisiderpd  provided  for  for  life.  At 
,  more  are  re©  trod  m  can  be  employed  and  trained  in  propartioo  to 
the  number  of  patients  ;  ad  i  these,  tho  expenses  ore  paid  by  private 
patrons.  In  the  last  report  of  the  Nightingale  Fund,  it  is  staled  that  lb* 
lowest  salary  received  by  any  hospital  nurse  of  their  pupils  is  20/.  a 
and  maintenance  in  everything  bat  clothes.     This  lowi  -certainly 

DOl  bight  being  about  equal  to  that  of  a  provincial  cook,  or  a  good  houw 
maid;  but  it  it  the  lowest,  while  it  includes  an  umouiit  of  personal 
comfort,  ami  a  DCS  and  security  of  employment,  which  the  bumble 

governess  and  the  milliner's  journeywoman  can  never  hope  for.  Wl 
the  higher  hospital  salaries  are,  1  do  not  know.  Tho  coiUintj  of 
pe&si  n  aiu  i  ■  B  Etd  age  would  fill  the  Home*  very  easily,  if  we  may  ju 
by  what  I  am  told  of  one,  which  gives  20/.  n  year  after  twelve  years' 
service,  and  which  does  not  miller  fur  want  <  I  applicants.  In  ptivate 
practice,  a  skilled  nurse  may  evidently  demand  her  own  terms  ;  ami  a  ncli 

I    ol    enterprise    remains    ki    those    who,    being    trained,  become  the 
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trainers  of  others  in  the  new  schools  which  will  be  rising  up  everywhere. 
It  is  out  of  the  QDMsioii  tli.-it  the.  Nightingale  Fund,  or  a  few  sent) 
Home*,  cun  send  out  tlie  many  thousands  of  skilled  nurses  who  are  wanted 
throughout  the  empire — from  the  Fraser  River  round  to  the  Inawaddy. 
What  they  propose,  and  will  achieve,  is  to  vend  out  nurses  qualified  to 
form  centre*  of  schools  of  workers  like  themselves.  Tim  whole  system  is 
■  gradation  of  1 1. lining.  The  fund  (01  bbm  And  mnewlien  )  train*  to  it. 
purposes  a  Mrs.  WvPttCfft,  H  irOBU  of  Capacity,  sense,  and  spirit,  like 
the  matron  at  St.  Thomas's  Hoxpitul.  makes  herself  mistn 

the   art   i  ad    then  i*   ready  to  begin  Jut  proper    fuuetion  as 

matron.     She  selects  her  probationers  among  the  applicant*  for  training  at 

I'liomas's  Hospital,  and  they  enter  there  under  her  authority.  Tiny 
have  board  and  lodging  and  washing  in  the  hospital,  at  the  cost  of  the 
Nightingale  Fund,  for  a  year;  and  they  have  a  small  payment  in  BOOey 
quarterly,  amounting  for  the  year  to  101.,  and  some  outer  clothing;  M 
that  they  arc  free  of  personal  can-*  while  undergoing  their  training. 
They  learn  their  duties  from  the  matron,  the  Bitten,  and  the  resident 
medical  officer  ;  and  if  Lofty  make  proper  use  of  their  opportunities,  they 
come  out  qualified  to  instruct  others  in  their  turn.  It  is  thus  that  the  art 
of  nursing  must  spread,  ;n  useful  attl  do,  through  sonny,  so  it*  humblest 

L     In  their  eagerness  to  demand  good  nursing,  for  the  public  service 
or  private  convenience,  the  rich  are  now  ready  to  pay  for  the  necessary 
i  ubulioucrs ;    mid  at  each  step  of  the  descent  down  to  the 
workbouxe,  the  means  will  spring  forth  as  they  are  wanted,  il  only  we  win 
find  woiii'  Is  ready  to  be  taught.     There  is  a  striking  illustration 

of  our  wants  and  our  widi  mimic**,  as  employer*,  in  the  story  of  whs 

lohn's  House  Training  Institution  in  doing  ihro&ghoat  the  oou 
The  admirable  distinction  of  that  establishment  is  that,  while  troll 
society,  it  co-operates  heartily  with  the  great  secular  institution — B 

■i;  Hospital — thus  strengthening  the  force  of  its  religious  aims  by 
the  lx*t  practical  discipline  ;  and,  again,  carrying  its  religious  influence 
wherever  it*  admirable  practical  training  opens  a  way  to  it.  Last  year,  ten 
women  of  its  staff  were  trained  in  the  lying-in  wnrd  of  the  hospital,  mid 
also  passed  some  time  in  the  general  wards,  learning  how  to  nurse  ordinary 
medical  and  surgical  Oases.  Now,  nlut  do  these  women,  and  tin -r  i  .  :u  I. 
successive  year,  do  next  ?  Some  are  engaged  by  a  The  Parochial  Mi 
Woman  and  Norses'  Aasoeiatioa.  '    Soma  an  sabnded  bj  baneroLanl  tadi- 

ula  in  town  or  country,  to  attend  the  poor.  Most  of  them  go  down  14 
country  parishes,  when  they  practise  under  tho  sanction  of  the  clergy- 
man, or  the  ladies  of  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  hear  of  th> 
readiness  of  the  cottagers  to  pay  what  they  can  for  good  nursing. 

Such  n  fact  ai  this  opens  a  glimpse  of  tho  urea  of  demand  for  trained 
nurses;   I  HI    I  i  twin  i  some  contemplation  of  our  whole  case  ton: 
stand  what  the  present  deficiency  and  the  nltimatfl  prospects  really  are. 
As  we  find  ourselves  st  tho  moment  in  the  country  parish,  let  us  DM  Stl  I 
wha:  we  find  there. 
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Have  my  readers  ever  Been,  or  wished  to  we,  a  Village  Hospital  ?  It 
is  a  large  and  good  subject,  that  of  the  Village  Hospital ;  but  I  will  now 
only  touch  upon  its  main  points.  When  a  rural  labourer  gets  a  cat 
with  a  scythe,  or  has  an  accident  with  his  master's  waggon,  or  the  new 
steam-cultivator,  or  with  horse  or  boll,  or  if  he  falls  ill  with  fever  or 
rheumatism,  it  is  a  melanoholy  chance  for  him  in  his  home,  where  then 
is  no  sufficient  room  for  a  sick  man,  nor  quiet,  nor  good  diet,  nor  skilful 
nursing.  Moreover,  he  is  probably  so  far  away  from  the  doctor  that  he 
cannot  possibly  have  the  attention  the  doctor  would  wish.  If  proper 
medicines  and  good  diet  are  sent,  there  is  no  certainty  that  they  will  be 
properly  administered.  If  we  fancy  these  liabilities  Martina;  in  several 
cases  at  once,  we  shall  see  the  wisdom  of  doing  what  has  been  done  is 
certain  rural  districts — taking  a  small  house,  and  fitting  it  up  comfort- 
ably as  a  humble  hospital,  where  the  doctor  can  see  those  particular 
patients  half-a-dozen  times  a  day  more  easily  than  he  could  see  them 
three  tiroes  a  week  in  their  scattered  homes.  It  is  found  easy  to  make 
arrangements  with  the  men  or  their  employers  for  a  small  payment  out 
of  the  weekly  wages,  so  as  to  give  the  patients  a  comfortable  feeling  of 
having  a  right  to  the  advantages  of  the  place  ;  and  thus  they  enjoy  with 
a  certainty  impossible  in  their  homes  the  good  diet,  the  cleanliness,  quiet, 
and  good  nursing  on  which  their  lives,  or  their  health  and  strength  for 
life  may  depend.  Now,  the  indispensable  centre  of  the  whole  scheme 
is  the  trained  nurse.  She  must  be  the  matron,  and,  generally  speaking, 
the  nurse.  When  there  are  too  many  patients  at  once  for  her  manage- 
ment she  must  have  help  ;  and  when  there  are  none,  she  is  the  midwifery 
nurse  of  the  village.  The  mention  of  help  brings  in  the  consideration 
of  her  usefulness  as  instructress  in  her  art. 

Wherever  a  sincere  and  rational  effort  has  been  made  to  train  the 
girls  in  our  National  Schools  in  the  arts  of  the  household,  it  seems  to  have 
been  successful ;  and  one  striking  instance  of  the  success  and  benefit  was 
published  in  The  Times,  a  few  years  since,  by  a  clergyman  in  Cheshire 
A  kitchen,  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick  and  the  very  poor,  was  established  j 
the  sufferers — all  who  needed  it  in  a  population  of  4,000 — were  supplied 
with  the  very  best  diet  at  a  wonderfully  small  cost,  while  the  children 
from  the  school  learned  to  cook,  and  mightily  enjoyed  the  lesson.     There 
seems  no  reason  why  the  other  offices  due  to  the  sick  should  not  be 
learned  by  village  practice  in  like  manner.     The  girls  who  will  marry,  or 
live  with  their  parents,  or  go  out  to  service,  will  have  on  incalculably 
better  chance  of  welfare  in  life  for  being  able  to  cook,  and  to  wait  upon 
others,  and  to  provide  for  household  cleanliness  and  neatness.     If,  having 
learned  these  things  in  the  village  hospital,  one  or  more  of  their  number 
should  turn  out  specially  fitted  for  the  function  of  nurse,  it  will  be  s 
great  blessing  to  all  parties.     Rural  life  will  be  a  better  thing  than  it  hai 
ever  been  yet,  when  the  labouring  class  have  their  own  hospital,  and  their 
young  daughters  are  chosen  to  serve  it,  and  invited  to  show  their  capa- 
bility for  the  honourable  and.  ptotteXAe  cs^iva^  c£  \fc«  unite.   But  the  very 
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first  requisite  is  not  yet  attainable.  To  provide  one  nane  to  each  Tillage 
in  the  kingdom  would  take  more  than  all  existing  ImitnHnM  could 
furnish.  I  give  the  com  here,  not  in  any  hope  that  the  thing  eon  be 
done  at  once,  but  to  show  what  a  broad  and  bright  road  to  iudepeni 
in  a  new  calling  lias  op™  to  our  country  Usees,  whenever  they  can  find 
Use  teacher  needed,  in  every  village. 

Hare  our  thoughts  are  led  to  another  great  open  field— our  Workhouse 
iiariea.  I  need  only  refer  to  the  recent  case*  of  unfortunates  who 
li:u  e  died  of  dirt  and  misery,  for  want  of  such  nursing  as  they  would  have 
had  in  a  well-managed  hospital,  to  show  what  1  mean.  In  our  Poor- 
law  Unions  wo  liavo  school*,  wo  have  sick  and  aged  people,  we  have 
infirmaries,  and  we  have  flunk  which  are  to  maintain  all  the  inmntcs, 
educate  the  children,  and  comfort  the  helpless  and  suffering.  For  • 
of  organizing  these  materials  into  one  system,  wo  loo  often  see  the  children 
-wasted  and  k»t,  the  sufferers  miserable,  aud  the  funds  compare? 
unproductive  of  good.  It  will  be  far  otherwise  when  the  guardians  can 
obtain  a  trained  nurse  or  two  for  each  infirmary.  Then  the  elder  girls 
can  be  brought  in  from  the  school,  and  taught  the  art  of  nursing  in  such 
perpetual  succession  as  must  largely  affect  the  destinies  of  workhouse- 
bred  women.  The  workhouse  origin  will  bo  no  longer  a  fatal  bar  to 
industry  and  indejandence,  when  each  Union  infirmary  has  become  n 
school  of  nursing.  The  demand  for  the  services  of  the  young  vroritaa 
trained  there  will  be  as  eager  as  it  now  is  languid.  There  is  cvny 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  Poor-law  Board  will  be  ready  and  glad  to  sanc- 
tion such  an  arrangement  as  this,  tlirrchy  escaping  for  ever  all  danger  of 
coroner's  inquests  on  pauper*  who  have  died  of  bed-sores,  ot  of  inappro- 
priate Am  luardiana  can  have  but  one  feeling  about  it,  everybody 
will  think ;  for  the  material  aud  moral  economy  and  relief  of  such  a 
method  of  managing  the  sick  inmates  must  be  to  them  at  evident  as  it 
would  be  welcome.  But.  they  <annot  take  the  first  step,  ibr  want  of  the 
in  dispensable  trained  nurses  who  are  not  to  be  had. 

Tho  case  is  tho  same,  whiahever  way  wo  turn.  Even  in  our 
hospitals  there  are  none  to  spare;  and  everywhere  else,  the  genuine 
skilled  nurse  is  so  scarce  as  to  bo  contended  for  by  the  rich,  and  over- 
worked till  she  breaks  down  ultimately.  At  th*  same  moment,  wives, 
mothers  and  daughters  are  making  tho  discovery  that  they  do  not  know 
how  to  nurso.  Tbey  had  always  supposed  the  thing  would  come  of  itti-lf 
when  wanted ;  but  now  we  hear  a  new  tone  among  them.  They  say 
they  tremble  to  think  of  any  grave  illness  happening  to  those  most  dear 
:.«m,  for  they  do  not  kuow  a  single  thing  about  the  mere  critical 
stages  of  nursing.  They  havo  never  witnessed  long  ami  myitc  illness; 
end  they  can  only  trust  that,  when  the  need  arises,  good  sen- 
vigilant  affection  will  teach  them  wliat  to  do.  But  the  ex]cii> 
demur  to  two  tilings  here  said.  Good  sense  and  watchful  affection, 
however  combined  with  general  domestic  lore  and  goodness,  do  Mt 
suffice  to  teach  the  best  caic  of  the  sick ;   and  again,  to  trust  that 
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will  U  not  aO  that  can  tx  done  beforehand.  Why  do  not  the**  wins, 
anthers  and  daughter*  art  to  work  at  once  and  learn  the  ai 
are  a  hundred  details  which  1  need  not  indicate  here  which  can  be  lesrwl 
onljr  by  seeing  the  things  done,  by  being  regularly  taught,  and  by  acunl 
practice.  Why  do  not  people  learn  them  in  the  proper  way  I  Becsast 
it  is  so  difficult  to  find  a  teacher,  and  a  place  to  learn  in.  Again  xt 
are  landed  in  the  same  difficulty ;  and  private  homea  are  anxious  ant 
troubled  because  there  are  no  schools  of  nursing  accessible,  through  lix 
deficiency  of  skilled  trainers  in  the  art. 

Then  there  are  the  Colonies,  and  yet  room,  all  India,  with  its  bundrcdi 
of  millions  of  inhabitant*,  all  constantly  liable  to  death  from  indued 
disease,  and  every  species  of  bad  nursing.  India  and  the  Colonies  would 
afford  a  career  of  honour  and  profit  to  more  Englishwomen  than  are  van 
in  rant  of  employment  and  an  income.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of 
the  disproportion  of  the  sexes  in  many  of  the  colonies,  and  of  the  coo* 
oequcnl  mischief  to  the  comfort,  and  the  morals  mud  manners  of  lit 
settlers  ;  and  of  course  everybody  feels  what  a  good  thing  it  would  be  V 
poor  and  dependent  young  women  at  home  could  be  the  wives  of  dx 
I'jntary  bachelors  at  the  antipodes  ;  but  the  repugnance  general 
among  us  to  sending  out  shiploads  of  young  women  as  candidates  for 
marriage,  while  pretending  to  go  with  other  objects,  has  prevented  siy 
micIi  extensive  deportation  as  was  taken  for  granted,  as  the  next  step,  by 
persons  of  hardy  sensibilities.  In  the  midst  of  all  thin  comes  in  tht 
demand  for  nurses,  quite  apart  from  the  bachelor  question. 

We  know,  by  a  published,  letter  from  ihat,  for  want  of  ikljr 

qualified  monthly  nurses,  improper  persons  engross  that  lucrative  erophw- 

lt|  to  the  serious  peril  of  mother  and  infant,  and  sometimes  even  vf  tht 

:  of  the  In. use.    It  is  rare  luck  to  obtain  a  fit  none  on  such  terms 

:i    :r  in  in/  to -in/,  forth*  month,    '  besides  presents."    ^  fbrtanenayb 

got,  wc  alto  hear,  by  any  "Sensible  woman"  who  will  go  out  to  practise  at 

the  Cn  im.-ui  .iihI  French  women  do  so  commonly  and  advantngeously — so 

the  small  tray,  which  is  as  much  nursing  as  surgery,  and  dues  not  interfere 

tin  doctors — in  managing  keche9,  blwter^  vnccination,<mppuig,  slirU 

wouuds  and  cpraiits,  Ac.     Such  practitioners  won  wrll 

li'ini  s  where  the  medical  meti  are  sorely  overworked. 

All  this,  however,  constitutes  a  very  slight  demand  in  eomparisos 
with  Ihat  which  is  created  wherever  sanitary  reform  is  introduced,  as  i( 
now  is  into  India.  Now  that  hospitals  in  India  are  to  be  worthy  of  their 
name,  and  of  the  associations  we  liars  with  it,  the  requisition!  arc  so  vast 
that  it  may  be  BUN  prudent  not  to  state  thorn.  The  demand  for  mid- 
,  DAim  for  the  depots  of  the  soldiers'  wive*  could  not  be  met,  «f 
this  were  all.  I'm  there  are  the  three  Presidential  Commissions,  charged 
with  ili''  ■  public- health :  nnd  they  will  create  new  stations,  ae* 

barrnclts  and   hospitals  for  soldier*  and  civilians,  besides  the  vast  things 
they  have  to  do  for  the  health  of  natives.     If  we  could  send  out  thousands 
illi-d  iiui:;.',  i-vi-ry  your,  they  would  nil  be  wanted,  ■  yranto 
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Of  course,  we  can  do  nothing  of  the  sort.     Bui  there  is  one 

can  »!>•,  If  i!n    I iL-htly -endowed  women  can  be  found.     We  can 

Mte  a  sort  of  "  covenanted  servico  "  of  nurses  in  India,  for  India.     V. . 

»  (surely  this  tuust  be  feasible !  )  send  out — not  troops  of  nurses  in 

iplvsd»,  who  would  be  wanted  at  homo  if  they  were  in  existence — but 

Mod  of  matrons  and  head  nurses,  qualified  for  their  responkibi lilies  and 

rthy  of  them,  who  should  train  women  already  on  the  spot,  win  the. 

pean  or  native.    Among  the  soldiers'  relatives,  those  of  officials,  those 

e  settlers,  and  the  girls  of  the  schools,  there  must  be  BON  young 

en  ready  to  bo  learners  and  pupil-nurses  than  can  be  taught  by  an y 

of  instructors  that  we  are  likely  to  send  out  for  yoars  to  come  ;  and 

is  the  lime  for  women  of  enterprise,   of  benevolence,   and  of  an 

penoV  .  to  make  a  grand  use  of  tho  best  years  of  their  live*,  to 

ertake  the  moat  splendid  service  ever  clfcred  to  the  head,  handu,  and 

of  women,  and  achieve  10  independence  in  a  sure  and  speedy  way, 

they  eare  more  or  less  for  that  object  by  itself. 

The  case  of  our  poor  unemployed  or  overworked  country w 

as  astonishing  as  it  i*  painful,  when  the  particulars  of  the  deiuaud* 
the  most  womanly  of  Woman's  work  are  passed  note  HMD  a  r-  . 
e  have  now  made.     All  reasons  or  excuses  yet  oflered  nre  tri/ling,  or 
presently  become  so,  in  face  of  an  eh  a  demand  as  exists  for  um 

ate  ladies,  who  would  overwork   the  nurse,  will  soon  lose  the 
unity  by  being  left  iu  the  lurch.     lubtitutious  which  would  UH 
the  nurses  will  soon  be  left  in  the  lurch  also,  unless  they  pay  M 
ate  employers  are  willing  to  do.     1  b  liera   ths  tiuth  to  be  that,  as  [ 
at  (he  oiitx-t,  the  cause  of  the  anomaly  is  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
generally,  and  of  poor  ladies  and  working  women  in  particular. 
is  true,  the  duty  of  nil  of  us  is  plain  enough.    Wc  must  put  an  i  ml 
ignorance  ;  Wl  most  place  the  case  of  working  women  in  their  own 
by  »up|j|yir.g  them  with  facts,  and  helping  them  to  pal  their  know- 
to  Use.     Host  of  us  have  more  or  less  to  do  with  the  poor  elul 
schools  of  our  town,  or  village,  or  Union;  and  some  of  us  I 
cc   to  know  some  cdueatcd  woman  of  sense  and  spirit,  villi    health 
iy  and  no  money ;  and  such  an  one  may  be  happy  and  (ultimate 
post  of  authority  and  influence,  like  that  of  Button  or  Upovinttoi 
hospital,  Home,  school,  or  workhouse  infirmary,  or  of  a 'l.ai! 

in  old   India,  or  in  BOOM  rising  colony.     These,  and  all  the  grnda- 

of  women  between  the  twO|  should  at  leant  heat  km  us  what  their 

iii  life  really  arc      When  wc  have  told  them, and  shown  them  the 
of  what  remains  to  be  done,  wc  shall  h  paupers  on  our 

whom  wc  havenot  the  heart  :■  the.  workhcuM  ;  and  dure  will 

fewer  ioouests  on  patients  who  need  not  have  sunk  ;  and  there  will  be  n 
rf   to  us  a  :ror  and  grief  of  knowing,  as  wc  kuow  now, 

u  men  arc  dyiiig  by  iLoumnds  yearly  for  want  of  that  nursing 
men  are  pining  and  dying  because  they  cannot  give. 
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January  i&th. 


The  invnliil  in  search  of  n  place  of  refuge  from  oar  English  winter,* 
the  tourist  in  quest  of  novelty,  will  do  well  to  lake  his  ji— iiqw  Iron 
Marseilles  in  OM  flf  Hal  excellent  stcatneri  of  the  M<uaytries  Iayxrnlif, 
and  {Man  u  few  weeks  nt  Algiers. 

The  one  will  find,  after  the  middle  of  December,  when  the  rstay 
season  is  usually  orer,  genial  sunshine  and  a  climate  where  the  thcr- 
momiti  r  rarely  falls  below  sixty  ;  and  the  other,  if  he  can  dispense  vfcb 
the  social  attractions  uf  Kouio  or  Naples,  may  amuse  himself  with  tit 
aspect  of  a  town  still  lialf  Oriental  in  its  population  and  habits,  and  to 
milking  excursions  to  many  scenes  of  interest  which  arc  thickly  scatters! 
over  A  very  beautiful  country.  Both  may  be  comfortably  lodged  is 
the  H/iR-1  de  l'Orient,  a  new  hotel  lately  established  in  the  first  difisiei 
of  on  Algcriiiu  Hue  de  llivoli,  which  has  been  commenced  upon  tot 
partly  finished  Boulevard  de  lTmperatriee,  fronted  by  the  harbets?, 
the  bay,  and  the  snowy  peaks  of  Atlas,  instead  of  the  gardens  of  la* 
Tuilerica. 

Hitherto,  one  of  the  ehlaf  discouragements  to  foreign  visitors  ass 
been  the  scanty  supply  and  indifferent  quality  of  hotel  accommodadm si 
Algiers — bboold  taBs,  in  sitoation,  oookeTf,  and  service  being  very  Uk« 
those  of  Leghorn,  from  which  the  stranger  it  always  so  glad  to  etespr 
l'.ui  .-.-.  building  is  going  ou  here  with  almost  Parleian  activity,  it  is  lets 
at  the  rest  of  the  trade  will  soon  be  willing  to  follow  the  fiat 
example  set  to  Lbem  by  H.  Beariua  of  the  New  Hotel  Compn. 

The  aspect  of  Algiers  from  the  sea  has  been  the  subject  of  simsflT 
similitudes,  that  a  list  of  them  would  till  a  volume.  It  has  been  comparts 
to  a  lion  crouching  on  a  headland,  with  his  head  tow  aids  the  shore  s  toi 
swan  shaking  out  its  feathers  in  the  sun;  to  a  sail  spread  out  to  drv;  aad 
to  an  open  quarry  of  white  marble.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  white  Moorish  Iowa, 
hanging  ou  the  aide  of  a  hill,  fronted   by  a  long  Kit ropean  quai 

nob.  architecture,  mid  bucked  by  picturesque  height*,  at  this  mit 
brilliantly  grata.  To  this  French  frontage,  Sir  Morton  Pet©  is  enfsped 
in  adding  a  new  lace  or  boulevard]  nearly  a  mile  ifl  length,  fallowing  the 
1  i  nd  of  the  harbour  and  resting  on  vaults,  some  of  them  fifty  or  sixty 
feet  high.  It  ia  said  that  his  bargain  with  the  Government  in,  to  do  tic 
entire  work  nt  his  own  cost,   his  payment  being  poaaenc  u*rr- 

urn.'  yean  of  the  vuults  and  the  building  ground  on  the  land  side  of 
his   LoulcvuiJ.      The   vaults,    with    their  arches  open   to  the  harbor, 
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are,  at  the  points  where  they  are  deepen,  divided   into  three  or  four 
.■«,  and  a  considerable  number  are  tlrendy  In  .1  n*  stores 

ana  shops. 

The  Place  du  OoMVOTWI  I  ',  flrotB  which  this  boulevard  branches,  was 
by  Uie  French,  aoon  aAer  the  occupation  in  18S0,  on  tho  ll 
demolished  streets.  Open  on  the  aide  of  the  sea,  it  command*  a  noble 
view  of  the  bay,  and  it  ia  adorned  by  a  few  fine  palm-trees  and  hy  an 
equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  so  indifferent  as  tojustily  the 
BtBptrOf  in  having  sent  it  into  exile  out  of  the  court  of  QU  LoOtX*.  The 
Moorish  i|uarter  of  the  town  climbs  the  hill  behind  with  its  steep  narrow 
Streets  and  stairs;  hut  broad  cross-streets  are  projected  and  partly  com- 
menced, and,  in  n  few  years,  very  little  of  it  will  be  left.  All  li. 
great  and  small,  arc  built  on  one  plan,  round  a  central  court,  which  in 
ollcn  supported  on  no  more  than  four  columns,  and  is  only  eight  or  ten 
feet  square.  The  doors  are  sometimes  approached  hy  n  descent  of  half-a- 
dozen  step* — sometimes  they  arc  placed  three  feet  up  in  the  wall,  with 
»  sraall  block  ofitotie  to  enable  those  to  enter  who  find  a  single  step  of  ll  . 
aix  Inches  a  fcat  beyond  their  agility.  The  only  external  ornaments  of 
the  architecture  are  the  doorways,  which  arc  occasionally  of  marble, 
neatly  sculptured, 

The  palace  of  op  is   the  best  existing  example  of  a  I 

aosne  Moorish  house.     The  court  and  its  galleries,  supported  on  twisted 

columns  of  while  marble,  nro  paved  and  wainscoted  with  tiles,  which, 

however,  appear  to  be  of  the  indifferent  modern  manufacture  of  Valencia 

or   Naples.     The  cedar  balustrade*  nnd   the  doors  are  grand  specimen* 

of  intricate  Oriental  latticework  and  panelling;  the  beams  and  the  ceil- 

iegs  are  richly   curved  and  painted,  and  the  plaster- work   recalls  thnt 

be    Alhambra,  borate-  variety  of  design.      In  spite  of  its 

lie  air,  I  believe  the  building  Is  not  older  than  tho  present  century; 

ami  I  am  lold  thnt  the  marble  columns  and  pavement  employed  in  its 

tntetfoa  tBd  in  that  of  moat  other  luxurious  Algerine  dwellings,  were 

wrought  in   Italy.     The  palace  of  tho  Governor-General  is  a  somewhat 

larger  house  of  the  same  kind,  but  not  so  well  preserved,  and  considerably 

disfigured  by  incongruous  additions  by  a  Frend.  It  is  w:d  to 

lie   insufficient  in  accommodation,  and   a  new  official  residence  for  tho 

Governor   5*   about   to  be  built   on   Sir   MortON  Peto's  new  boulevard. 

Both  the  Bishop  and  the  Governor  hare  country  -houses :  the  one  on 

the  south  aii'!  lb.  side  of  (be  towirj  Cod  the  Bishop 

resides  constantly  at  his  vills,  only  using  his  Moorish  ]m1*cv  fgr 

dons. 

•y  here  i«  ptohtbly  much   the  same  as  in  thu  provincial  capitals 
!i*i»tir.g   chiefly  of  civil   and  military  officials  and  their 
fcrnll its,  with  .-inkling  of  the  commercial  class,  and  on  public 

occasions  a  dash  of  the  native  element.  The  Governor-General,  Marshal 
Macmahun,  and  Madame  !a  Marechale,  arc  hospitable  and  [mpulur.  They 
bate  Istucd  cards  for  two  gieut  ballf,  one  of  which  has  already  tukcu 
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place,  and  they  hold  Dataller  reception*  (with  dancing)  every  Moodir. 
The  central  court  of  the  palace,  juivilkticd  lor  the  occasion  with  flops 
and  adorned  with  flowers,  forma  a  very  effective  ball-room  ;  and  the 
I'lij  i: .'.  w  uli  iia  fondness  for  show  and  glitter,  and  all  that  the  democracy, 

h  it  affects  to  rapTOMnf.  affect*  to  despise,  takes  care  that  Impend 

rooms  shall  be  Wall  furnished  with  gay  costumes.  Besides  the  |*oly- 
chrcmatic  soldiers,  I  counted  half-a-dozen  civil  uniforms  :  blue  and  siher, 
blue  and  gold  in  various  styles,  blue  and  red,  and  black  Yelvct  with  hUck 
lace.  The  Marshal  did  not  wear  the  cuirass  of  gold  embroidery  whia 
usually  denotes  his  rank,  but  the  plain  blue  coat  of  a  general  officer,  witi 
the  red  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  A  good  many  native  gsatle- 
men,  moat  of  them  in  the  snow-white  bernous  of  Barbary,  and  black 
the  aom,  or  leaned  against  the  columns.  Many  of  then 
wore  a  bit  of  ml  riblnm  tl  white  drapery,  or  a  star  indicative/ 

one  or  the  other  grade  in  the-  same  Legion.     The  salary  of  the  Govcnwi- 

•ral  of  Algeria  aoema  to  be  hardly  on  a  scale  equal  to  that  of  the 
other  grrat  po«U  of  the  empire,  being  only  125,000  franca  a  year  ;  and  of 
;.  lil'fn  put  of  iliiit  Bum  the  present  tenant  i*  mulcted,  in  order  to  provide 
a  pi  i.. inn  for  the  widow  of  his  predecessor,  Marshal    I  Perkifa 

may  be  various  other  allowances  attached  to  the  office  ;  but  4,OO0(. 
n  year  is  not  a  large  sum  to  supperi  ricttoyaltj  in  a  colony  where  every 
i Inn-  but  tin:  necessaries  of  life  mu.it  come  from  1.  ;J  where  every 

r In tj^  that  comes  from  Europe  ib  dear. 

A  bull  given  by  the  mayor  n  few  nights  ago  afforded  mean  oppar* 
tunity  of  seeing  something  of  the  lourgtvitit  of  Algiers,  of  a  class  bene*!* 
that  wbjob  in  admitted  to  the  more  aristocratic  gatherings  at  Government 
!!■  uae. 

I  lu    Hotel  <lo  Villa,  where  it  took  place,  is  a  purely  modern  buildiaj, 
in   the  French    stylo,  with   a  small   inner   court,  filled    with  orange  snJ 
banana  trees.    The  rooms  are  convenient  and  commonplace.     In  add 
to  the  usual  stream  of  uniforms  and  crinolines  which  flowed  post  tW 
mayoress,  there  was  a  consi*  r  of  reverend   cadis,  who  ad- 

liltex  Mussulman,  justice  amongst  the  natives,  in  their  gigantic  turbst 
of  snow-white  lawn,  or  rich  cachemire.  One  end  of  tbe  ball-room  ww 
lilleil  with  a  bevy  of  Jewesses,  some  in  Ficnch  costume,  and  the  rest— 
perhaps  n  dozen,  in  their  ancient  attire:  usually  a  high-waisted  go«i 
of  some   rich   embroidered  staff — though  i  the  dark-eyed  damn 

crimson  trimmed  with  white — a  scarf,  and  a  singularly  nngiaetfcl 
hend-dreas,  consisting  of  a  close  black  cap,  or  kerchief,  bound  tight  rouad 
the  skull,  surmounted  by  a  smaller  cap,  worn  ot  the  back  of  the  head, 
OOTVred  with  gold  coins.      In  spite  of  their  fine  eyes,  the  effect  rre- 

1  by  then  ladies  was  net  pleasing;   their  foreheads  being  generally 
narrow   and   nienn,  their  complexion   sallow,    and    their   mouths  large 

a.i'i  eoai  ••■. 

Algiers  is  [.ntvided  with  a  spacious  and  handsome  theatre,  but  the  com- 
pany, though  it  receives  a  considerable  contribution  from  the  State,  doe? 
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rpbtaiaiag  (lie  patronage  of  tlic  | 
•eldoni  half  full.     Host  of  the  inhabitants  seem  to  prefer  enjoying  the  cool 
of  ilu  <  \  filing,  between  seven  and  ten  o'clock,  in  the  Place  du  from 
incut,   vrfaora  the  ladies  gossip   and  tho  men  smoko  beneath   the  gnj-lit 
lulni-tree*. 

bcautiful  hills  and  shores  round  Al.dvis  nre  traversed  in  all 
directions  by  excellent  roods,  between  which  run  ninny  petty  shady  lane* 
and  bywnys,  affording  charming  rides  and  walks.  Tolerable  ■M&Uo-fcmBi 
rii*y  be  hired  for  five  francs  a  day,  and  nn  open  enrringo  with  a  patt  oi 
horses  costs  two  francs  an  hour.  Omnibuses  ply  on  all  the  roads,  and 
one  of  the  features  of  Algiers  is  a  aland  of  these  huge  vehicles,  on 
which  sometimes  twenty  or  thirty  may  be  seen  at  once  in  front  of  the 
theatre.  An  omnibus  may  be  hired  nt  the  same  rate  H  nn  ordinary 
calcchc,  which  must  be  a  convenience  and  an  economy  to  the  full-quircrcd 
paterfamilias. 

The  Jardin  (TEssnf,  about  five  kilometres  to  the  south  of  the  town,  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  objects  in  the  vicinity.     It  lies  on  both  sides 

Igb-road,  stretching  cm  one  side  down  to  the  sea,  and  on  Un- 
to the  crest  of  the  hill  which  runs  parallel  to  the  shore ;  and  the  lower 

ion  is  historically  interesting  as  the  site  where  Chirlea  V.  landed  in. 
1541,  and  whence,  three  days  later,  the  shattered  remains  of  his  fleet 
carried  ©IF  the  shattered  remains  of  hi*  army.  The  principal  future*  of 
the  garden  are  two  thriving  avenues,  each  about  hnlf-a-mile  long,  the  one 
of  platan  us  and  lilt  Other  of  pilin,  nml  (hew  nn;  hrttraeoted  by  a  narrow 
alley  of  bamboos,  delightful  in  its  soft  whispers  and  deep  umbrage. 
Extensive  nurseries  of  orange,  citron,  palm,  nnd  all  sorts  of  trees  suited 
lo  the  climate  of  the  colony,  arc  traversed  by  Agreeable  walks,  and  varied 
l»y  penB,  in  which  ostriches  nnd  other  large  birds,  and  several  varieties  of 

I  the  antelope,  are  bred  with  apparent  success. 
'J  lie  upper  garden  commands  from  its  wnlks,  which  are  shaded  by 
trees)  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  a  noble  view  of  Algiers  and  it*  bay. 
The  extent  of  the  whole  is  about  forty  hectares,  or  MM  Inched  acres. 
Jxrnewhst  farther  on,  the  road  ascends  to  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  reaches 
the  village  of  Konba,  conspicuous  by  it*  high-domed  chin  eh  aimcbcd  to  a 
Jesuits'  college  still  in  progress  of  erection.  Two  buildings,  consisting  of 
spacious  and  airy  corridors,  have  been  reared  right  and  left  of  the  obi 
and  appear  to  be  already  occupied  by  the  fathers  and  their  pupils.     The 

iioas  of  the  climate  of  Algiers  may  be  estimated  hy  the  fact  thai 
naileries)  are  each  open  at  the  end  to  the  external  air,  and  ue  iWilier  rtB> 
dialed  above  by  unglazed  openings.     The  northern  tide  of  the  building 
affords  one  of  the  best  views  of  Algiers ;  the  eastern  side,  of  a  part  of  ths 
great  plain  of  the  Metidja. 

On  the  other,  or  north  side  of  Algiers,  there  is  also  another  ambitious 
ecclesiastical  edifice,  still  incomplete,  conspicuous  on  a  lolly  headland 
overhanging  the  sen— the  church  ef  Our  Lady  Of  Africa.  It  is  in  the 
Italian-Gothic  style,  with  a  tall  dome  and  a  semicircular-domed  apse  at 
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each  of  the  ends.     It  is  being  built,  I  believe,  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tion- :  by  lb*  Jtttbop.     The  work  is  discontinued  fur  the  wi 
na  the  keeper  gravely  told  mo,  one  brilliant  afternoon,  with  the  tae?- 
moroetcr  standing  about  seventy-five  in  the  shade,  on  account  of  tie 
"  mautw'i  Itmpt." 

Tho  vicinity  of  Algiers  aliound*  in  country-houses,  hung  upon  tHe 
height*  looking  to  the  tea,  or  nettling  in  the  vadtOfj  valleys  behind  tha. 

owners  usually  occupy  them  themselves  during  the  mnimer,  and  lit 
or  try  to  1ft  them  to  foreigners  during  the  winti-r.  Visited  on  a  fine  foee- 
nnon  in  January,  they  appear  charming  retreats;  but  daring  tl>c  reiaj 
Reason,  and  what  is  called  the  cold  bom  no,  tlwte  who  have  tried  them  is 
residvnors  say  they  are  apt  to  be  damp.  Contra  anient  ion  with  the  teen, 
filf  purposes  of  marketing  and  other  taabeta,  is  generally  rendered  euy 
by  the  omnibuses, 

Aa  a   apecimen   Moorish  villa,   I  went  to  the  Chateau    Did) 
nii-ilv  a  country-bouse  belonging  to  a  I>cy,  and  now  the  property  of  sa 
ex-milliner  of  Pnris  and  London.     It  is  situated  ou  the  extensive  table- 
land to   tho  south  of  the  town,  nnd  is  some  eight  or   nino  kiktcaetrts 

.:!    i'i'.uii  it.      !  lot  presents   tho  aspect  of  a  square  white- 

washed box  of  two  stearics,  Hanked  by  lower  red-tiled 
an   miter  stable  court,  you  enter  one  neatly  paved  with  white  roaifcA*, 
I  which  are  built  the  kitchen  and  other  offices,  and  from  which  a 
■Book  I'a.l*  to  the  staircase  of  the  principal  mansion-     This  consists  of  lbs 

I  »<|uare  court  of  two  stories,  with  iw  do  white  columns 

nnd  tiled  galleries.  Two  or  more  room*  open  from  each  gallery  ;  and  tbt 
only  changes  which  appear  to  have  been  modi  in  them  since  tbi 
time  was  the  addition  d  here  and  there  u  fire-plans)  in  the  European 
fashion.  A  good  deal  of  the  little  furniture  they  contained — tables,  1*4- 
steada,  and  wardrobes — were  of  native  workmanship,  and  rudely  painted 
in  ln.Jit  colour*,  a*  also  were  the  door*  unl  -,1,,-u  lixturcs.    lbs 

(rem  the  tmall  windows  on  one  side  over  tfa  :\ng  table-laed, 

and  on  the  other  over  tho  plain  i 4  she  Motidja  and  the  ranges  of  atlas, 
were  charming;  and  the  towered  topol  commanded  a  ttjll  nicrt 

extensive  prospect,  aa  well  aa  all  the  breezes  of  li  Hy  an  arrange- 

B04   iii  accordance  will  habits,  thu  dining-room  waa  in  tat 

outer  court,  and  could  only  he  reached  from  thu  house  proper  by  Croatia* 
from   the   porch.     The  sharp  and  civil  landlady  extolled  her 
dwelling,  as  fhe  nod  1  to  magnify  the  delicate  ware*  of  her  sjje- 

room  ;  demanding  for  leave  In  live  in  ii.  the  sum  of  one  thousand  franca  per 
month  ;   but  likely  la  be  tempted,  a*  was  privately  hinted  to  nt«  in  ti« 
town,  by  a  much  smaller  sum.     The  house  ia  surrounded  by 
vvalh'd  garden  and  orange  orchard  ;  and  the  property,  consisting  of  ( 

nes,  yields,  ns  its  mistress  RTtrred,  the  be*t  oranges,  grapes,  silk,  sea* 

u  grown  in  Algeria.  But  it  does  not  say  much  for  the  jirotoeritT 
i  f  the  i  "luny  that  it  house  which  is  quite  a  bijuu  iu  its  way,  and  abcot 
one   hundred   acres  of  productive   land,  should    have   been   pnrcliased, 


tiey  were,  nnlv  few*   r,r   three  yean  since,  for  no  more 

•irivo.      Il>  site  is  ou  the  fir*- 
French,  after  their  lund-i*  13,  n  grant  of  ur-wanla  of 

thousand  nort»of  land  wh  (riven  to  the  Trappists,  a  i-hcd 

:iWe   lent  near  a  graceful  group  of  palms,   which  ■) 

Tin. 
••.  «e   kopt  Rome  tittle  time   waiting  at   the   gat?,   because   the 
ry,  nnd  beguilm!   l!  i 
■plola  of  bead*,  medals,  a  tmntl  article.'*, 

areular,  which  the  lay  brother  who  received  n*  was  ready  to  *< 

it    of  thu  eat.v  On  the  Wall  hung  -t  of 

limits  Reli'pitt,"  lee  might  also  be  purchaae«l. 

i  we  were  at  last  led  across  tho  outer  court,  at  the  door 
per  we  were  consigned  to  the  care  of  another  brother,  who  led 
i  the  spacious,  died  cloister,  nnd  allowed 

1  reflectory.     The  chapel  was 
F  a  targe  ai«e,  and  the  a  aeries  of  email  boxes 

■to  rows  in  tliv  room,  with  spaces  left  round 

walls  as  a  passage.     Of  these  boxes  there  might  perhaps  be  ono 
adrcd.     Each  box  contained   a  bwlst«4d,  with  n  coarse  woollen  cover, 
we  saw  no  other  article  of  furniture,  nor  an/  ablutionary  appliance*. 
ry  waa  a  email  room  with  two  of  it*  walla  covered  with  bookcase*. 
i<*  bock*  w  rious,  and  looked  as  if  they  ri»r<-ly  le't 

In  tin;  lately  vacated  refectory  the  odour  of  garlic  was  i 
•  if  the  CC 
is  repast  eeimod  to  consist  of  some,  kind  of  soup,  a  piveo  of  bread,  a 
ttuce,  range.      We   were   tlit-n   civ  'a   a   large 

chen-garden,  a  thriving  orange  and  citron  orchard,  and  by  a  row  of 
•  rkfhopi  back  to  the  convent.     In  the  parlour  we  were  leceived  by  a 
—the  injur  it  sub-prior — who  act  before  us  a  luncheon  of 
and  cheese  and  honey,  oranges,  dates,  and  raisins,  Cape  gooacbi' 
wne  excellent  red  wine  of  1864.     A  glasa  of  remarkably  n 
I  rontignan^  grapo  concluded  the  r«| 
»ed  by  a  French  officer  and  his  friend,  *ho  had  been  enjoying  a  day's 
ling  Ml  the  lands  of  La  Trappe,     Tbo garden  of  she  convent  and  on 
u  uro  surrounded  by  a  substantial  seven-feet 
all,   enclosing  also  barn*  and  other  office*,  to  which  they  are  adding 
>u»e   fox  produce.  consists  of  » 

members.     A  good  many   of  them    were    pursuing    various  rustic 
;  loading  cart*,  making  a  ataok  of  fijggots,  and  driving  teams 
oxen.     These   monastio   workmen    wow  thr-ir  ordinary  brown  robe*, 
i      ,  to  their  leathern  girdles  by  the  thoog  and  swivel 
i  ladies  call  a  "page,"  and  their  heads  werv>  pr 
no  straw  or  frit,  iuUa. 
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Aft  wo  drove  along  the  high-read  we  met  several  of  their  car**,  going 
to,  and  returning  from  a  quarry,  out  of  which  their  new  Morehouse  wu 
being  built.  On  the  whole,  this  abode  of  silence  and  labour  wore  aa 
aspect  of  prosperity  and  successful  industry  of  which  the  adjacent  Tillages, 

i  aa  Clcraga*  on  the  one  aide,  and  Guy otville  on  i:  •.-. •  holly 

llUstillllll      The  first  is  nn  inland  agricultural  village  ;  I  lie  tatter,  intended 
for  a   colony  of  fishermen,  it  close  to   the  sea-slimy.     'Hie   guide-book 

m  the  inciuirinj;  tourist  tli;it  Guyotvilie,  which  has  been  bmli 
t  twenty  yean,  was  at  first  a  failure  j  but  that  Government  having 
come  to  its  aid,  and  taken  it  into  its  own  paternal  hands,  it  is  begu> 
nuig  to  sortir  (Ftrnt  situation  pcnielt.  It  is  questionable  whether  til 
i-. habitants  would  any  as  much  ;  their  cabins,  built  round  three  sides  rf 
•  large  square,  being  of  tli'c  most  forlorn  description — noino  tif  them  in 
ruin*.  1  entered  one  of  these  poor  cottage*,  which  I  fbtxbd  full  of  smoke 
and  with  little  else  in  it.  Its  mistress,  a  lUnflten  from  Mahon — who* 
jellow  child  spoke  of  fever — told  me  that  there  was  not  a  fisherman  in  die 
place,  but  that  the  population  lived  by  their  labour  on  the  coast  or  by 
making  ohsrconl. 

mug  to  the  town,  tho  museum  of  the  products  of  the  colony 
deserves  honourable  mention.  Besides  stufTed  bkda  and  Infants,  there  are 
line  specimens  of  the  various  woods  and  marbles  of  Algeria.  Among* 
the  former,  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  appears  to  attain  the  greatest  sue— sod 
tlic  Thuja  articutata  —  the  indestructible  alerce  of  Spain,  of  which  lie 
fine  old  Moorish  doors  and  ceilings  still  existing  at  Seville,  Cordova,  and 
Granuda,  are  cliii-ilv  made — -seems  the  most  beautiful  and  valuable.  It  i« 
of  nn  extremely  compact  gioin,  of  great  weight,  lakes  a  most  be.» 
polish,  and  is  said  to  retain  its  original  colour  without  change.  The 
colour  varies  in  different  specimens,  from  n  dark  walnut  brown  to  s 
golden  yellow,  and  the  mottling  is  very  rich  and  varied.  Over  the 
marbles,  the  Algerian  onyx,  which  made  so  great  a  fipuro  in  the  Leaden 
Exhibition  of  1862,  reigns  supreme  There  is  a  curious  assortment  ef 
coarse  pottery  fleam  Knhylia,  much  of  it  very  antique  and  good  in  fan, 
and  allowing  a  rude  taste  for  colour  and  ornament.  The  im-tal-work  d 
Borbary,  as  exhibited  in  pitchers,  coffee-pots,  perfume-burners,  trays 
lamps,  cups,  bracelets,  and  brooches,  is  nlxo  well  worth  examination  I I 
the  women's  ornaments  there  is  a  good  deal  of  coral  used  in  a  very  sflVe- 
tive  manner.  Some  of  the  tr-jttile  manufactures,  especially  the  carpets, 
;irr  likewise  attractive  in  their  skilful  combinations  of  colour. 

There  is  also  a  small  museum  of  Komnn  nnd  Moorish  antiq 
which  is  well  worth  a  visit,  for  the  sake  of  the  handsome  wcll-fe- 
served  Moorish  BOUM  in  which  it  is  placed.  Fragments  of  sculptor* 
and  moHuc,  and  n  few  inscriptions,  form  the  principal  part  of  the  on- 
teals,  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  objects  is  a  plaster  east  tales 
from  the  clay  in  which  n  Moorish  Christian  was  buried  alive  in  1504,  ty 
order  of  Aluch  AH,  the  famous  corsair  and  pacha  of  Algiers.  Tie  steer 
ia  vrty  (An  BDiatUtlslly  told  by  Diego  Haedo,  a  Spanish  historian,  vk 
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a  Historia  tie  Aiyal  in  1612,  mainly  compiled  from  notes  taken 
down  from  the  lips  of  redo  m ed  Captive*     BoBtyi  that  Gcroiiimo  (that 

r'*  baptismal  iumc)  was  placed  alive  in  inn  '•'■   tin 
in  which   the  mml-h  lucks  used   in   building  were   made;    and  lie  also 
indicate*  the  side  of  the  fort,  called  u  The  Fort  of  Twenty-four  Hours," 
then  in  process  of  •Taction,  in  which  tliu  block  with  its  human  deposit 
was  placed.     The  pawner  having  alum  notice  of  AL  Yi-rl  iruggen, 

keeper  of  the  museum  library,  public  attention  VBl  culled  to  it  to 
the  local  newspapers  by  that  gentleman ;  and  when,  some  years  after- 
wards, iu  1833,  the  fort  was  ordered  to  be  pulled  down,  lie  took  steps 
b  led  to  the  dijeovery  of  the  skeleton.  Hie  remains  of  the  martyr 
were  transferred  to  the  cathedral  with  much  pomp,  and  they  lie  tlun- 
trhich  proclaims  him  "  veuerablc,"  waiting  until 
miracles  shall  have  entitled  him  to  the  higher  epithet  of  "brtttod  :'"  after 
which    it  d>!e   that  a    DOW    S.    Gcroninio   will    be  added    to    the 

calendar. 

The  story,  as  related   by  Ilaedo,  is  in  itself  a  vety  touching  one  : 
and  tho  discovery  of  the    bones  in  the  very  spot  pointed  out   by  his 
got*  far  to  prove  its  general  correctness.     Wbilo  tho  devout  hail 
pious  enthusiasju  the  recovery  of   then  holy  relics,  all  lovers  of 
liter:''  bl   also    to   regard   with    satisfaction    au  incident    which  is 

certainly  calculated  to  i  i  redit  oC  the  chronicler,  whose   book  is 

now  principally  valuable  for  the  account  which  it  contains  of  the  captivity 
Cervantes  at  Algiers. 
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bis  had  talcvn  pteec  kefac 
Rcflcr'a  first  Meeting  with  Mcfij 
sad  Cynthia  at  Mm  Rrownian"; 
and  the  bale  dinner  oa  the  Pries? 
at  Mr.  GibeooV,  which  felknred  is 
dae  seaweace. 

Mrt.Gibsen  intended  raellsB- 
leys  to  find  thi*  dinner  plgaal; 
and  they  did.  Mr.  Gibeoo  wmkbc 
of  these  two  young   men,  both  fa 
their  parents'  sake  and  their  own, 
for  be  had  known  tbetn  stoer  tor- 
hood  ;  and  to  those  whom  be 
Mr.  Gibson  oooJd  he  renu: 
agreeable.    Mrs.  Gi 
them  a  welcome — and  conL  ■ 
..:.'-■>•     i  ■  .1  ',  i  :  '..ruin;.- 

for    any 

may  U:  Cynthia  and  Molly  leuiea 
their  heat,  which  was  all  rl. 
Mw.  Gibson  absolutely  required  of  them,  rb  she  was  willing  enough  louke 
lier  full  share  in  the  converBation.  Osborne  fell  !«>  her  lot,  of  count,  sad  fcr 
some  time  he  and  the  prattled  on  with  all  the  ease  of  manner  and  ceauasc- 
p!  iwness  of  meaning  which  go  far  to  make  the  "  art  of  polite  eoorrr- 
NUion."  Roger,  who  ought  to  have  made  himself  agreeable  to  on*  or  m- 
other  of  the  young  ladies,  was  exceedingly  interested  I    b**. 

waa  telling  him  of  n  paper  on   eonijKirative  osteology   in  some  taretgn 
journal  of  science,  which  Lord  Jbdlingford  was  in  the  habit  of  forvr.i 
to  hit  friend  the  country  sur  Vet  every  now  and  then  wlii. 

listened  he  caught  his  attention   wandering  to  the   fa 
was  plsoed  between  bis   brother  and  Mr.  Gibson.     She  was  not  pa- 
larly  occnpii-d  with  attending  to  anything  that  was  going  on  ;  her  eye&ds 
were  carelemdy  dropped,  as  shi  I  l»cr  bread  an  the  tablecloth,  anl 

her  besntUal  long  eyelashes  were  seen  on  the  clear  tint  of  her  oral  cheek 
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She  wu  thinking  of  something  else  ;  Molly   wiw   trying  to  naibl 
with  all  her  might.  Ua   looked   up,   and  caught  Roger's 

gaze  of  iotcnt  admiration  tc hoc  to  bo  uuawaro  that  1  ••;   was 

•taring  at  her.     She  coloured  u  little,  but  after  the  first  moment  of  rosy 
confusion  at  Lis  trident  admiration  of  her,  *hc  flew  tn  the  attack,  dr. 
ing  his  confusion  at  thus  being  caught,  to  the  defence  of  Liroiolf  fro- 
accuKi 

••  It  i.i  quite  trne  !  "  she  said  to  him.  "  I  wiu  not  attending  :  you  see 
I  don't  know  even  the  ABC  of  science.  But,  please,  don't  look  to 
severely  at  me,  even  if  I  vn  a  dunce!" 

"  I  did  not  know — I  did  not  moan  to  look  severely,  I  am  aure,''  replied 
t  knowing  well  what  to  say. 

4i  Cynthia  is  Ml  ■  bHbuM  .  itli.-r,"  raid  Mr*.  Gibson,  afraid  lest  In  i 
daughter's  opinion  of  herself  might  be  taken  seriously.  M  But  I  have 
alwaya  observed  that  acme  people  hare  a  talent  for  one  thing  and 
•onto  for  another.  Now  Cynthia's  talcnU  arc  not  for  science  and  the 
severer  studies.  Do  you  remember,  lore,  what  tmii!  I  i»|  ba  ttlSb  JOB 
tin   BK  of  the  glolM?s?" 

"  Yes;  and  1  <l<ii't  kiu.w  longitude  from  latitude  BOWj  and  1'n 
slwaya  puzzled  as  to  which  is  perpendiciiku-  and  which  i«  horizontal  "" 

"Yet,  I  do  assure  you,"  her  mother  continued,  rather  addressing 
herself  to  Osborne,  "  that  her  memory  for  poetry  is  prodigious.  1  liare 
heard  ba  repeal  the  'Prisoner  of  Chillon  '  from  beginning  to  end." 

u  It  would  be  rather  a  bore  to  hare  to  hear  her,  I  think,"  sai.l  Mr, 
Gibson,  smiling  at  Cynthia,  who  gave  him  back  one  it  he*  blight  looks 
of  mutual  tuulerstandiiig. 

MAh,  Mr.  Gibion,   1  Irnve  found  oi  i  have  no  soul 

lor  poetry;  and  Ucflj  there  is  your  own  child.      She  reads  such 
becks — all   about  facta  and  figures  :  she'll   be    quite  a    blue-st. 
and  I 

"  Mamma,"  said  Molly,  reddening,  ,;  you  think  it  was  a  deep  book 
l<cause  there  were  the  shapes  of  the  different  cells  of  bri  baj|  it 

was  not  at  all  dasp.     It  was  very  interesting.'' 

'•  Never    mind,    Molly,"    said    Osborne.      "I   stand    up    fur   1 
stockings  I" 

"And  I  object  to  the  distinction  implied  in  what  you  any,"  said 
Soger.  "  It  was  not  deep,  ergi>\  >t  was  very  interesting.  Now,  a  hook 
may  be  both  deep  and  intcr.'viing." 

■  Oh,  if  you  arc  going  to  obop  logic  and  use  Latin  word*.  1  think  it  is 
tor  us  to  leave  the  room,"  and  Mrs.  Gibson. 

'•  Don't  let  us  run  away  as  if  we  were  beaten,  mam; 
"Though   it    may  be   logic,   I,  for  one,  can  understand  what  Mr.   Kogrr 
Hamley  aaid  just  now ;  and  I  read  some  of  Molly's  book  ;   and  whether  it 
waa  deep  or  not  I  found  it  very  interesting — more  so  than   I  should 
the  'Prisoner  of  Chillun'  oow-sv-days.     I've  displaced  the  Prisoner  to 
make  room  for  Ji  h-uii.  <;iljiiii  n«  my  favourite  pe 
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i  not 
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So, 
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"How  eoold  you  talk  soeh  auMesv,  Cynthia  !"  said  Mr*.  Gibson,  u 
Use  giil*  followed  her  upstairs.  '  You  know  you  are  noc  a  dunce.  It  is  all 
vary  wdl  doc  to  be  a  bine  stocking,  bswrtss  gentle-people  don't  like  :b*t 
kind  of  woman  ;  bat  nmning  yourself  down,  and  contradicting  all  I  said 
about  your  liking  for  Byron,  and  poets  and  poetry— to  Osborne 
of  all  men,  to- 

Hot  citatoD  spoke  quits  crossly  for  her. 

"  But,  mamma,*'  Cynthia  replied,  "  1  am  either  a  dunce,  or  I  am  sot 
If  I  am,  I  did  right  to  own  it;  if  I  am  not,  he's  a  dunec  if  i 
oat  t  was  joking." 

"  WCU,"  said  Mrs.  Gibson,  a  little  puzzled  by  this  speech,  and  wanting 
some  elucidatory  addition. 

"  Only  that  if  he 'a  a  donee  bis  opinion  of  me  is  worth  nothing.  So, 
any  way,  it  doesn't  signi' 

"  You  really  bewilder  me  with  your  nonsense,  c'.il '       Molly  is 
twenty  of  you." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,  mamma,"  said  Cynthia,  turning  round 
take  Molly's  hand. 

.;    but  she  ought  not  to  he,''  said  Mrs.  Gibson,  itil 
"  Think  of  the  advantages  you're  had." 

Li  Via  afraid  I  had  rather  be  a  dunce  than  a  blue-stocking,"  said 
Molly  j  for  tlie  term  had  a  little  annoyed  her,  and  the  annvyaacc  was 
rankling  still 

"  llu*h ;  here  they  are  coming  :  I  hear  the  dining-room  door  1  I 
Dover  meant  you  were  a  blue-stocking,  dear,  so  don't  look  vexe«i.— 
Cynthia,  my  lore,  when  get  those  lovely  flowers — anemones,  are 

they?    They  suit  your  complexion  so  exactly."' 

"  Come,  Molly,  don't  look  so  grave  and  thoughtful,"  exclaimed  Cynthia 
"  Don't  you  perceive  mamma  wants  us  to  be  smiling  and  amint! 

Mr.  Gibson  had  had  to  go  out  to  his  evening  round ;  and  the  yonnj 
men  were  all  too  glad  to  come  up  into  the  pretty  Jraning-ioc.ni ;  tho  bright 
little  wood  lire;    the  comfortable   easy  chairs  which,   with  so  smsD  » 
party,  might  be  drawn  round  the  hearth  ;    the  good-natured  hostee* 
pretty,  agreeable  girls.      Roger  sauntered  up  to  the  corner  where  0* 

I  was  standing,  playing  with  n  hand-screen. 
•'  There  is  n  charity  ball  in  Ilollingford  soon,  isn't  there  ?  **  asl 
"  Yes ;  on  Easter  Tuesday,"  she  replied. 
**  Are  you  going  t     I  suppose  you  arc  ?  " 
"  Yi -■> :   niiinina  is  going  to  tike  Molly  and  me." 
"  You  will  enjoy  it  very  much — going  together 
For  the  first  time  during  this  little  conversation  she  glanced  np  »t 
liini— renl  hom-st  ploWBH  nhining  out  of  her  eyes. 
■  Yes  ;    going  together   will   make  the  enjoyment  of  the  thing.     Il 
would  be  dull  without  her." 
"  You  arc  great  friends,  then  ?  "  ho  asked. 
"  I  never  thought  I  should  like  any  one  no  much,— any  girl  J  mean  " 
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Sin-  pot  in  the  final  reservation  in  all  simplicity  of  heart ;  and 
.  iicity  did  In:  mi  1<  r.-;:;i:i  1   it,      He  came  ever  so  little   nearer,  and 
dropped  his  voice  a  little. 

"  I  was  »o  anxious  to  know.     I  am  so  glad.     I  hare  often  wondered 
•  o  were  getting  ou." 

said  she,  looking  up  again.     "  At  Cambridge?     Y.-i 
roust  be  very  fond  of  Molly  !  " 

'•  Yes,  I  am.  She  was  with  us  so  long-;  and  at  such  a  time  !  I  look 
upon  her  almost  as  a  sister." 

"  And  she  is  very  fond  of  all  of  you.  I  seem  to  know  you  all  from 
1  waring  her  talk  nbout  you  bo  much." 

*  All  of  you  !"  said  she,  laying  an  emphasis  on  'all'  to  »how  that  it 
included  the  dead  as  well  a*  the  living.  Roger  was  silent  fur  :i  minute 
or  two. 

idn't  know  you,  even  by  hearsay.     So  you  mustn't  wonder  that 
a  little  afraid.     But  nB  soon  as  I  saw  you,  I  knew  how  it  must  be  ; 
it  was  such  a  relief  I " 

uthia,"  mid  Mrs.  Gibson,  who  thought  that  the  younger  son  hud 
had   quite  his  share  of  low,  confidential  conversation,  "comu  hut, 
sing  that  little  French  ballad  to  Mr.  Osborne  Hamley." 

14  Which  do  you  mean,  mamma?     '  Tu  t'en  repentiras,  Colin  ?'" 
.;    such  ii   pretty,   playful   HtfJfl    warning  to   young   men.'' 
Mrs.  Gibson,  urniling  iiji  nt  Osborne.      "The  kA 

Tn  feu  repeniiras,  Colin, 

Ta  t'en  rrpfiitiriui, 
Cur  «i  tu  prrnrlB  ane  femrac,  | 

Tu  t'en  rei«jiiinis. 

The  advico  may  apply  very  well  whrn  there  is  a  French  wife  in  the  case  ; 
but  no:,  I  am  sure,  to  an   Englishman  who  is  thinking  of  an   Efl 
wife." 

This  choice  of  a  song  was  exceedingly  mal-iipropo*,  hud  Mr*.  I 
but  known  it.  Osborne  and  Roger  knowing  that  the  wife  of  the  former 
wis  a  Frenchwoman,  and,  conscious  of  each  other's  knowledge,  felt  doubly 
awkward  ;  while  Molly  wns  as  much  confused  as  though  At  bi  naif  were 
secretly  married.  However,  Cynthia  carolled  the  saucy  ditty  out,  anJ 
her  mother  smiled  at  it,  in  total  ignorance  of  any  application  it  might 
have.  Osborne  had  in»t  tool  iv«Jy  gone  tu  stand  behind  Cynthia,  as  she  sate  at 
the  piano,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  turn  over  the  loaves  of  her  music  if  niic 
required  it.  He-  kept  his  hands  in  hi*  pockets  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  her 
fingers;  his  countcnnncc  clouded  with  gravity  nt  all  ih.  BM  rj  pur.*  which 
•he  so  playfully  sang.  Roger  looked  grave  as  well,  but  was  much  more 
nt  bis  ease  than  his  brother ;  indeed,  he  was  hnlf-nmuscd  by  the  awkward- 
ness of  the  situation.  He  caught  Molly's  troubled  eyes  ami 
colour,  and  he  Mtw  thai  she  was  fei-lmg  this  contrctemji*  BUM  seriously 
than  she  needed  to  do.  He  moved  to  a  seat  by  her,  and  half  whimpered, 
"  Too  late  a  warning,  is  it  not  ?  " 
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y  looked  up  at  him  as  ho  lc«at  toward,  her,  aad  implied  ii 
-awe  lone—"  Ob,  I  iuu  to  ton\ 

-.  need  not  1"'.     ir-  won't  n  :;  and  a  man  must 

I  be  eoJiK'flueoce*  when  he  put*  himself  in  a  false  poorjoo." 

ly  could  not  toll  what  to  reply  to  this,  an  she  bang  bar  bead  anil 
kept  silen  dn  could  ace  that  Roger  did  not  change  hh  attitude  or 

remove  his  hand  from  the  back  of  hi*  chair,  and,  impelled  by  curio- 
find  out  the  cause  of  his  stillness,  abe  looked  up  at  hiin  at  length,  and  saw 
[faced  on  the  two  who  were  near  the  piano.  Osborne  waa  sarin- 
something  eager  It-  to  Cynthia,  whoso  grave  eyes  were  npturoed  to  nun 
.-itenlness  of  expression,  and  her  pretty  month  half-<ipea,  with  \ 
sort  nee  for  him  to  ceaws  speaking,  that  aha  n»ighl  reply. 

■V  are  talking  about  Franc*,"  *ud  Roger,  in  answer  to  M«Uy"» 
unspoken  question.  "Osborne  knows  it  well,  and  Mian  Kirkpo  trick  has 
been  at  school  there,  you  know.  It  sounds  very  interesting  ;  shall  we  go 
nearer  and  hear  what  they  arc  saying  ?  " 

Itff  y  well  to  oak  this  civilly,  but  Molly  thought  it  would 

have  been  better  to  wait  for  her  answer.     Instead  of  waiting,  however, 

Roger  went  to  the  piano,  and,  leaning  on  it,  appeared  to  join  in  the  light 

y  talk,  while  be  feasted  bn  eyes  aa  much  as  he  dared  by  looking  at 

am.     Molly  suddenly  felt  as  if  she  could  scarcely  keep  from  crying — 

nil-  ago  he  had  been  so  near  to  her,  and  talking  so  pleasantry  and 

confi'-  <nd  now  he  almost  seamed  as  if  be  had   forgotten  her 

Bba  thought  that  all  this   wua  wrong;  and  she  exaggerated 

it.i  WTflngttOM  to  herself;  "  mean,"  and  "envious  of  Cynthia,"  and 

i.  .m.i,  !.'  and  "selfith,"  wore  the  terms  aho   kept  applying  to  herself, 

but  it  did  no  good,  she   «■  just  as   naughty  at   tie    hist   as   u 

first. 

Mrs.  Gibson  broke  into  the  state  of  things  which  Molly  thought  was  to 
i  adore  for  ever.     Her  work  had  been  intricate  up  to  this  time,  and 

red  a  great  deal  of  counting;  so  she  had  had  no  time  to  attend  to  her 
duties,  one  of  which  she  always  took  to  1»e  to  show  herself  to  the  workl  as 
.in  ilUUMtia]  M<j ['mother.  Cynthia  had  played  and  sung,  and  now  she 
intiKt  give  Molly  htr  lurn  of  inhibition.  Cynthia's  singing  and  playing 
was  light  and  graceful,  but  anything  but  correct ;  but  she  herself  was  we 
charming,  that  it  wan  only  fanatic*  for  music  who  cared  for  false  chorda 
and  omitted  notes.  Molly,  on  the  contrary,  had  an  excellent  ear,  if  she 
had  ever  been  well  taught;  and  both  from  inclination  and  coascicntioas 
perm  verurice  of  disposition,  the  would  go  over  an  iucorrect  passage  for 
twenty  times.  P.ui  she  wua  very  ahy  of  playing  in  company  ;  and  when 
forced  to  da  it,  sin.'  went  through  her  perttCnOBOB  heavily,  and  bated  her 
handiwork  more  than  any  emit. 

BWj  you  must  play  a  little,  Molly."  said  Mia.  Gibson  ;  "play  as 
thai  beautiful  piece  of  KaJkhrunner**,  my  dear  " 

Mully  looted  up  at.  her  ilfpniciihir  with  lu'wechmg  eyea  ;  but  it  only 
n  aiii'ihei  form  of  reiiueat,  still  more  like  a  command. 
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•■'■•  at  one*,  my  dear.  You  nop  Bel  piny  it  quite  rightly;  and  I 
know  you  are  very  nervous  ;  hut  you're  quite  amongst  friends." 

So  there  was  a  disturbance  made  in  the  little  group  at  the  piano,  and 
Molly  sate  down  to  her  martyrdom. 

"  Please,  go  away!"  said  she  to  Osborne:,  wl  taashng  behind 

<ady  to  turn  over.     "  I  can  quite  well  do  it  fee  iiivteU.      And  oh  !   if 
•  but  talk  1  " 

K>rue  remained  where  ho  was  in  spite  of  her  appeal,  and  gave  Iter 
what  little  npprov.nl  she  got ;  !«>r  Met.  GibsOB,tt  r  previous 

labour  of  counting  her  stitches,  fell  adcep  in  her  comfortable  «cf:i -corner 
near  the  fire ;  and  Roger,  who  began  at  first  to  talk  a  lit  tie  in  compliance 
Molly's  request,  found  his  t.:tt.-ii-teie  with  Cynthia  so  agreeable,  that 
II y  lest  her  place  several  times  in  trying  to  catch  a  sudden  glimpsi-  of 
hia  sitting  at  Iter  work,  and  Roger  by  Imp,  latent  on  catching  her  low 
replies  lo  what  he  was  saying. 

'•  There,  now  I've  done  ! "  mid  Molly,  standing  up  quickly  a*  noon  as 
she  had  finished  the  eighteen  dreary  pages  :  "  and  I  think  I  will  BMW  Mt 
down  to  play  again  !  " 

Osborne  laughed  at  her  vehemence.  Cynthia  began  to  take  some 
part  in  what  was  being  said,  sail  rhnx  made  tin'  con  vernation  general. 
Mrs.  Gibson  wakened  up  gracefully,  as  whs  her  way  of  (Wag  all  i  lungs, 
and  slid  into  the  subject-4  they  were  talking  about  so  easily,  that  alia 
almost  succeeded  in  making  them  believe  the  had  never  been  asleep 
at  a 


ai.U'TKU    D 
llOLUNUFORIJ  IX   A    1: 

All  Hollingford  felt  at  if  there  wsa  a  great  deal  to  be  done  before 
Easter  this  year.  There  was  Easter  proper,  which  always  required  DM 
HfltfiHg  of  some  kind,  for  fear  of  certain  consequences  from  little  birds, 
who  were  supposed  to  resent  the  f  those  who  do  not  wear  son* 

new  article  of  dress  on  Easter-day.  And  most  ladies  considered  it  wiser 
that  the  little  birds  should  see  the  new  article  |  r  tin -mselvcs,  and  not 
have  to  take  it  upon  trust,  as  they  would  have  to  do  if  it  were  merely  a 
pocket-  hand  kerchief,  or  a  petticoat,  or  any  article  of  under-clothing.  80 
piety  demanded  a  new  bonnet,  or  a  new  |  J  was  barely  satis- 

fied with  an  Easier  pair  of  glorea.  Mi*  Rose  was  generally  very 
busy  just  before  Easter  igford.     Then   this  year  there  was  the 

charity  ball.  Asheombe,  Hollingrbrd,  and  Corcham  were  tin 
buuring  towns,  of  about  the  same  number  of  population,  lying  at  the 
three  equidistant  corners  0/  a  triangle.  In  imitation  of  giraler  cities 
with  their  festivals,  those  thnv  towns  hud  agret-d  to  have  an  annual  ball 
lor  the  benefit  of  the  county  hospital  to  be  held  in  turn  at  each  place; 
and  HoUiogford  was  to  be  (he  place  this  year. 


MO 
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It   *m   a   fine  lime  for   hospitality,  nnd  every   bouse  of  any  prt- 
ii  was  a*  full  as  it  could  hold,  and  rlys  vrere  engaged  long  month* 
before. 

[f   Mi  COUld    tart   nuked   Osbomc,  or   in    default.  Roger 

ITamley  to  go  to  tlic  ball  willi  them  and  to  sleep  at  their  house,— 
indeed,  she  could  have  picked  up  any  stray  scion  of  a  "county  Ci 
to  whom  such  an  offer  would  hare  been  a  convenience,  ahe  would  hire 
restored  her  own   dressing-room  to  its  former  use  as  the  spare-room,  wilt 
pleasure.    Rut  she  did  not  think  it  wat  worth  her  while  to  put  herself  gal 
for  an)-  of  the  humdrum  and  ill-dressed  women  who  had   been  lier  former 
ac«|uaintance  at  Ashcombc.     For  Mr.  Preston  it  might    luive    1 
while  to  give  ten  Imt  nom,  considering  him  in  tlic   light  of  a  handsome 
Mul  prosperous  young  man,  nnd  n  good  dancer  besides.     But  there  were 
more   lights  iu  which  he  was  to  bfl  viewed.     Mr.  Gibson,  who  really 
wanted  to  return  the   hospitality  shown  to  him  by  Mr.  Preston  »t  the 
time  of  his  marriage,  had  yet  nn  instinctive  distaste  to  tte  man,  wli< 
wish  of  freoing  himself  from  obligation,  nor  even  the  more  worthy  feeling 
of  hospitality,  could  overcome.     Mrs.  Gibson  had  soiiks  old  grudges  of 

own  against  him,  but  she  was  not  one  to  retain  angry  feelings,  or  Ik 
active  in  her  retaliation;  she  wa3  afraid  of  Mr.  Preston,  and  admired 
him  at  the  same  time.  It  was  awkward  too — po  she  said— to  go  into  a 
ball-room  without  any  gentlemnn.  at  nil,  nnd  Mr.  Gibson  was  so  uncertain! 
On  the  whole — partly  for  this  last-given  reason,  and  partly  because  con- 
ciliation was  the  best  policy,  Mrs.  Gibson  was  slightly  in  favour  of 
inviting  Mr.  Preston  to  be  their  guest.  Rut  as  soon  a*  Cynthia  beard 
the  question  discussed— or  rather,  ns  soon  as  sin-  heard  it  discussed  in 
Mr.  Gibson's  absence,  idie  unid  that  if  Mr.  Preston  came  to  be  their 
v  Iter  on  the  occasion,  she  for  one  would  not  go  to  the  hnll  at  all. 
did  not  apeak  with  vehemence  or  in  linger;  but  With  audi  quiet  resolu- 
tion that  Molly  looked  up  in  surprise.  She  saw  that  Cymhia  was  kccr»&£ 
her  eves  fixed  on  her  work,  and  that  she  had  no  bttntii  D  of  meeting  uj 
l ,  or  giving  any  further  explanation.  Mrs,  Gibson,  too,  looked 
]..  rj.liMil.  .i  ml  once  or  twice  BOluod  on  the  point  of  asking  come  questioc; 
but  she  was  not  angry  as  Molly  had  fully  expected.  She  watched  Cynthia 
furtively  nnd  in  silence  for  n  minute  or  two,  nnd  then  said  that  after  all 
she  could  not  conveniently  give  up  her  dressing-room ;  and  altogether,  they 
had  better  say  no  more  nbout  it.  Bo  no  stranger  Wal  invited  to  stay  at 
Mr.  Gibson's  at  the  time  of  the  ball  ;  but  Mrs.  Gibson  openly  spoke  si" 
Jut  regret  at  the  U&EToldsble  inhcepitaBty,  and  hoped  that  they  m«|»t 
be  able  to  build  an  addition  to  tlu-ir  house  before  the  triennial  llolliar- 
ford  l*ll. 

Another  cans.- of  ummtnl  bustle  at  Hollingibrd  this  Easter  was  the 
expected  return  of  the  family  to  the  Towers,  after  their  unusually  kuig 
absence.  Mr.  Sheepshanks  mi^lil  be  seen  trotting  up  and  down  on  his 
stout  old  cob,  speaking  to  attentive  masons,  plasterers,  and  glaziers  about 
putting  everything — ou  the  outside  at  least — about  the  cottages  belonging 
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to  "my  lord,"  in  perfect  repair.  Lord  Curanor  owned  die  greater  pa 
the  town  ;  and  those  who  lived  under  other  landlord*,  or  in  house*  of  their 
own,  were  stirred  up  by  the  dread  of  contrast  to  do  up  their  dwellings. 
v"  :he  ladders  of  whitewashers  and  painters  were  sadly  in  the  way  of 
the  Indies  tripping  daintily  along  to  make  their  purchased,  and  holding 
their  gowns  up  in  a.  bunch  behind,  after  a  Gabion  Qjaltfl  gone  out  in  these 
days.  The  housekeeper  and  steward  from  the  Towers  might  also  be  seen 
coining  in  to  give  orders  at  the  various  shops  ;  and  itOBpiBff  here  and 
there  at  those  kept  by  favourites,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  cogcrly- 

lered  refreshments. 

Lady  Harriet  came  to  call  on  her  old  governess  the  day  after  the 
arrival  of  the  family  at  the  Towers.  Molly  and  Cynthia  were  out  walking 
when  she  came — doing  some  errands  for  Mrs.  Gibson,  who  had  a  secret 
idea  that  Lady  Harriet  would  sail  at  the  particular  time  she  did,  and  had 
•  not  uncommon  wish  to  talk  to  her  ladyship  without  the  corrective 
presence  of  any  member  of  her  own  family. 

Mrs.  Gibson  did  not  give  Molly  the  message  of  reniirn'ran 
Lady  Harriot  had   left   f,,v  her;  but  she  imparted  various  pieces  of  news 

\ng  to  the  Toners  with  great  animation  ami  inter.  *t.     The  Ducheos 

l-nteith  and  her  daughter,  Lady  Alice,  were  coining  to  tlic  Towers; 
wonld  bo  there  the  day  of  the  ball  ;  would  conic  to  the  bull ;  and  the 
M»  nteith  diamonds  were  famous.  That  was  piece  of  news  the  first.  Th  ■ 
second  was  that  ever  so  many  gentlemen  were  coming  to  the  I  wera — 
tome  English,  some  French.  This  piece  of  news  would  have  come  first  in 
ord'.T  of  importance  had  there  been  much  probability  of  their  being 
dancing  men,  and,  as  such,  posstUe  nuUstfi  at  the  coming  ball.  But 
Lady  Harriet  had  siioken  of  them  as  Lord  Hollingford's  friends,  uselesn 
scientific  men  in  all  probability.  Then,  finally,  Mrs.  Gibson  wnn  to  go  to 
llie  Towers  next  day  to  lunch;  Lady  COBBOf  had  written  a  little  do) 
Lady  Harriet  to  beg  her  to  come;  if  Mrs.  Gibson  could  munagc  to  find 
her  way  to  the  Towers,  one  of  the  carriages  in  use  should  bring  her  back 
to  her  own  home  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon. 

"  The  dear  countess  !  "  said  Sirs.  Gibson,  with  toft  affection,  h  Mil 
a  soliloquy,  uttered  after  a  minute's  pause,  at  the  end  of  all  this  infor- 
mation. 

And  all  the  rest  of  that  day  her  conversation  had  nn  aristocratic 
perfume  banging  about  iu  One  of  the  few  books  she  had  broogbt  with 
her  into  Mr.  Gibson's  house  was  bound  in  pink,  and  in  it  she  ESKsM 
lb,  Duke  of,  Adolphus  George,"  &c.  &c,  till  *he  was  fully  up  in 
all  the  duchess's  connections,  and  probabte  interests.  Mr.  (Mbtoa  made 
his  moutli  up  into  a  droll  whittle  when  he  came  home  at  night,  and  found 
MlMfclf  i"  a  Towers'  atmosphere.  MoBy  m  list  ibadl  ol  umoyaam 
through  the  drollery  ;  she  was  In-ginning  to  see  it  oftener  tJian  she  liked, 
rot  that  she  reasoned  upon  it,  or  that  she  consciously  traced  il 
anoe  to  Its  source  ;  bat  she  could  not  help  ftaflnj  uneasy  in  herself  when 
■be  knew  her  father  was  in  the  least  put  out. 
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Of  course  ■  fly  vai  ordered  for  Mrs.  Gibson.  Io  ibe  early  alWnoua 
aho  oame  bonv>.     If  aha  had  hem  «l»*a; ;  :b  the 

itesa  she  never  laid  bar  v.  i  vcalcd  the  fad   thai  when  ahc  urn 

arrived  at  the  Towers  »bc  bad  to  wait  tor  aa  hour  in  Lady  (.'manors 
morning -room,   uncheered  by  any  companionship  save   tbat  of  her  old 

i  Mrs.  Bradley,  till  taddenly,  Lady  Harriet  coming  in,  the  exclaimed, 
••  Why,  Clare!  you  dear  wotuan!  arc  you  here-  all  alone?  Docs  roaaua* 
know  ?  "     And.  after  a  little  mora  afltcti  ■■■■,  she  rushed  to 

find  her  ladyship,  perfectly  aware  of  tlic  lac'.,  but  loo  deep  iu  giving  tbr 
duchess  the  benefit  of  her  wisdom  and  experience  in  trousseaux  to  be  at 
all  aware  of  the  length  of  tiruu  Mrs.  GibaOB  hud  been  passing  in  patient 

i.li-.     At  lunch  Mrs.  Gibson  was  secretly  burl  by  my  lard*  supposing 
it  to  be  her  dinnor,  and  calling  out  hi*  urgent  hospitality  from  the  vary 
bottom  of  the  table,  giving  as  a  reason  for  it,  that  abe  must  remem' 
it  mi*  her  dinner,     in  rain  she  |  >'»  her  soft,  high  r« 

my  lord!  I  never  eat  meat  in  Um  j    1  can  hardjr 

anything  at  luuch."      Her  voice  was  lonl,  nasi  she  duchem  uiigi 

UN  tbat  the  lloilingford  doctor's  wife  dined  early ;    that  i 
say,  if  her  grace  ever  condescended  to  bare  any  idea  on  the  subject  at  ail : 

h  presupposes  that  she  was  cognizant  of  lb*  feet  of  there  being 
a  doctor  at  lloilingford.  and  tbat  be  liad  a  wife,  and  that  hi*  wile  was  the 
pretty,  laded,  nlirjant  lonaiinflj  woman  scmling  away  ber  plate  of  tinlasteri 

—food  tbat  she  longed  to  eat,  for  she  waa  really  desperately  hungry 
alter  bar  drive  and  has  solitude. 

And  thru,  ai'lei   lunch,  there  did  conic  a  tile- i»-leli:  with  Lady  CtUBDur, 

ii  was  conducted  after  this  wine  :  — 

'•  Well,  Clare  !  I  am  really  glad  lo  see  you.  I  once  thought  I  should 
never  get  back-to  the  Towers,  but  here  I  am  1  There  was  such  a  clever 
man  a!  Hath — a  Doctor  Snape — he  cured  me  at  last — quite  set  me  up.  I 
really  think  if  i ver  i  am  ill  nyuia  1  tdiall  send  for  bin  !    it  in  such  a  thing 

id  |  really  clever  medical  man.  Oh,  by  the  way,  1  always  forget 
\i  i V.  ma  tied  Mr.  Gibson — of  course  be  is  nwjr  clever,  and  all  tbu. 
(The  cm:  b   ten  wiuutes,  Brown,  and  desire  Bradley  to 

bring  my  things  down. )  What  waB  I  asking  you?  Oh  !  how  do  you  get  on 
with  the  step-daughter.  She  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  young  lady  with  a  prruy 
stubborn  will  of  her  own.     I  i-nt  n  letter  Sot  tl 

and  1  cannot  think   whore;  do  help  me  to  laol  there's  a  good 

ii  my  room,  and  nee  if  Brown  can  End  it,  for  it  is  of 
great  consequence." 

Oft'  went  Mrs.  Gibson  rather  unwillingly;  for  there  were  several 
things  she  had  wanted  to  j-penk  about,  and  she  had  not  heard  half  of  what 
fthu  h:nl  ntpCtttd  to  learn  of  the  family  gomip.  But  all  chance  was  gone; 
for  when  sbo  came  back  from  her  fruitless  errand,  Lady  Cumnor  and  ibe 
ducbeaa  were  in  full  talk,  Lady  Cumnor  with  the  miwiug  letter  is  brt 
band,  which  she  was  using  something  like  a  baton  to  enforce  her  words. 
.  uy  iota  from  Taris  !     Every  i-o-ta  !  " 
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Lady  was  too  much  of  a  lady  not  to  apologize  fur  useless 

trouble,  but  they  were  nearly  the  I  iM  « ■  i  la  ■  Mrs.  Gibion, 

fur  lh«  bad  to  go  out  and  drive  with  the  duuhevs;  and  Uju  brougluun  to 
take  "Clara"  (as  the  persisted  in  calling  Mrs.  Gibson)  baok  to  1  LI  ling- 
fbrd,  followed  the  carriage  to  the  door.    Lady  Harriet  carat  iiwav  fan  h.  r 
entourage  of  young  mm  md  TOWOJ  ktdius  nil  prepared  fur  mmiw  wn 
li  i  ion  to  wish  Mrs.  GiUc-u  good 

*•  We  shall  see  you  at  (hi  bull."  alio  amid.  "Y<  \'il  \„  - ! . . - r._-  with  your 
two  girls,  of  course,  and  I  not  have  a  little  talk  with  m  there  :  with  all 
these  visitor*  in  the  house,  it  hit*  been  impossible  to  see  anything  of  YOU 
to-day,  yen  know." 

Such  were  the  fjcUi,  but  rose-colour  wus  the  medium  through  which 
wore  Been  by  Mre.  Gibson's  household  listeners  oa  bei  n  turn. 

"There   ore  many  visitors  staying  at  the  To  worn — oli.  ;.' 

:  the  duchess  and  Lndy  Alio-,  and   Mr.  and   Efr     G  ■•;■,  and  Lord 
Albert  Mouse*  and  hi*  aisle r,  and  my  o!d  ftioai  a  Jaiucs  of  thu 

Blues— -n»ny  more,  iu  fact.  Rut  ctfootBM  I  pstftrnd  going  to  Lady 
QoaaBOtft  own  room,  where  I  could  see  her  and  Lady  llarrii-t  quietly,  and 
where  we  were  not  disturbed  by  the  bustle  downstair*.  Of  course  we 
w«tc  obliged  to  go  down  to  lunch,  ami  then  I  saw  my  old  friends,  and 
renewed  n!t-a  ant  ,io.j  u.iiitaiKf*.  Iiut  I  re.dly  COVid  lumlly  g*t  any 
connected  can  venation  with  any  one.  Lard  Cuiun.  t  mi  so  detigj 
to  ace  me  there  again :  though  there  were  six  or  seven  between  us,  he  was 
always  interrupting  with  Bnw  civil  <>r  kind  speech  especially  addressed  to 
me.  And  after  lunch  Lady  Curnnor  asked  nic  all  aorta  of  quest  ions  about 
ly  new  life  with  as  much  interest  as  if  1  hnd  been  ber  daughter.     To  bo 

l  when  the  duchess  came   in   vfl  1  ad   to  leave  off,  and  talk  about  the 
til  CI!  she  ia  preparing  for   L;i<h   Alice.      Lady  Harriet  ruudc  such  n 
int  of  our  meeting  at  the  bail  :  she  in  such  a  good,  affectionate  creature, 
ii  Eii  »l" 

This  lost  was  said  in  n  toM  of  mvliutivc  ap[nccia(ion. 

The  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  the  ball  was  to  take  place,  a 
servant  rode  over  from  Hamley  vita  Bro  loTolj  iniaegays,  "with  the 
Mr.  llainlcys'  compliments  to  Miss  GJfaeon  and  Mias  Kirkpatrick." 
Cynthia  was  the  first  to  receive  them.  She  come  dancing  into  the 
drawing-room,  flouiuhing  the  flowers  about  in  < iilur  baud,  and  danced 
M<  My,  who  was  trying  to  settle  to  her  reading,  by  way  of  passing 

time  aw-  evening  came. 

k,  Molly,  look  !     Here  are   bouqueta  for  Oil     Long  life  to  the 

rs!~ 

••  Wliu  are  they  from?  M  asked  Molly,  taking  hold  of  one,  and  examining 
it  with  tender  i*  itt  beauty. 

"  Who  from  ?  Why,  the  two  paragons  of  Hamleys,  to  be  sure !  I*  it 
not  a  pretty  nttrntii  n  f" 

EhFW  kind  of  them  !  "  said  Molly. 

"  I'm  sure  it  is  Osborne  who  thought  of  it.     lie  hat  been  so  much 
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where  it  ta  suoh  •  common  com  uu 

JtHOg   lmlic«." 

'•I  don't  sec  why  you  shuuhl  think  it  U  Osborne's  thought!"  u!i! 
Molly,  reddening  a  littlo.     "  Mr.  Hogvr  Hamley  used  to  gather  no 
conaUntly  for  his  mother,  and  sometimes  for 

"  Well,  never  mind  whose  thought  it  was,  or  who  gathered  them ;  we're 
got  the  flowers,  nnd  that's  enough.     Molly,  I'm  sure  these  red  flower 
just  match  your  coral  necklace  sad  bracelets,"  said  Cynthia,  polling  mt 
some  camellias,  then  a  rare  kind  of  flower. 

"  <)li,  please,  don't!"  exclaimed  Molly.     "Don't  you  Bee  how  aw- 
fully  the  colours  are  arranged — they  have   taken  such   pains  ;   pie 
dou'l 

"  Vijnacnse  !"  mid  Cynthia,  continuing  to  pull  them  out  ;  usae,  here 
arc  quite  enough.  I'll  make  you  a  little  coronet  of  them — sewn  on  bUck 
velvet,  which  will  never  be  seen — just  aa  they  do  in  France  1  " 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry  !     It  is  quite  spoilt,"  said  Molly. 

.vt  mini  :      I'll  take  this  spoilt  bouquet  ;  I  can  make  it  up  again 
I  prettily  as  ever;  and  you  shall  hare  this,  which  has  never  been 
touched."     Cynthia  went  on  arranging  the-  crimson  buds  and  do* 
her  t  ■  Milly  said  nothing,  but  kept  on  watching  Cynthia's  nimble 

fingen  tying  op  the  wreath. 

"  Thoro,"  aaid  Cynthia,  at  last,  "  when  that  is  sewn  on  black  v- 
ki'< ■]>  the   flowers  from   dying,  you'll  see  how  pretty  it  will  look. 
ili' ■!•_•  are  enough    Md    BOWW*   in   this  untouched   nosegay    to  carry  0* 
the  idea  I  " 

"  Thank  you  "  (very  slowly).   "  But  shan't  you  mind  having  on 
wrecks  of  the  other?  " 

"Not  I ;  red  flowers  would  not  go  with  my  pink  dress." 

"  Hut — I  daresay  they  arranged  each  nosegay  so  carcl'i. 

"  Perhaps  they  did.      But  I  never  would  allow  sentiment  to  intr- 
fore  with   my  choice  of  colours;    nnd  pink   does  tie  one  down. 

in  white  mtislin,  joct  tipped  with  crimson,  like  a  daisy,  may  wc* 
anything." 

Cynthia  took  the  utmost  pains  in  drying  Molly,  leaving  the  clcwr 

housemaid  lo  her  mother '•-  exchuivfi  service.      Mrs.   Gih*©o  was  men 

anxious  about   lur  attire  than  was  either  of  the  girls  ;  it  had  given  brr 

occasion  for  deep  thought  and  not  a  few  sighs.     Hex  deliberation  ha* 

I  in  her  wearing  her  pearl-grey  satin  wedding-gown,  with  a  profane* 

of  lace,  nnd  white  nnd  coloured  lilaci.     Cynthia  was  the  one  who  took  ta* 

affair  the  most  lightly.     Molly  looked  upon  the  ceremony  of  dressing  for 

first  ball  ss  rather  a  serious  ceremony  ;  certainly  as  an  an 

og.     Cynthia  was  almost  as  anxious  as  herself;  only  Molly  wanted  lie? 

■ranee  to  be  correct  nnd  unnoticed  ;  nnd  Cynthia  was  dwiroo*  of 

wiling  off  Molly's  rather  peculiar  charms — her  crenm-colouxed  skin,  dm 

profusion  of  curly  black  hair,  her  beautiful  long-shaped  eyes,  with  I 

shy,  loving  expression.     Cynthia  took  up  so  much  time  in  dressing  Molly 


■  If  had   to  perform  h<-r  toUatta  iii  a  hurry. 

Molly,  ready  dressed,  sate  on  a  low  chnii  in  t'.hing  tho 

_.  creataru'i  rapid  movements,  as  she  stood  in  lier  petticoat  before  the 

glass,  doing  up  her  hair,  with  <mick  certainty  of  effect.     At  length,  Molly 

heaved  a  long  sigh,  and  said, — 

"  I  should  like  to  he  pretty  !" 

"  Why.  MoUj,"  said  Cynthia,  few  id  with  an  exclamation  on 

the  tip  of  her  tongue;  but  when  she  caught  thu  innocent,  wistful  look 
on  Molly's  fsce,  she  instinctively  checked  what  she  was  going  to  say, 
nnd,  half-smiling  to  her  own  refaction  la  the  glass,  she  said, — "  The 
French  girls  would  tell  you  to  believe  that  you  were  pretty  would  make 
you  so." 

■  !y  paused  batbtt  replying,— 
u  lipase  they  would  nttU  t  1 1  ;i  t   if  you  knew  you  were  pretty,  you 
would  never  think  about  your  looks;  you  would  Ik-  so  certain  of  being 
liked,  and  that  it  is  caring         " 

"Listen!  that's  eight  o'clock  striking.  Don't  trouble  yourself  iwtli 
trying  to  interpret  a  French  girl's  panning,  bat  help  me  on  with  my 
frock,  there's  a  dear  i 

The  two  girls  were  dressed,  and  were  standing  over  the  fire  Muting 
for  tho  carriage  in  Cynthia's  room,  when  .Maria  (Betty's  successor)  caruo 
the  room.     Maria  had   bean  officiating  as  maid  to  Mrs 
n,    but    -he  had  had  intervals  of  leisure,  In  which   she  had  vn  h..J 
upstairs,  and,  under  the  pretence  of  offering  her  service*,  sin;  had    ■■  n  tin 
young  ladies'  dresses,  and  the  sight  of  so  many  nice  clothes  had  sent  her 
into  a  state  of  excitement    which   made  her  think   nothing  of  rushing 
upstairs  for  the  twentieth  time,  with  a  nosegay  still  more  beautiful  than 
us  ones. 
"Here,  Miws  Kirkpatrlck  !     No,  it'*  not  for  yon,  miss  I"  as  Molly, 
bring  nearer  to  the  door,    offered   to    lake    it    and   pass    it   to   Cynthia. 
'•  It's  for  Miss  Kirkpatrick  ;  and  there's  a  note  for  her  besides  1 " 

Cynthia  said  nothing,  but  took  the  note  and  the  flowers.  She  held 
the  note  so  that  Molly  could  read  it  at  the  same  time  she  did. 

I  send  yon  some  flowers ;  and  you  mum  allow  me  to  claim  the  tint  dam- 
nine  o'clock,  before  wbkh  time  I  fear  I  cannot  arrive— C.  P. 

"  Who  is  it  ?"  asked  M-.lly. 

Cynthia  looked  extremely  irritated,   indignant,  peqdexcd — whm 
m«d  her  cheek  so  pale,  and  Httdl  (Ml  eyce  so  full  of  fire  ? 
"It   is  Mr.  Preston,"  said   she,  in  answer  to   Molly.      "I    »hall   BOt 

.'.»:  •„-•  with  bin  i  and  bare  go  Ui  Bowani — "' 

Into  the  very  middle  of  the  embers,  which  sho  immediately  stirred 
down  upon  the  beautiful  shining  petals  as  if  she  wished  to  annihilate 
them  as  soon  as  possible.  Her  voice  had  never  been  raised  ;  it  was  as 
sweet  as  usual ;  nor,  though  her  movements  were  prompt  enough,  were 
they  hasty 
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"  Oh  t  "  said   Molly,  "  tho-e  beautiful  flawent     We  might  bare 

- 
."■aid  Cynthia;  u  it's  best  to  d«stnry  diem.  We  don't  want  than ; 
and  I  can't  bear  to  be  reminded  of  that  wan." 

"It  km  an  impertinent  familiar  note,"  aaid  Molly.  '-What  rigkl 
liad    ho   to   exprcM  bin  (bat  way — no   beginning,  no  end,  soi 

only  initialiL     Did  yon  know  him  well  wh.-n    mq   wtte   at   Axhcombe, 
Cynthia?" 

"Oh,  dnn't  let  us  think  any  more  about  him,"  replied  Cynthia.  "It 
is  quite  enough  to  spoil  any  pleasure  at  the  ball  to  think  that  he  wil  be 
there.  Bat  I  hope  I  shall  get  engaged  before  he  cornea,  so  that  I  can': 
dance  with  him — and  don't  you,  either 

arc  calling  for  us,"  exclaimed  Molly,  and  with  Quick 
step,  yet  careful  of  their  draperios,  they  made  their  way  downstairs  to  the 
place  whwre  Mr.  and  Mr*.  GHbaOB  awaited  them.  Yes :  Mr.  Gibwoa  ww 
going;  even  ii'  h<  had  to  leave  them  afterwards  to  attend  to  any  pro- 
fasaional  call.  And  Molly  suddenly  began  to  admire  ber  father  xt  s 
hnnrliome  man,  when  she  saw  him  now,  in  fall  evening  attire.  Mr*. 
Gib!' i  lOO— how  i'"''y  *k  vrm  I  la  short,  it  was  true  that  no  bear- 
looking  I  parly  tlna  these  four  people  entered  the  Hollingford  baD-rocai 
that  evening. 


(  HAlTtU    XXVI. 
A    CllAIilTY    I1.U.L. 

At  the  present  time  Hum  ■«  few  people  at  a  public  ball  besides  i!x 
dancers  nn  1  their  chaperon  ca,  or  relations  in  some  degree  interest*!  u 
I  in  i  in  tlie  iluys  when  Molly  and  Cynthia  were  young — befat 
railroads  ware,  and  before  their  consequences,  the  excursion-train*,  waits 
take  ercry  ons  up  to  London  now -a -day*,  there  to  see  their  fill  of  s»J 
crowds  and  fine  dresses — to  go  to  an  annual  charity-ball,  even  though  all 

had  passed  by  years  ago,  and    witbv.it  any  • 
renpon«ii1iilities  af  a  chnperone,  was  a  very  allowable  and  fa  von  rite  pieced 
dissipation  to  nil  the  kindly  old  maids  who  thronged  the  country  towns  << 
England.     'I'll  their  old  lace  and  their  beat  dresses;  they  u* 

the-  alteoontk  mi  i>: '>  ■••!  llu  country  sMi;;  they  goMip|»-d  niib  their 
cocVala,  ami  speculated  on  the  romances  of  the  young  around  them  ia  * 
carious  yet  friendly  spirit.  The  Miss  Brownings  woald  have  Iboaghl 
tbamaelrei  sadly  defrauded  <if  the  gayest  event  of  the  year,  if  unlhiai 
liml  prevented  their  attending  the  charity-boll,  and  Mia*  Browning  woakl 
have  bean  indignant,  Miss  Phoebe  aggrieved,  had  they  not  been  askeJ  to 
Aslicinulx  and  Coreham,  by  friends  at  each  place,  who  had,  like  d 
gone  through  the  dancing  stage  of  life  some  fivc-and-twertty  years  bafiw, 
but  who  liked  still  to  haunt  the  scenes  of  their  former  tnrijnjnwlr  andsw 
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generation  dance  on  "  regardless  of  their  doom."     They  had 
in  one  of  the  twro  sedan-chair*  that  yet  lingered  in  use  at  Boll 
lord  ;  such  a  ni  *  brought  a  regular  harvest  of  pkm  to  the  two 

©Id  men  who,  i:i  what  WM  called  the  u  town's  livery,"  trotted  backwards 
and  forwards  with  their  many  loads  of  ladies  and  finery-     There  were 
some  postchaiae*,  and  some  "  flys,"  bnt  after  mature  dalibffE 
Browning  had  decided  to  beep  bo  ;  il'-jruUe  coal  m   irf  &M 

■•dan-chair  ;  "  which,"  as  she  said  ti>  Miss  Piper,  one  of  her  visitors, 
"cann  It    |'ii:lnr,  ami  got  full  of  the  fJM  i  yon 

np,  and  carried  you  light  rind  coxy  into  another  warm  room,  where  you 
could  walk  out  without  having  to  show  your  legs  by  going  up  steps,  or 
down  steps."  Of  course  only  one  could  go  at  a  time ;  but  here  again  a 
little  of  Misa  Browning's  good  management  arranged  everything  so  very 
nicely,  na  Miss  Ilornblower  (their  other  visitor)  remarked.  She  went 
first,  and  remained  in  the  warm  cloak  -room  until  her  hostess  followed  ; 
and  :  ui-IuiIm'S  unit  urni-iu-rimi    into   the   ball-ronm,  !:':<ling  out 

convenient  seals  whence  they  could  WBfiafa  flsfl  arrival*  and  »[»■;-' 
passing  friends,  until  Miss  Phcebe  and  Miw  Piper  entered,  and  came 
to  take  possession  of  the  seats  reserved  for  them  by  Miss  Browning's 
care.  These  two  younger  ladies  came  in,  also  arm-in-arm,  but  with 
•  certain  timid  flurry  in  look  and  movement  very  dffferesl  from  the 
composed  dignity  of  their  seniors  (by  two  or  three  yearn).  When  all 
once  wrnre  assembled    together-,    they  |  Mb,  and  began 

to  converse. 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  really  do  think  th'n   fa  a   battel  room  than  our 
Ashcouibe  Court-house  I" 

"  And  how  prettily  it  is  decorated  !  "   pfpefl  out   Mlsl  Piper.     "  0 
well  the  roses  nre  made!     But  yon  all  have  such  taste  at  Be 

•'  There's  Mrs.  Dempster,"  cried  Miss  Ilornhlnwer ;  "  s«W  said  she  and 
her  two  daughters  were  asked  to  slay  at  Mr.  Sheepshanks'.  Mr.  1'n 
was  to  be  there,  too  ;  but  I  suppoae  they  could  not  all  come  at  once. 
Look  !  anil  thin  is  young  Roscoc,  our  new  doctor.  1  declare  it  seems 
as  if  nil  A.ihi'ombe  were  here.  Mr.  Roscoc  !  Mr.  Roscoc !  come 
and  let  me  introduce  you  to  Miss  Browning,  the  friends  wo  nre  staying 
with.     We  think  very  highly  of  our  young  dm-tor,  I  can  assure  you,  Miss 

I   Browning." 
Mr.  Rosooe  bowed,  and  simpered  at  lira  ring  his  own  praises.     But 
Mian   Browning  had  no  notion  of  having  any  doctor  praised,  wh  ■ 
come  to  settle  on  the  very  verge  of  Mr.    Gibson's   practice,  so  she  said  to 
Mi»s  Ilornblower, — 

i  must  be  glad,  1  am  sure,  to  have  somcbdBy  yon  can  call  in,  it 
yon  are  in  any  sudden  harry,  or  lor  things  that  are  too  trilling  so  Cfi 
.  Gibson  about;  and  I  should'  think  Mr.  K<*coe  would  feel  it  a  great 
itagc  to  profit,  as  be  will  naturally  have  the  .  :iy  of  dub: 

Mr.  Gibson's  skill  |" 
Probably  Mr,  Kotcoe  would  have  felt  more  aggrieved  by  tbi?  speech 
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tl»ati  I  was,  if  his  attention  hud  not  Wen  called  off  jnst  then  by  the 

entrance  of  tlio  ^  .iv  Mr.  Gibson  who  was  being  spoken  o£    Almost  befne 
Mow  Brow  ended  her  severe  and  depreciatory  remar'. 

ii«k<-  "wcr, — 

"  Wl  i  El  ii  "  lorn  ly  gul  in  pink,  just  coin' 

"  Why,  tliat'a  Cynthia  KirLpotrick  1"  said  Mist*  Hon 
a  ponderous  gold  eyeglass  to  make  sure  of  her  fact.     "  How  she  iu 

ml     To  be  mi  re  ii  is  two  or  three  years  since  she  left  Ashoombe — 
!•  v^rv  pretty  then — people  did  flay  Mr.  i'leston  admired  her  tcty 
much  ;  but  she  was  so  young  ! " 

"  Can  you  introduce  me?"  asked  the  impatient  young  surgeon. 
ask  her  to  dance." 

Wlu  llomblowcr  returned  from  her  greeting  bo   lirr  fcroxr 

oca,  Mrs.  Gibson,  nnd  hnd  accomplished  the  introduction  w!iai 

Mr.  Bosom  had   MOjMfted,  she  began  her  little  confidences  to  Hi* 

"  Wall]  to  be  snro I     How  condescending  wo  are!     I  remember  tb« 
time  when  Mr*.  Klrkpatrick  WOTB  old   black  •silks,  and  was  thankful  sol 

civil  un  became  bet  place  as  a  schoolmistress,  and  aa  Inn-Lug  to  cam  W 
Ami   :  it  in  a  satin ;  and  she  »j«ikx  to  me  as  if  she  jus 

:  who  I  was,  if  she  tried  very  hard!     It  isn't  so  long  ags 
sine-  npster  came  to  consult  mo  as  (o  v.  -In.  lurkpatrki 

>-,.  old  be  i  Quoded,  if  the  seat  In t  a  >.<  w  lui.i.lih  for  her  lilac  silk-gown, 
in  place  of  one  that  bad  been  spuilt  Ly  Mm.  Dempster's  servant  fj 

a  the  night  before;  and  she  took  it  and  was  thankful,  a* 
all  die's  dressed  in  pearl-grey  satin  BOW  !  And  she  would  have  been  ghJ 
enough  to  marry  Mr.  Trenton  in  (host  il.-iy." 

"  1  thought  \  on  said  he  admired  her  daughter,'*  put  iu  Miss  Browns; 
to  hot  irritated  frimd. 

"  Well !  perbapa  J  did,  and  ]>erhajw  it  was  so ;  I  am  sure  I  esn't  t*>: 
be  was  a  great  deal  at  the  house.  :00  keeps  a  school  in  the  une 

bouse  now,  ami  1  am  -mo  she  dots  it  a  great  deal  better." 

•  J  he  earl  and  the  countess  are  very  fond  of  Mrs.  Gibson,"  aid 
Miss  Browning.  "I  know,  for  Lady  Harriet  told  us  when  she  came  tc 
drink  tea  with  us  last  autumn  ;  and  they  desired  Mr.  Preston  to  be  verj 
attentive  to  lier  when  she  lived  at  Aahcombe." 

4i  Tor  goodness'  sake  don't  go  and  repeat  what  I've  been  saying  shoot 
Mr.  Preston  and  Mia.  Kirkpatriok  to  her  Ladyship.  One  may  be  mf"1^"1! 

i  you  know  I  only  s-aid  '  people  talked  about  ii.' 

Ulsi    llornblowcr  was  evidently  alaimcd  lest    her  gossip  ehoulJ  l« 

repeated  to  tlw  Lad*  Harriet,  who  tppeared  to  be  oa  Mich  an  intimate 
footing  with  bar  HolLing/ord  friends.  Nor  did  Miss  Browning  dissipate 
the  illusion.  Lady  Harriet  had  drunk  tea  with  them,  and  might  do  it 
again  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  the  little  fright  she  bad  put  her  friend  into  wis 
not  a  bad  return  for  that  praise  of  Mr,  Roecoe,  which  bad  on 
-   Browning's  loyally  to   Mr.   Gibson. 
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Meanwhile  Miss  Piper  and  Miss  Phrobe,  who  hnd  not  the  character  of 
tsprit'forU  to  maintain,  talked  of  the  dresses  of  tin-  people  present, 
beginning  by  complimenting  each  OlkOft 

"  What  a  lovely  turban  you  havo  got  on,  Mies  Piper,  if  I  may  bo 
allowed  to  say  bo  :  so  becoming  to  your  complexion  ! " 

"  Do  yon  think  so  ?"  snid  Miss  Piper,  with  ill-concealed  gratification  ; 
t  was  something  to  have  a  "complexion"  at  forty-five.  "  I  got  it  at 
Brown's,  at  Soiucrton,  for  this  very  ball.  I  thought  I  must  have  aotnu- 
hing  to  net  o!F  my  gown,  which  isn't  quite  bo  new  as  it  once  wo* ;  u i  I 
bare  no  handsome  jewellery  like  you" — looking  with  admin- 
a  large  miniature  set  round  with  pearls,  which  Bervc-d  ns  a  shield  to 
Miss  Pha-bc's  breast. 

"  It  is  handsome,"  that  lady  replied.  u  It  is  a  likeness  of  my  dc;ir 
mother;  Dorothy  haw  got  my  father  on.  The  miniatures  were  both  taken 
at  the  same  time  ;  and  just  about  then  my  uncle  died  and  left  us  each  a 
legacy  of  fifty  pounds,  which  vtc  agreed  to  spend  on  the  setting  of  our 
miniatures.  But  because  they  fire  so  valuable  Dorothy  always  keep* 
rm  locked  up  with  the  best  silver,  and  hides  the  box  somewhere  ;  the 
ret  will  tell  ni't  where,  because  she  says  I've  such  weak  nerves,  and 
bat  if  a  burglar,  with  a  loaded  pistol  at  my  head,  were  to  ask  me  where 
re  k»pt  our  plate  nnd  jewels,  I  should  be  sure  to  toll  him  ;  and  six  | 

tf  jiart,  she  would  uerer  think  of  revealing  under  any  circuiu'tnnccs. 
(I'm  sine  I  hope  she  won't  be  tried.)  But  that's  the  reason  I  don't  treat 
it  often  ;  it's  only  the  aocond  time  I've  had  it  on  ;  and  I  can't  even  got  at 
it,  and  look  at  it,  which  I  ahould  like  to  do.  I  shouldn't  have  had  it  on 
to-night,  but  that  Dorothy  gave  it  out  to  me,  saying  it  was  but  a  proper 
compliment  to  pay  to  the  Duchess  of  Menteith,  who  is  to  be  here  in  all 
Lex  diamond*." 

"  Dear-ah-rnc  !  Is  she  really  !  Do  you  know  I  never  saw  a  duehess 
before."  And  Miss  Piper  drew  herself  up  and  craned  her  neck,  as  if 
resolved  to  *'  behave  herself  properly,"  as  she  had  been  taught  to  do  at 
boarding-school  thirty  jears  before,  in  the  presence  of  "her  grace."  By- 
and-by  she  said  to  Miss  Phu-be,  with  a  sudden  jerk  out  of  position, — 
"Look,  look  I  tliat's  our  Mr.  Cholmlr-y,  the  magistrate-  (ho  wau  the  great 
man  of  Corchani),  and  that's  Mrs.  Chulndey  in  ltd  MtttB,  and  Mr.  George 
Mr.  Harry  from  Oxford,  I  do  declare;  and  Miss  (Jholuiley,  and  pretty 
Sophy.  I  should  like  to  go  and  speak  to  them,  but  then  it's  to 
rniidable  crossing  a  room  without  a  gentleman.  And  there  is  Coxc  the 
tcher  and  his  wife  1  Why,  all  Coreham  seems  to  be  here  !  And  how 
Coxc  can  afford  such  a  gown  I  can't  make  out  for  one,  for  I  know 
Coxe  had  some  difficulty  in  paying  for  the  Inst  sheep  he  bought  of  my 
brotL 

LJust  at  this  menu  id,  consisting  of  two  violins,  a  harp,  and  an 

casional  clarionet,  having  finished  their  tuning,  and  brought  themselves 
as  nearly  into  accord  as  was  possible,  Btruck  np  a  brisk  country-dance,  and 
partners  quickly  took  their  places.     Mrs.  Gibson   was  secretly  a  little 
v-  l.  xt. — so.  CI.  22. 
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There  are  Mr.  mi 


ing  one  of  those  lo  stand  tip  in  thi»  early  dance, 
mm  in  which  wm  principally  t!  (  flol- 

lin-furd,  who,  when  a  hail  was  fixed  to  bvgin  ut  eight,  had  no  notion  «i 
being  later,  and  to  losing  part  of  tie  amusement  fur  which  they  Lad  raid 
their  money.  She  imparted  some  of  her  fettling*  to  Molly,  aitting  brkr, 
hanging  to  dance,  and  beating  time  to  d>e  s  nsk  with  one  of  her 

•r  Hitlo  i'<-.  i. 

"  Ye*B  papa  i*  always  ao  rery  punctual !     To-ii 

a! moat  a  pity,  for  wo  really  an:  here  bdbra   fan  fa  .my  one  come 
we  know." 

"  Oh  !   T  see   no  many  people  boa  thnt  I  know. 
Smeaton,  and  that  nice  good  daughter. " 

"  Oh  !  bookseller*]  and  butchers  if  you  wi! 

"  ftps  b«l  Knmd  a  great  many  friends  to  talk  i 

"Piiti.nl-,   my  dear — hardly  friends,     There  n  iriur-l 

p  0 pie  here.-  catching  her  eye  on  the  Gholailey*  ;      Sui  I  daresay  th. 
driven  evr  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Aeboorabe  at  GareMan)  and  hue 
ly  ealcnlated   l.ow  soon  they  would  get  here.      I  wonder  when  tbt 
Towers  party  will  come.      Ah!   tiered  Mr.    \  &    Mr.   i'rctM. 

Come,  the  room  is  beginning  to  fill." 

So  it  was,  for  this  was  to  bo  a  very  good  ball,  people  said  ;  ami  i 
large  party  from  the  Towers  was  coming,  and  n  ducheaa  in  diamond! 
nmong  the  number.  Every  groat  house  in  the  district  was  expected  to  be 
full  of  guests  on  these  occasions  ;  but,  :it  thin  ear  the  townspeepfc 

.1'  elmo  |  fcl  i  ineelves  ;  tho  county  magnates  can* 

dropping  In  later;    end  ehieJ  ill  was  the  lord -lieutenant 

from  the  Towers.  But  to-night  they  were  unusually  lab?,  and  the  aristo- 
cratic ozone  being  absent  from  tin  Sinn  there  wa»  a  flatness  sb** 
the  dancing  of  all  those   who 

tanks  of  the  tradespeople.  They,  however,  enjoyed  themselves  thoroughly, 
nnd  sprang  and  pounded  till  their  oyw  sparkled  and  their  cheek*  glow*! 
with  exercise  and  excitement.  Some  of  the  more  prudent  parent*,  mxndfel 
of  the  next  day's  duties,  began  to  consider  nt  what  honr  they  ought  Jo  g* 
home  ;  but  with  all  there  was  an  expressed  or  unexpressed  curiosity  to  set 
the  duchess  nnd  her  diamond*;  Ibr  like  Miiitoith  diamonds  wete  famed 
in  higher  circles  than  that  now  assembled ;  and  their  fame,  bad  triekW 
down  to  it  through  (hi  medium  of  ladies'-moids  and  lioueekecpsnw 
Mr.  Gibson  had  Lad  to  lenre  the  ball-room  for  a  time,  aa  he  had  anna- 
patetl,  but  lie  was  to  return  to  his  wile  as  soon  as  his  duties  sen 
accomplished  ;  and,  in  his  absence,  Mrs.  Gibson  kept  herself  a  little  aloof 
from  the  Miwi  Browning*  and  those  of  her  acquaintance  who  would  willingly 
turn  i:i.  red  Into  conversation  with  ber,  with  the  view  of  attaching  bens*' 
to  the  skirls  of  tho  Tower*'  party,  when  they  should  make  their  appear- 
ance. If  Cynthia  would  tint  be  so  vury  ready  in  engaging  herself  to  every 
possible  partner  who  ticked  her  to  dance,  there  wore  sure  to  be  young  mm 
staying  at  the  Towers  who  would  be  on  the  look-out  for  pretty  girls:  sad 
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who  eonl<I  tell  to  what  a  dance  would   lead  !     Mb  ugh  a  Ian 

good  dancer  than  Cynthia,  n  r  timidity,  lens  graceful  and  t«ui)r, 

vaa  bee  engaged  pretty  deeply  ;    and,  it  mmt  he  confessed,  she  was 

longing  fo  dance  erery  dance,  no  matter  with  whom.  Even  she  might 
not  be  available  fur  the  more  aristocratic  partner*  Mrs.  Gibson  anticipated. 
She  wbb  feeling  very  much  BOMB/M  w  Ir.Ii  the  whole  proceedings  of  the 
evening  when  she  tib  awtm  i  a-  landing  by  bar;   :m<l,  tin., 

little  to  ooo  side,  she  saw  Mr.  Prtu-ton  keeping  guard,  as  ii  ■  I  he. 

which  Molly  and  Cynthia  liail  just  quitted,  lie  was  looting  so 
black  that,  if  their  eyes  had  not  met,  Mrs.  Gibson  would  linrc  preferred 
Hot  spestking  to  him  j   as  it  TO)  siio  thought  it  unavoidable. 

"The  rooms  are  not  well-lighted  to-night,  are  the}-,  Mr.  Prata 
"Ncy*  said  ho  ;  "but  who  could  light  such  dingy  old  paint  a*  tkii% 
loaded  with  evergreens,  too,  which  always  darken  are 

;   tin:  company,  too  I     I  always  think  that  fiealinea*  tad  bail* 
baney  of  drew  go  as  far  as  anything  to  brighten  np  a  room.     Look  what 

i  ■■(  people  are  here  :  the  greater  part  of  the  women  are  draw 
dark  «lk»<,  really  only  lit  for  a  morning.    The  place  will  lw  uuitc  dittVrent, 
by  nnd  by,  when  the  county  families  arc  in  a  little  more  force." 

Mr.  Preston  made  no  reply.      Ho  had  put  his  glass  in  his  eye,  appa- 
rently for  the  purpose  of  catching  the  dancers,     li*  it*  1 
have  been  ascertained,  it  would  have   been  found  that  he  was  h 
intently  and  angrily  at  a  flying  iigurc  in  pink  muslin  :    many  a  one  was 
gating  nt    I  1  with  inteniness  besides  himself,  but  no  one.  in  anger. 

Mrs.  Gibson  was  not  so  fine  on  observer  as  to  rend  all  this ;  hut  here  was 
a  gentlemanly  nnd  handsome  young  man,  to  whom  aha  con  Id  prattle, 
instead  of  either  joining  herself  en  to  objectionable  people,  or  kilting  all 
forlorn  until  the  Towers'  party  came.      So  she  went  on  with  bat  wii.-ill 

•  maarlca. 
"  Tan  arc  not  dancing,  Mr.  PattVM 

"No!       The  partner  1   bad  engaged  has  made  some  mistake.     I  am 
waiting  to  hnve  an  explanation  with  Iter." 

I        Mrs.   Gibson  was   silent.      An    uncomfortable   tide   of  recollections 
sjppaarsd  to  come  OMi  her;  uho,  likr  Mr.  Preston,  ffaj  thia;  the 

dance  was  ended,  and  site  was  walking  round  the  room  in  easy  uneom  rn 
as  to  what  might  await  her.  Presently  her  partner,  Mr.  Harry  Ciiultnh-y, 
brought  her  back  to  her  seat.  She  took  that  vacant  next  to  Mr.  Preston, 
lag  that  by  bfit  mother  for  Molly's  occupation.  The  latter  returned  a 
moment  afterwards  to  her  place.  Cynthia  teemed  entirely  unconscious  of 
Mr.  Preston's  neighbourhood.      Mrs.  Gibson  leaned  forwards,  and  said  to 

»bcr  daughter, — 
"  Tour  last  partner  waa  a  gentleman,  my  dear.     You  arc  impioviag  in 
your  aeJection.      I  really  was  ashamed  of  you  before,  figuring  away  with 
that  attorney's  clerk,     Molly,  do  you  know  whom  yon  hare  been  dancing 
with  1     I  have  found  out  he  ib  the  Coruluun  bookoell 

tTkat  aoccuuto  for  his  being  so  well  up  in  all  the  books  I  hare  beta 
22-  « 
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wanting  to  hear  about,"  said  Molly,  eagerly,  but  with  a  spice  of  malice  in 
lier  mind.  "  He  really  was  very  pleasant,  mamma,"  she  added  ;  "  and  be 
lx>ks  quite  a  gentleman,  and  dances  beautifully  1 " 

"  Very  well.     But  remember  if  you  go  oa  tins  way  you  will  liar 
shako   handt  over  the  counter  to-morrow  |  with   some  of  your 

partners  of  to-night,"  taid  Mrs.  Gibson,  coldly. 

"  But  I  really  don't  know  how  to  refuse  when  people  are  introduced  tome 
nnd  ask  me,  and  1  am  longing  to  dance.  You  know  to-night  ic  is  acL 
ball,  and  papa  said  everybody  danced  with  everybody,"  raid  Molly,  in  a 
pleading  tone  of  voice  ;  for  she  could  not  quite  and  entirely  ■  njoy  benelf 
if  slie  was  out  of  harmony  with  any  one.  What  reply  Mrs.  Gibson 
would  hare  made  to  thia  speech  cannot  now  he  ascertain  eW,  for,  petto 
du  oooU  Mini.  ■  raplyi  Mr.  Pnaton  napped  a  Utile  fin  mini*.,  tad  •-■:'•. 
in  n  tone  which  he  meant  to  \n  icily  indifferent,  but  » 
with  anger, — 

"  If  Miss  Gibson  fiadl  any  difficulty  in  refusing  a  partner, 
only  to  apply  to  Miss  Kirkpatrick  for  iaatructions." 

Cynthia  lifted  up  her  beautiful  eyes,  and,  fixing  them  on  Mr.  Preston'* 
face,  said,  very  quietly,  as  if  ouly  staling  a  matter  of  fact, — 

"  You  forget,  I  think,  Mr.  Preston  :  Miss  Gibson  implied  tliat  si* 
wished  to  dance  with  the  person  who  asked  her — diat  makes  all  the 
difference.     I  can't  instruct  her  how  to  act  in  that  difficulty." 

And  to  the  rest  of  this  little  conversation,  Cynthia  appeared  to  lend 
no  ear;  and  she  was  almost  directly  claimed  by  her  next  partner. 
Mr.  Preston  took  the  seat  now  left  empty  much  to  Molly's  annoyance. 
At  first  she  feared  lest  he  should  be  going  to  ask  her  to  dai 
instead,  he  pub  out  his  hand  for  Cynthia's  nosegay,  which  she  had  left  00 
rising,  entrusted  to  Molly.  It  had  suffered  considerably  from  the  beat  tt 
the  room,  nnd  was  no  longer  full  and  fresh  ;  not  so  much  so  as  Molly'*, 
which  had  not,  in  the  first  instance,  been  pulled  to  pieces  iu  picking  out 
the  scarlet  flowers  which  now  adorned  Molly's  hair,  and  which  had  sieee 
been  cherished  with  more  care.  Enough,  however,  remained  of  Cyntliis'i 
to  show  very  distinotly  that  it  was  not  the  one  Mr.  Preston  had  sent;  and 
it  was  perhaps  to  convince  himself  of  this,  that  he  rudely  asked  to  examfc* 
it.  But  Molly,  faithful  to  what  she  imagined  would  be  Cynthia's  wi.«b, 
■I  to  allow  him  to  touch  it ;  she  only  held  it  a  little  nearer. 

"  Miss  Kirk patrick  has  not  done  me  the  honour  of  wearing  the  booqoet 
I  sent  her,  I  sec.     She  received  it,  I  suppose,  and  my  note  ? " 

"Yes,"  said  Molly,  rather  intimidated  by  the  tone  in  which  t! 
said.     "  But  we  had  already  accepted  these  two  nosegay*." 

Mrs.  Gibson  was  just  the  person  to  come  to  the  rescue  with  be? 
honeyed  words  on  Buch  an  occasion  as  the  present.  She  evidently  ww 
rather  afraid  of  Mr.  Preston,  nnd  wished  to  keep  nt  peace  with  Lim. 

"  Oh,  yes,  we  were  so  sorry  !  Of  course,  I  don't  mean  to  say  se 
could  be  sorry  lor  any  one's  kindness ;  but  two  such  lovely  nosegay* 
had  been    sent   from   Hamley  Hall — you  may  see  how  beautiful  free* 
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what  Molly  hold*  in  her  hand —  and  they  had  OQBM  bofittl  jours, 
Mr.  Preston." 

"  I  «hould  have  felt  honoured  if  you  luid  accepted  of  mil, 
yonr.g  ladies  were  bo  well  provided  for.     I  was  at  some  pains  in,  seh 

Sower* M  Green's;   I  think  I  may  say  it  was  ratln-i    mete 
that  "I  Miss  Kirkpfltrick'is  wbfcb  Mbi  Gibson  holds  so  faMtdarr*  and 
securely  in  her  hancL" 

■  Oli,  because  Cynthia  would  take  out  the  moat  effective  Rowers  to  put 
in  my  hair  I"  exclaimed  Molly,  oag.Hy. 

•'  Did  she  ?  "  said  Mr.  Preston,  with  a  certain  accent  of  pleasure  in  his 
voice,  as  though  he  were  glad  she  set  so  little  store  by  the  nosegay ;  and 
be  walked  off  to  stand  behind  Cynthia  in  the  quadrille  that  was  being 
danced  ;  an  1  HoBv  saw  hi  in  making  her  reply  to  him — nguinst  her  will, 
M»Uy  was  sure.  But,  somehow,  his  face  and  manner  implied  power 
over  her.  She  looked  grave,  deaf,  Indifferent,  indignant,  de6ant;  but, 
after  a  half- whispered  speech  to  Cynthia,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
dance,  she  evidently   tin  an  impatient  consent  to  what  he  wa-i 

asking,  for  he  walked  off  with  a  disagreeable  smile  of  satisfaction  on  hi* 
handsome  face. 

All  this  time  the  murmurs  were  spreading  at  the  htOAts  of  the  party 
from  the  Towers,  and  person  after  person  came  up  to  Mrs.  Gibson  as  !. 
were  the  ti  authority  as  to  the  earl  and  countess's  planB.     In  one 

sense  this  was  flattering;  but  then  the  acknowledgment  of  common  igno- 
rance and  wonder  redttOed  bet  to  the  level  of  the  inquirers,  Mrs.  Good- 
t-noagh  felt  herself  particularly  aggrieved  ;  she  hud  had  her  spectacles  on 
for  the  Inst  hour  and  n  lialf,  in  order  to  be  ready  for  the  sight  the  very  first 
minute  any  one  from  the  'lowers  appeared  at  the  door. 

"I  had  a  headache,"  she  complained,  "and  I  should  hue  sent  my 
money,  and  never  stirred  out  o'  doors  to-night ;  for  I've  1MB  »  many  of 
these  here  balls,  and  my  lord  and  my  lady  too,  when  they  were  better 
wot  ih  looking  at  nor  they  arc  now ;  but  every  one  Was  tulkiog  of  the 
duclie-A,  and  the  due hem  and  her  diamonds,  and  I  thought  I  shouldn't 
like  to  be  behindhand,  and  never  ha'  seen  neither  the  duchess  nor  her 
diamonds  ;  so  I'm  here,  and  coal  and  candlelight  wasting  away  at  home, 
for  I  told  Sally  to  sit  up  for  me;  and,  above  everything,  I  cannot  nbide 
waste.  I  took  it  from  my  mother,  who  was  such  a  one  against  westc  as 
you  never  sec  now-a-day*.     She  *■  a  manager,  if  ever  there  was  a 

aought  up  nine  children  on  leas  than  any  one  else,  could  do,  I'll  be 
bound.  Why  !  Sho  wouldn't  let  us  be  extravagant — not  even  in  lb*, 
matter  of  colds.  Whenever  any  on  us  had  got  a  pretty  bad  colJ,  she  took 
the  opportunity  ami  cut  our  hair;  for  she  said,  said  she,  it  was  of  no  use 
having  two  colds  wb  uld  do — and  cutting  ••('  Ml  bdr  was  sure  to 

give  ua  a  cold.     But,  for  nil  that,  I  wish  the  duchess  would  come." 

"Abt  but  fancy  what  it  is  to  me,"  sighed  out  Mrs.  Gibson  ;  "so 
long  as  I  have  been  without  seeing  the  dear  family — and  seeing  no  Ugtjj 
of  them  the  other  day  when  I  was  at  the  Towers  (for  the  duchess  would 
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my   opinion    on    Liny    Alice's   trousseau,    and    kept     asking 

tiana  ii    look   Dp  all  Iho  lime)  —  and  Lady  liuiict'i  las 

ll  were  h  linppy  anticipation  of  our  meeting  to-night.     It's  nearly 
twelve  o'clock.'' 

Every  one  of  any  pretensions  lo  gentility  «i  puininUy  atfoetad  by  the 
absence  of  die  family  from  tli  ••  fall  the  very  fiddlers  seemed  wasrilkaf 
to  begin  jiluyins  a  dance  that  might  bo  interrupted  by  tlie  entrance  of  tht 
great  folks.  Miss  Phoebe  Browning  hod  apologized  for  tliem — Mia*  Brown- 
ing lixd  blamed  them  with  calm  dignity ;  it  was  only  tlie  butchers  sad 
bakers  and  candlestick- makers  who  rather  enjoyed  the  absence  of  reatraiu, 
and  were  happy  and  hilarious. 

At  In -•,  tboBl  seas  a  rumbling,  and  a  rushing,  and  n  whispering,  tod 
the  music  stopped,  so  the  dancers  were  obliged  to  do  bo  too,  and  in  cam* 
Lor-  in  his  state  drew,  with  a  tat,  middlo-igcd  woman  on  Lis 

arm  ;  aire  was  diewu-d  almost  liku  a  girl — in  8  sprigunl  nmalin,  witk 
Batumi  loWM  i"  her  hair,  but  lu.t  a  vestige  of  a  jewel  or  a  diamond. 
Yet  it  must  be  the  duchess;   bal  wtuU  *M  I  dVQa)M*l  .moods-' — 

and  in  a  dm*  which  farmer  Hudson's  daughter  wight  ri  !     Was 

it  the  duchess?  Could  it  be  the  duchess?  The  little  crowd  of  inquirer* 
around  Mr-  liibson  thickened,  to  hoar  her  confirm  their  disappointing 
Kurm  the  duchess  came  Lady  (Juuinor,  looking  like  Ludy  Macbeth 

in  bk  ' — a  oloud  upon  her  brow,  made  more  conspicuous  by  the 

line*  nf  age  npidly  gathering  on  her  handsome  face;  and  Lady  Harriet, 
and  other  ladies,  amongst  wham  time  was  one  dressed  so  like  the  dndiaw 
as  toaug.-esi  tlu'  idea  of  a  sister  rather  thn  a  daughter,  a*  fiur  aa  dress 
went.  Tl.ero  was  Lord  Sollmgford,  plain  in  face,  awkward  in  pcraan, 
gentlemanly  In  manner;  and  half-a-dozen  younger  men.  Lord  Albert 
llonmni.  Captain  -lame*,  and  others  of  their  ago  and  standing,  who  came 
in  ii"il.i:.  ioaL      Thi.i  I'liig-expected  party  awept  up  to 

the  seats  reserved  for  them  at  the  head  of  the  room,  apparently  regardkas 
of  (hi  iition  they  caused  ;   for  the  dancers  vtood  aside,  and  alawat 

disperned  bear  Mats,  i  "  Money-musk "  struck  up  again, 

not  1'  il    ta  '  i iirnicr  set  of  people  stood  up  to  finish  the  dance. 

who  wa*  rather  isfkttJBt  to  Miss  Piper,  and  no  mure 
minded  crowing  the  room  alone  than  if  tlie  lookers-on  were  so  many 

nankag  ,  spied   ih     BH party    pretty  qpnoksy  onC,  and  eaate 

10  theta. 

•'  Here  we  are  at  last  II ow  d'ye  do.  dear  ?  Why,  little  one  (to  Molly), 
bow  nice  you're  looking  !     Aren't  we  shamefully  late?  " 

••' .    !  :     i:  t  past  twelve,"  said  Mrs.  Gibson  ;  "  and  I  daresay 

fOO  ilmn!  very  late." 

u  It  wan  not  kfaat  ;  it  waa  that  iii-iaaimered  woman,  who  went  to  her 
own  room  after  we  came  out  from  dinner,  and  she  and  Lady  Alice  stayed 
thcic  invisible,  till  wc  thought  they  wan  pulling  on  svuir  splendid  attire 
— as  they  ought 'to  hare  done — and  at  half-past  ten  when  wiuuimt  se^t  op 
to  them  lo  aay  the  carriages  were  at  the  door,  the  duchess  eent  down 
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aome  beef-UA,  ami  a  panted  A  faufnul  M  Jfltl  ■■(!  bar     Man; ma  in 

»o  angry  with  her,  and  kunc  or  the  ntltc-nt  arc  annoyed  at  nut  COD 
earlier,  awl  one  or  two  arc  giving  themselves  aira  about  coming  m  all. 
Papa  is  the  only  one  who  is  not  nlilctcil  by  it.'"     Tlicii  turning  in  Mully 
Lady  IUrrkt  asked, — ■ 

"  Have  you  been  dancing  rauub,  Miss  Gibson  ?  " 

"  Km;   in  it  I'very  dance,  but  titimiy  all." 

It  wn*  a  simple  question  enough;   but   1  iricls  njwukiug  nt  all 

(0  Molly  bad  bMODM  to  Iffta   Glbaon  alnoat   Ska  shaking  a  red  rag  at  n 
ball ;  it  was  lt»  i"  put  her  out  of  temper.     But  she-  would 

not  have  shown  this  to  Lady  Harriet   Gn  the  w..rld  :   only  aha    OOOtrivod 
to  baffle  any  endeavours  at  further  conversation   between  the   two,  by 
Lady  Harriet  and  Molly,  whom  the  former  ukad 
to  rit  down  in  tlje  abwnt  Cynthia's  room. 

I  won't  go  back  to  those  peopla,  I  am  so  mad  with  thvin  ;  and,  liwlillia, 
I  hardly  uw  JOU  tli  tod  I  r-iii  t   h.avo  RHM  goa»ip  with  yen." 

So  ah<;  oat  down  ly  lira,  Gibson,  and  .1.  Mrs.  ( li-ninigh  afb-nvard* 

expressed  it,  "  looked  Id.  vise."     Mrs  Goodcuwugb.  said  this  to 

excuse  herself  fur  a  little  mi  iba  (all   Solo,     sin    bad  Ml 

deliberate  survey  of  tbegntodta*  al  ibe  tiffx  kbt  toon,  opecta 

on  nose,  and  had  inquired,  in  no  very  measured  voice,  who  everybody 
was,  from  Mr.  Sheepshanks,  my  lord's  agent,  and  her  very  good  neigh- 
bour, wbo  in  vain  triad  to  cluck  bur  loud  ardour  fur  infi  nuatu  11  by 
to  her  in  wliiapero.  But  »die  was  rather  douf  nx  well  us  blind, 
nobis  low  tones  only  btOVgbt  open  him  bean  iuqisUMB.  Now,  oatioBed 
as  far  as  oho  could  be,  and  on  her  way  to  departure,  and  the  MtiagtJ 
<:f  fira  and  candlelight,  iba  Mopped  opposite  to  Mrs.  Gibaoa,  and  tbua 
addressed   her  by    way  al    of   their   former   fubjeel   of  con- 

Teraation, — 

"  Such  a  shabby  thing   for  a  duobi  H  1   mvn  aw  ;  not  a  bit  of  a 
diamond   near  her.     ThtJJ  »    BM>  worth  looking  at  except  the 

countew,  and  sj  ys  a  person n bio  woman,  and   nor  u  lu.ty  M  she 

was.      But  they're  nor  v.  •  till  this  fcil&C  ■■' 

There  wa- .1 ment's  runr.-.    Tiim  Lady  Haarial  pal  ber  band: oat) 

and  said, — 

•■  You  don't  remember  mc,  but  I  know  you  from  having  seen  you  at 
lowers.     Lady  Cuinnor  is  a  g«od    deal   fbnftfr  than   she   was.  but 
we  hop  her  health  is  Utter  lbs    si.  ' 

"  It's   Lady    HanirT,     said    Mrs,    Qibaoa    to    Mr*    Goodenough,    ia 
reproachful  dismay. 

■  L»eary  mc,  your  ladyship  !     1  hope  I've  given  no  oiTVinc  !     But, 
you  sec — that   is  to  say,  your  ladyship  aces,  that  it's  lute  ln-urn  for  such 

and  I  only  stayed  out  of  1 
thought  she'd  ouiiie  iu  diamonds  and  a  coronet ;   and  it  put*  one  out  at  my 
age,  to  be  'd   in    the  only  cliOflOe  I'm  like;  to  have  of  si.  fuio  a 

«fht" 
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put  out  too,"  enid  Lady  Harriet.   "  I  wanted  to  have  come 
and  here  wo  arc  a*  lute  n«  this.     I'm  so  ore**  and  ill-tempered,  I  should 
bo  glad  to  i  a*  soon  an  you  will  do." 

She  said  this  so  sweetly  tbat  Mrs,  Goodcnough  relaxed  into  a  Mule, 
auJ  ber  crul-bedness  into  n  compliment. 

"  I  don't  believe  aa  ever  yon  ip  can  be  crom  and  ill-tempered 

with  that  pretty  lace.  I'm  nn  old  woman,  so  you  must  let  me  say  so." 
tody  Harriet  stood  up,  and  made  a  low  curtsey.  Then  holding  oat  kr 
hand,  die  said,— 

"  I   won't   keep  you  up   any   longer  ;    but   I'll   premise   on*   thing 
in  return  for  your  pretty  speech  :    if  over  r  nm  a  duchess,   I'll  cone 
and  hIiow  myself  to  you  in  all  my  robes  and  gewgaw*.      Good-ni, 
madam  !  "' 

I  :ii.Tf  !   I  knew  how  it  would  be  ! "  said  she,  not  rvsuraing  ber 
"And  r,n  r ho  eve  of  a  county  election  too." 

"  Oli  I  you  must  not  take  old  Mr*.  Goodenough  as  a  specimen,  dear 
Lady  ffJsTliafe  She  is  always  a  gruiubL-r  !  1  ara  sure  do  one  else  woeli 
coni|i]iiin  of  your  all  being  as  late  as  you  liked,"  said  Mrs.  Gibson. 

"  What  do  you  say,  Molly  ? "  said  Lady  Harriet,  suddenly  turning 
eye*  on  Molly'*  face-    "  Don't  you  think  we've  lost  some  of  our  popi 
— which  at  ibis  time  menus  votes — by  coming  so  Ute.     Come,  answer 
me  1  you  used  to  be  a  famous  little  truth-tcl 

"1  don't  know  about  popularity  or  votes,"  mid  Molly,  ndwrmaB- 
liir.'l;, .  ••  I'.ui  i  think  matij  i  i  pie  v, i  !,•  sorry  yon  did  m  I  doom  mw! 
and  isn't  that  rather  a  proof  of  populai  ■•  ■  ■■■  added. 

'  that's  a  very  neat  and  diplomatic  answer,"  said  Lady  Harm l 
smiling,  and  tapping  Molly's  cheek  with  Ler  Ian. 

"  Molly  knows  nothing  about  it,"  said  Mrs.  Gii*on,  a  little  off  Hff 
guard.  M  It  would  be  very  impertinent  if  she  or  any  one  else  tjueuiowl 
Lady  Cu moor's  perfect  right  to  come  when  alio  chose." 

li  Well,  nil  I  know  is,  I  must  go  back  to  mamma  now;  but  I  skill 
make  another,  raid  into  these  regions  by-and-by,  and  you  must  keeps 

place  lor  me.     Ah  !  there  are Miss  Brownings ;  you  ace  I  don't  forget 

my  Itaaon,  Miss  Gibson." 

'■  Holly,  I  conuol  have  you  speaking  so  to  Lady  Harriet,"  said 
Mrs.  Gibson,  ns  soon  as  she  was  left  alone  with  her  step-daugatcr. 
'•  You  would  never  have  known  her  at  all  if  it  had  not  been  for  me,  acd 
don't  be  always  putting  yourself  into  our  conversation." 

"  Hut  1  must.  >prak  if  she  asks  me  questions,"  pleaded  Molly. 

"  Well  1  if  you  must,  you  must,  I  acknowledge.  I'm  candid  alout 
that  at  any  rate.  But  there'*  no  need  for  you  to  set  up  to  have  on  opiaiw 
at  your  age." 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  help  it,"  said  Molly. 

"  She's   such  a  whimsical  person  ;  look  there,  if  kIio'a  not  talking 
Miss  Phu:be  ;  mid  Miss  Phcebe  is  so  weak  she'll  be  easily  led  away  ialo 
fancying  she  ie  hand  and  glove  with  Lady  Harriet.     If  there  is  one  tkiaf 


lata  more  than  another,  it  i*  die  trying  to  make  out  an  intimacy  with 
great  people.'' 

Molly  felt  innocent  enotigli,  so  fhe  offered  no  justification  of  herself, 
and  made  tio  n-plr.     Fin!  irM  more  occupied  in  — teMng  Cynthia 

She  could  not  understand  the  change  that  seemed  to  have  conic  over  t 
Utter.  She  wan  dancing,  it  was  true,  with  i!ie  Kinie  lightness  and  grace 
as  before,  but  the  smooth  bounding  motion  as  of  a  feather  blown  onwards 
by  tho  wind  was  gone.  She  was  conversing  with  bn  partner,  but 
without  the  soft  animation  that  usually  shone  nut  upon  her  countenance. 
And  wheu  she  was  brought  back  to  her  seat  Molly  noticed  her  changed 
colour,  and  her  dreamily  abstracted  eyes. 

'•  What  is  the  matter,  Cynthia  ?  "  asked  she,  in  a  very  low  voice. 

"Nothing,"  said  Cynthia,  suddenly  looking  up,  and  in  nn  Meant  of 
what  was  in  her,  sharpness.     "  Why  should  there  be  ? " 

'    I   Jon't  know;   but  you  look  different  to  what  you  did — ii 
something." 

There  is  nothing  the  matter,  or,  if  there  is,  don't  talk  about  it.    It  is 
all  yfur  fancy." 

This  was  a  rather  contradictory  speech,  to  !>e  interpreted  by  in: 
rather  than  by  logic*  Molly  understood  that  Cynthia  wished  fee  <ju''  : 
and  silence.  But  what  was  her  surprise,  alter  the  speeches  that  had 
passed  before,  ami  (lie  implication  of  Cynthia's  whole  manner  to  Mr. 
Preston,  to  see  him  come  up,  and,  without  a  word,  offer  his  arm  to 
Cynthia  and  lead  her  off  to  dance.  It  appeared  to  strike  Mrs.  Gibson  as 
something  remarkable,  for,  forgetting  her  lute  passage  at  anna  with  Molly, 
she  asked,  wonderingly,  as  if  almost  distrusting  the  evidence  of  her 
senses, — 

"  I»  Cynthia  going  to  dance  with  Mr.  Preston?" 

Molly  had  scarcely  time  to  answer  before  she  herself  was  led  off  by 
partner.     She  could  hardly  attend  to  him  or  to  the  figure*  of  the  quadrille 
for  watching  for  Cynthia  among  the  moving  forms. 

Once  she  caught  a  glimp%c  «>f  her  standing  still — downcast — Listening 
to  Mr.  Preston '8  eager  speech.  Again  she  was  walking  languidly  among 
the  dancers,  almost  as  if  she  took  no  notice  of  those  around  her.  'W  < 
nhc  and  Molly  joined  each  other  again,  the  shade  on  Cynthiu's  fisfla  had 
deepened  to  gloom.  But,  at  the  same  time,  if  a  physiognomist  had  sun  lie  1 
her  expression,  he  would  have  read  in  it  defiance  and  anger,  nnd  perhaps 
also  ■  little-  perplexity.  While  this  OJtMflMfll  had  been  going  on,  Lady 
Harriet  had  been  speaking  to  her  brother. 

••  BfiUugfeldl  "  she  said,  laying  her  band  on  his  arm,  nnd  drawing 

it  little  apart  from  tho  well-born  crowd  amid  which  he  stood,  silent 

and   abstracted,  "  you  don't  know  how  these  good  people  here  have  been 

hurt  and  disappoint  d   with  our  boing  so  late,  and  with  the  duchess's 

ridiculous  simplicity  of  dress." 

Why  should  they  mind  it?"  asked  he,  taking  advantage  of  her  being 
'breath  with  eagerness. 
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"  Oil,  d'.ii't  1»  so  wise  uid  atnpid;  don't  you  ace,  wv'rc  a. 
spectacle — it's  like  having  a  pantomime  with  harlequin  and  columbine  i 
jiluin  clothea." 

"  I  don't  understand  how "  lie  began. 

"  I  hen  take  it   uj»ori   tru»t.     They  really  are  a  little  disappointed. 

whether  tli'-y  aro  kgical  or  not  in  being  no,  and  we  must  try  and  make  it 

up   to  them  ;  for  one  thing,  because  I  can't  bear  our  vassals  to  look  dss- 

led  nnd  disloyal,  and  then  be  election  in  June." 

"  I  really  would  as  goon  bo  out  of  the  House  m  in  it." 

•'  Nonsense ;  it  would  grieve  papa  bcyor.d  measure — bat  there  b  no 
time  to  talk  about  that  now.  You  roust  go  and  dance  with  some  of  the 
townspeople,  and  I'll  ask  Shoejiahanks  to  introduce  me  to  a  respectable 

Df  farmer.     Can't  you  got  Captain  James  to  make  himself  uncial! 

1 1  •   i    Ik'  goes  with  Lady  Alice  !     If  I  don't  get  him  introduced  to  tht 

t  tailor's  daughter  1  can  find  for  the  next  dance !  "    She  pot  her  arm 

in   li  i    i  rotbtr'fl  as  the  spoke,  us  if  to  lead  him  to  some  ittrtnor.     lie 

resisted,  however — rwisted  ptteooaly. 

•   "  Pniv  don't,  Harriot     You  know  I  i;::  ]  hate  it;    I  alvari 

did.     I  don't  know  how  to  pet  t)i rough  a  quadrille." 

"li  ry  dance  1"  said  id  K  i  ly. 

'•  It's  all  the  buuic.     And  what  shall  1  say  to  my  partner  f  I  k 
a  nolkm  :    I  shall  have  no  subject  in  common.    Speak  of  being  disappointed, 
II  be  ten  tiiiius  mure  disappointed  wlivn  they  find  I  can  uoit her  dance 
nor  talk  !  " 

"  lit  be  merciful  ;  don't  be  so  cowardly.  In  their  eyea  n  lord  rasr 
dance  like  a  bear — ns  some  lords  not  very  far  from  me  are— if  he  likes, 
and  they'll   tike  it  for  graoQ.      And  you  shall  begin  with  Molly  Gibson. 

I   friend   the  doctor'*  daughter.     She's  a  good,  simple,  inteUigen 
girl,   which    you'll    think   a  great  |tj  of,  I  suppose,   than  of  the 

frivolous  fact  of  her  being  very   pieity.      i  II   you   alio*  me  !£• 

diicc  my  brother  to  Mi*  Gibson?  he  hope*  to  engage  her  for  ihk 
dance.      Lord  Hollingford,  Misa*Gibson 

Poor  Lord  Hollingford  !  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  fur  him  in  folic* 
his  sister's  very  explicit-  lead,  and  M'dly  ;md  he  nolkcd  off  !<>  llnir  places, 
each  heartily  wMiing  their  danee  together  well  over.  Lady  Harriet  lie* 
off  to  Mr.  Shtepshanks  to  secure  licr  respectable  young  farmer,  and  Mrs. 
Gibson  remained  alone,  wishing  that  I-ady  CtunnOT  would  send  one  other 
attendant  gentlemen  for  her.  It.  would  be  »<>  much  more  agreeable  to  b» 
sitting  even  at  the  fag-end  of  nobility  than  ..  benoh  with  rvery- 

hody  ;  hoping  that  everybody  would  see  Molly  dancing  away  with  a  lord, 
yet  vi  Mil  ih.it  tin  1 1  i,-i  uce  had  so  befallen  that  Molly  instead  of  Cynthia 
wbh  the  young  lady  aingh-d  out ;  wondering  if  simplicity  of  dress  was  BO* 
become  the  highest  fashion,  and  pondering  on  the  possibility 
inducing  Lady  Harriot  to  introduce  Lord  Albeit  Muoaon  to  her  own 
beautiful  daughter,  Cynthia. 

Molly  found  Lord  Hollingford,  the  wise  ami  harued  Lord  Hollingforu, 
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>ry  stupid  in  understanding  the  mystery  of  M  Cm  and 

n^ain,  dr>wn  the  middle  and  up  again."      Ho  VM  i 
of  the  wrong  hands,  and  as  constantly  stopping  when  he  hud  returned  to 
his  plnoe,  quite  MMN  that  the   dutiea  «f  society  nnd  the  laws  of  the 
game  required    thirt   he  should  po  on  capering  till  he  had  m-rived  nt  i 
bottom  of  the  room.     He  percdTCd  tint  ha  bad  pi  rfioued  very 

badly,  and  apologized  to  Molly  when  once  ihey  had  airiv. 4  It  Aflt  1 
of  comparative  peace,  and  he  expressed  his  regret  bo  simply  and  heartily 
t]»t  she  felt  at  bar  aaaa  with  him  at  ones',  especially  when  he  had  aonsHaO1 
to  bar  his  reluctance  :it  bavin?  Is  danoa  -«t  all,  and  his  only  doing  it  undor 
his  sister's  oompahnon.  2b  Molly  he  was  an  elderly  widower,  almost  n 
old  aa  her  father,  and  by-aud-  gat  into  very  pleasant  conversation. 

She  learnt  from  him  that  Roger  Hainley  bad  just  been  publishing  a 
{■par  in  some  scientific  p— 'f**f>,  which  lnd  excited  c 
attention,  aa  it  was  intended  to  confute  some  theory  of  a  great  trench 
jihyskdvgist,  and  Roger's  article  proved  the  writer  to  be  possessed  of 
a  most  unusual  amount  of  knowledge  on  the  subject.  This  piece  of  news 
was  of  great  interest  to  Molly,  nnd,  in  her  questions,  sin-  herself  evinced  ao 
much  intelligence,  and  a  mind  so  well  prepared  fbr  Ifae  WOBPticn  of  infor- 
roation,  that  I-ortl  Hollingfbrd  It  any  rate  would  have  J.-lt  his  que*t  of 
{■opuhirity  a  vary  easy  ail'air  itul.nl,  if  In-  might,  hare  g»«m»  on  talking 
quietly  to  Molly  during  the  roat  of  tho  evening.  When  he  took  her  back 
to  her  place,  be  band  Mr.  QHflBD  there,  and  fell  into  talk  witli 
until  Lady  II  '  M  to  stir  him  up  to  his  duties.      1 

very  long,  liowever,  bo  returned  to  Mr.  Gibson's  side,  and  began  I 
him  of  this  paper  of  Roger  llamley's,  of  which  Mr.  Gibson  liad  not  yet 
heard.  In  the  midnt  of  their  coiiver.--u.t;(ai.  at  they  stood  close  by  Mrs. 
Gibson,  Lord  Hollingford  saw  Molly  in  the  distance, and  interrupted  him- 
self to  say,  '"What  a  charming  little  hidy  that  duughtcr  of  youm  is  I  Must 
girls  of  her  age  are  ao  difficult  to  talk  to ;  but  she  is  intelligent  an. 
tit  interest  in  all  sorts  of  sensible  things ;  well  read,  too — she  was  up  in 
he  Ritpx  and  rery  pretty  1" 

Mr.  Gibson  bowed,  much  pleased  at  Bitch  a  compliment  from  siuch 
a  man,  was  he  lord  or  riot.  It  is  very  likely  that  if  Molly  had  been  a 
stupid  li  rd  Hollingford  would  not  ban  disCplwad.  bar  beauty, 

or  tbc  converse  might  he  asserted — if  she  had  nut  been  young  and  pretty  he 
would  not  have  exerted  himself  to  talk  on  scientific  subjects  in  a  m 
which  she  could  understand.    But  in  whatever  manner  Molly  had  won  bit 

njiprobtttion  ami  ■dmiratioD)  then  rat  oodonbt  dnri  she  bad  earn  d  b 

somehow.    And,"  when  she  m\-t  ratUXDed  t,.  her  place.  Bin,  Qibaon  gN 
her  with  soft  words  and  a  gracious  smile;   for  it  does  not  require  much 
reasoning  power  to  discover  that  if  it  is  u  very  hue  tiling  to  be  mother  - 
in-law  to  a  very  magniliceiit  tin  I  bashaw,  it   presupposes  that  the 

•  if-  who  makes  th<-  connection  betn  ea  Am  two  parties  i-  In  ban 

with  her  ui<  liter.     Aud  so  for  had  Mrs.  Gibson1  into 

.ty.     She  only  wished  that  ih<   L,j.|.y  i  !;■!         ,,..  Cynthia's 
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instead  of  to  Molly'*  lot.  But  Molly  was  a  docile,  tweet  cr«tnr», 
very  pretty,  ami  remarkably  intelligent,  as  my  lord  had  said.  It  was' 
:,  j.itv  tl iiit  Cynthia  urefotTed  making  millinery  to  reading;  but  per- 
haps that  could  Ik;  rectified.  And  there  was  Lord  Cumnor  coming  to 
spcuk  to  her,  and  Lady  Cumnor  nodding  to  her,  and  indicating  a  place 
l.j.   h-r  side. 

It  was  not  on  unsatisfactory  ball  upon  the  whole  to  Mrs.  Gibson, 
although  ahc  paid  the  usual  penalty  far  sitting  up  beyond  her  usual  hocr 
in  perpetual  glare  and  movement.  The  next  morning  she  awoke  irritable 
and  fatigued  ;  and  a  little  of  the  same  feeling  oppressed  both  Cynthia  acil 
Molly.  The  former  was  lounging  in  the  window-seat,  holding  a  three- 
(bys-old  newspaper  in  her  band,  which  she  was  making  a  pretence  of 
reading,  when  she  was  startled  by  her  mother's  saying, — 

r&thlafl  oan't  you  take  up  a  book  and  improve  yourself.     I  an 

sure  your  aoorersntioii  will  never  be  worth  listening  to,  unless  you  ited 

something  better  than  newspapers.  Why  don't  you  keep  up  your  Irene*  f 

•   waa  some   French    book    thai     Molly   was  reading  —  Lt   B*p* 

Animal,  I  think." 

"  No  I  I  never  read  it  1  ■  said  Molly,  blushing.  "  Mr.  Roger  Hamley 
sometimes  read  pieces  out  of  it  when  I  was  tirsi  at  the  Hall,  and  told  nie 
what  it  was  about." 

"Oh  !  well.  Then  I  suppose  I  was  mistaken.  But  it  comes  to  oil 
the  tame  thing.  Cynthia,  you  really  must  learn  to  settle  yourself  to  sobs 
improving  reading  every  momil 

Rather  to  Molly's  surprinc,  Cynt  hie  did  not  reply  a  word;  bat 
fully   went  ami   brought  down  &om among  her    Boulogne  school-book*. 
L$  Siicle  de  Louis  XIV.     But  after  a  while  Molly  saw  that  this  "ioi- 
pro-viug  reading"  was  just  as  much  a  mere  excuse  for  Cynthia's  thialnnj 
her  own  thoughts  as  the  newspaper  had  been. 


■    -_- . 
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TBI  collier  captain  is  going  Cut  off  the  stage!  There  in  a  shadow  already 
on  the  slide*.  Steam,  all-powerful  steam,  i*  driving  htm  away,  lie  lias 
stood  long  nnd  battled1  manfully,  but  it  needs  no  prop!  to  see  on 

which  side  the  victory  will  ultimately  incline.  Lotus  slot,  him  f..r  a  moment. 
Generally  altove  the  average  height,  but  always  with  broad  BhoiiiIi-r>, 
or,  a*  he  would  express  it,  "  plenty  of  beani,'*  the  old  captain  of  the  a 
may  be  seen  in  Thame*  Street,  or  on  Towel  Hill,  making  his  way,  *lowly 
and  deliberately,  to  some  office  in  tliat  neighbourhood.  Ilia  rand,  tin.' 
JVym/>A.  very  full-bodied,  and  by  no  means  prepossessing  in  niipearunoe,  is 
in  the  pool.  "  Coals  and  gravel  "  and  "gravel  and  coals,"  alfrnuitrly,  nro 
the  only  visitors  she  receives.  She  is  one  of  a  ciW  numbering  7,000  or 
8,000,  always  employed  in  bringing  comfort  to  the  tire-aide.  Thru-  ton- 
nage varies  from  90  to  600  N.  N.  measurement,  tin:  an-nige  number 
tig  of  the  burden  of  200  or  250  ton*.  The  tonnage  is  not,  however,  the 
«■  x  t  int  of  ifcglr  carrying  capacity.  Thin  varies  according  to  ibetbsj 
the  vessel  and  the  description  of  coal  with  which  it  is  loaded,  but  it  la 
always  far  in  excess  of  the  nctunl  tonnage.  Thus  a  ve**cl  mcaauiinj: 
260  tons  calculated  according  to  the  rules  prescribed  by  rl  1    Me 

»  Shipping  Act,  has  been  known  to  carry  upwards  of  400  tons  of  coaia. 
Very  few  vessels  are  built  purposely  for  this  trade.     The  history  of 
the  building,  career,  and  conversion  of  many  of  them  to  their  present  usa 
would  bo  highly  entertaining.     One,  in  bygone  days,  has  been  a  frail 
nnd  dashed  home  from  St.  Michael'*  through  the  foaming  Bay  of  Bl 
•with  the  first  cargo  of  oranges ;  another  has  brought  gold-dust  aud  1 
oil  from  U*  western  coast  of  Africa,  until  Lloyd's  surveyor  bttfaiatafl  that 
a  considerable  outlay  would  be  necessary  previously  to  another  voyage  ; 
■  !.  built  by  easy-going  Dutchmen,  struck  on  a  sand  in  the 
Channel  and  was  saved  from  an  ignominious  end  only  to  b«  bought  as 
a  wreck  by  old  Captain  IVltle,  :»ud  repaired  aud  renovated  in  order  that, 
his  son  might  attain  the  proud  position  of  "master  of  a  collier." 

The  individuality,  therefore,  so  to  speak,  of  the  vessel  is  maintained  ; 

-li. :>•-.•  are  many  points  of  similarity  in  each,  partaking  sometimes  of  a 
negative  rather  than  of  a  positive  character.  Thus  the  fruiterer  lows  her 
cepjKT  at  once,  the  West  African  its  taunt  topmasts  and  long  yards,  and 
the  Dutchman  that  pleasant  house  on  deck  where  his  crew  slept  in 
htful  proximity  to  each  other.  Then  the  masts  are  seldom  clean;  the. 
sails  are  not  white,  and  as  a  point  of  positiro  resemblance  the  "  pumps  " 
are  frequently  going.  In  a  collier  having*  only  ballast,  a  few  feet  of  water 
is  not  thought  of  much  consequence,  unless  it  rites  to  the  "  floor"  of  the 
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«.!ii|i,  wli«n  tho  insouciance  with  which  this  inveterate  habit  of  the  whip  h 
rrgatded,  is  Tor  the  moment  laid  aside,  ami  the  pumps  arc  manned.  a 
second  point  of  resemblance  ia  tho  jaunty  air  thej  a&nirm-  wlwn  damaged, 
■ad  a»  they  generally  meet  wiili  some  mishaps  on  their  voyage  to  01 

N^r ih,  this  similar  .  ia  moat  obvious.  To  meet  a  collier  without  i 
hole  or  patch  in  her  sails,  or  jib-boom  gone,  or  railing  or  bulwark  ■  carried 
nw.iy,"  in  a  rare  (tight.  Caplaioa  of  other  vessels  would  have  the  damage* 
rep.  i  ihia  matter  is  postponed  until  kit 

arrival  at  home. 

DO  other  vessels  are  subject  to  such  change*  of  ih  |inaaiiin  sill 
elevation  as  the  collier.  When  UumImI  sho  ia  tin  comfortably  eJoa*  In  the 
water,  nnd  if  there  be  muoh  sea,  is  Iambi j  vet  sad  in;  I  iismillj  rlaiynni 
There  ia  no  buoyancy  whatever  in  her.  Instead  of  rising  geutly  to  the 
approaching  wave,  she  plongi*  under  it,  mid  liait*  drowns  a  man  who  nap 
happen  to  be  on  the  bowsprit  before  she  recovcra  from  the  shock.  If  at 
mii-liiir,  ;ii:il  nM  weather  be  stormy,  she  is  nearly  aa  bad,  and  rides  *l 
under."     When  "  in  ballast,"  she  ia  perhaps  the  most  unwieldy 

It  is  true  thut,  with  a  fair  wind,  she  will  sail   tolerably  well,  ha 

i  a  must  not  be  rough  or  she  will  roll  so  much  aa  to  endanger  lbs 
i  I'.  Ii«  line  weathvr,  and  with  a  tide  running  stiv 
favour,  the  light  collier  trill  imitate  the  unuioauvre  of  "  woe-king  to  wind- 
ward."  It  is  at  bent,  however,  only  a  burlesque,  as  sv  spectator  who  at 
shore  watches  one  of  them  will  ruuiily  perceive.  It  ia  tiie  tido  which  a 
really  drifting  the  vessel  against  the  wind,  very  much  in  the  same  war  as 
they  are  frequently  seen  "dropping  down  "  the  Thames.  But  if  a  ttranr 
wind,  or  n  Hummer's  breeie,  spring  up,  the  light  collier  is  no  had  esunpU 
of  the  '"'I.  of  BppeaOMJ  gnat  without  nn  adequate  substructure  of  ability 
or  character :  a)  the  iiist  warning  of  the  impending  change  the  bird  mutt 
be  stripped  of  its  plumage,  and  ton  I  faB  safety  t<>  a.  runty  chain.  The  wise 
is  blowing  on  the  shore,  or  towards  a  suud  :  ail  depeuda  oa  the  chain. 

In  other  vcsnela  placed  in  an  emergency  of  that  character  tho  sails  art 
reefed  and  ready  to  he  hcinted,  so  nit  to  enable  the  oliip  to  gain  an  offing, 
but  with  the  light  collier  this  is  impracticable.  If  sella  were  loosed  aft* 
would  be  on  her  beam-ends,  or  perhaps  capsize  altogether.  All  that  en 
he  dune  is  to  watch  the  chain,  and,  like  those  of  old,  "  pray  for  da>! 

1  Inn  the  light  collier  ia  .subject  to  much  caprice  nbout  turning  round, 
o:  '•  coming  about,"  und  not  nnfrequently  "jiba*1  altogether,  and  much 
coaxing  and  delicate  handling  are  required  to  induce  a  compliance  nidi 
the  captain's  wi*h.  He,  guod  hep »H  man,  never  blamea  tha  »hip ;  the 
in  ii.  did  not  "put.  the  helm  down"  at  the  right  time,  is  the  excuse  lit 
will  make. 

The  vessel  is  pcrliaps  lacking  between  a  sand  and  the  share,  with  a 
strong  ebb-tide  in  her  favour,  and  the  captain  being  anxious  to  make  the 
most  of  tho  daylight,  approaches  tho  Band-bank  as  closely  aa  prudence, 
guided  by  tho  soundings  of  the  lend,  dictates.  lie  then  gives  the  went 
"  bout  ship  there,"  but  the  Happy  Family  ia  ill-tempered,  and  yields  little 
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obedience  to  the  governing  power.    Tlie  captain  glances  upward 
down,  1  gay,"  is  shouted.      "  Hard  it  it-  '8  the  man  who  is 

in*:;  and  as  bo  sprnk*  he  aires  an  extra  tug  at  one  of  Utc  spokes  in 

i  bt  ma»t«r  waitl  a  moment,  then  snys, 
"  She  won  most  fill  on  her  again.     Up  helm. " 

the  rat  Ace  of  the  fta/ipy  Family  is  turned  away  from  the  wind  in 
order  :hnp*  indnee  a  bettor  framr 

ijrruti  apparently  dreading  a 
tie,  she  now  seen  >nd  elated  by  the  attention  ul" 

■  nwav  (ran  hot  chaperon,  and  w  hard  and  fust  in  tha 
*and  '  in  can  be  firmly  put  down  ngnin.     And  this  i- 

cause  of  the  pars^."  ih  will  appear  in  the  shipping  iiiulli^i  >■• 

ing: — "  Yartno 

Jtoads,  n.: 
stays,  and  went  ashore  on  the  Seroby.   Assisted  off  by  beaebnien,  und  towed 
into  hsU'buuia      dorms  much  strained,  and  rami  go  an  slip  fur  repairs." 

Characterised  by  good  nature  and  simplicity,  the  collier  captain  pnaaea 
his  Hie  in  dangers  and  difficulties.     There  is  no  six  week*'  run  for  him 
With  n  fair  wind  aud  neither  •'sheet  Dor   tock"  altered,   no  getting  into 
trades,"  and  no  pleasant  passengers  to  wile  awn-  in  eulins. 

There  is  one  exception,  perha]is-— his  dog,  and  th  ni.     It  caught 

a  thief  wh«  had  overboard  in  a  heavy  sea- 

after  hia  hat.     Besides,  his  children  play  with  hi  ime, 

and  if  they  venture  too  fir  in  the  surf  its  great  shaggy  head  is  noon  close 
in,  and  thej  are  pnl lid,  hall' in  earnest  half  in  sport,  on  the  dry  hind. 
To  wn-vh  the  gambols  of  his  children  nnd  dog  is  the  highest  enjoyment  lie 
knows. 

YVhe  ire  high,  and  the  captain  is  part  owner,  ho  un- 

known to  build  a  hoase,  bat  then  he  excuses  the  expenditure  uu  the 
ground  that  if  "any thin,.'  shonld  happen  to  him  his  family  won't  be  turned 
adrift."  The  builder  designs  the  hoase,  but  two  tilings  are  indispensable 
— a  !  re  may  be  a  "  good  look-out,"  and  cup- 

boards, or  "  lockers"  as  Captain  Pottle  terms  them,  inside.    M  Thoy  ore  so 
handy,  sir,  11  r  stowing  Iblngi  away,"  was  the  apologetJcal  remark  made 
bW  worthy  man  BB  we  expressed  surpriw  at  thi-   iBliallli  of  brass 
buttons  and  handles  shining  in  each  corner  al  m.     They  doubtless 

■I  him  of  similar  receptacles  in  the  cabin  of  bin  ship,  where  he  and 
(he  "  mate  "  have  passed  many  hours  together,  sometimes  in  pleasant  talk, 
sometimes  in  nnxicus  debate  as  to  their  propinquity  to  a  xund  wlw  ■ 
fig  has  been  thick  and  no  light  risible.  . 

Besides  the  mate,  there  are  usually  in  a  collier  of  200  tons  three 
vo  apprentice   tho  younger  of  whom  is  designated 
"  boy  J*  nnd  what  that  bey  dbat  i«  marvellous.     He  is  of  course  compelled 
to  obey  the  captain  and  mate,  and  the  seamen  exact  obedience  from  him 
too.      He  is  olways  wanted.     If  one  of  the  able  seamen  is  ordi-red  to  pull 
more  tightly,  he  wants  the  boy  to  bold  on  the  end  of  it. 
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If  any  halliard  is  jammed  ia  a  block,  or  any  confusion  ia  the  ropr  i 
the  "  boy  "  is  sent  up  at  onco  either  to  "  cut  off"  the-  knot  or  report  wlu: 
is  Uie  matter.     The  captain  want*  him  in  the  cabin,  the  cook  in  the  galUr, 

:  ntc  on  deck,  and  the  three  able  seamen  close  to  the  precise,  »pct  wbert 
tln-y  happen  to  be.  lie  is  sent  up  to  unroll  the  "  burgee,"  which  ij  foul; 
iluwu  in  the  forcpenk  for  a  coil  of  rope.  It  is  "  Figaro  qua,  Figaro  Ik 
Figaro  sit,  Figaro  giii."  And  *' where'*  tliat  boy  I  "  "  blesa  that  boyl* 
"that  boy's  no  use  at  all  1"  arc  exclamations  which  add  considcraKs 
piquancy  to  the  conversation  of  a  collier's  crew.  But  when  danger  come* 
and  the  boat  is  lauKsatd  oil' the  deck  of  the  foundering  ship,  the  M  boy"a 
put  first  Into  it ;  or  if  a  rope  is  the  only  means  of  communication  between 
a  stranded  Teasel  and  the  shore,  some  strong  man  may  go  first  to  see  thu 
"  all  ia  right,"  but  the  hoy  is  the  second. 

The  boys  who  determine  on  a  seafaring  life  are  sometimes  country  bdf, 
tind  of  the  plough,  it  rv  difficult  to  teach,  and  frequently  very  obstinate: 
hoya  from  towns  with  a  great  deal  of  low  cunning  and  •  hazy  notion  of 
the  rights  of  property ;  and  boys  who  have  relatives  at  sea,  and  who  are 
disagreeable  by  continually  making  invidious  comparisons  between  their 
master  and  others,  or  their  Mlow  seamen  ami  friends.  Perhaps,  too,  U*y 
are  natives  of  the  place  whence  the  vessel  hails,  and  are  •'  well  up"  in  all 
the  local  gossip  of  the  port.  If  so,  that  boy  will  render  erery  ere* 
discontented.   The  best  apprentices  are  the  boys  from  the  d  nice*. 

Their  habits  arc  generally  clean  and  tidy  ;  they  arc  sufficiently  educated 
to  amuse  themselves  during  their  leisure  hours  by  reading,  and  if  art 
spoilt  by  the  mistaken  kindness  of  their  friends  in  enticing  them  from  the 
ship  whin  in  harbour,  niiikc  good  seamen.  But  the  lads  too  frequent!/ 
yield  to  the  temptation  unwisely  presented  to  them,  and  it  requires  great 
tact  to  keep  them  steadily  to  their  duties. 

The  captain,  mate,  three  men,  the  apprentice  and  the  boy,  do  not  J»J 
idle  lives.     There  are  fourteen  sails  to  be  hoist  edv  reefed,  stowed  taA 
(1  about,  besides  those  set  in  light  weather  on  booms  projecting  frco 
tlic  yard*,  and  called  studding-sails. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  nine  out  of  the  fourteen  sails  would  bt 
kept  set  during  the  night.  The  crew  would  be  divided  into  two  watcks, 
ono  half  being  at  rest.  Excluding,  therefore,  the  boy  and  the  man  who  is 
steering,  there  are  only  two  men  to  nhilt  these  niue  sails  from  time  to  time 
as  exigencies  require.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  ropes  are  tut 
made  of  Manila  hemp,  neither  are  there  patent  blocks.  No  wonder  thsl 
the  captain  is  frequently  on  deck  during  the  whole  night.  On  hiro  rtt» 
the  whole  responsibility  of  the  lives  of  himself  and  crew,  and  the  safety 
of  the  ship-  His  perils  are  numerous,  and  beset  him  at  every  step.  11< 
fears  a  collision  when  at  sen,  nnd  in  bays  and  rivers  he  is  subject  to  ibe 
WDQ  casualty.  So  are  mariners  generally  :  but  there  is  one  kind  »f 
collision  of  which  he  is  frequently  the  victim,  and  generally  from  ves** 
of  lua  own  character,  and  it  arises  in  this  wise  : — Let  us  assume  tht: 
wind  has  been  blowing  in  a  particular  direction  for  some  days,  and  thai  s 
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number  of  vessel*  have  !«■>•:.  and.    At  length  it  shifts,  and 

all  move  off  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  with  varying  speed  IinMcn  on  their 

reyagc      Hut  the.  wind  <ii.-k  away,  the  ebb-tide  is  running  last,  and  the 

:i»    it    i.i    soim  times  called,    must   anclior.      This    they 

accordingly  do,  and  it  follows  that  some  M  'r  less,  in  dangerous 

I  m  each  other.  The  cbaia  attached  to  the  anchor,  end  i 
last  through  a  haw*c-pipc  to  the  bow  or  forepart  of  the  vessel,  acid  an  a 
pivot  on  which  it  swings,  and  the  wind  and  lido,  each  in  it*  turn,  . 
die  vessel  to  move  on  this  pivot,  sometimes  i,,  the  extent  ofafourili  part  oi  ■ 
circle.  Hence  it  follows  that  if  three  or  four  vessels  be  moored  »bri  a.-t 
of  each  oilier,  they  are  very  likely,  whilst  waltzing  in  this  manner,  DO  (bul 
each  other.  To  prevent  this,  an  able  master  will  endeavour  to  make  his 
vessel  "lie  with  a  sheer."  Tbia  is  dona  by  putting  his  helm  to  port  or 
starboard,  just  as  the  sea-room  on  either  side  may  warrant.  If  the  tiller  or 
helm  be  put  to  the  starboard,  the  Judder  is  moved  to  the  port-aide  of 
the  ship,  and  the  tide  impinging  on  it  with  velocity  drives  the  stern  ia 
contrary  direction,  »'.*.  to  starboard,  as  far  as  the  force  of  the  wind  will 
permit;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing,  mumming  the  wind  u<  he  blowing, 
the  tide  to  be  running  from  north  to  south,  to  see  ships  at  anchor 
with  their  bows  or  foreparts  directed  towards  thl  north-west  or  north -east. 
Great  care  is  required  in  watching  the  vessel  in  this  position,  It  it  should 
tall  off  or  "break  its  sheer."'  If  it  do  so,  and  tin:  wind  be  strong,  the  ship 
comes  smashing  round,  driven  bjf  the  combined  force  of  the  wind  and  tide, 
into  its  next  neighbour. 

As  many  as  five  vessels  have  been  disabled  or  damaged  by  one 
breaking  her  sheer.  The  pn  If  aged  suspense  of  this  sort  of  collision  cuu 
scarcely  be  exaggerated.  It  is  different  to  the  thundering  crash  caused 
by  two  vowels  meeting  each  othor  "end  on,"  the  hasty  scramble,  from  tin- 
•inking  ship,  or  the  "cita  mors"  which  unfortunately  overtakes  some. 
The  chances  are  that  hero  the  yards  and  running  rigging  become  i 
laced  in  a  maze  of  confusion,  whilst  the  hulls  are  battering  each  other  to 
pieces.  Ropes  are  cut  remorselessly,  chains  unshackled,  spars  sent  ad 
•nd  every  cone-,  i.  '  i  effort  madV  to  cause  a  separation.  XhCM  ara  often 
sncccssfuJ,  and  if,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  wind  has  changed  during  the 
collision,  au  energetic  captain  will  ordei  his  men  to  "clear  away  the 
wreck,"'  and  refusing  all  assistance  from  sympathizing  beachmen,  sail  away 
for  his  port  of  destination,  rather  proud  than  otherwise  that  his  crippled 
condition  make*  him  the  cynosure  of  nautical  eyes  on  beard  the  different 
craft  he  meets. 

T<  ion  he  is  also  subject  when  riding  at  snobot  ia 

his  favourite  spots  in  the  Thames,  as  Sea  Reach  and  Bugshy  a  Hole. 
Supposing  him,  however,  to  have  weighed  his  anchor,  and  managed,  with 
the  aid  of  a  waterman,  to  get  down  the  river  with  the  loss  only  of  his 
jolly-boat,  which  was  being  towed  behind  him,  and,  as  he  says  in  his 
letter  to  the  owner,  was  cut  in  two  by  Citizen  boat  No.  SO,  he  hits  still 
much  to  think  about 
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I  lAKTS  OT  OAK. 


Between  the  Tliamce  anil   Flandiorongh  Head,  mm*! 

number*  of  200  mile*  only,  there  are  41  distinct  sands,  exclusive  of  uW 

lying  in  inlets,  such  as  tho  "Wash  "  and  the  ,:  Number,"  and  of  "pointa," 

newca,"  jutting  from  the  coast  into  tho  sea.   They  vary  in  length  from 

-nile  to  fifteen.     One  h  shaped  like  a  crocodile,  another  U  round  and 
:p  ai  a  porpoise,  whilst  a  third  will  hare  an  elhow  or  hook  at  /« 

ii  nation  aa  if  resolutely  bent  on  catching  its  prey ;  and  all  fcrm  mo* 
ini!<  mforulih  1  hces  for  tired  colliers.   Over  the*;  200  miles bobw- 

.'  000  0  Dm  1  -■  ••  1  oontbiaally  pat- 

In  addition  lo  the  5,000  colliers  there  are  moarneni  and  nchcon' 
Scotland,  H umber  keels  employed   in  tlie  grain-trade,  timber-ships  from 
tli".'  Baltic,  Dutchmen  with  oil-cake,  Prussians  with  corn,  veaaftls  carrnnr. 
fish  from  the  Dogger  Bank,  fleets  of  luggers  engaged  in  tho  herring  awl 
mackerel  fisheries,  nnd  the  ubiquitous  barge. 

ng  the  night,  whether  soiling  or  at  anchor,  nil  these  rowels  tatt* 
.  and  it  can  easily  be  imagined,  therefore,  how,  in  toggf 
Wtalhar,  or  with  dec!  and  snow  driven  by  a  strong  n<>rlh-cn*t  wind  bio 
his  eyes,  the  captain  may  easily  mil  Into  an  en  -irtg  the  pontic* 

■  ■r   ch.11  Ii /hi    when  first  K6&.     The  Trinity  Board  haTe.br 

muling  some  lights  rerolve,  and  other*  flash  red  or  green,  done  all  Urn 
science  and  care  can  effect  to  make  them  easily  recognisable ;  but  whee 
a  mnn  hns  been  on  deck  for  n  night  and  a  day,  and  the  second  night  firxla 
him  still  there,  with  his  Teasel  labouring  under  double-reefed  topsails,  es<i 
the  pump  at  work  during  every  watch,  be  a  1  ntitled  to  some.  oon*iden* 
tion  if  his  faculties  arc  not  just  then  of  that  high  order  which  in  oonsidertd 
the  standard  of  nautical  Intelligent*. 

It  is  almost  remarkable,  00m  inmher  of  coasting-resirb 

inmmlly  wrecked,  how  few  am  !  IMC<raen(M  of  an  error  of  tli* 

nature.     Tho  galea  of  the  last   tv  is  hare  made   dreadful  hsree 

amongst  shipping,  but  we-  do  not,  at  tho  moment,  remember  an  instance  of 
the  destruction  of  n  vessel  frem  1I10  em  we  we  are  new  -ng.    Tie 

leas  of  the  unfortunate  Fr\cnd$hip  la,  no  doubt,  attributable  to  the  sea* 
cause  11*  that  of  the  »(■  afey — the  want  of  a  loading  light 

Shieldl  Harbour.     .Now  that  vessels  drawing  ten  or  twelra  feet  of  WW 

enter  the  Tyne  at  low  water,  a  light  of  the  kind  indicated  is 
liit.  ly  DQQieaiTT      Nothing  indeed  should  be   lift    undone  which  IrVul 

11  r  afford  puidnnce  or  succour  to  the  hardy  mariners  who  brarc  tl* 
t.itii..rV  tempevta  on  oox  perilous  coast. 
1  The  captain  of  tho  collier  is  faithful  to  death.  When,  at  hut,  hit  bedr 
is  washed  ashore,  the  ship's  accounts  and  papers  ore  always  found  securer/ 
buttoned  in  the  breast  pocket  of  bit  Dea-jaokot.  !n  tho  fearful  gal 
December  last,  a  captain  hist  his  life  entirely  in  resequence  of  this  sllta- 
tion  to  duty. 

We  could  narrate,  many,  very  many  episodes  illustrative  of  the  lets  of 
«•< 'fliers  and  the  men  who  navigate  them ;  butwcwjll  content  oarseiv* 
one,  which,  if  written  In  a  work  of  fiction,  would  be  styled  •«far-fefI 
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The  owner  of  the  Zi//rit  lived  on  the  bunks  cf  a  river.  His  residence 
was  distant  from  the  sea  about  five  miles.  The  captain  of  the  EUtn  was 
a  serious  and  well-disposed  man,  and  out  of  his  earnings  supported  a 
widowed  mother  and  a  sister.  The  Ellen  wns  chartered  to  Wales  fo 
coals  to  be  brought  to  tlie  port  to  which  she  belonged.  Before  the 
rin::ided  the  Land's  End  the  had  been  in  collision  twice  and  driven 
through  siren*  of  weather  into  Torhuy. 

She  sailed  from  Milfonl  Haven  on  the  13th  of  Noretnljer,  but  WM 
compelled  to  return  on  the  following  day.     The  captain  writes  of  bin: 
and  fellow-coaatera : — "A  heavy  gale  from  W.S.W.:  forced  to  bear  up. 
in  nil  rale;  thick  with  Etta  :■.■  |  i.m.  lj  then  was  nothing 

to  aeo  but  wrceki  and  ships  dismasted.  A  large  full-rigged  ship  drove 
on  the  ahore."  Then  on  the  22nd  of  November  he  makes  another  trial 
and  reaches  St.  Ann's  Light,  but  is  again  compelled  to  put  buck.  II- 
informa  his  owner  of  bia  return,  accompanying  tho  communication  with 
iliin  remark  :-»■"  I  must  thank  God  that  we  arc  here  safe,  as  there  has 
been  much  destruction  amongst  shipping."  He  begins  to  grow  dispirited 
lent  his  owner  should  think  ho  in  not.  i-xerting  himwlf,  and  00  til 
wrote: — "I  am  nearly  dastrMted1  to  think  1  have  been  here  so  long." 
Two  days  afterwards  ho  writes  that  he  hna  been  driven  back  with  sixty 
or  seventy  others,  and  concludes: — ''I  hope,  please  God,  wo  shall  soon 
*  start  of  wind,  ho  that  we  may  make  our  voyage."  Strong  winds 
detained  him  in  the  haven  till  the  middle  of  December,  and  on  the  21st 
of  that  month  he  was  heard  of  as  being  in  the  Downs. 

A  few  days  after  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  the  owner  waa  walking 
on  the  beach,  or  hardway,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  whither  the  Ellen 
was  bound,  occasionally  looking  seaward  in  anticipation  of  descrying  her, 
whwi  he  happened  to  see  a  mast  which  had  been  towed  in  by  a  smack  on 
previous  tide.  He  looked  nt  it,  and  thought  it  resembled  the  main- 
mast of  bis  ship.  His  suspicions  were  confirmed  by  a  further  examin::: 
There  wna  the  mast  whole.  It  had  not  been  cut  away  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  ship.  No.  Tin-  /'Jim  nunt  have  Mnick  <>n  sonic  wm<l  ml 
bean  entirely  broken  up.  or  the  innat  O0BBO  DBt  of 

her.   Nothing  has  ainco  been  heard  of  her  Gate.    Pieces  I  f  wr  ■  I-,  including 
ber  name,  have  been  washed  ashore,  and  that  is  all. 


■ 
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$!i{  jpfuils  ojf  $1or*inf. 


Most  of  our  readers  have  probably  spent  pleasant  hours  by  the  brillisat 
shores  of  Lake  Lcman,  and  know  by  experience  thai  era  ry  refinement  of  ou: 

Uteal  civilization,  vri'Ji  lew  of  its  drawback*,  meets  tbe  crowd  that  loitan 
along  the  waterside  from  Genera  to  Montreux.  Society  breakiaat*,  rtadi 
the  papers,  dresses,  dines,  and  gossips,  as  well  under  the  shadow  of  Mont 
Blunc  as  iu  London  or  Pari*,  with  the  added  charm  of  mcuntaiu  sir  aai 

jery.  Tlio  very  OOBgfott,  however,  of  his  modern  surroundings  tmj 
.ivilk-r  thinking  nf  tin'  tirui-  not  so  very  long  ago  when  the  darl 
aountain  district  of  the  Chablais  that  rises  abruptly  before  him  on  the 
Savoy  side  of  the  lake  was  accounted  by  those  learned  in  such  mallets, 
tlie  fatherland  of  wizards,    0  KM    they   descended   iu   swarms  Uj 

devastate  the  plains  of  France  and  Germany.  "  Au  pays  de  Sarde,"  sayi 
Lambert  Daiuicau,  who  wrote  in  1 679,  "  «rt  nux  environs,  lea  sorcien 
•out  si  epoi*  qu'on  no  pout  Jea  denicher  quoiqu'oa  s'en  fasse  one  diligent* 
iiii[in.'.itiiin  et  encore  une  plus  rigourt-usa  justice,  et  qu'on  ait  brfile  can 
■B  juBiju'a  quatrc  vingls  en  une  seule  ville  dc  cette  contrec  I 

"This  i*  our  lOTOtrjl  I  "  tin  traveller  will  say  triumphantly 

as  tin-  '■>.|ip:.i  dashes  by  the  waterside,  drawing  its  white  pennant  of 
i  athwart  the  fonihrc  niopcs  of  the  Jura.  If  he  have  in  his  hours  of 
idleness  made  acquaintance  with  any  of  the  Middle  Age  trials  for  witchcraft, 
h»  tnuy  summon  the  thought  of  Uoguct,  that  terrible  eneniy  of  sorcerer*, 
who  laboured  to  cleanse  tlio  Jura  rang  from  loupgorous  and  wizards  by 
flames  worse  than  those  of  their  lord  Solan.  Three  hundred  thousand 
sworn  soldiers  of  the  Devil  I  ,   bound  to  lie 

eneniy  by  infernal  spells  and  pacts.  Yet  how  small  a  force  that  would 
Ik  to  meet  uur  modern  magicians  l  How  that  instrument  of  bygone 
superstition  would,  wo  think,  have  recoiled  before  the  marvels  of  «ir 
science  !  Wc  may  have  cholera  aud  influenza,  bat  surely  we  hope  tie 
epidemic  demonopathy  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries 
has  disappeared  before  civilization. 

Our  readers  will  be  startled  to  hear,  nevertheless,  that  what  our 
ancestor*  believed  to  be  true  demoniacal  possession  still  exists;  nor  art 
its  phenmui  na  yet  explained  by  science.  In  face  of  the  classic  grooad 
where  Gibbon  and  Rousseau  lived,  there  is  a  mountain  valley  about 
hours'  walk  from  the  lake  side,  where  ''possession"  has  existed  for  tbe 
hint  eight  years  in  au  epidemic  form. 

Starring  from  Thonon.  and  following  the  course  of  the  river  D ranee,  • 
good  walker  reaches  in  live  hours  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey  d'AolpK 
founded  in  H07,  and  until  the  last  century  a  prosperous  Cistercian  ccsv 
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munity.     Legends  say  that  St.  Colareb*  form  fait  Christian  sotiie- 

ncnt  in  the  valLy,  and  i'  ned  tin-  Burgundim  heathendom.  Two 

hours  farther  of  rvush  cbar  rcftd  (ho  parish  of  Moraine  opens  iti  Ibf  RwiB 
of  n  BhplI,  round  which  rise  high  motin'.  kly  wooded,  that  clow  ia 

the  Tillage  to  the  south. 

Except  that  it  is  out  of  the  way  of  travellers,  there  is  little  difference  in 
the  circumstances  of  Morzine  to  those  of  the  other  Savoyard  valleys.  The 
life  and  customs  of  its  inhabitants  arc  those  of  similarly  isolated  district*. 
ft*  people  aw  orcn  counted  rich  in  contrail  with  tin-  people  of  other  com- 
munes in  Haute  Savoic.  The  parish  iniudn-rs  over  two  ihrtTHaml  souls,  who 
are  chiefly  occupied  in  herding  cattle,  and  arc  almost  nomad  in  their  habit*, 
moving  from  pasture  to  pasture  with  their  flocks  na  summertide  ebbs  and 
flows.  The  principal  hamlet  is  about  three  thousand  feet  nbovc  scn-lcvcl; 
not  so  high  as  Chamouni,  but  the  climate  is  more  severe,  for  the  valley 
opens  to  tlie  north,  and  admits  chiefly  the  "  biae,"  a  wind  that  arts  notably 
on  the  nervous  system  wherever  it  prevails.  South  winds  and  heat  bring 
bt9g  sluggishly  about  the  pine-forests  and  UoMstODfl  n*g>i  Me" 
keep  the  valley   chill,  so  that  no  fruit-lrees    and   li:w   vegetables    to 

.  y.t  the  health  of  the  ptopls  is  not  deteriorated.      I  hmlly  any  fevers 
prevail;  there  is  no  cretinism,  and  the  goitre  ni-v  Bl  large  dimi-n- 

nons.  Though  marriages  within  degrees  prohibited  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
large  proportion,  there  ore  hardly  any  deaf  and  dumb,  or 
or  deformed  persons.  The  villagers  arc  intolligf-nt.aud  their  hone 
frank,  and  religious  character  strikes  strangers  who  come  among  them. 
Dr.  Constans,  the  Government  commissioner,  sent  to  investigate  the 
epidemic  Uial  has  now  distracted  Morzine  for  eight  years,  says  of  the 
population — •'  list  ont  un  air  grave  ct  seneux  qui  semble  un  reflet  de 
1'Aprc  nature  qui  lea  entente,  et  qui  leur  imprimc  unc  sortc  dc  cachet 
particular  qui  Its  ferait  prendre  pour  les  memhres  d'une  vaste 
mnnaute  religieuse ;  leur  existence  en  effet  difTcre  pen  dc  cclle  d'un 
oouvenU" 

There  was  little  then  in  the  circumstances  of  the  place  or  people 
except  perhaps  tbo  dominance  of  ndigiou*  ideas  to  account  for  the  events 
that  startled  the  medical  and  religious  world  of  France.  The  parish 
priest,  though  he  may  have  had  some  old-fashioned  notions,  had  proved 
himself  fi>r  many  years  n  good  and  respcctoblc  pastor.  Since  1707  there 
had  been  no  talk  of  snrc-ry.  Tradition  reported  that  in  that  year  Moraine 
had  been  afflicted  by  spells,  but  that  wits  an  idea  of  tin?  past.  Year  after 
year  tlie  young  men  emigrated  to  the  plains  in  search  of  work,  and  brought 
back  to  their  homes  n  lair  sharp  of  Bioni-y  ■  x    light*.     The  elders 

fed    their  flock*  and  cultivated   their    coarse  and  scanty  oats    and    rye; 
the  women  bore  many   children  ;    tlie  parish  was  quiet  and  noted 
tlie  intelligence  and  sober  piety  of  its  community.     The.  worst  said 
the  people  war,  that  they  loved  lawsuits,   and  were  obstinate  in   their 

-rela 

In  tho  sjuing  of  1857,  the  village  being  in  its  usual  quiet**!*,  Poronne 
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a   child   tea   yean  old,  «u  engaged   is   eager 


for  her  first  ootnnianion.  bbc  wa  exceedingly  intelligent  and 
tempered,  and  a  tort  of  fa  tout  bad  been  made  in  admitting  hex  agora 
tiiAQ  K»r  comrade*  of  the  mum  *g*i  to  tne  mystery  of  the  Euchatut- 
KeJigioua  thoughts  occupied  tier,  she  rays,  night  and  day,  and  ahe  could 
(peak  of  little  but  her  joy  in  the  prospect  of  the  event  that  was  at  hand. 
On.;  day,  it  was  the  14  lb  of  March,  aa  ahe  came  oat  of  church  after  con- 
fession, the  saw  a  little  girl  mil  into  the  river,  and  fok  strange  fright  asd 
unensinea  at  the  sight.  A  few  noun  afterwords,  as  she  aat  at  school, 
she  suddenly  sank  down  on  the  beach,  and  had  tu  be  carried  home,  when 
she  remained  as  one  dead  for  some  hours.  Three  or  four  days  later  lot 
tamo  thing  happened  to  her  in  church,  and  afterwards,  the  ailacki 
recurred  wherever  the  might  be.     Again  in  April,  as  she  sad 

another  child,  Marie  Plagnat,  kept  their  goals  on  the  hillside,  they  wen 
both  found  insensible,  clasped  in  each  other's  arms.  They  were  camtd 
home,  and  after  an  hour,  Peronne  awoke  oud  asked  for  bread,  which, 
however,  she  could  not  oat.  After  that  the  seizures  became  frcqucai, 
and  both  childrun  were  attacked  fire  or  ax  times  a  day.  Symptoms  tail 
Btrangcly  impressed  the  bystanders  began  to  manifest  thcniselvea.  Tic 
hide  girls  in  their  trance  used  to  raise  their  eyes  to  heaven  ;  they  wut- 
tiucs  stretched  out  their  hands,  and  appeared  to  receive  a  letter,  by 
turns  it  teemed  to  give  pleasure  and  lo  excite  horror.  Then  they  mads 
as  if  they  refolded  the  letter,  and  returned  It  tu  the  invisible  messenger. 
On  awakening  they  declared  that  they  hod  heard  from  the  blessed  Virgin, 
who  had  shown  them  a  beautiful  paradise.  When  the  missive,  as  (hty 
sometimes  averred,  came  from  hell,  Pcroune  used  lo  complain  with  terror 
of  serpents  that  were  twisted  round  her  hat.  Day  by  day  the  attack* 
became  mora  remark  a  bk.  The  ahildsta  began  to  gesticulate,  to  tpetk 
incoherently,  to  utter  oath*,  and  blaspheme  all  they  Iwd  been  tab.'" 
revere.  Their  limbs  were  convulsed,  so  that  three  men  could  nut  bold 
Peronue  iu  her  fits,     in  their  trance*  they  accused  to  .  .Hags 

of  having   bewitched  them.     Amuug  otuci  us,  they  aonouootd 

that  two  other  girls,  find  i'eronne's  fatiier  would  be  seized  as  they  wer*, 
and  that  he  would  die.     Their  predictions  were  falitt 

The   MU  remarkable  case  was  that  of  Ju  '-,'uat.  a  gizi  «T 

11.  Ontj  day,  us  idle  was  out,  she  fell  a  sudden  paiu  In  her  tight  leg, 
above  the  kuec ;  she  looked  for  the  cause,  and  found  a  severe  cut  across 
her  thigh.  A  convulsion  followed,  mid  from  that  day  alio  was  oontUnily 
attacked ;  she  declared  herself  to  be  possessed  of  seven  devils,  and  told 
tliLii  uanics,  which  corresponded  with  the  names  of  men  who  bad  died  is 
the  neighbourhood.  She  foretold  that  there  would  be  many  effliirtt^  hi 
the  rillage.  iler  father  relates  that,  having  asked  her  during  one  of  her 
attacks  how  she  had  cut  her  leg,  a  devil  alMKUVdg — 

"  1  out  it  with  tuy  batatas." 

"  Who—  you 

"  Yen.     I,  tlie  v,'om.Iiii:i:i," 
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many  retuedie*  were  tried  to  heal  tho  sore,  hut  ncoo 
the  dovil  spoke  again. 
"Too  many  things  have  been  done  for  the  girl;  do  nothing  more, 
and  in  forty-eight  hours  the  wouud  Trill  had."   After  the  time  given  there 
vu  no  truce  vf  the  wound. 

la  the  beginning  of  June,  Joj  r,  brother  of  tin;  tir.-: 

attacked,  fell  ill.     He  WM  a  healthy  intelligent  boy  of  twelve,  and   the 
initory   symptoms   of  pain,    loa*  of  appetite,  and    rcstlcssnwa  that 
•hers,  did  not  chow  themselves  ln-fure  he  wan  *< 
Oue  day  he  suddenly  seei  .1  aa  one  natouudud  ;   h< ■  im  L     *tick, 

and  going  into  tho  middle  ol  d   close  by,  he  heat  the  water,  and 

turned  over  the  stoucs  I'm  ;i  ffuartal  of  un  hour.     He  allowed  himself  to 
be  led  home  afterward*  witho  not.     Another  day,  returning  from 

hi*  father  '*  funeral,  whose  death  our  readers  will  tBBWUbt*  )ttd  been 
predicted  by  one  of  the  "possessed,"  tho  boy  had  an  attack  of  tho  namclcM 
disorder  that  waa  rapidly  becoming  epidemic.  Under  iu  Utfl 
sjajp  up  ■  pllKt  <IW  about  eighty  feet  hieh.  1 1 ■-■  ■  said  to  liave  turned 
the  top  shoot,  and  to  have  Mood  on  it  head  downward*,  singing  aud 
gesticulating.    Suddenly  i  usciouaneaa, and  tei 

at  his  position  he  oriod  OQl   fitf  help.      II  Sod  OUl  — 

"  Devil,  enter  again  rpuckly  into  this  child,  that  he  m*y  be  able  to  conio 
down."     At  once  tho  attack.  .  the  boy  seemed  to  lore  fear, 

and  came  down  head  (bfttsOst  as  a  equirrcl  might  do.  Wc  hare  said 
fathers  death,  and  that  he  should  die  by  the  malefice  of  a 
•orcerer,  had  been  foretold.  TiiTcrnior,  however,  had  no  fit  of  actual 
convulsion*.  Ho  became  melancholy,  and  complained  that  when  he  Mas 
hungry  and  tried  to  eat,  the  devil  prevented  him  from  lifting  food  to  hia 
i.      He  closed  i  men  bled  lOftcd  him.     After  three 

months  he  became,  like  a  skeleton  and  die  J. 

One  by  ouo  freak  caaea  appeared,  more  or  less  different  in  their  pheno- 
mena, b'H  urlher  to  representation  of  demoniacal  possession  a*  it 
isdeacribed  in  the  ritual  of  the  Romax  <  ill  a  ii  <'hui:-h.  In  eight,  iimui]  ■ 
ix.  nty-sevea  pcrso>  I  •  diaeautc  that  the  local 
doctor*  reported  to  bo  abnormal  aud  unaccountable.  A  physician  who 
went  to  Moraine,  aud  observed  some  of  the  cases  that  had  appeared  at  this 
epoch,  relate*  thus  an  interview  that  he  had  with  oue  of  the  "  possessed." 
■  mil  aomo  detail*  of  his  narrative,  vvlu.'h  :ur  ropttitkOl  of  Doctor 
itana'  observation*  ijuoie  1  hi  dm  on. 

<  patient  waa  about  thirty  years  old.  She  waa  married,  and 
the  mother  of  a  family.  She  was  dark  in  complexion,  and  of  a  nervous 
temperament ;  her  health  was  good.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  she  was 
mnki"g  preparation*  for  going  to  Salk-nches,  a  town  at  tome  distance, 
wboro  she  waa  to  be  sequestered.  When  I  went  into  her  room  she  waa 
leaning  over  her  baggage.   I  spoke  to  her,  but  alto  did  not  reply ;  soon 

cad  and  upper  members  became  convulsed,  and  she  began  to  speak 
in  ii  jerking  way.     I  pinched  and   pricked   her  unaware*,  with  a  large 
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needle,  as  ahe  leant   against  the   table,  bat  she  gore   no  sign 


■  ),.. 


lied  ar«out 


Presently  the  throw  herself 
at  the  furnitar©  and  floor  with  cxtraonlinarj  violence.  Her  teee  was 
red,  her  threat  swelled ;  she  seemed  suffocated.  I  tried  again  if  the  were 
sensitive,  to  pain,  but   with  the  same  result  as  1  >  be.  continued  to 

struggle  and  cry  out. 

:im  from  Abon dance '  (a  neighbouring  parish),  said  the  devil  by 
h«>r  mouth.  '  I  was  cast  into  eternal  fire  for  baring  eaten  meat  on  a 
Friday,  Tee,  I  am  damned,'  ho  continued.  '  Moriuui  eat  damnaivi. 
I  must  torment  tito  woman,  I  must  drag  her  with  DM.1  Tlien,  leaping  up, 
with  one  bourn!,  the  woman,  or  rather  th  I  died  by 

drowning;  the  woman  must  dia  that  way.'  She  rushed  out  to  throw 
herself  into  the  river,  where  once  before  she  had  nearly  succeeded  si 
destroying  herself.  Three  strong  men  could  hardly  hold  her  back,  though 
in  her  struggles  she  seemed  to  avoid  hurting  them.  At  last  she  desisted, 
nnd,  li-aning  against  the  table,  she  recommenced  her  nbusc.  '  Ah !  bearded 
li  of  a  doctor,'  slie  said,  'you  want  to  drive  us  out  of  the  woman; 
we  fear  you  not  with  your  medicines.  Come,  we  defy  you  !  See  yen, 
wicked  unbeliever,  what  it  wanted  are  prayers,  and  priests  nnd  bishops, 
::ml  roises.     We  an  l.vi'  in  this  woman.      Now  there  arc  coir 

two  who  apeak,  but  it  will  be  very  different  when  she  passe*  into  tie 
bar  forefathers  arc  buried,   near  the   church  where  ahe 
rut :  i'li.  there  it  is  that  we  will  torment  her.'    The  fit  left  her 

,  ;<s  with  tin:  Other  woman  I  had  seen,  and  without  any  pause  of 
transition.  Shi;  pi  >  !  liar  hands  through  her  hair,  asked  hor  husband  td 
giTC  her  water,  and  drank  a  bow]  of  it.  Her  replies  to  my  questions 
were  simple  and  natural.  She  remembered  nothing  of  wlmt  bad 
place/' 

It  is  curious  that  every  Friday  she  went  to  the  imtre  and  ask- 
Rm  bacon,  which  she  ate  eagerly  and  sometimes  raw.     Oar  readers  will 

r  dm  the.  deril  who  possessed  her  had  declared  himself  damned 
for  having  eaten  meat  on  Friday. 

We  do  not  dwell  on  the  various  hallucinations  that  beset  some  | 
those  who  wire  not  convulsed  among  the  villagers.  There-  were  women 
who  were  constantly  haunted  by  a  blnck  dog,  and  a  girl  declared  that  sbt 
»w  a  mnn  change  into  n  bird  and  fly  away.  Even  among  bystanders  net 
otherwise  affected,  there  were  strange  illusions.  We  do  not  doubt  th« 
good  fnith  with  which  they  av<  r  thai   the  "  jiossiesscd  "  hung  on  the  leave* 

res,  and  passed  from  branch  to  branch  like  birds.  We  even  be 
Chat  they  did  see  these  wonders,  so  powerful  is  the  imagine 
doubt  not  that  in  their  case,  ns  in  so  many  others,  belief  mastered  th 
senses,,  and  their  idea  became  Incarnate  to  their  obedient  perceptk 
Strange  power  of  the  mind  that  in  certain  circumstances  of  great 
tion  can  produce  the  impressions  of  sights  and  sounds  nnd  touelies  and 
smells  that  have  no  material  existence!  But,  confining  ourselves  to  the 
narratives  of  physicians  inclined  to  find  a  natural  cause  for  the  Merlins 
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disease,  there  remain  enough  strange  phenomena  to  explain  the  terror  of 
the  people  and  the  nction  l.ili.ii  in  the  first  instance  by  their  curd  and  his 
assistants,  and  bj  OTCB  tiu  civil  nuihuritiea  of  the  commune.  W«  ca&aol 
b«  surprised  that  the  villagers  desired,  and  that  their  spiritual  ponton 
allowed,  the  use  of  exorcisms.  Pilgrimage*  lo  neighbouring  shrine*  were 
also  tried,  and  it  is  *nid  that  these  remedies  were  in  some  cues  successful. 
It  in  certain  that  medicine  was  powerless,  and  there  is  curious  evidence  of 
increased  pain  and  convulsions  when  the  simplest  sedatives,  the  common 
prescriptions  were  employed.  The  people  ttUBfd  Mgvty  to  the  beat 
mean*,  a*  they  supposed,  of  cure  for  the  evil  that  btd  beset  Ihtm.  Tli.y 
di-.uianded  the  rite  of  exorcism,  not  only  for  the  "  possessed,"  but  for 
their  cattle,  their  mules,  and  even  their  poultry  that  fell  sick.     There  is 

I  a  story  of  n  pig  that  could  not  by  lair  or  font  means  be  got  to  cross  the 
Tillage  bridge  until  a  priest  came  and  begun  (Ik IOSMBdODJ  of  exorcism. 
The  stole  was  laid,  as  directed,  on  the  animal,  which  instantly  became  u 
docile  as  hia  owners  wished.  Persons  at  Moraine,  worthy  of  credit,  and 
not  belicvcn  in  demoniacal  possession,  assert  that  Mrae  cows  would  nrr 
gin*  their  milk  to  women  who  were  affected  by  the  epidemic,  while  to 
other  hands  they  yielded  plentifully.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  ruth 
ineidenU,  trilling  sis  they  wem,  ridded  to  the  public  ferment.  We  have  no 
Tcry  detailed  account  of  the  progress  of  the  disorder  during  the  languid 
end  of  the  Sardinian  sway  in  Savoy.  The  exorcisms  practised  by  the 
cure  were  forbidden  by  Monseigneur  Rendu,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  a 
name  known  to  Alpine  explorers  as  that  of  the  first  intelligent  observer  of 
glacier  motion.  Wo  can  fancy  the  scientific  prelate  Baying  to  the  priest 
of  Moraine,  as,  in  the  17th  century,  the  Cardinal  dc  Lyon  said  to  Bnrre, 
the  core  of  Chinon,  "Ne  voyes-vons  pas  que  quand  bien  meme  cea  fillea 
ne  sc-raiont  paspossedees  elles  croiraient  Petre  sur  votre  parole  7  "  But  the 
bishop  fell  ill,  the  doctors  of  the  neighbourhood  confessed  their  powcrlosa- 
ness,  and  the  Turin  Government  was  deaf  to  any  demand  lor  met 
inquiry.     The  public  of  Moraine,  left  to  their  nv,  I  on 

having  a  general  exorcism.  It  was  attempted  with  all  the  usual  cere- 
monies. The  adjurations,  snlh'eieni.ly  fearful  at  any  time,  were  being 
fenrcntly  repealed,  when  a  terrible  explosion  interrupted  thu  exorcists. 
The  officiating  clergy  were  assailed  by  blasphemies  and  invectives,  and 
a  scene  of  convulsions,  equal  to  any  recorded  during  the  i n  ul«l U-  ages, 
followed. 

As  might  have  been  feared,  the  aplltliaftl  hinraiml  rapidly  after  this 

attempt   to  stay  it.     The  unfortunate  people  fell  into  a  state  of  extreme 

depression,  and  the  t<-.rs  who  tried  to  rouse  them  from  their  fear 

were  hooted  as  "rouges"  or  unbelievers.     Convinced  that  the  state  of 

'.sires  and  daughter*  ranted  fi"in  the  spells  of  sorcerers,  even   i1" 

<  of  the  parish  began  to  wish   the  punishment  of  certain  persons 

whom   they  suspected  of  pacts  with  Satan.     Four  or  five  men  had  been 

denounced  by  the  "  possessed,"  and  at  last  public  opinion  ran  so  high  that 

lb  of  one  of  the  supposed  wizards  was  in  continual  danger.      He  was' 

23- •' 
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■  tat  rldctljr  shoemaker,  Jean  Berger  by  name,  and  by  no  nutans 
Moled  die  ideal  sorcerer.  Howerer,  on  one  occasion  he  was  hunted  ht 
three  hears  by  h  nob  armed  with  scythes  and  axo«,  and  with  great 
dhllculty  encaped  from  thrir  fury.  A  miller  km  also  inspected  of  malefic*, 
and  Le  vat  obliged  to  abut  op  his  mill.  Even  the  most  —— »l«l»  men  ia 
the  Tillage  did  not  scruple  to  teU  strangers  that  Morzine  would  have  so 
peace  until  two  nr  three  magicians  were  burned  on  the  fiiir  green. 

The  chief  object  of  dislike  was,  bow.  tain  disfrocked  prist-, 

wbo  was  born  at  Morzine,  and  had  earned  there  the  worst  potsibh 
reputation,  lie  was  readily  fixed  on  as  the  chief  and  instigator  of  ik 
local  sorcerers.  It  <m  remembered  that  on  the  occasion  of  an  attempt  Iw 
had  made  to  return  to  Morzine  some  time  before  the  "  possession  "  began, 
he  had  been  refused  admission  to  the  parish.  He  bad  retreated  to 
Monuriond,  the  next  village,  and  bad  there  begun  to  build  a  little  chapel 
\>y  iht'  Rait  (if  a  mountain  lake,  but  he  had  left  it  unfinished  and  had  gone 
to  live  near  Geneva,  where  he  made  a  suspicious  livelihood  by  snUief 
herbs  snd  minerals  from  the  Savoy  mountains.  He  had  been  heard  u> 
say,  on  leaving  Morzine,  "  i  leave  them  a  thorn  in  their  aide  which  tiny 
will  not  be  rid  of  easily."  His  death  W118  resolved  on  by  the  Mornaoh: 
fur,  onoc  rid  of  him,  they  hoped  to  turn  nt  its  source  the  flood  of  evil  that 
had  come  upon  them.  To  effect  their  end  they  tried  a  spell  of  counter 
sorcery  that  lounds  strangely  in  our  modern  ears.     They  disembowelled 

■  dog  in  the  middle  of  the  disfrocked  abbe's  ruined  chapel,  and  takir 

its  liver  they  cut  it  in  seventeen  places  with  a  sword.  They  then  buried 
■  malediction*.  In  seventeen  days  they  expected  tost 
their  enemy  would  bo  dead,  and  they  would  be  freed  from  this  legion  sf 
devil* ;  but,  80  i)u'  mntrary,  in  tcveuteen  days  fresh  cases  of  convulsion* 
broke  out  with  increased  rtokwoe,  and  one  woman  declared  that  ihesoal 
<  i    ilx'  uliW  had  entered  into  her  Btomach  and  there  I  her  wit* 

ring* 

Meantime  Franc  bad  annexed  Savoy,  and  the  great  nation,  a*  w» 
know,  interested  herself  in  her  new  province.  I>r.  Arthaud,  n  distinguishes1 
Lyons  physician  skilled  in  mental  disease,  was  commissioned  to  inquire 
lata  the  causes  and  symptoms  of  the  Moraine  epidemic.  In  a  very  iotercstinc 
report  he  recapitulated  the  facts  that  we  have  rapidly  sketched,  and  noted 
ait  chiefly  remarkable  and  as  certainly  existing : — 

The  abnormal  development  ei  masoular  force. 

The  Intellectual  cx<  is  lucid  it;, 

and  correctness  of  language. 

The  cries,  blasphemies,  and  imprecations  that  increased  at  the! 
of  a  priest,  or  at  church,  or  during  exorcisms. 

The  iinpn  ■tea  d  at  great  distances  on  the  senses. 

Tin    designation  of  jirrsona  who  were  said  to  cause  the 

1    ll.-ll    01        |;n 

The  jui-dii-ii  ,n  I  v  thfl    Ink  of  dm  (era  of  their  illness. 
Their  various  hi  lions  end  demoniacal  delirium. 
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Tlit:  personation  of  tho  evil  spirits  by  the  patients,  who  sp»ke  of  them- 
selves in  the  third  person  always. 

Dr.Arthaudi  .ml  analysed  cases  an>l  i  i  L&M  in  vaiu. 

Hi-  wont  away  leaving  no  greater  consolation  to  the  afllioted  souls  than 
that  they  were  a  prey  to  epidemic  "  hystero-demonoputliv  ' 

But  what  i»  detnonopathy  the  Morzinoia  might  reasonably  have  asked  ? 
What  was  it  that  had  eom«-  b  their  valLy  ?  Healthy  and  jiioua  BOl  I 
aouie  with  child,  MM  nursing,  uttered  blasphemies  and  used  language 
which  Wapping  would  stare  at.  jldljCirttbU  girU  blasphemed  all  they 
believed  niost  sacred,  J'erson*  notorious  for  dsTVOtka  kfUti  tn.u  their 
lipa  refused  to  pray,  and  that  through  «>uit  HkyilMMM  falfilMBM  com- 
munion was  impossible.  Children  grew  atrangely  and  irrepreisililv 
insolent.  A  general  moral  disorganization  had  changed  nil  the  habits 
of  the  village.  Why  had  this  happened  at  Morziue  I  The  people  of 
the  neighbouring  parish  were  entirely  exempt,  though  it*  chalets  mm 
within  a  stone  a  throw  of  housea  that  had  ban  visited  by  thia  spiritual 
plague.  After  Dr.  Ai'thauda  UXtmSUog  visit  the  attention  of  all  wh>. 
int«rr*t  themselves  in  the  marvellous  was  aroused.  Believers  in 
litism,"  of  whom  there  are  more  mnoiijr  all  classes  in  Fiance  than 
we  in  England  imagine,  began  to  make  Mmv.iiu;  a  theme  lor  their 
discourses.  Men  of  science  were  interested  in  the  facts.  Writers  of 
history,  who  hare  to  ex;  .  lemonology  of  the  past,  caught  at  this 

reproduction  of  its  phenomena;  and  the  anxious  souls,  who  seem  to  think 
that  Christianity  needs  fresh  proofs,  were  eager  to  twist  the  events  at 
Morzine  each  after  his  fashion. 

France  resolved  to  throw  fresh  floods  of  Parisian  light  on  the  mountain 
valley  without  delay.     On  the  JJCth  of  April,  1861,  Dr.  CottftaM,   in- 
spector-general of  lunatics,  arrived  at  Moraine,  determined  to  tester. 
doe  order  of  a  Savoyard  commune — 

lie  pur  icitnct  ilcfens*  i  Dion 
De  fairs  niiraclc  ca  ej  iivu. 
He  found  a  hundred  and  twenty  cases  of  "possession."      1  mined  la 
he  applitd    himself  to  observe   scientifically  sixty-four   of  them, 
aooouut  is  detailed  and  interesting,  and  he  successfully  disposes  of  some 
marvellous  NaMs  fanlj  balii  ■«  people.     He  does  not,  however, 

we  think,  Bufliciently  account  fur  what  Lc  himself  admits,  by  the  physical 
ceases)  lie  assigns.  He  gives  us  a  table  of  the  ages  and  circumstances  of 
tlic  sixty-four  potudtet  that  i  observation.     Of  them  I 

were  children,  sixteen  were  married,  und  two  were  widows.     Thirty  were 
of  various  ages,  from  twenty-five  to  tifty-eight.     He  put*  in  n  different 
ry  four  HMD  who  were  attacked  by  very  similar  symptoms.     Age, 
fore,  had  Utile  to  do  with,  the  seizures,  nor  docs  it  appear  that  any 
physical  circumstances  specially  •<  I  itajd   the  9  nvulsive 

attack*,  la  aoaie  cases,  they  were,  it  in  true,  preceded  by  iuti  -mal  pain, 
by  loss  of  ap|-  I  Ugestive  disturbance;  but  the  sick  imaginai 

the  "possessed  "  probably  produced  actuations  thai  could  not  otherwise  be 
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explained  in  tin*  excclkat  Hate  of  their  physical  health.  We 
spoonful  of  water  producing  "  atrocious  pain."  A  woman,  who  ir 
herself  bewitched  by  wine  given  her  by  one  of  the  suspected  Boreereia,  I 
a  year  afterwards  daily  Toroited  what  abe  declared  to  be  the  same  wine, 
* dct  could  abc  get  rid  of  it*  taate.  Tbe  "  possession "  appeals  to  hart 
earned  impressions  peculiar  to  other  disorders,  but  we  cannot  find  that  any 
known  disorder  determined  the  "  possession."  Dr.  Constans  note*  among 
other  phenomena  that,  if  questioned,  tbe  diseased  persona  replied  to  th» 
thoughts  which  tbey  attributed  to  the  question*,  and  to  the  objection*  that 
they  foresaw  he  would  make,  but  their  saying*  were  always  in  refoeoM 
to  their  dominant  idea.  The  spirits  whom  they  supposed  spoke  by  their 
mouth  seem  generally  to  hare  once  tenanted  human  beings,  and  some- 
time* related  what  they  used  to  do  on  earth,  and  what  they  had  sine* 
done  in  bell,  &c. 

Dr.  Constans  describes  as  marvellous  their  acrobatic  feats :  bo  says, 
'•  They  turn  over  and  over  in  one  bound,  and  sometimes  leaping  like  i 
steel  spring  let  go,  thry  fling  themselves  back,  so  that  bead  nod  sect  loneu 
the  floor  together." 

"  The  attack  lasts,"  lie  continue*.  "  from  ten  minutes  to  half  an  boor: 
the  pulse  is  not  quickened,  but  rather  becomes  alow  and  weak,  and  the 
extremities  grow  cold,  notwithstanding  the  violent  blow*  they  strike." 
The  extreme  regard  to  decency  of  the  women,  and  the  absence  of  tbe 
sensual  ideas  which  were  so  general  in  the  witch  sabbaths  and  sorcerint 
of  earlier  times,  is  remarkable. 

Dr.  Constans  observed  that  the  insensibility  to  pain  of  the  convulsed 
persona  was  not  accompanied  by  general  failure  of  perception.  He,  si 
mil  as  the  other  physician*  who  vi-it.d  then,  thrust  pins  under  their 
nails,  and  in  other  sensitive  parts  of  their  body,  without  causing  pais. 
At  the  same  time  tin-  organs  of  sight  and  hearing  were  excited  in  the  side 
persona  to  extraordinary  keenness.  There  is  a  case  reported  of  one, 
who  being  at  Geneva,  whither  she  had  gone  in  search  of  cure,  heard, 
at  it  matMMWi  of  thirty  five  mile*  at  least,  the  bolls  of  Mnrzine  ringing. 
She  annniinc-d  that  tbey  sounded  for  the  christening  of  the  doctor's 
Isaby,  without  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  fact.  Tlio  memory  of  lbs 
"  possessed  "  is  also  marvellously  developed.  Many  of  them  were  said  to 
have  spoken  foreign  languages — some  English,  some  German,  one  used 
1 1 u  Auvcrgnat  dinlect  of  French,  and  another  waa  believed  to  discourse  in 
Arabic.     It  is  probable  that  they  recalled  phrases  that  had  I 

illy  printed  on  their  brain  on  some  forgotten  occasion,  ani! 
n  produced  thrmaelvra  during  the  unnatural  condition  of  the  faculties  in 
the  "  possessed."  The  invulnerableness  of  their  skin  was 
ordinary;  notwithstanding  the  severe  treatment  it  received  in  the  attacks 
of  those  diseased,  it  waa  seldom  bruUcd  or  cut.  A  Gcnercsc  elergytna-i 
MMjyoj  m  ihnt  he  saw  n  child  ten  years'  old  full  seventeen  feet  from  aloft 
to  tin-  Btoas-ilooT  below  will t  the.  Hlighte»t  injury.    Our  readers  will  re- 

abw  that  a  similar  phenomenon  wa*  manifested,  in  a  degree  that  i 
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incredible,  by  the  celebrated  convulsionnairos  of  St.  Medard.  It  was  made  a 
ground  of  accusation  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  tvntnrics.  Wt  do  not 
kimw  that  any  physiological  explanation  has  been  given  of  ii. 

Th«  coruti-ruution  that  inch  fact*  created  at  Moraine  can  be  imagined. 
In  vain  Dr.  Constans — who  seems  to  have  been  given  nbwhiti 
tionary  power  by  the  French  Government — dispersed  tbfl  Irani  cases  lo 
hospital*  in  other  districts;  in  vain  In;  overswed  tho  parish  authorities 
by  a  brigade  of  forty  gendarmes  and  a  detachment  of  infimtry.  He 
tried  I  ho  cflict  of  their  dnUU  and  tiles,  aud  cawed  tho  cure  to  be 
changed,  and  threatened  all  who  dared  to  have  a  fit  in  public  irfth 
punishment.  Like  failure-  followed  each  of  his  measure*.  During  his 
presence  tor  a  few  months  tho  disease  Appeared  to  smoulder;  bat  the 
following  year  fresh  nnd  furious  outbreaks,  suggestive  of  the  presence  of 
yet  more  cruel  dwiN,  look  place,  to  the  consternation  of  the  administra- 
tion, lay  and  ecclesiastical,  of  tho  Hauta  Savoie.  The  Monrinoia  must 
not,  we  think,  be  accused  of  cxtraorditinry  scepticism  if  they  thotight  that 
follies'  do  little  for  them  ;  or  of  weak  credulity,  it  tiny  believed 
that  spiritual  means  could  best  meet  the  spiritual  evil.  Sevaraj  cure* 
•cent  to  hare  been  obtained  throughout  the  epidemic  by  the  use  of  private 
exorcism*,  discouraged,  it  i*  lino,  hv  the  Hishop  of  Annecy,  but  peoel 
by  the  Oipaobioi  Of  Bt  Maurice.      Wc  can  well  believe  thlt  the   fearful 

■i  ition*  of  tli<    i.  |K3wer  to  kill  or  cure  a  convulsive  patient — 

the  whole  ceremony  i«  impressive  even  on  the  strongest  minds;  but  it  is 
.  that  iw  repetition  worked  on  the  devout  peasants  of  Moraine  until 
they  seem  to  have  changed  their  Christian  faith  for  a  sort  of  demon  pro- 
pitiation. In  their  excitement  they  demanded  a  "  mission  "  to  revive  their 
courage,  and  the  Annecy  atxthorith *.  permitted  one;  to  be  held  in  the 
afflicted  valley  during  the  summer  of  18G3.  As  usually  happened  after 
any  religious  ceremony  of  a  public  solemn  nature,  fresh  evil  followed, 
lin  a  wosdc  of  the  ami  public  meeting*   presided  over  by  the 

reverend  fathers  of    the  mixxioii,  eighty  cum  vulaions  were   num- 

bered. The  scenes  that  followed  were  more  dreadful  than  ever.  The  newly 
organ  "riiieH  were  powerless  before  an  evil  that  seemed  without 

remedy,  and  that  might  bi  propagated  indefinitely  thnuiiih  the  net 
and  credulous  population  of  tho  lliwtc  Savoie  as  the  renown  of  it  spread. 

As  anon  as  the  winter  miow*  allowed,  the  prefot  of  the  department. 
determined  to  visit  the  scene  of  this  disorder.  In  Mareli,  18(54,  h«  went 
to  Moraine,  determined  to  try  what  plain  speaking  and  common  sense 
could  do.  Ho  called  mgethef  in  a  room  some-  of  the  women  *u 
to  convulsion?,  nnd  •- aborted  them  quietly  to  try  and  return  to  th.jr 
former  pious  and  regular  habits.  They  listened  attentively  until,  at  a 
given  moment,  some  chance  word  excited  them.  Tiny  all  fell  into  simul- 
taneous convulsions,  and  surrounding  tho  prefct,  who,  our  readers  will 
rrawsubcr,  is  a  vary  great  personage  in  his  department,  they  aasailed  him 
with  abuse,  oaths,  and  blasphemies.  They  kicked  and  struck  him,  and 
made  as  if  they  would   tear  him  to  pieces,  and  leaped  with  unnatural 
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strength  high  in  Uw  air,  fixating  at  ike  mouth,  and  contorting  tbeir 
bodies  at  no  one  Lad  erex  acta  before.  The  few  gendarmes  promt  trad 
to  help  their  prefet,  but  they  were  overborn*.  A  spectator  assuiaa  o. 
that  the  women  lifted  theae  atrong  mm  at  thej  would  have  lifted  infant , 
aad  pinned  them  against  the  wall*  of  the  room,  preaaiag  their 
against  the  flesh  of  the  men's  facte.  It  ia  singular  that  no.*,  ' 
was  indicted   by    them,   notwithatandr  too    tbey   used.      Thar 

muscles  appeared  to  be  perfect]/  under  aba  control  uf  the  will  tha' 
aaajad  them  ;  their  preternatural  strength  tecnicd  nicely  regulated  as  the 
•oft  touch  of  a  healthy  finger.  With  great  difficulty  the  preset  struggled 
for  a  time  against  his  possessed  subject* ;  then,  at  a  bound,  en*  afar 
another  tbey  all  sprang  through  srwindow  and  disappeared.  The  reetrt 
made  little  delay  in  leaving  Moraine.  We  have"  beard  that  the  cabas* 
and  strongest  men  received  an  impression  of  singular  uneasiness  after 
having  witnessed  an  attack  of  these  convulsions,  A  Kotnan  Catholic 
priest,  well  used  to  common  illness,  has  told  us  that,  having  been  pre*** 
at  a  convulsion  in  one  of  tho  Moi  zinc  women  who  bad  come  to  Geneva, 
he  was  <»nac*ous  of  unusual  nervousness  for  soma  hours  afterwards. 

The  experience  of  the  prefet  did  not  deter  Monseigovur  Maginn,  all 
lutd  succeeded  Itendu  in  the  bishopric  of  Annccy.  from  vim  ting  MoniM 
in  the  course  of  hi*  pastoral  tour.  Ho  arrived  there  in  the  April  follow!**? 
the  prefets  discomfiture,  with  the  usual  suite  of  ecclesiastics  who  attend 
their  chief  on  such  occasions  from  parish  to  pariah.  There  had  been  at 
i  mation  in  the  valley  for  somo  years,  and  the  bishop  resolved  to  Vj 
the  spiritual  effects  of  that  tecrnrncnt  en  tv  |  "  peescsvvd.''    We 

rosy  say,  by  tho  way,  that  the  excellent  and  enlightened  prelate  had, 
throughout,  discountenanced  caorciama.  He  ia  a  man  of  great  finnans 
and  good  sense,  and  up  to  this  date  h«  ia  one  of  those  French  bishops  who 
have  not  published,  in  their  dioceses,  die  late  encyclical  letter  from  Boms 
I  wot  of  course  a  full  attendance  at  the  high-mass  he  celebrated 
BMb  bishop  was  a  beloved  and  venerated  object  to  the  people  of  Morane, 
and  we  can  imagine  tho  respect  aud  awe  hi*  presence,  in  full  pontincal 
dre**,  must  have  commanded.  Much  was  hoped  from  the  moral  effect  t*~ 
his  visit  and  the  inllueucc  of  continuation;  but  what  that  iudusnot 
produced  we  translate  from  the  letter  of  n  trustworthy  spectator.  It  was 
published  in  the  Union  Midicalo  of  the  second  of  July,  18 64  : — 

-  U2md  JMay,  l*St 
"Dear  Fbiemd, — 1  went,  after  all,  en  the  first  of  May,  to  tee  thr 
celebrated  '  possessed '  at  Morzine  ;  and  1  can  assure  you  1  bave  not  kat 
my  time.  My  imagination  could  never  ltavu  conceived  so  horriUt 
a  tight.  I  was  nt  Morainu  at  balf-pasl  abt  in  the  morning.  The  «**- 
ruony  began  at  seven  o'clock.  I  hud  not  been  five  minutes  in  the  church 
when  a.  poor  young  girl  fell  at  tny  feet  in  horrible  convulsions.  Few 
men  could  not  hold  her.  She  struck  the  floor  with  ber  feet,  act 
■■■,  and  h'X  head  us  fast  ns  the  roll  of  a  drum.  Then  another  was 
seised,  ndagafa  aDOthi  t     The  church  became  a  perfect  hell.     N't*!***. 
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ird  bat  cries,  blow*,  oaths,  and  blasphemies,  that  made  one's  hair 
n  end.  Ik  wn»  the  bilbOf/l  entrance  that  particularly  set  all  the 
people  agog.  Blows  with  tbo  fist,  kicks,  spitting,  horrible  Otfltasti 
handful*  of  hair  and  caps  flung  about,  torn  clothes,  bleeding  hand*,  met 
everywhere  ray  earn  and  eye*.  The  most  frightful  moments  were  «r 
elevation  of  the  host,  and  at  the  benudiction  of  the  holy  sacrament  after 
vespers,  as  well  as  when  the  bishop  first  appeared.  It  was  so  dreadful 
that  the  bystander*  were  all  in  tears.  The  victimB  of  the  Hineaflftt  above 
a  hundred  in  number, seemed  to  fall  into  yiniullancous  convulsions  without 
any  previous  warning.  The  noise  was  perfectly  internal.  Within  u  radius 
of  two  yards  I  counted  eleven.  The  greater  number  were  young  girls  and 
women  from  fifteen  to  thirty  years  old.  Thero  was  a  child  of  ten,  five  or 
six  old  women,  and  two  men.  The  bishop  confirmed  some  of  them, 
whether  they  would  or  no.  Ab  soon  as  he  came  in  front  of  them  they 
were  seized ;  but  by  the  help  of  the  gendarmes  And  some  men  win 
av-i»v<l  lie  put  lis  bad*  U  liii'fii,  fT%n  bD  the  niukt  of  i'm'ii-  I ■  :i r .1 1 1 
maledictions.  '  Danuuxl  carrion  of*  l'i.-!i«p,'  they  said,  'why  dust  I 
come  to  torment  us  7 '  They  tried  to  strike  and  bite  him  and  to  tear  oft' 
hi*   episcopal    i  .<■   heard  was  actually  trampUl    n 

foot).  They  spit  in  bis  face  ;  but  it  was  noteworthy  that  whoa  the  U 
touched  their  heads  in  Contirmation  they  tank  down,  and  remained  in  a 
stupor  that  seemed  like  deep  sleep.  During  the  sermon,  when  any  onu 
was  seized  with  a  convulsion,  the  bishop  at«pT.ed,  and  making  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  he  said,  '  In  nomine  Christi  tace  et  obmutesce.'  The  effect  was 
invariably  good.  Near  me  was  a  young  and  pretty  woman  of  eighteen. 
She  Lad  been  married  a  year,  and  had  been  a  mother  for  two  months. 
After  having  been  confirmed,  lying  in  the  arms  of  her  fed* 
and  hsx  husband,  who  all  wept  bitterly,  she  cried  nut,  '  Ah,  d*l 
carrion  of  a  bishop,  thou  makest  me  depart.  I  who  m  *n  happy  in  thin 
body  on  the  earth.  How  dtcadful  to  have  to  return  to  hell.'  1  *t  R,  alter 
a  pause,  *  And  1,  also,  1  must  go.  I  must  leave  this  fair  body,  where  I 
was  so  well  off.  Hut  when  I  go.  1  bast  ii re  more,  and  among  them  an 
old  devil.  It  is  not  to-day  that  they  will  depart.'  I  took  the  woman  by 
her  baud,  and  questioned  her  in  Latin  and  other  languages ;  but  she  did 
not  reply.  The  bricudicr  of  the  gendarmes  having  come  forward  to  step 
'alking,  '  Ah,  carrion  of  a  brigadier,'  she  cried,  '  I  know  thee,  thou 

art  an  unbeliever.     Thou  art  a Thou  art  mine.'     The  brijsV 

1  pale,  and  fell  back.    The  gendarmes  were  all  so  terrified  tint  snry 
moment  tk-ey  made  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

"  I  stayed  at  Moraine  until  Monseigneur  left,  that  is  to  say,  till  ha 
past  sir  in  the  evening.  The  poor  bishop  wns  utterly  ilinpiritad.  Two 
or  three  'posaeoeea'  were  brought  to  hint  in  Qu  '  icrwty,  hut  he  could  do 
nothing.     On  my  return  1  found  one  by  the  side  <  I  queMtoned 

her  also  in  foreign  language,  but  she  got  angry,  and  replied  by  a  ha 
of  gravel,  which  she  flung  in  my  face,  telling  me  Is**)  1  Ms)  fssl  once  a 
yi*r  to  mass,  and  that  I  wns  a  busy  body.'* 
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The  complete   failure  of  episcopal    influence  throw  the  Gove 

back  on  the  help  of  medical  science.     Dr.  Conatans  had,  since  hm  nr»t 

riiit,  published  a  report,  in  which  he  held  out  hopes  of  cure  if  his  advies 

strictly  followed.      Ho  was  again  commissioned  to  do  what  he  could 

aornne.  Armed  with  the  powers  of  a  dictator  he  returned  there,  and 
backed  by  ■  fail  data  hmenl  of  nstj  wWifrti  ;•  brigade  at  aaodanMi 
and  a  fresh  cure,  he  issued  despotic  decrees,  and  threatened  lunatic 
asylums,  and  in  any  case  deportation  for  the  convulsed,  lie  fined  any 
person  who  accused  others  of  magic,  or  in  any  way  encourage 
valent  idea  of  supernatural  evil.  He  desired  the  cure  to  preach  sermons 
agaiust  the  possibility  of  demoniacal  possession,  but  this  order  could  a.t 
well  be  carried  out  by  even  the  most  obedient  p?i 

The  persons  affected  with  fits  were  dispersed  in  every  direction.  Some 
were  sent  to  asylums  and  hospitals,  and  many  were  simply  exited  Iron 
the  Cliablais.  They  are  not  allowed  to  revisit  even  for  a  day  their  homes 
except  by  very  special  favour.  The  existing  health  of  die  exile*  is,  rf 
.!•,  not  well  knows,  but  we  have  heard  of  many  who  have  attacks 
even  mm  arc  fa  from  M-imne.     Fouror  tiv   wba  were  unfor* 

Innately  kept  together  in  «n  Annccy  hospital,  *ot  on  the  chaplain,  a  priest 
wl©  attempted  to  ex  ore  iwj  them,  and  ill-trrnti  •!  him  after  the  fashion  ia 

ia  tbej  bad  dealt  with  bis  bishop,      * 

W  bethel    fear  has  helped  to  stay  the  spiritual  plague,  as  undo 
fear  helped  tn  prss^m-i1  it,  remains  to   be  proved;   nt  pre:     I  urget 

pressure  put  by  the  French  Government  on  the  people  of  Moraine  seems 
to  have  scotched  the  snake.  Then-  have  been  no  cases  of  convulsion  for 
four  months.  The  soldiers  have  been  Withdrawn,  much  regretted  by  the 
villagers,  to  whom  they  made  themselves  as  agreeable  as  Dr.  Cohstsai 
In '[icd  mild.      A*  \v>:  writ*;  the  brigadier  of  the  gendarmes  is 

way  back  from  Grenoble,  wl.it her  he  had  gone  to  be  decorated  lor  bis 
courage  a  ad  good  conduct.  The  maim  and  the  special  Government  eon- 
niissioncr   find   their   time   hang   h  luck   of  fresh  cases  of 

"  hyatero-demonopathy."     Visitors  to  the  place,  curious  of  info: 
sre,  we  think,  wisely  discouraged  ;  quacks  and  charlatans  are  not 
admiaaiOn  to  the  commune.     Let  us  hope  that  this  summer  1 
fresh  outbreak  of  a  disorder  so  dreadful,  In  that  it  appears  to  ''kill  the 
soul '"  I  i   ma  ths^stsiWeaki'tis  the  body. 

\\v  need  not  pedafont  the  salient  fats  of  em  narrative,  or  discess 
tin!  various  theories  that  havi  ted  to  account  for  tliem.    We 

have  desciibed  no  incid<  ni.  that  cannot  lie  compared  and  measured  with 
phenomena  recorded  in  earlier  centuries.  It  is  impossible  not  to  ace  the 
peaamblance  of  the  Moraine  epidemic  with  the  demonopatby  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  With  tl*  history  of  the  Jouscnist  and  Ccvessol 
convulwonnnires.  Some  of  the  fact*  we  havo  related  are  observed  ia  the 
state  of  hypnotism   nr  nervous  sdiVp  with  which  ins  are  familiar. 

I  be  ii.'illoeination*  of  which  we  have  given  some  instance*,  are  tco  comman 
to  astonish  us.    Hut  the  likeness  of  this  epidemic  to  others  that  have  been 
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observed,  does  not  scconxri   to    tu    l^oiptOfflB.     The  resemblance  of  its 

•  phenomena  to  sonic  already  witnessed  does  BOt,  after  all.  explain  them. 
Can  physiologist*  giro  the  reasons  for  an  insensibility  that  is  no 
by  snch  renin:  |  [at  energy  ?     Can  tiny  ac 

for  a  pre'  1  OCBfeTlMI  Of  Uk  |   C*n  any  physical  explanation 

lull  us  why  the  moral  marvel  exists  of  virtue  turning  to  vice,  and  piety  to 
bared  of  God? 

We  hare  repeatedly  inquired   of  BOSOM  familiar  with  the  events  at 
Moraine,  it   tl  ■  be  any  VSBt  of  good  faith  in  the  patients  whose 

nytnptoras  contradicted  received  medical  experience.  Willi  otic  accord  it 
is  agreed  that  (bars  is  BO  sort  of  acting  among  any  of  those  afflicted. 
Nothing  can  l>e  more  terribly  Kal  than  the  trouble  that  has  befallen 
them. 

The  medical  opinions  that  liavo  as  yet  been  pronounced  QB.  0t< 
Moraine  evil,  accm  to  us  remarkably  vague.  This  harlequin  malad* 
unite*  symptoms  of  hysteria,  epilepsy,  mania,  and  gastric  disturbance  ; 
and  yet  some  principal  features  accompanying  usually  each  of  these 
diseases  Bl  '    •  '•■>■ ••■dtb  of  the  "possessed"  bet 

seems  to  point  out  thai  that  i--  DO  greet   physical  mischief 
«     at  work.     A  pbyeloiao   reports  of  the  woman  whose  cases  he  obscrv.  I. 
"They  were  fat  and  fresh- looking,  enjoying  to  the  full   their  physical  and 
moral  faculties.    It  was  impossible  cm  seeing  them  to  imagine  the  exi 
of  tho  tlightc.it  ill. 

Had  we  space,  it  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  strange  Influenna 
of  credulity  on  our  perceptions.      We  have  plated  BUM  thai  have  been 
solemnly  attested  by  grave  pcrsonj  of  good  faith  at  Ifanina      Lei  D 
readers  be  startled  if  we  readily  admit  that  such  of  those  met!  us  trench 
on  the  SB  l  d,  might  be  proved  on  analysis  never  to  have  had  any 

existence  except  in  the  minds  of  those  who  believed  they  witi:< 
Hut  "  possession"  is  not  more  CUliotU  as  a  disease  than  the  existence  of 

-mic  illu.-i  h  as  we  believe  broke  om   .r 

i  bo  '  Ismlssrds  of  the  Cevennes,  and  now  at  Moraine,  when  a  whole  popula- 

»tinn  testifies  to  marvels.  Has  this  frequent  disorder  of  human  Bene]  (J'  D 
been  ly  examined  7     We  do  not  set  down  those  who  believe  in 

spiritist  and  other  marvels  ns  knaves  or  fools,  but  jJ  victims  of  a  very 
common  disturbance  of  the  faculties  that  m  think  deserves  rcrious  atten- 
tion I'roin  all  interested  m  ihe  truth.     We  Msd  BOt  the  Moraine 
uce  to  reining  ua  their*               I    a  certain  than  any  given  •  ■hser» 
tbe  organs  of  observation  be  specially  sound  and  ifl   high 
ng;  and  to  accept  any  fact  as  certain  we  most   have  uthcr 
it  than  that  of  our  senses.     Tho  Chabiajfl  epidemic  leads  us  into  questions 
that  concern  ua  deeply,  for  it  not  only  exhibits  curious  phenomena  in  those 
actually  convulsed,  but  it  also  warns  us  of  the  remarkable  liability  to  error 
of  cur  perceptions  when  tie  y  are  swayed  by  foregone  conclusions.- 
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BoCACCtO,  iii  painting  tlio  almost  bksflk'Ua  llODOO  of  the  famous 
Florence,  couiil  find  no  horror  surpassing  or  even  equalling  that  inrcWrl 
in  die  nearly  universal  abandonment  of  the  malady -stricken  husba&i* 
by  the  terror-stricken  wives.  In  his  mind,  this  was  the  moat  appalling 
feature  of  the  terrible  vi  It,  then,  the  worth  of  the  o«- 

jugal  tie  in  tha  mimidon  of  the  ratfnrof  ibo  />•  ramcron  >  How  hug* 
the  value  he  assigned  to  the  tender  offices  of  wotnuu  !  We  turn  to  ike 
Decwaeron  itself,  in  which  we  find  limned  at  full  length  a  tnodd  wife, 
according  to  the  writer 'a  notions  of  such  n  piece  of  perfection.  Soea  a 
real  domestic  treasure,  w«  arc  informed,  is  "young  and  beautiful  in  bar 
person,  mistreat  of  heir  needle,  no  man-servant  waiting  better  at  her  masUr'i 
t<Mcy  ho  merck/itU  httter  verted  i'»  account*  !  "  Well  might  he  deplore  to* 
flight  at  a  season  of  calamity  of  personages  so  invaluable  as  the  one  tata 
•    ■  '      xemjilury  each  in  attending  to  the  maUa  «-i    ]..  .   t.,^.-t<  r  -i.J 

his  gueaU  during  their  fwlol  hours,  und  disoharging  beaidea  the  onarotM 
and  important  duties  attached  to  the  dignified  office  of  maltre  dUtsl. 
At  the  approach  of  the  plague  the  menial  underlinga  dud  by  scores;  bat 
the  calamity  only  reacted  its  height  when  the  wife,  the  chief  menial  of 
all,  the  excellent  attendant  on  tliu  dinner- tabic,  the  accountant  so  us*tal 
in  managing  the  household  financed,  imitated  the  base  example,  and  Uxk 
to  her  heels  as  wclL 

But  do  not  lit  us  full  foul  of  Bocaccio  until  we  have  ascertained 
I  not.  been  Others  who — and  perhaps  in  a  loss  eon  ,iry  form — 

■  depreciated  quite  aa  inu.h,  not  to  say  a  great  deal  more,  the  merit* 
i'f  woiii:iukiiiil.  lioldastus  tells  a  comical  story  of  a  certain  abbot  who 
held  TCBMB  nd  applei  in  aqua]  i.vcisiou;  iu  aversion  so  great  as  fcWi 
when  travelling,  if  at  any  inn  he  had  purposed  to  abide  he  met  wit* 
either,  on  no  consideration  would  he  stay,  but  insisted  on  procesdiag 
forthwith  on  bin  journey.  This  reverend  father,  troubled)  it  is  oJom, 
with  none  of  Bishop  Colonso  b  scruples,  could  not  forgive  Eve  her  delin- 
quency, and  hated  her  daughters  for  her  sake,  while  the  very  inatrumflt 
of  fa*  temptation  shared  in  his  abhorrence.  However,  as  his  priastlr 
condition  compelled  him  to  celibacy,  the  ladies  of  Lis  time  could  aflsrd 
to  meet  his  despicable  prejudice  with  derisive  contempt  The  memory 
off  Eve  encounters  much  hnrder  usage  nt  the  hands  of  the  Talmodistt- 
V  Im  d«Di  altogether  she  was  created  out  of  the  rib  of  Adam,  assigning  »» 
bn  an  origiu  infinitely  less  honourable.  If  WO  are  to  credit  the  Rah- 
ul writers,  the  rib,  after  having  been  extracted  IV  i«  tf 
the  father  of  nil  living,  was  suffered  to  remain  unused  for  a  time,  ana 
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excited  the  cupidity  of  a  mischievous,  malignant  uioukey,  who  Maids* 
log  hi*  opportunity,  snatched  up  tho  prize  and  hurried  off  with  it  at 
express  speed.  The  angel,  whose  business  it  wis  to  have  watebtd 
treasure,  and  who  waB  unfortunately  caught  nnppiug,  hastened  at  a 
terrible  pace  in  pursuit  of  tlie  audacious  thief,  but  in  vain  ;  the 
piUcxcr  got  clear  off  with  has  booty,  leaving,  however,  his  ungainly 
caudal  appendage  in  the  hard  grasp  of  his  pursuer :  it  was  out  of  hit 
tP\\  and  net  the  Adamite  rib  tl  •    b»  hV  C  <  (  ihfi  J<  u-i*li  doctor*, 

Ere  was  manufactured. 

No  marvel,  <  ihc  Jew  Henderson  met  with  in  Russia  should 

uioruing,  noon,  and  night,  have  returned  thanks  to  Heaven  he  had  not 
Ihxu  born  a   woman.      Few    \v..ukl    hku    to   tnice   up  tlu-ir    p.-ili; 
monkey  ;  still  fewer  to  tlutt  ungainly  member  of  bis  person   In  vhioh  tin: 
Talmud  ists  rclerrcd  I 

and  all,  held  woman  in  slender  esteem ;  but  it  should  be  remembered 
those  who  saw  in  her  only  a  development  of  a  fish,  considered  also  that 
man,  bar  hereditary  lord  and  muster,  had  himself  also  an  ichtbyc  origin, 
and  thut  ltia  leal  progenitors  VtK]  finny  denizens  of  tlic  great  deep. 
Heretics  in  the  early  agea  of  the  Church  were  found  who  dogmatically 
denied  to  woman  the  possession  of  the  attributes  of  liuuiauity,aud  affirmed 

u  reality  »lko  was  in  iIhi.l'  better  limn  a  brute  beast, — hai 
scene  brute  beast*,  such  as  the  chimpanzee  and  the  gorilla,  n  certain 
hideous  resemblance  to  mankind,  with  whom  she  had  really  nothing  else  in 
common.  Such  prevalence  did  this  monstrous  doctrine  acquirv,  that, 
in  the  fifth  century,  a  council  of  the  Church  was  summoned  at  Mac-ui, 
formally  to  condemn  it  and  anathematize  its  supporters.  But  ITH  in  tin- 
council  were  divines  to  be  found  who  gave  to  the  abominable  heresy  a 
sort  of  qualified  approval,  contending,  upon  what  grounds  it  is  usel<j>- 
to  conjecture,  that  the  salvation  which  came  by  the  cross  was  limited  to 
nun  alone,  and   tl. I  man  Christ  did  not  die.     It  was  only  . 

Jong  and  anxious  debate,  thin  pestilent  dogma  received  its  fitting  censure 
be  Augustine's  notions  on  the  matter  may  be  interred  from  the  singular 
opinion  which  be  maintains  in  his  famous  treatise  JJe  CwiluU  Jjri,  where 
be  contend*  that,  at  toe  resurreei  i.l.iml  v.  ill  be  wanting,  but 

thai  all  who  rii-c  will  rise  as  males.  The  great  logomnch  ofnippo,  it 
is  known,  was  largely  infected  with  the  spurious  Pi  a  Ionian!  of  bis  time, 
and  his  judguu;  t  OB  this  subject  was  probably  influenced  in  some  degree 
by  the  teaching  of  Plato,  that  man  was  created  double-  at  tirit,  and  that 
the  sexes  being  separated,  afterward*,  by  an  irresistible  impul.o,  were 
attempting  to  restore  their  primitive  union  ;  woman,  xiiice  her  elimi- 
nation from  mau,  having  become  inferior  not  only  to  him,  but  VMD  lo  the 
bestial  creation  itself.  Aristotle,  whom  those  misogynists  the  Jew*  used 
to  claim  aa  a  Jew — an  honour,  wc  will  undertake  to  say,  he  nev< 
of,  and  never  would  have  desired— is  still  more  severe  on  the  sex. 
Woman,  in  his  belie!',  was  a  uiurtoku  altogether.  She  ought  never  to 
have  Lew  permitted  to  disgrace  the  rartlt  with  hd  presence.     She  was 
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on  incomplete,  unfinished,  production   altogether ;    a   1  singled  piece  of 

goods ;  n  discredit  to  mankind  amongst  whom  she  was  cut.     She  was 

uo  useless;  tho  w«  |  odaebievotai.     On  certain  d. 

van  abroad,  the  atmosphere  became  tainted  on  her  appearance,  liqatn 

became  OOtrapted,  lbs  milk  curdJcd,  the  cream  1  the  flavour  vf 

i  i  !■  ii   v. itlicn.-d,  the  mirror  vu  sullied   in  reflecting  *» 

vLagc,    steriliiy    followed    her    footsteps    animals    bteaBM    mad   en   htr 

approach.  light  of  her  called  forth  a  plentiful  crop  of  aaalns. 

Much  of  this  ihodomontadG  certainly  is  due  not  to  Aristotle  himself,  but 

•  followers;  still,  his  hostility  to  woman  is  an  ascertained  tact, and  lu> 

disciples  only  llllJKOVtd  AB  tli«-  jOOttiM  of  their  matter. 

Atnanri,  a  famous  doctor  of  Paris,  who  flonrlabtd  .it  the 

i  century,  was  of  these  diadplrfl  the  EOOel  renowned,  and 
down  on  lu'mself  the  censure  of  the  papal  choir,  then  filled  by  Innocent 
His  own  bishop,  scandalised  at  his  heterodoxy,  convoked  a  synod  and  annf 
moncd  him  to  attend  and  receive  the  Mntettoa.  it  should  pass  on  him;  but 

Amnuri  died  bef  te  tl yoodhadcooelnded  itodeUbereticsu.  Resolrwlact 

wholly  to  be  clu  .in  1  of  their  prey,  the  assembled  fathers  decreed  last  tic 

i-  of  woman  should  forthwith   be 
pobUoty  drag  every  mark  "I"  indignity,  through   tlie  principal 

streets  of  Paris — a  doore    which  wtl  executed  in  its  fulness,  greatly,  as 
i.  in  the  satisfaction  of  the  fair  Parisians,  who  must  hare  felt  their 
wrongs  revenged,  and  tin  ir  rightful  position  in  the  order  of  beings  effec- 
tually  vindicated    by    the    G  doeCTOU)   proceeding.       Am-ntri" 
dentil,  and  his  post-mortem  pnnishi  1  not,  howev.  i  ndto 
lie  left  behind  him  numerous  and  devoted  beiieven  ia  lis 
■  ines,  and  many  of  these,  I  v  ■  irdcr  of  the  Council  of  Paris,  were  hruognt 
(0  the  stake  in  1210  and  duly  misted  alive,  that  men  should  know  the  <kir 
sc.\  was  not  to  be  depreciated  «itli  impunity.     Those  Parisian  theologian* 
nli'dly  nun  "I"  gallantly,  as  behoved  them  ;    and  had  Goldastus'i 
abbot  lived  IB  their  dny.i,  they  would,  without  doubt,  have  subjected  ki« 
to  the  bapttmt  de  /(u,   and  very  likely,  with  that  grim   pleasantry  wnieh 
used  sometimes  to  characterize  ecclesiastics  addicted  to   tho  uso  of  tht 
faggot  in  Llic  suppression  of  condcmnnblc   opinions,  they  would  hare 
roasted  one  of  his  detested  apple*  along  with  him. 

But  conspicuous  ss  was  Parisian  gallantry  on  this  interesting  occasion, 
it  nu'  i    not    be  forgotten  that  that  antique  code,  the  oxi(n»k  dt  P 

ntced  iii.u  moat  augaUaot  dogma,  d  la  tare*  at  la  pvumMt: 

r  dogma  involving  such  an  indignity  to  womanhood  at  large  as  t» 
provoke  tho  indignation  of  Madame  de  Thou,  mother  of  the  fuBeua 
historian,  who  was  accustomed   to  ded;  .'ista* 

In  ami: it'  tie  Hon  bitu  pour  pouvoir  ttrt  hounnt — a  dogma  worthy  only  «f 
Mahommednn  bnrl>arianp,  who  look,  it|»on  women  with  contempt  and 
I  .mis  with  reverence.  It  is  their  conviction,  as  wc  read  in  the  memoirs 
of  the  Chcv.dicr  d'Avoicux,  that  every  separate  bait  of  li  baric  ha*  *n 
iched  fcr  the  sole  and  eapeclal  purp  i:nnd«o. 
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when    V'.ur  Mussulman  combs  Ma  baud   Bad  MM   bail*  chaBOC   10  be 
abstracted  in  the  process,  he  conaiderat.  I  h  •  tUeailMted  olam 

and  carefully  bluWl  it.  in  order  that  its  guardian  sngd  m;iy  at  OOOB 
understand  it  Iiuo  M  further  occasion  fur  fail  services.  What  mnrvd, 
then,  that  woman  with  beardless  chin  (though  Margaret  of  Parma  boa 
the  possession  of  a  majestic  beard,  and  attributed  to  its  influence  much  of 
the  success  of  her  administration  of  the  Netherlands)  should  be  held  in 
low  esteem  where  the  beard  was  believed  an  object,  of  angelic  moa  uml 
solicitude.  Van  llclmout,  as  we  know,  viewed  the  matter  in  a  dill 
light,  and  considered  that  the  beard  was  given  to  Adam  after  the  fall  by 
way  of  punixhm<  nt,  in  order  that  he  should  look  as  much  like  a  beast 
as  po*»ble. 

The  verdict  of  mankind  in  general  has,  however,  gone  in  favour 
of  the  bfard,  and  beanficn  Woman  has  been  the  victim  of  the  unfor- 
tunate prejudice.  It  had  something  to  do,  perhaps,  with  the  opinion, 
long  entertained  and  supported  by  authorities  of  the  greatest  eminence, 
that  women  arc  naturally  given  to  sorcery,  nnd  that  a  familiarity  with 
the  magical  arts  is  far  more  common  am  m  than  that  of  the  I 

Witches,  say  the  misogynists,  arc  infinitely  more  numerous  than  wizards, 
and  they  support  their  position  bye  testimony  of  Pierre  Dclamere, 

of  Bordeaux,  the  must  celebrated  writer  mi  dcnionology  .  : :  v ! ■  ( • . 1 1 .1 1 

iry  produced,  fertile  as  it  was  in  writers  of  that  dliaajl  tjtfioil     Ami 
Kodin,  the    n  unwind    publicist,   cartifiea  to   the  same    iilict,    both  those 
deatOBOgraphs  concurring    in   the  .-t.iirm.ni,  tlint,   when  once  a  woman 
comes  U>  an  understanding  with  the  devil,  the  moat  disastrous  consequences 
may  be  expecteil.     It  was  br  thia  man]  that,  in  early  times  in  England, 

w  married  clergy  were  viewed  by  the  mass  of  the  people  wiih  n 
tear  and    dislike.       Be-intr   married,   it   was  supposed    that,    through    the 
agency  of  their  wive*,  they  wen  Ij   BUbJaot  to  deiu»uiai-   influ- 

ence, and  therefore  disqualified  properly  to  tench  and  guide  their  rlocka. 
Archssologiats,  by  scores,  have  been  puzzled   to  explain  I  !»>•  notion  which 
long  haunted  the  public  mind  in   ihi.i  country  that   it  augured  ill  for  a 
matrimonial  alliance  if  the  bride,  at  the  wedding,  did  not  weep  profu 
But  i  -Je  of  the  opinion  will  not  remain  doubtful  if  we  recollect 

that,  according  to  the  he*t  authorities,  no  witch  can  shed  more  than  | 
tears  in  succession,  nnd  those  she  can  shed  only  from  the  left  eye.  The 
copious  weeping  of  the  new-made  wife  thus  gave  assiuanca  to  the  hus- 
band and  his  friends  that  she  at  least  had  Mt  previously  plighted  her 
troth  to  Satan,  and  was,  in  spite  of  the  proclivities  of  her  sex,  no  conjuror. 
In  alter- times,  the  misogynist*  appear  to  have  considered  tears  ti 
selves  as  instruments  whereby  sorceresses  strove  to  ejeercue  their  dia- 
bolical arte,  and  realize  their  selfish  purposes.  In  tho  drama  we  often 
find  reflected  the  popular  sentiment,  and  ho  it  m.-iv  m  t  l>  out  of  place 
bora  to  remark  that,  in  an  old  play",  patten  loo,  a 

painted  cloth — one  of  those  economical  nibadtutas  be  tapajbrj  with  \ 
our  ancestors  used  to  cover  the  nakedness  of  their  walls  (tec  IT.  Iln\.  IV., 
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must  certainly  be-  monstrous  Ugly  -urc.     Mj 

eyes  arc  until,  my  nose  shot:,   mj  Lips   (a  vi  ire  nut 

I  ials  to  form  a  beautiful  face.     Then,  I  hare  ik  checks,  mi 

long  feature*  win.].   :.mt  ill  with   iny  low  stature.     My  Wain*,  and  l«gs  »« 

nptally  duiu.iy.   Usdoubl  ist  appear  to  be  an  odious  little  wretch." 

■  ■mum 'ration  of  defects  is  too  minute  and  exact   to  permit  us  to 

n   the    writer  B0CQ1  RB  na  Mich,   and  the  catalogue  appeal 

to   us  an    elaborate    piece   of   detestable    ail"  elation.       Olivia,   in  the 
"schedule"  of  bei  [Twelfth   -  I   i.  ecene  r.),  is  equaEj 

ly;    but  Olivia  had  had   too  rweem  potency  of  bex 

y  todvubl  its  reality,  and  Iiad,  certain  time  she  spoke,  a? 

intention  that  it*  reality  should  be  doubted   by  her  handsome  auditor. 
Was  this  Bsnuiao  princess  one  whit  moie  candid? 

Wriiuu'B  fondness  for  gauds  and  finery  has  not,  of  course,  escaped  I 
i     MMOrfOQf  criticism;  and  the  instances  of  its  malice  in  thisdi: 
lion  arc  as  numerous  as  the  leaves  at  Valombrosa.     Harps  field,  a  sour  i 
monk  and  chronicler,  that  i*  a  reeo I  -edible  legends  and  mon*tfcu» 

lies,  tells  %  pretty  tab)  of  a  certain  taint,  one  St.  Ethelreda,  I  >-.ia» 

fcit.  Audrey,  who  dad  of  »   mi  I  ling  in  the  throat,  and  piously  refers  las 
source  of  bu  malady  in  bar  ivickudni-Hsin  early  life,  when  At  wsamigbuly 
('    i in-  wearing  of  smart  m-rhlneee.     The  crabbed  old  priest  did  itf 

.  that,  originally,  the  necklace,  or  collar,  was  only  a  mark  of  rsak 
or  distinction,  and  afterwards  was  worn  as  an  amulet  or  charm  against 
tUWMij  luiil  thut  it  slioidd  liavo  brought  ou  the  mumps,  as  he  pretend*, 
U  n  itamg  better  than  a  gigantic  fib.  Seidell,  a  thorough  misogyist, 
as   liecauic   his    Puritanical   humour,   and  as   bis   Uxor  Jhbraica  safi- 

i!y  shows),  lias  his  (ling  at  the  sex,  remarking  that  "it  is  rtaM 
I  in. in  iliat  will  bare  a  wife  should  be  at  the  charge  of  her  trinket- 
pay  all  the  scores  die  set*  on  him.  He  that  will  keep  a  monkey, 
lit  ho  should  pay  for  the  glasses  he  breaks."  1  tuny  an  said  nothing  warn 
tli.m  this  when  ho  disabled  woman's  judgment  by  the  remark — "Sac* 
a  thing  may  happen  as  that  the  woman,  BOt  the  man,  may  be  in  therifbt, 
I  11  ordinarily  it  was  otherwise."  Even  Herrick,  the  English  CataEus, 
yraoat  amatory  effusions  resemble  honey  sweetened  with  sugar  when  cha- 
racterizing womankind,  could  wiy  nought  better  of  it  than  that  it  is  a 
sorry  mixture  of  good  and  bad,  gold  and  dross,  worthiness  and  wciti- 
lesaness,  for  bo  are   hi*  words  to  bo  interpreted  : — 

Leam  of  me  what  aronaa 

BomstMng  msde  of  tlirt-u.l  and  (lirsratae, 

A  iniir  botch  of  all  snd  some! 


T  happened  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  not  vary  long  ago,  to  find  himself 
in  the  back  parlour  of  a  celebrated  dog-fancier  on  tin;  Surrey  side  of  the 
river.  His  object  was  to  purchase  for  a  country  friend  the  uglk-»t,  mcI 
croetest,  and  smallest  bull-dog  that  could  be  got  for  money.  The  pin- 
prittor  of  the  establishment,  however,  while  professiug  to  know  exactly 
the  kind  of  dnwg  that  was  required,  admitted  with  great  candour  that  ho 
had  none  such  in  his  possession.  Propitiated  by  his  sincerity,  we  consents  d 
to  order  from  the  bar — fee  In-  kept  a  public-house — two  glasses  of  brown 
fluid,  of  the  same  price  a*  sherry,  one  of  which  we  devoted  to  wishing 
Mr.  Napper  healdi,  happiness  and  prosperity.     He  sipped  sparinglj 

'.v lodgment  of  our  politeness;  and  we  then  11-11  into  conver- 

-   tin-  other  claims,  to  distinction  which  our  host  possessed, 

be  evidently  ranked  none  higher  than  his  iiitim.uy  with  the  celebrated 

Qtdorait;  a  frieudsliip  which  seemed  to  have  had  its  origin  in 
remarkable  circumstance  that  the  first  pair  of  "  Balmoral  boots"  which  ever 
clasped  the  trim  ankles  of  Mrs.  Napper  were  fashioned  by  that  illustrious 
.  Rejoicing  at  the  opportunity  thus  prwtttad  to  us  of  learning  some- 
tb  in).'  of  that  public  functionary's  tastes,  habits,  and  manners  ill  private  lib', 
«o  pressed  the  subject  into  detail.     Mr,  N :i j  id  to  us  many 

ticulars  of  his  friend's  life  and  character  which  seemed  to  show  that  he  was 
by  nature  of  a  peaceful  ond  uiioflvndin;;  •  i  cj"  - 1  ( "  ■>> .  bin  nbii.-li  <lo  Bel  Q0O- 
cern  the  purpose  of  the  present  article.  But  a  trait  which  does  BOOMED  n. 
and  one  on  which  Mr.  Napper  laid  great  stress,  was  this :  that  the 
was  "  excellent  company,"  and  that  you  might  drink  with  him  a  whole 
«Teuing  without  discovering  his  profession.  We  were  a  good  deal  Mruck 
with  the  observation,  though  leas  surprised  ut  the  rcliecucc  of  the 
gentleman  in  question  than  at  Mr.  Napper  s  appreciation  of  it.  For  it 
was  quite  clear  that  he  did  not  connect  Mr.  Calcraft's  habitual  abstinence 
from  professional  topics  with  the  unpleiMBl  nature  of  his  avocations. 
Far  from  this — he  evidently  saw  in  it  bur  t  lie  modesty  of  a  groat  man,  and 
the  taste  of  n  well-bred  one,  who  dislike*  talking  about  himoelfj  or  making 
much  of  such  little  services  as  he  may  have  been  able  to  mxh-r  to  the 
Slate.  Mr.  Calcrart.  in  short,  though  under  strong  temptation  so  tu  do, 
»*ver  "  talked  shop,"  and  herein  Ht  an  example  to  the  world,  on  wL- 
is  cur  MMBBl  purpose  to  moralise. 

It  is  often  said  that  be  Brae)  be  ■  WTJF  stupid  man  who  cannot  talk 

Well  about  biiuwlf,  and  the  truth  which  is  6X]  >Dg  i*  the 

best  excuse  there  is  for  your  ordinary  egotist.     And  when  half,  a -dozen 

people  of  ditfercnt  professions  arc  assembled  together,  the  record  of 
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man's  personal  experience  ii  not  unlikely  to  form  the  best  kind  of  c 

nation  of  which  tho  company  is  capable.     Again,  of  course,  when  sll  lb* 

individuals  of  the  party  arc  of  the  »anic  profession,  it  ia  only  natural  they 

;i.  .inil  their  talk  will  bore  nobody.     Hut  when  people 

the  habit  of  talking  _  different  iron 

<-i  these  supposed  cases.     They  are  thinking  of  the  position  of  seen? 

one  or  two  unfortunate  outsiders  in  a  circle  of  professional  men  who  porwt 

in  keeping  the  conversation  to  their  own  peculiar  interest.-  veto 

if  the  stranger*  are  entertained  with  it  or  not,  or  olse  taking  for  granted 

•.hat  is  interesting  to  themselves  must  of  necessity  bo  so  to  other  peapk. 

To  sutler  under  tliis  iuiliction  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  the  evils  to 
winch  Immunity  in  society  is  heir.  Who  does  not  know  the  symptom*  winch 
unco  its  coming?  who  has  not  made,  in  his  own  person,  frantic  but 
arrest  its  course  ?  Say  you  arc  at  a  dinner-party  where  the 
host  and  a  majority  of  the  mole  guests  are  hamsters.  While  the  ladies  are 
present,  some  attempt  at  general  conversation  will,  of  course,  be  made,  sod, 
in  proporti.-i,  to  the  ability  and  general  information  of  the  company,  will 
lie  successful,  l'.ut  no  sooper  have  the*  disappeared,  and  the  host  bustling 
about  toward*  the  fire,  bus  observed  thai  it  ii  a  cold  night,  than  Jones 
sees  his  cliance  even  in  this  innocent  remark,  and  informs  hi*  neighbour 
tli.ci   hi   hopes  it  will   be  wanner  to-morrow,  when  he  has  to  start  ta 

ait     Quid  pluraf     At  that  magic  word  every  tongue  ia  unloosed. 
Feebly  you  murmur  something  about  the  linrtl  winter,  i>r  the  skating,  or 

I  liming.     Your  words  are  drowned  in  copious  reminiscences  of  the 

bar  aw,  circuit  jokes,  and  judicial  eccentricities.     The  demon  of  "  sk«f> " 

bit  between   hU  teeth,  and  you  might  as  well  attempt  Is 

make  an  nngry  woman  hear  rc-nscm  as  to  divert  the  conversation  into 

other  channels.     The  reader  will,  of  course,  understand  that  wo  are  Tsvy 

l:ii  frimi    in  -miiig  that  barristers  when  they  form  the  m  acompsny 

ndoot  themselves  m  thiaway;  ■-.>  recall  by  tU 

ion  of  a  few  of  its  salient  features  what  ia  the  result  wlifr. 

ilo.    Again,  take  a  party  of  clergymen,    You  try  to  adapt  yourself  to  year 

pajry  by  asking  the  reverend  gentleman  opposite,  who  looks  a<  I 
would  like  to  talk,  whether  be  baa  'end  the  Bishop  of  Oxford's  last  speaek' 
Before  lie  has  time  to  reply,  the  word  "  bishop"  has  acted  like  a  cham 
and  roused  the  train  of  ideas  ever  uppermost  in  clerical  minds.     -Hsvs 
yon  heard,"'  shortta  a  fri  .  one  end  of  the  tablets 

the  other,  "what  our  bishop  said  to  tilth  Chapters  the  other  day  >' 
that  now  schoolroom  ho  wants  to  build  at  I'uddlestone  ?  "  In  Tain  yon  try 
back  to  him  of  Oxford;  that  prelate  has  excommunicated  ytm  tor  the 
i«  ni.iiiidir  of  the  evening.  Idly  you  endeavour  to  make  your  totwiaetflB 
nun  .•mi]  rind  each  oilier  by  raising  tho  Col  en  so  controToray  •  in  snchi 
company  as  that  there  will  probably  be  no  reach-™,  and  but  one  opinio*,  cf 
the  work  in  question.  No,  it  ja  no  use  ;  and  you  resign  yonrsalf  forth* 
next  two  hours  to  mild  chaff  of  the  diocesan — to  the  politics  of  the  vestrj 
and  the  schoolroom — to  the  deep-dyod  depravity  of  Grogging  whr>wo«"» 


'-:o  his  waggoner  go  to  church — and  tlic  still 

■  iikll  li»  wifi  to  the  public-house, 
In  exclusively  rural    neighbourhood*,  where  tho   gliosis  lire   chiefly 
agricultural,  tl»c  same  nuisance  may  bo  looked  for.     At  tho  very  first 
pause  in  the  conversation,  after  the  nun  are  left  alone,  is  euro  to 
the   ominotw   ipii.«ticjn,   '   At   Oatsbro'  Inst  Wednesday,  Mr.  Afaag 
'*  Yes,  Mr.  Wmi/.J,  I  tm  No,  I  had  to  look  at 'some 

beast.    Do  you  know  what  old  Furrow*  got  for  hi*  barley  ?  "    And  no  on  to 

Ilh*  em]  of  tho  third  bottle  of  port.  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  in.tnnce*. 
•  ry  tlop  about  "knapsack  drill"  or  Miss  Velox  ;  sporting  ibop  ; 
theatrical  »1ioj»  ;  cv'ivi  mediceJ  shop,  tho  least  offensive  perhaps  of  any,  nre 
nil  pretty  much  alike  in  All  OBU  OOSUnOQ  fr.nii!:-:  (hat  nil  il.ul  with  tlic 
mere  Bed  be  respective  profession!*  whieli  CTI 

mid  not  with  those  higher  interests  which  make  all  professions  akiti,  and 
appeal  to  feelinga  Mid  opinions  which  i  i  m  to  nuklndj 

If  w<»  mm  this  nbjeel  round,  and  look  nt  It  Irorn  (h«  othef  si-, 
we  shall  get  a  still  otarer.  view  of  the  true  nature  of  iln-  ofinc*  ^  hj 
should  this  kind  of  talk  be  cslli'd  ,;  ihop  "  ?     I>onbtl«*i  the  i 

ttha  liret  instance,  as  dimple  slang.     But  i><  then  no  <1 
propriety  in  the  application  of  it  thnn  belongs  to  a  mediocre  witticism? 
r\ovr  see  that  the  word  "  •hop,'"  as  applied  to  con- 
rorsalion,  hear*  ixnrtly  the  same  relation  to  a  higher  oj  iona.1 

discourse,  as  the  shop  pro|U'i- hem  i  ic  r.iiiniiTce  in  ita  beat  semi'  .'  I 
is  no  disgrace  in  keeping  a  shop.  It  i*  a  creditable  and  useful  occupation. 
•  there  anything  abstractedly  unworthy  in 
•  Mr.  Biron  Boozer's  la.it  joke,  or  what  a  ruese  poor  Mr.  Dullin  made 
is  first  brief.  The  bithnp'e  reply  to  Mr.  Chapter*,  and  the  iniqoidei  of 
Oroggins  and  Gallons,  may  be  discussed  with  much  practical  advantage 
by   nti    a  of  elergymon,        H  !    Mr.    Kinross'   hui  | 

Inwr.  And  knapaaok  and  oriBoiliM  mix  the  vtite  with 
the  oWrr  wry  prr>jicrly  f t  tin-  youthful  wibaltiTn.  The.ro  is  OOthia  - 
cither  lawyer,  parson,  soldier,  or  farmer  to  be  adiamed  of  in  diicussing 
these  respective  subjects.  But  what  tlioy  should  lie  ashamed  of  is  tho 
IfaeM  topics  upon  persons  not  conTcrsant  with  professional 
teahnjcalitic*.  Antl  tliry  djaervo  the  ridicule  which  lion  been  very  bm  ly 
showered  opon  thrtu,  frt.in  nil  time,  if  tln-y  luflgbM  that  every  one  <>ut«i  ie 
of  their  own  3  i*  dying  with  to  ktkOW  MUret&nOg  of  its 

common  everyday  routine. 
Profcaaional  conversation  of  every  kind  has  within  itself  tho  capacity 
of  rising  into  a  higher  region,  in  which  it  becomes  moro  or  less  catholic, 
and    touches,  as   wa   have    mid,    emotions   common  to  mankind.      B  it 
nobody  ever  dreams  of  calling  this  kind  of  conversation  "shop."     Lnw, 

Ucine,  even  agriculture  hnre,  fee  their  final 
cattsr*.  objects  in  which   tho  who!  race   i*  interested  ;  sir' 

when  engaged  upon  a  large  scale  0,  concerned  with  those  phe- 

nomena which  aro  the  fuel  ©f  romance  and  poetry.     The  deseription  of  a 
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battle  by  one  who  took  part  in  it,  or  a  criticism,  say  of  the  America 
campaigns  by  some  general  of  recognised  ability  ;  such  professional  expt- 
riences  as  the  **  dinry  of  a  late  physician  ;"  or  a  clergyman's  recital  of 
deathbed  aecnea  and  atrange  confessions,  arc  as  interesting  to  one  maa  at 
to  another ;  and  to  call  them  shop  wnuld  be  absurd.  These  things  flha- 
trate  eaeli  profession  in  it*  great  ends,  not  in  its  petty  means  ;  as  it  exists 
'ie  good  of  the  world,  not  us  it  exi-  ■  profit  or  amusement  of 

individuals;  in  a  character,  finally,  which  it  interesting  to  all  men,  and 
which  may.  therefore,  always  speak  without  fear  of  being  tiresome. 

log  thus  divided  professional   talk  into  the   particular  and  tke 

iial,  which  m  shop,  and  the  general  and  architectonic,  which  is  not, 

it  remits!  only  to  apply  this  distinction  to  a  subject-matter  we  hare  not 

yet  introduced,  namely,  literature.     It  is  needless  to  eay  that  none  at* 

alive  than  literary  men   to  the  ntamiuation  of   •*hnp"  in  other 

May  wc  be  allowed  to  ndd  that  they  art  proportioDably  blind  to 

it  in  themselves. 

start  hss  tail  advantage  over  all  other  professions,  that  the  catholic 
ut  in  it  in  much  larger  data  in  Bay  of  them.  It  appeals  to  the 
whole  world  in  a  way  in  which  neither  theology,  nor  law,  nor  even 
warfiin  i  vi  r  ( .in.  Tlicv,  indeed, arc  lvit  the  mw  materials  of  Literature. 
She  is  above  them  all  and  include*  them  all.  What  was  said  of  philo- 
sophy— Pkiloaophia  non  est  doctrina  ted  omnium  doclrinarttm  mater— *t 
may  say  of  literature  in  it.«  relation  to  other  professions  as  sources  of  con- 
versational entertainment.  Those  become  interesting  to  the  lay  listener 
exactly  in  proportion  to  the  wit,  eloquence,  or  dramatii  power  with  which 
tiny  are  bandied;  in  other  words,  ->rtion  to  the  degree  in  which 

the  language  employed  shows  the  presence  of  those  qualities  which  con- 
-tiiiitc  the  exoellenoc  oi  Uteratare, 

With  this  superior-; tj  I  rivals  in  the  extei:- 

over  which  she  can   range  without  descending  to   the   pnrvly  technical 
:  miik-iil,  it   might   be   eat]  .  thai    the   followers  of 

literature  should  be  less  tainted  with  tha  rfca  oi  "-lioppiness"  thsu 
the  Bejabers"  of  any  other  profession.  Yet  that  such  is  not  the  cast 
is  i  viiliiit  not  only  to  nil  persons  who  mix  much  in  literary  r. 

. -h  as  do  but  rend  the  daily  papers.  It  is  to  be  feared,  indeed,  that 
what  ought  too&Tfl  been  ihfl  safeguard  of  men  it"  letter*,  has  in  reality 
been  the  OOCUion  of  their  foiling  ;  we  mean  tin-  imperial  character  of 
Literature,  which  h.u  mi1iici-i1  them  into  fancying  that  the  world  may  be 
as  curious  to  know   the  meet  trivial  details  waidi  ■  <■  to  her,  as  the 

vulgar  are  to  lenrn  who  Mucks  an  emperor's  boots,  or  designs  a  princess 
bonnet,  But  the  truth  ie,  that  the  popular  inquisitiveness,  even  in  regard 
to  these  lust  particular*,  has  dwindled  much  of  late  years  ;  while  writh 
rcpanl  in  literature,  if  it  exists  at  nll.it  is  literary  men  who  hare  created 
it  tir  tin  ir  own  special  profit  and  advantage.  Hut  whether  or  not  it  le 
lied  that  the  appetite  for  this  kind  of  "Hhop"  b|  general  enough  10 
make  the  grntilicntion  of  it  profitable,  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  the 
office  of  purveyor  is  honourable.    If  the  demand  cxiat,  uo  mutter  by  whom 
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created,  wu  do  not  go  so  tax  as  to  my  ill at  tl:<  mpply  of  it  is  &  discredit- 
able piirxuit  in  the  afatrnct.  i  in  just  the  same  relation  to  good 
literature  as  "  knapsack  drill"'  to  the  campaign  of  S.ilumauca;  na  Groggins 
and  Gallons  to  theology,  ns  Boozer  and  Dulfin  to  jurisprudence.  If  it 
realty  ia  so,  that  the  world,  which  is  so  intolerant  of  all  other  shop,  doca 
like  literary  shop,  we  cannot,  we  any,  UkUM  Ifaetl  who  talk  and  write 
it,  any  more  than  we  can  the  follower*  of  any  other  undignified  hut  he 
calling.  It  is  nut,  .strictly  .-pi-ahing,  the  loftiest  poaUan  in  the  world  to 
1>«  taking  down  the  guests  names  at  a  nobleman's  party ;  but  it  has  to  be 
done,  to  please  a  certain  portion  of  the  public  ;  and  though  people  might 

[h  at  Jenkins,  they  never  seriously  blamed  him. 

But   tho  case  in  somewhat    different   if  ull   thll    time    the  writers  of 
try  shop  lmvr  '  ihi'n,  ami  t lie  world  is  profoundly  indifferent 

to  tho  dvtailii  which  tlieac  gentlemen  discuss.  The  cxnet  truth  on  'his 
point  it  would  be  difficult  to  arrive  at.  Common  sense,  however,  would 
indicate — if  we  allow  that  to  be  our  guide — that  the  public  interest  in  such 
natters  must  be  confined  to  the  case  of  great  men.  No  doubt,  if  tho 
world  hears  that  a  new  magazine  is  QOtning  out.  all  who  aire  for  tin 
enre  nho  to  know  that  a  Mr.  Thackeray,  or  a  Mr.  Dickenr,  at  a.  Lord 
Macaulay  is  g"ing  to  writs  for  it.  Hut  why  they  should  care  to  be  told 
that    Brown,  Jones,  and    Robinson,  wl<  I  they  have   never  BVCD 

heard  of,  arc  going  to  be  QODtribtttOU)  «e  cannot  tell.  Mr.  Thackeray 
If  has  describeil  very  well  in  JPentlennis  the  class  of  men  to  win  ia 
Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson  helong  ;  establislied  literary  workmen, 
kuown  to  the  profession  and  the  trade  ;  scholars  perhaps,  and  gs&tli  B 
men  who  write  the  greater  part  i>l'  what.  ili<-  puhlic  read  in  the  reviews 
and  ncwarttpers,  but  who  arc  themselves  unknown,  -"id  care  very  little  to 
b«  known.  Is  the  world  at  largo,  ih'-n,  really  anxious  to  penrtrnte  tin  ir 
obscurity,  or  is  it  persuaded,  "JMI"  reading  their  names  in  print,  that 
them  are  certain  distinguished  persons  of  whom  1| -  T -  - = - 1  been  disgracefully 
ignorant,  nnd  i»  now  thankful  to  bo  cognizant  '  We  OtUOt  say  that  wo 
it  cf  these  two  tujipc-iiii >n-..  We  will  go  further  and  any 
we  think  it  very  doubtful  if  the  writers  who  drag  such  names  into  public 
lxlii-ve  it  themselves.  Why,  then,  it  may  be  a»ked,  do  they  write  it,  and 
why  do  newspaper  editors  and  proprietois  print  it  ?  In  the  first  place  we 
must  remi'inl  •  r  that  inch  intelligence  fills  up  hut  n  iboit  spneo  of  those 
ineoua  news  in  which  it  usually  appear*.  The  com- 
piler of  eu>.li  article*  throws  in  a  good  deal  which  does  interest  the 
lips  in  these  scraps  chiefly,  we  tliink,  to  gratify  himself. 
For,  Mf  'iitlly,  it  add*  greatly  to  his  own  self-esteem,  to  be  perm 
the  facta  which  he  narrates  are,  whatever  people  may  think,  of  real  and 
permanent  importance.  If  these  men  whose  names  he  mentions  are  really 
grcst  men,  be  too,  may  not,  after  all,  be  such  a  mall  "in.-.  If  tlic  mwt 
trifling  features  of  literatim  tiro  worthy  of  public  record,  there  is  hope 
for  hiriiiilf.  As  he  cannot,  lor  obvii  ua  reasons,  enhance  his  own  value  by 
kicking  down  those  beneath  him,  he  has  rccourfo  to  just  the  op, 
system,  namely,  to  shoving  up  there  above  I:  mi.     If  a  man  only  five  feat 
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high  can  be  made  to  look  lis,  a  mm  only  four  feet  high  may  perhaps  bs 
to  look  five.     Soi::  MHovaa  as  these  are  what  wo  think  do 

unconsciously  actuate-  ninny  of  those  writers  to  wlmiu  we  are  indebted  for 
H cll-knowu  specie*  of  article  which  wo  need  uot  discribe  at  greater 
length.     It  U  just  the  old  story  in  another  shape  of  the  man  who  played 
the  •' Cock  "in  Hamld, 

In  assigning  these  motive*  for  the  production  of  a  species  afyotu 
which  i»  now  growing  uji  like  :i  •  Mcminn-,  weareau 

hi  weakness  fir  loll)  to  those  who  concoct  h. 
Clergymen  or  barristers  would  like,  just  as  well  a*  literary  men,  to  writ* 
about  tbeiu-ilvLS  and  the  doing*  of  their  own  small  circle*.  But  literary 
men  have  the  opportunity,  ami  tiny  have  not.  And  we  daresay,  too, 
many  a  literary  "correspondent"  merely  writes  about  the**  matters 
because  hs  ia  accustomed  to  talk  about  thorn ;  and  for  no  wuiee  motive 
than  |  .  |  bJs,    .  ef  i  ii  ii  in  tl.v  'VmIiI   talk  shop.       but  what  we 

I  upon  tin    binary  clans  i*  thai  moo  writing  i'j  ahop,  and 
joal  the  BaflM  in  principle  as  the  pariah  tatii  of  par  .he  barrack 

talk  of  soldiers.     All  these  iel*tc  equally  to  the  mechanical  roi 
l»d  almost  anid  drudgery— of  the  three  professions;  and  contain  nothing 
either  to  phase  or  to  improve  peruana  who  arc  not  already  hsmiliui 
iIji-ui.     Among  a  ]i.-irty  til   liiirary  men  Mated  round  a  club  table,  or 
enjoying  a  tavern   dinner,  Buck   mlk  ia  natural,  and  ptfhapa  profitable. 
But  what  raaaon  there  -.«  why  they  should  ruah  |sj  it  down,  bos' 

] mi'  it,  which  would  not  equally  justify  curates,  ensigns,  or  lawyer*  ia 
rushing  out  mid  printing  theirs,  wo  defy  any  man  to  any.  Jn  a  w«>r. 
nutnido  public  care*  not  for  professional  topics  except  when  they  ri*# 
above  the  lower  level  of  the  workshop  intu  that  broader  region  when 
■  re  to  tome  extent  common  property.  In  tliu  case  of  literature  Uiat 
region  ia  wider,  nnd  extends  lower  thau  in  the  case  of  other  profession*. 
But  litcraturo,  too,  like  them,  hns  its  lucre  mechanical  sphere,  its  "shop," 
iu  foot |  nnd  tlii*,  we  say,  can  be  ii  (La  workmen. 

We  suppose  it  would  be  impossible  to  organize  a  Calcraft  dab.  There 
are  not,  we  fear,  u  sufficient  number  of  gentlemen  thai  way  inclined  in 
ii..-  whole  kingdom,  for  Mr.  C'alcrnit  ever  to  find  hiiriadf  iu  n  company 
wlicre  an  allusion  to  the  gallows  would  not  savour  of  egotism.  That  great 
iiKiii  accordingly  luw  leaned  his  lesson,  and  now,  wa  urc  told,  aj 
bnachei  the  theme,  even  in  bin  cups.  And  yet  there  would  be  great 
excuse  for  him  if  he  did.  For  the  world  ia  certainly  more  curious  to  knew 
how  great  murderer*  die  than  how  literary  gentlemen  live.  And 
Newgate  wnvjBpoodant  "  would,  we  fancy,  ho  read  with  an  avidity  wlucb 
no  one  of  tin-  wlmle  tribe  of  "  Puffs  "  ha*  ew  r  yet  succeeded  in  exciunf- 
llvwcver,  as  this  exalted  kind  of  shop  does  net  find  its  way  into  priii 
question  occurs  if  we  could  not  dispense  with  what  does.  It  cannot  do 
much  good ;  and  it  certainly  does  some  harm.  It  er.her  interest*  the 
public  not  at  all,  or  intcrcsis  them  only  by  appealing  to  a  silly  curiosity 
Ami  it  b  unfair  in  nan  whoj  i.ivcr  having  courted  publicity,  suddenly 
Bad  it  tbtUII  upon  them. 
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;0IUu9  French  literature  is  rich  in  works  on  Roman  history.  Tin*  passion 
of  the  French  people  for  military  glory,  tln.-ir  worship  of  success,  their 
inclitotion.  for  rhetorical  display,  give  them,  perhaps,  a  special  interest 

icing  the  career  of  the  great  conquering  nation  of  antiquity,  the 
founders  of  the  mightiest  of  empire.*,  nasi  eXtOfliVe  in  its  n\rny,  root* 
enduring  in  its  ultimate  effect".  rTHhin  the  last  twenty  years  there  have 
appeared  the  monographs  of  Prosper  Mi-rinu'-e  OH  tie  Sncial  war  and  the 
Conspiracy  of  Catiline  ;  clear,  shrewd,  and  accurate,  and  disfigured  hy 
none  of  the  straining  for  effect  which  is  the  bane  of  bo  much  French 
writing : — the  brief  and  rapid  resume"  of  Roman  history  by  Michelet,  quite 
as  spiritcii.  LOtt  M  wMtn  leal   M  Ml  later   Writing*.  OS  BiNQJf  Other 

•  •«: — die  Roman  history  of  Duruy,  which,  with  n  few  • 
tallsins  and  other  sins  against  wliat  Wj  should  call  good  tn.-.ti-,  ia  really 
a  consummate  model  of  a  compact  and  full  epitome  ! — the  very  elaborat 
and  deeply  learned  work  of  Champagny  on  the  dinars,  warped  unfor- 
tunately to  a  theory,  and  resolutely  presenting  to  ua  the  dark  side,  nnd 
nothing  but  the  dark  aide,  of  an  age  and  a  people  which  dSNTTt  to  bo 
itgardcd  on  every  »i  I  every  light  that  history  and  philosophy  MB 

<i;  i       tl.  in, — as  a  complement  and  counterpart  to  the  Cajsnrs  Of 
Champagiiy,  the  "  Tacitus  and  hi*  Age  "  of  Dubois-Guehnn,  whoso  theory 
ia  precisely  the  opposite  of  Chnmpngny'a,  and  shvib,  with   equal   lean 
and  with  eloquence  only  a  little  inferior,  a  gleam  of  rose-colour  over  every 
and  every  incident  of  the  period : — again,  the   light  and  graceful 

bus  to  which  Ampere  has  given  the  title  of  a  "  History  of  iho  Romans 
at  Home,"  in  which  the  existing  monuments  of  the  ancient  city  are  made 
to  tell,  as  it  wi  i  iwn  story,  not  without  many  a  touch  of  in 

political  innuendo:— the  "Soman  Bmpernn"  of  Zcller,  an  ew»y,  if  not  so 

:int  and  fascinating  as  some,  morn  sound,  perhaps,  and  solid  than  any 
»/f  these : — lastly,   the   valuable    "  Picture  uf  the  Roman  Empire  " 
which  Am/dec  Thierry  has  eiowned  the  series  of  histories  in  which  he 
lias  more  particularly  traced  the  connection  of  the  Romans  with  I 
From  this  work,  which  is  n  short  sketch  of  principles  nnd  results,  the 
English  reader  will  collect  a  clearer  idea  of  the  working  of  the  &DD 
character  than  from  many  complete  and  regular  narratives. 

Such,  At  least,  if  the  aerie*  of  work*  upon  this  immortal  theme  which 
recur  to  our  recollection  when  Invited  to  consider  a  new  account  of  the 
greatest  epoch  of  Roman  history,  introduced  by  ».  n  ..  w  of  the 

earlier  career  of  the  Roman  people.     The  X  the  Fit  neh,  whose 

long-announced  and  much-expected  life  of  Julius  Cesar  is  now  nt  last 
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before  u«,  «an  hardly  have  di*oovcrc»-l  a  blank  to  fill  up  in  the  1m 
of  work*  shore  referred  to,  though  stieh  i«  commonly  the  excuse  of  a  nrw 
author  when  he  venture*  into  the  field  witli  hia  contribution  to  the  Mock  of 
our  knowledge,  lie  U  more  generally  impelled  really  by  a,  special  impute, 
hy  n  special  attraction  to  his  subject,  by  a  personal  conviction  that  bs  hat 
something  of  his  own  to  say,  and  a  mission  to  go  and  say  it.  Tbe 
Emperor  does  not  pretend  to  tell  us  what  we  did  9K  know  before.  The 
facts  of  his  immediate  subject  lie  in  a  comparatively  narrow  compost,  and 
have  been  marshalled  before  na  in  thc-ir  order  by  all  hi*  predecessors  ia 
succession;  nor  does  lie  profess  to  combine  these  clearly,  more  graphi- 
cally  than  others :  but  ha  tells  us  plainly  that  he  has  a  theory  to  iUoe- 
trate,  and  he  suggests  to  us  iu  nhnost  every  page  that  he  hna  ■  purpose 
advuncc. 

The  theory  which  the  new  life  of  C«sar  is  intended  to  illustrate 
indicated  more  or  less  distinctly  in  various  passages  in  the  body  of  the 
work;  yet  the  preface  is  evidently  put  forward  with  a  view  of  explaining 
it  deliberately  at  the  outlet. 

"  Historic  truth  ought  to  be  no  leas  sacred  than  religion.  If  the  pre- 
cepts of  faith  raise  our  soul  above  the  interests  of  this  world,  the  lessons  of 
iy,  in  their  tiun,  inspire;  us  with  the  love  of  tho  beautiful  and  tht 
and  die  hatred  of  whatever  presents  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of 
humanity.  These  lessons,  to  be  profitable,  require  certain  conditions.  It 
is  necessary  that  the  facta  be  produced  with  vigorous  exactness,  that  the 
changes,  political  or  social,  be  analysed  philosophically,  that  the  excitug 
interest  of  the  details  of  the  lives  of  public  men  should  not  divert  attention 
from  the  politicnl  part  they  played,  or  cause  us  to  forget  their  providatticl 

mitaim Let  us  take  it  for  granted  that  a  great  effect  is  always 

due  to  a  great  cause,  and  not  to  a  small  one ;  in  other  words,  nn  accident 
insignilii-.-int  in  appearance  never  lends  to  important  results  without  a  pre- 
existing cause,  which  has  permitted  this  slight  accident  to  produce  a  grsat 

I If,  during  nearly  a  thousand  years,  the  Romans  always 

enmc  triumphant  out  of  the  severest  trials  and  greatest  perils,  it  is  beoMBC 
there  existed  a  general  enusu  which  made  them  always  superior  to  their 
enemies,  and  which  did  not  permit  partial  defeats  and  misfortunes  to  entail 
the  fall  of  the  empire.  [f  the  Romans,  after  giving  an  example  to  tbe 
world  of  a  people,  constituting  itself  and  growing  great  by  liberty,  seemed, 
Ctasar,  to  throw  themselves  blindly  into  slavery,  it  is  because  there 
existed  a  general  reason  which,  by  falnlili/,  prevented  the  Republic  from 
n  turning  to  the  purity  of  its  ancient  institutiona." 

We  have  marked  in  italics  the  two  passages  which  seem  here  to  con- 
tradict each  other,  and  to  vitiate  the  whole  of  this  reasoning.  It  is  uolli*? 
new  to  trace  the  revolutions  of  empires  to  tbe  agency  of  a  Providence  ahicli 
directs  them  for  it;  c  wn  *  Em  and  beneficent  ends  j  it  is  nothing  new  to 
disregard  ah  the  moral  evidence  of  providential  design  in  the  coodnetef 
human  affairs, and  refer thdrisraei  to  a  blind  Destiny  or  Fortune;  it  it  not 
altogether  unheard  of  even  nmong  writers  of  repute  And   pretenden  It 
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philosophy  and  logic,  to  jttmbts  111*  <>'■"  thtOrtM  togotftfty  and  so  ring  the 
change*  alternately,  from  mere-  caprice  or  carelessness,  or  for  the  indul- 
gence of  a  rhetorical  fancy,  upon  both  the  one*  ami  the  other,  to  confound 
Moridfloco  with  Fate!  God  will  This  is  precisely  what  the  pool 

Luentj  ha*   (klM    iO   introducing    the   10106    mbjeOt — Ibfl    anrr.'iliv'   ill"  ilnj 
(ill   of  in'    Roman    commonwealth.      The   poet   was  a   disciple   of 
Stoic  philosophy  :  lnw:is  nephew  and   pupil  of  a  gTeat  master  of  that 
school  of  thought;    hi'  was  versed   in   the   logic  of  the  dcchiimers,  and  bit 
mind  rim  stored  uitji  nil  the  I  of  their  figures  and  ill' 

Ho  was  a  man  of  genius,  an  enthusiast,  a  fanatic,  a  great  rhetorician  if  not 
a  great  poet ;  hut  be  never  bSN  Sm  character  of  a  great  reasoncr;  and  of 
tho  causes  lie  assigned  for  the  terrible  Devolution  wbJob  be  undertake*  to 
describe  in  immortal  Terse,  the  Brat  i9  precisely  tho  aamc  confution  of  fate 
and  providence  that  is  here  repeated  to  ua : — 

loririA  /ntorum  series,  »uminiftju<*  ntgatuut 
Starr  'llu.  niaioqpa  graves  sub  pondem  lapsus, 
Set  -,r  Itomn  Etnw 

It  was  Uio  net  of  destiny,  a  hard  and  hapless  law  of  which  no  account 
an  b«  require!,  ilfcrs  not  anything  to  grow  too  great  upon  earth  ; 

destiny  which,  by  and  by,  "ill  destroy  tho  whole,   world,  and 
reduce  agan  to  ontoa,     Then  follows — 

In  so  m.iirnii  ruunr  :  talis  hnnc.  jiuhiiwj  rchut 
Crescendi  iwsuere  modum. 

Dentiny  is  here  transformed  into  deity,  fnte  has  MMBMd  the  name  of  pro- 
vidence ;  and  this  providence  lapses  again,  in  the  DtXt  line,  into  a  capricious 

i  tak<    eapJtofa]  plsaran  la  llrttartiag  busta power itao)( 

and  will  not  sufiVr  so  sweet  an  enjoyment  to  fill  to  tho  lot  of  mortals:— 

Nee  i^-ntihim  11IIU 
Commatdnt  in  popolum  terras  jie-lnfjiqu-o  potcntcm 

Jrj>  ri  mii  f   i  tuna   •iiuiii. 

The  poet  has  Ixaitowed  upon   his  thesis  •onic  rhetorical  embellishment, 
i   is  lacking  to  the  severe  prose  of  our  philosophical  historian;  but 
tho  confusion  between  fate  and  providence  is  the  same  in  both. 

When  the  preface  proceeds  to  illustrate;  this  theory  by  particular 
example*,  the  purpose  of  the  work  that  is  to  follow  is  immediately 
revealed.  "  The  preceding  rcinail,-  sullinently  explain  tin-  aim  I  have 
in  view  in  writing  this  history.  This  aim  is  to  prove  All  when  Provi- 
dence raises  up  neb  HMD  as  Conor,  CbarloaiOgna,  and  Napoleon,  it  is  to 
trace  out  to  peoples  tho  path  tht  y  ought  to  follow  ;  to  Ramp  with  tin-  teal 
of  their  genius  a  new  era;  and  to  accomplish  in  a  few  years  the  labour  of 
centuries.  Happy  the  people*  who  comprehend  and  follow  them  I  woe  to 
those  who  misunderstand  and  combat  them  I  They  do  as  the  Jews  did  who 
I  ii-ir  Messiah;  they  are  blind  and  culpable  :  blind,  for  they  do 
Bet  ate  the  impotence  of  their  efforts  to  suspend  the  definitive  triumph  of 
good  ;  culpwble,  for  tli.y  oulj  .  by  hnpedfflg  its  prompt  and 

I  application." 
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If  we  paused  to  criticise  tbo  reasoning  of  this  passage  in  which 
introduction  of  the  sacred  nunc  seems  wholly  irrelevant,  as  well 
aive,  at  lease  to  the  taste  of  English  readers,  we  might  perhaps  sale  hew, 
in  any  case,  the  blind  can  lie  culpable  for  their  blindness.  Of  thoa*  «ho 
crucified  the  Messiah  it  was  distinctly  said,  "  Not  seeing,  they  did  not  are" 
shut  thsir  eye*  wilfully  to  facta  which  wore  {intent  to  then,  and, 
lore,  their  sin  remain'  d  ;  hut  if  the  providendp  mission  of  the  gnat 
human  triumvirate  wa»  so  equally  patent  and  palpable,  the  culpability  of 
their  opponents  should  lie  inferred,  not  from  their  being,  as  Uta  writer 
hero  says,  blind,  but  from  their  refusing  to  sec  what  was  so  plain!; 
obtruded  upon  them. 

Nor  don  the  Wilftwifflll  of  thought  end  hen*.  If  Caesar  and 
magne  und  Napoleon  were  really  raised  up  by  n  manifest 
to  effect  certain  ends  which  it  was  culpable  in  their  contomj 
ignore,  at  what  period  in  their  respective  careers  was  this  revelation  ar 
made?  Wore  the  Romans  bound  to  recognize  the  mission  of  Cesar 
from  tbo  moment  that  ha  defied  the  dictator,  or  restored  the  trophic*  of 
Marina  ?  Were  the  Saxons  blind  in  disregarding  the  intimation  cocvejei 
by  their  bloodstained  fields  and  smoking  Tillages  of  the  mission  of  Charle- 
magne to  establish  ahedraron  tasaVsitatl  Was  the  appointed  overthrow 
of  feudalism,  and  the  new  dispensej  he  civil  code,  foreshadowed  to 

every  plain  man's  conviction  by  Napoleon's  victory  at  Marengo,  or  bis 
repulse  befbrt  Acre? 

led  truth  that  the  author  of  the  coop  d'etat » 
the  mo  flatty!   ''"'   " ' '"■'  '""'   tusfclwa  t lie  common  lot  of  un*ue- 

r, --h.il  i « - 1  j  t  - 1 . .  ;it  Btmbtirg  Off  Bon  uld  mankind  Mtaud  convicted 

of  culpable  blindneaa  in  hi  deseed  in  hi*  execu' 

Tbo  confusion  of  thought  nt  which  we  here  glance  for  n  moaast 
Mm-  indeed  to  he  characteristic,  of  the  work  generally.  But  il  SO 
a  purpose,  and  may  not  bo  wholly  unconscious.  The  purpose  o{  tlui 
remarkable  book— for  such  wiili  many  literary  and  moral  defects  it 
Undoubtedly  is — is  to  explain  and  defend  the  career  of  the  two  Napokfla* 
and  more  especially  of  the  later  one,  by  its  suggested  analogy  with  that  erf 
Julius  Cesar.  From  the  moment  that  the  present  Emperor  of  the  French 
preferred  his  claim  to  snjjn  •  his  descent  from  his  imperial 

uncle,    ll nuked    similarity    of  his    position   to   that   of  Octnviu*,  uw 

in  |iliew  of  the  grunt  Julius,  and   !  il  fortunes,  arrested  universal 

attention.  That  it  was  paramount  in  Louis  Napoleon'*  owu  consideration 
we  can  have  no  doubt.  The  title  of  Saviooi  of  Society  with  which 
Ihittcrers  greeted  him,  and  to  which  ho  so  complacently  listened,  was  thr 
direct  application  to  liirn  of  the  tribute  of  irrateful  enthusiasm  whidi  thf 
licinans  lavished  apOD  tin-  protector  of  the  N  Date,  the  people,  and  thecals 
of  Home,  A  change,  however,  has  come  over  the  dream  of  the  or* 
ins.  The  obstinate  refusal  of  the  Virgils  and  the  Livys,  the 
Lamartines  ami  the  Thiers'  of  the  restored  em]  Ire,  to  embellish  the  cdart 
of  their  eXpeCtanl  sovereign,  Lib  persuaded  him  perhaps  that  it  is  k 


Anticipate  a  revival  under  bit  patronage  of  tho  characteristic  glories  of  an 
Augustan  age;  while  nt  the  Mine  time  the  military  renown  which  he  hat 
legitimately  aequired  by  the  successes  gained  "  under  hi*  auspice*  '  fa 
Mexico  and  the  Crimea,  and  under  his  direct  commits  I  in  Italy,  hare 
Uught  him,  as  we  imagine,  to  look  -with  sonic  diadaia  on  the  prti 
whose  genius  was  eminently  peaceful,  and  whose  personal  courage  was 
dubious.  Accordingry,  it  is  pretty  clear  from  the  book  before  ua  that  the 
Emperor  wishes  us  to  regard  him  as  the  analogue  in  modern  history  not 
so  much  of  Octavius  a*  of  Jtiliua  Csewir  himself.  He  intrudes  himself 
into  the  place  which  was  before  supposed  to  he  aaored  to  the  fir- 
him  whom  we  Md  to  call  the  Great  Napoleon.  We  hire  |  rttifittd  to 
us  a  sort  of  dissolving  view,  in  which  the  person  of  the  founder  of  the 
dynasty  is  insensibly  displaced  by  that  of  hia  successor,  like  those 
niou*  transformations  of  statuary  which  wo  witnessed  thi^  .i 
the  magic  halls  of  the  Polytechnic.  Not,  however,  that  the  first  Napoleon 
is  to  be  altogether  obliterated  and  extiiiyuishcw  by  tin  mbttltQtioi]  of  hi* 
ancceesor  in  hia  room.  Roman  history  has  fortunately  provided  ub  with 
another  analogue  for  him.  Julius  Gtrsar,  too,  had  an  uncle,  and  that 
uncle  was  no  lese  than  the  great  warrior,  Cains  Marius,  the  vnui| 
«(  the  nuthlen  Jngurtlio,  the  saviour  of  Rome  from  tin-  rimbii  tad  lite 
Teutons  ;  the  mler  of  the  republic  through  seven  CO&BQl&bipli  ■rftho&l 
the  name,  but  with  all  the  power  of  a  king  or  a  dictator;  the  itsscrtor 
en*  great  democratic  principles,  and  ojipuguer  of  nttrfofn  privileges,  tin; 
ioBUgurator  of  a  new  era  of  popular  sovereignty ;  finally,  we  may  add, 
aa  a  parallel  of  our  own,  the  refugee  of  a  cruel  fnte  and  an  ungrateful 
conspiracy,  who  sought  a  last  nsylum,  "like  Theniisioclcs,"  on  the  shore 
of  "  Carthage."  If  then  the  EmperoT  (Ml  it  his  de»tiny  now  to  put  ofl' 
the  robea  of  Octariu*,  and  assume  the  IW  id  aud  CMMlM  aj  Jnlfa  be  has 
not  left  his  illustrious  uncle  out  in  the  cold,  but  be  provided  him  too 
with  a  prototype  of  adequate  merit  and  distinction.  And  in  so  doing,  he 
learee  the  niche  of  the  more  fortunate  Augustus  to  be  filled  hereafter, 
under  more  auspicious  cirenTii.Moncc.«,  by  a  descendant,  not,  wc  sincerely 
hope,  «  collateral  one,  of  bis  own. 

Of  the  way  in  which  thin  parallel  between  OtMU  nn.l  Napoleon,  the 
elder  or  the  younger,  is  suggested  throughout  this  volume,  many  instance* 
IKTQ  boon  produced  by  the  band  of  reviewers,  under  w.icso  pen  it  DM 
fallen  diiriup  the  last  fortnight   There  is  none  more  pi  m  to  say, 

audacious,    tlinu  the   sxl  ended    portrait   of  the    1. 

not  from  any  one  bust,  w  fri  in  at  j  oomparael)  of  various  buBts 
Mr,  but  from  the  artist's  conception  of  the  nrchetrpsj  Napoleonic 
countenance.      It   is  neither   Ctcsnr   nor   the   elder   Napoleon,   nor   the 
Vounger,   but  seme-thing  of  nil,    DOt  Ulnia. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  a  very  line  figuto,  and  if  em  it  U  actually  realized  in 
the  fletb,  wc  shonld  perhaps  be  ready"  N)  .-Limit  that  those  who  do  not  fall 
down  and  worship  it  are  blind  and  culpable.  At  present,  however,  the 
esthetic  i  o   ua  of  the   N  a,   *o  much  dinner 
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than  any  of  its  historical  incarnation*,  serves  only  to  remind 
the  heroes  whom  we  arc  invited   to  admire,  have   (alien  abort 
celestial  avatar  which  may  yet  bo  expected  to  "  crown  the  ed.' 

It  is  curious  imli  1:   that  my   mini's  vanity    should  a 

him  na  to  make  bin  think,  as  in  this  ease  is  but  too  apparent,  that  Lis 
personal  estimation  is  enhanced  among  his  fellow-men  by  this  coaxed  or 
forced  assimilation  of  himself  to  any  great  man  whatever.  Is  hmnsa 
nature  really  so  frivolous  na  to  be  thus  deluded?  Aro  the  Frenrk 
people  in  particular,  ao  shrewd  in  detecting  absurdities  and  self-deceptiost, 
the  slave*  of  tliU  trifling  pretension  J  Did  Julius  Cssaar  try  to  faasy 
himself, or  to  make  other*  fancy  him,  liki'tMaritu^or  even  like  Alexander? 
No,  It  is  tlie  fact,  and  it  is  to  the  point  to  meat  inn  it,  that  it  was  not  aa 
uncommon  vanity  among  Roman  conquerors  to  assimilate  themselves  to 
the  Macedonian  hero.  LtBCuHtW  tlmught  himself  like  Alexander,  so  did 
Ponipey,  so  did  Crassua.  Even  Augustus,  it  M  and,  was  not  indisposed 
to  the  flattery  of  those  who  likened  bim  to  the  champion  of  Western 
civilization  in  the  hoe  sf  Orieata]  decrvpitudc.  But  Ceaar  nerer.  In 
the  perfect  simplicity  and  absence  of  Bclf-consciooaacss,  which  seems  mora 
perhaps  tlian  any other quality, to  raise  him  above  other  heroes  Of  history, 
Cesar  thought  very  little  of  himself,  and  least  of  all  in  comparison  niti 
any  one  else.  Once  indeed,  it  is  Bab  'Uled  himself  with  Alexander, 

I  it  was  brought  to  bia  mind  at  how  early  an  age  the  Macedonian  bad 
established  his  glory,  and  that  he  himself,  then  mature  in  years,  had  as  vrl 
done  nothing — neither  served  a  consulship,  nor  governed  a  province,  n*r 
commanded  an  army.     He  contrasted,  he  did  not  compare  himself.     Even 
Augustus,  who  had,    no    doubt,    many   vanities    and    weaknesses,  nerer 
dreamed  of  comparing  himself  with  Canuir.     He,   too,  looked  to  himself 
and  relied  on  his  own  resources ;  he  looked  forward  to  what  he  should  do 
himself,  not  bnokvvard  to  what  another  had  done  before  him  ;  he  drc»  his 
inspiration,  and  the  word  is  hardly  too  strong  for  the  impulse  to  adminis- 
tration and  construction  which  animated  him,  from  his  personal  examination 
of  society  around  him,  and  accordingly  he  left  a  name,  widely  different  is 
the  ideas  it  raises  in  us  from  that  of  Cicaar,  but  not  leas  suggestive  lata 
Cottar's,  of  an  era  in  human  history. 

When  a  book  is  put  before  us  written  by  a  personage  ao  prominent 
iu  the  drama  <<  hie,  and  about  whose  moral  and  intellectual  cha- 
racteristics we  are  naturally  so  curious,  the  first  reflections  which  cc*" 
to  us  will,  of  course,  refer  to  the  author  personally.  But  we  will  not 
:  nii<  c  ourselves  to  be  diverted  any  longer  from  glancing  at  least — ahica 
is  all  WB  propose  at  present — at  the  literary  pretensions  of  a  history 
nhidi,  notwithstanding  the  peculiar  circumstances  attending  its  publi- 
cation, claims  to  be  judged  primarily  on  purely  literary  grounds.  L<< 
ii..  pal  tin'  aoipCrOf  aside,  arid  regard  merely  the  author;   let  ua  sheathe 

mord  and  -"il  tbe  sceptre,  and  look  simply  at  the  book.    Wc  say 

at  oik ■■    thai    lh«  WOtkfSa  an   indication  of  intellectual    power,    is  a  very 
remarkable  one.     We  do  not  say  that  the  History  is  a  good  one.    The 
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cr.--it.--r  j  hi  t  of  tlio  volume  before  us  is  devoted  to  a  succinct  history 
of  Home  down  to  the  era  of  Julius  Qatar ;  the  luttcr  part  commences  the 
biography  of  tin'  Ihtu,  but  does  not  carry  it  beyond  tho  period  of  Ctesar's 
consulship,  or  the  early  years  of  his  yet  incomplete  SSd  undet4rmiilfid 
career.     We  do  not  say  that  the  history  is  a  good  one.    In  the  first  place, 

tit  is  utterly,  wc  had  almost  laid  Mb  nmtinusly,  uncritical.  Except  on  one 
or  two  points  of  very  litii'j  importance,  auch  a-,  the  settling  of  a  date,  there 
i*  no  attempt  to  weigh  conflicting  evidence,  to  eliminate  had  or  dubious 
authority,  to  divino  the  truth  of  facts  from  the  fragmentary  hints  which 
the  wreck  of  i  left  u>  us.     There  iano  nppcaranco  of  acquaintance 

even  with  the  sources  of  doubt  and  suspicion  nhcna  the  whole  of  tho 
earlier  and  much  even  of  lata!  Roman  hi.-itory  which  have  been  opened  to 
us  by  the  acutcness  nnd  criticism  of  modem  inquirers.  Niobuhr  fig»jros 
iu  these  pagea  as  a  "  learned  Gcnn.-in,"  almig  with  Dnunann,  both  learned, 
no  doubt,  but  their  respective  learning  bearing  us  much  relation  ns  that 
of  Msieanlny  nnd  Sir  C'ornewall  Lewis,  Of  this  lost  "learned  English- 
man,"  who  thought  as  deeply  as  he  read,  and  of  the  questions  he  has  raised 
regarding  the  credibility  of  Roman  history  for  the  fir»t  kbits  or  four 
centuries  it  protends  to  illustrate — questions  which  uo  historian  of  Rome 
Las  henceforth  a  right  to  pass  over — the  writer  seems  altogether  uncon- 
M  tnmsen,  who  also  figures  as  a  "learned  German,"  should  havc- 
taught  a  later  wrfti  r  on   these  subjects  either  to  omit  the  early  history, 

(and  especially  tluit  of  the  so-called  "  regal  period,"  altogether,  or  to  prod 
his  reasons  for  venturing  to  treat  it  at  all.  Can  it  be,  wc  are  tempted  to 
ask,  that  there  was  a  parallel  to  bo  suggested,  which  the  author  could  not 
prevail  upon  himself  to  discard;  a  parallel  between  the  regal,  the 
republican,  nnd  the  imperial  periods  of  Rome  nnd  those  of  France  1  Was 
it  necessary  for  his  theory  to  show  from  the  presumed  cxnmplo  of  the 
ancient  commonwealth,  that  the  old  French  monarchy  hnd  its  mission  and 
its  destiny;  that  in  the  fulness  of  lime,  progress,  ami  society  demand  d  the. 
substitution  for  it  of  a  republic,  and  that  the  republic  was  "  fated  by 
Providence"  to  give  wny  in  due  season  to  that  which,  in  both  cases,  WIS. 
to  be  the  crown  and  Jlowor  of  civilization,  the  empire  ?  "  Rebus  hutnanis 
beat  qutdam  orbits"  said  the  fatalist  Tacitus  ;  and  in  this  instance,  as  in 
so  many  other*,  the  imperial  author  of  this  history  embraces  tho  same 
conclusion,  and  is  at  pains  to  show  us  the  wheel   in  operation,  whether  it 

»or  *lide*  or  jumps  in  iu  progress. 
Again,  in  the  political  remarks  which  are  btra  and  there  intcrspei 
with   the    narrative,   the  political  moral  \sith  which  a  chapter  is  generally 
tagged,  there  is  sometimes  a  want  ol   logical  CODMOJUanoa  which  ia  almost 
mortifying.     In  chapter  iv,  of  the  lirat  book,  under  the  title  of  "  Mediter- 
ranean prosperity"  wo  are  presented  with  a   survey   of  the   material 
prosperity  and  resources  of  the  countries  around,  and  the  islands  within 
the   basin  of  the  great  inland  sea  which  was  the  centre  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  world.     Such  a  survey  deserved  to  hold  a  prominent 
in  any    history   of   Rome  |    and  Arnold,   if  wc  remember  right,   in  his 
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biography  of  Augustus,  had  given  a  more  genera)  and  a  more  graphical 

h  of  tlic  satin-   subject.     Napoleon  goes  into  it  more  particnltilv, 

enumerating  tlic  cities,  specifying  the  products,  estimating  the   milhaiy 

und  naval  resourced,  gauging  the  commercial  advantages  of  every  country 

lynoion.  without,  we  must  add,  any  discrimination  of  the  writes 
of  various  ages  and  Tarious  degrees  of  authority  from  whom  ho  derirei 
his  information.  Carthago  and  Egypt  in  the  south,  Spain  in  the  wort, 
Italy  and  Grew*  northward,  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  eastward,  pass  in 
review  before  him,  and  in  every  quarter  he  notes  undoubted  sign  of 
human  energy  and  progress,  whether  indicated  by  Josophu*  or  Strabo, 
by  Pausanias  or  Dionyslus  of  ITalicurnasaiu. 

Tlic  natural  reflection,  aa  it  seems,  from  thi*  BUrrey,  nnd  the  obser- 
vation of  the  decline,  moro  or  less  marked,  in  the  prosp.  v-»ry  one  nf 
these  countries,  compared  with  other  ibern  of  the  human 
I -,  would  he,  that  the  great  concerns  and  interests  of  the  world  are 
now  carried  on  a  vast  and  a  distant  theatre,  not  on  an  inland  sen,  however 
large,  hut  ou  the  occnu  that  surrounds  the  continents;  that,  u  the  wnii 
tills  up  with  p< ;  Hi  business  becomea,  and  will  continue  to  beeoaae, 
more  and  more  world-wide  and  universal.  The  globe  ll  nside 
out  ;  llic  activity  of  the  world  is  netted  on  its  outer  margins,  not  is 
its  interior  basins.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  shore*  of  Carthage  and 
i !  Bfsn n  v.  ill  ever  again  be  the  scene  of  such  commercial  intercourse  as 
•  niaht  d  them  in  the  early  period  of  Greek  at  Bat 
tlic.  eye  of  the  Emperor  glances  from  the  southern,  tin-  western,  the 
northern  i-lmica  of  the  great  French  lake,  and  fast*'!  ...eastern; 
beholda  there  certain  very  patent  signs  of  decay  and  decrepitude,  and 
exclaims, — "  The  remembrance  of  Mich  greatness  inspires  a  rcry  nature! 
wish,  namely,  that  henceforth  the  n  ma,  m 
longer  prevent  the  East  from  shaking  oif  the  dust  of  twenty  centuries,  aad 
from  being  born  again  to  life  and  civilization  !  "  The  jealousy  of  the  Gnat 
Power* !  As  if  a  decline  which  haa  dated  from  about  fifteen  huadrei 
years  ago  was  to  he  attributed  to  the  modern  theory  of  the  balance  of 
power  two  centuries  old  I  Surely  this  is  the  vapid  and  aimless  remsri 
of  n  tired  schoolmaster  on  shutting  his  class-book  for  the  day !  And  yet, 
:n  i In   mouth  of  tlic  master  of  thirty  legions,  it  may  indicate  a  policy  and 

i 

Nevertheless  the  book  is  a  remarkable  one.     It  gives  evidence  of  keg 
and  patient  study,  of  comprehensive  gi  ml,  persevering  research, 

ateadineas  of  aim.  There  is  no  trace,  as  fnr  as  we  can  judge,  of  so? 
special  cramming  for  the  purpose.  It  bean,  we  think,  unmistakahb 
tokens  of  being  the  genome  work  of  the  nuthor  whose  name  it  bear*-' 
Ik-jus,  ftt  least,  in  the  preface,  tor  the  Dl  |  rbapa,  does  not 

■Bow  it  to  appear  on  the  title-page,     Tt  pnetUfj  no  appearance  of  befag 
oomptled  from  the  hints  of  friendly  profeajora,  or  the  collections  of  hind 
it    In-trays  no  imitation  of,  or  competition  with,   any  rival 
ijiliir.     It   suggests  the  working  of  tin-  mere  scientific 
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of  Italy,  miter  than  of  the  lu-i lli:n.i.  i!  LOS  of  franco.      The 

au:h  r  imposes  a  strict   rrstraiut   upon   bin  If  no  pic- 

torial effects,  indulges  in  no  general  views  and  wide  speculations, 
marshals  his  focts  in  close  array,  fan  tea  page  after  page  to  statistical 
details,  rejoices  in  tracing  the  development  of  the  Roman  power  in  the 
name*  and  situation  of  the  colonies,  in  tin*  distribution  of  Us  fbroi 
Uic  increasing  numbers  of  its  population  returns.  The  history  might 
lmre  boon  modelled  on  the  aothor1!  ooaxreptian  oi  the  BatioDaziom 
Imperii,  tin  Imperial  calendar  which  Augustus  elaborated  with  his  own 
hand,  and  bequeathed  a*  a  heirloom  to  his  successors.  The  style  is  grave, 
compact,  transparent,  not  unlike  the  style  of  Cteaar  himself  in  his  Com- 
tiuntaria.  It  is  the  style  of  a  man  who  feels  himself  superior  to  the  pett 
vanity  of  the  rhetorician,  whose  aim  it  i»  to  instruct  his  render,  but  who 
does  oot  condescend  to  entertain  him.  It  [■  lint  style  of  a  monumental 
inscription,  mid  seems  to  challenge  the  regard,  not  of  oontempoi 
of  a  lale  posterity.  If  such  ideas  as  these  have  been  in  the  Emperor** 
.  we  think  that  he  has  not  been  unsuccessful  in  giving  effect  to  his 
conception  of  the  place  in  literature-  which  is  appropriate  to  bis  positi"ii 
in  politic!. 

It  is  not  till  we  have  gone  through  two-thirds  of  the  volume  that  we 
arrive  at  the  hero  himself.  The  history  of  Rome  has  been  mnde  to  lead 
up  |o  him.  The  constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  has  been  carried 
through  centuries  of  conquests,  shaded  by  occasional  defeats,  and  tin 
fruit  of  corruption  and  decay  has  Urn  traced  to  seeds  sown  under  till 
king*,  and  germinating,  in  their  healthiest  vigour,  under  the  Republic. 
But  Roman  civilization  has  become  over-ripe,  tin  law  of  its  development 
has  been  aecompliibod.    Hie  bV  public  ha*  become  impossible.    [tisttOM 

to  inaugurate  the  Empire.  In  this  conclusion  we  are  fully  dinposed  to 
agree.  But  the  present  volume  carries  the  life  of  Cesar  no  iartl  >< 
his  consulship,  through  the  first  stages  only  of  his  attack  on  the  ruling 
aristocracy.  His  views  and  plans  are  hardly  yet  patent  to  the  general 
observer.  It  is  easy  to  over-estimate  ihc  defiuitcnt-j*  of  his  aims  at  this 
early  period  ;  and  the  author  seems,  perhaps,  inclined  to  over-estimate 
it.  But  we  cannot  speak  conclusively  on  this  point  till  the  later  volumes 
of  the  work  are  before  us;  and  it  will  be  more  interesting  to  the 
reader,  and  more  respectful  to  its  illustrious  author,  to  defer 
remarks  on  Cesar's  policy,  and  on  the  view  he  takes  of  it,  togetln D 

comparison  ho  suggests  between  it  and  his  own,  till  the  whole  is 
completed. 
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Is  the  winter  of  1830-31,  the  British  Catholics  were  represented  at  Rome 
by  Cardinal  WrlJ,  of  tho  vTaMa  <•(  Luiworth  Ca*tlc.  Ilin  BminencftVM 
an  English  country  pent Imta,  Of  tin?  simplest  manners,  of  no  literary 
pretensions,  of  libeml  politics*,  os  were  Indeed  all  hi*  Catholic  countrymen 
in  those  days,  and  delighting  to  do  the  honour*  of  the  Eternal  City  to  penont 
in  any  way  connect. 'd  with  his  family  ami  home.  It  waa  to  an  intimscy 
of  Ail  kiml  ili.n.  1  was  indebted  Ibr  my  introduction  to  the  CaQaga 
Tnglttt,  at  that  tune   presided   w  dbmb»     Among  die 

undents  andet  ail  '-.are  win  a  young  cousin  of  the  name  of  Maoarthy,  with 
whom  1  soon  formed  a  lasting  friendship,  and  thus  I  was  hronght  into 
frequent  relations  with  tho  Hector  of  the  College.  These  two  mca, 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  Catholic  Archbishop  of  WettminsU  i.  a 
Macarthy,  Governor  of  Ceylon,  have  passed  away  within  a  few  months  of 
each  other,  the  younger  going  lir»t;  tun  having  done,  in  hi*  separate 
walk  (tf  ULfl  l|  1  Juit  vvhiili  i-.  a  mania  Bnt  duty — to  use  the  talents  girea  to 
hia  charge  for  what  ho  believes  to  be  a  right  purpose  and  honestly  to  w» 
the  respect  and  regard  of  mankiml. 

There  wns  then  in  the  English  College  the  fresh  recollection  of  toe 

grateful  jnl-ilci-  that  had    been  held  to  celebrate   the    political  einaocipa- 

!'   (he  Catholics  of  Great  Britain  by   th(   .  ;  and  frequent 

sacrifice*   of  tii e    Liberal    party    in    Parliament  ;    and  Dr.    Wiseman  t» 

ittl  little  good-will  hy  tin  mo  van  ntn  content  to  hose  tec 

mil  and  temporal  government  of  the  world  cm  ■  relation  of  »l»oIui>: 

nfy    and   obedience.     He   had    withdrawn,   hia    pupil-    J',  ,m 

attenfTertftfl  OO  (fee  leetnre*  at  the  Jesuit  College  ;  and  it  was  rumoured  ihxt 

Papa  Gregory  had  by  o>  maintained  the  i 

had  been  manifested  towards  him  by  Tope  Leo,  his  fast  friend  and 
patron.     However  that  might,  be,  Dr.  Wiseman  pursued  an  iadepaa 

course  of  action,  and  impressed  on  nil  who  t  in  the  mote  intitule 

electa  Ol  his  acquaintance,  hia  sincere  desire  to  "reconcile  the  libsrliei  of 
!n<  iiiure  and  science  with  a  respectful  recognition  of  his  ecclcsbuucsl 
position. 

His  life  and  education  had  been  somewhat  cosmopolitan.  Some 
German  translator  of  his  llor<x  Stfriaca  had  described  him  in  one  many 
■yhabled  word  at  the — "From  Mii-Iii-li-f:imiIy-deacended-in-Spain-bora- 
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ii-F.nLdand-cducatcd-in-ltaly-consccratcd  Syrian  scholar;"  but  ha  showed 
M>  bcBnatiOfl  to  mergr  his  British  nationality  in  his  sacerdotal  or 
scholastic  ili. ii.ii  ii  r.  His  eonvi'i.-:itii)ii  run  mainly  on  subjects  of  English 
literature  ;  and  his  greatest  pleasure  was  to  OMfflnB  Wlflj  bit  intellectual 
fellow-countrymen.  Ilr  ciirouraged  those  tastes  and  habits  among  his 
pupil*,  as  far  us  was  oon-«i»tcnt  with  tin;  practices  of  n  Catholic  seminary. 
The  books  which  were  read  aloud,  according  to  conventual  custom,  during 
the  noontide  rep.ist,  were  usually  our  British  classics;  and  1  I 
on  more  than  ono  occasion  of  this  kind,  listening  to  u  novel  of  Walter 
I  <.  Dr.  Coital  wjw  at  thut  time  tin'  rtOtoi  if  thr  Irish  College;  but 
although  I  bars  IWt  the  future  Catholic  Primate  of  Ireland  on  high-days 
in  the  Hall  of  the  Colhgio  In'jhse,  tlicio  was  link-  intercourse  between 
the  two  establishment*,  and  Apparently  "0  close  intimacy  between  the 
beads.  The  two  bodies  always,  walked  MpanAaly  in  processions  at 
great  church  ceremonies;  and  I  nm  not  aware  that  any  of  my  Englxah 
MloW-con  lived  such  n  tribute    of  fervid    ;nln.ir:ition  as 

was  |-:ii  1  in  tbdr  Irish  comrades,  while,  in  their  due  turn,  tiny 
bearing  aloft  tho  Holy  Father  through  the  colonnades  of  St.  Peter's 
at  the  festival  of  CorpuB  Christ!,  when  a  young  English  lady  having 
'•  Oh,  papal  do  look  at  those  handsome  young  priests;  did 
yon  ever  sec  such  Bat  eye*?"  win  dreadfully  shocked  by  tin:  answer  of 
one  of  them,  in  an  tiniiii*iakable  accent — "Thank  yon,  Miss,  for  the 
compliment.'' 

Another  Irish  ecclesiastic,  however,  Dr.  McIIale,  Bishop  of  Kilhiln — 
seemed  more  familiar  with  the  inmates  of  the  Col/ojio  luglue  ;  perbapa 
from  tho  very  contrast  of  his  character  to  that  of  tlie  scholarly  and  cour- 
teous Dr.  Wiseman,  who  used  to  watch  the  various  derm  .n»t  ration* 
of  bis  Hibernian  zeal  with  considerable  interest  and  amuemeaL  Tli.it 
persistent  nationality — which  during  his  long  career  am  Archbishop  of 
Ttutm  hat  not  only  alienated  Dr.  McHiile  fnim  nil  nodal  intercourse  with 
the  representatives  of  Bri  t  in  Ireland,  Imt  which  hos  caused  him 

to  include  in  aM  sweeping  denunciation  the  fiercest  acts  of  old  <  |.jir.:  <r- 
and  the  most  benevolent  efforts  of  modern  legislators — the  'thoron  fa  ' 
Strafford  and  the  gentle  Cat  lisle — had  remained  unaffected  by  the  passive 
political  attitude  which  was  then  the  habll  of  dM  Roman  Court — though 
not  yet  elevated  into  n  doctrine — and  refused  BO  SQIMBUuB  an  lots)  ol 
rights  of  resistance  to  civil  authority.  The  example  of  Poland,  just  I 
succumbing  after  an  heroic  struggle  to  the  colossus  of  the  North,  not  only 
without  the  m tive  sympathy  of  the  Papal  power,  but  with  the  distinct 
injunction  to  her  ecclesiastics  to  submit  humbly  to  tho  schismatic 
conqueror,  was  not  calculated  to  assure  the  indi-penilent  spirit  of  the 
prelate,  who  might   oiiticiputc   :>    |»-ii"<I   wh.-n    Uriti  uJicy 

might  turn  against  tint  Irish  Catholic  Church  even  her  own  spiritual  arms, 
and  coerce  her  to  obedience  by  ultramontane  aid.  A  result  at  thut  time 
by  no  means  improbable :  for  who  then  dreamt  of  the  political  dentiny 
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U  Italy,  which  was  quietly  apf coadring  lo  it*  dm !  Who  dxa 
to  trouble  the  pleasant  10111  — Uri  of  Art  aod  Antiquity,  in  wrack  the 
princes  aod  peoples  between  the  Alps  and  the  aca  reposed,  with  aay 
more  serious  agitation  than  a  commentary  on  Daw*,  the  merits  of  Saab 
Kilomcna,  or  the  respective  clainu  of  tho  autnro  Pasta  and  the  youthful 
Grisi  7  Happy  days  those  for  the  tourist,  whom  no  on*  troubled  about  kit 
ojiinkma  or  his  religion — for  the  archaolegtat,  who  looked  on  Italy  aa  u 
inexhaustible  necropolis,  and  fonnd  it  *o— and  for  tho  ooUcctor,  to  whom 
ntty  da j  noble  poverty  surrendered  treasure*  of  Art  and  curiosities  of 
•y  at  a  moderate  coat,  with  yiallo  atttico  not  exhausted,  and  Conati. 
'tis  undiscovered  ! 

Yet,  although  the  Protestant  riaitors  »f  tho  English  College  *<tx 
perfectly  secure  from  aoy  intrusive  pToeelytisiu,  and  the  only  influence* 
of  Uic  kind  brought  to  bear  were  fair  coutrovervy  when  challenged  and 
Miiiabln  inducements'  to  see  all  that  waa  beat  and  moat  striking  ia 
the  practice  nod  symbolic  action  of  the  Bomao  Church,  there  was  00 
•  lln.'iit  . !'  the  apMW  faMM  attached  to  the  circumstance*  and 
condnct  of  recent  British  convert*.     A  Corniab  baronet,  far  advanced  its 

had  not  only  lately  professed  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  but, 
urgent  desire,  had  been  ordained  &  priest.     Tha  deepest  auxiety  wa« 
..  «»ed  as  to  his  firm  j>erformanco  of  his  mystical  office;  and  it  was 
<1  tlwt  a  more  tliaa  natural  power  of  retentive  memory  was  roucl- 
■  Ii.ni  <u  the  occaaion.     The  son  of  Earl  Spencer,  who  afterwards 
ticcutnc  notorious  its  Brother  Ignatius,  was  at  that  time  a  resident  in  the 
1 1  his  first  MrmOfl  in  the  church  set  apart  for  tlie  serrioasi' 
the  English  Oathollos,  excited  an  intense  interest  among  the  students :  and 
,  too,  tho  success,  though  not  rcry  apparent  to  us  curious  Protestants, 
was  n  subject  of  much  thankfulness.     In  all  *uch  matters  Dr.  Wiseman't 
interest  was  always  aflectionnte  niul  judicious,  and  never  provoked  any 
wnso  of  cxtravngancc  in  lbs  outsiders. 

Soon  nic.   the  Ii.ihIi   Kcvolutioa  of  1830  a  remarkable  company  of 

11  arrived  at  Itome.    The  Abbe  Lamcnnaia,  whose  previous  ami 

iiiiwt<j  career   I   m«y  iissumo  to   be  generally  known,  cams  to  demand 

i'lMii  i'li:iii    ./    St.   Peter   ar  ■  1.0   of  the  ooaryssu 

(inllicmi  king.     His  enterprise  of  opening  the  public  t-ducaiiou  of  Franc* 

I.,  tin'  fret  MBpotMoo  of  the  Church  had  boen  arrested  by  tho  lawj  sal 

liin  young  colleague,  the  Cotnto  <1<    Muifalumbctt,  bad  just  commenocrl 

'■range  and  varied)  public  life  of  detracted  opinion  and  irrccoDcilabk 

In1  .in  aloquant  and  fruitless  defence  of  the  can  'urol 

1  In   Ohmbri  tb  o  ruinarknhlo  mea  were  nccciinpani' 

tni  Abbe  dc  Coux  and  M.  Kio,  now  well-known  throughout  Europe  at 

[Metal   umi    pious"   historian  of  Christian  Art.      Lamcnnei*,  like 

l  hr   W  i  leman,  had  resolved1  Pope  Leo  the  Twelfth's  intellectual  sympathy 

'and  honourable  protection,  and  the  author  of  the  Ettai  mr  rindijfrttt 

known  to  liavo  been  designated  nl  that  time  fot  the  highest  rbgnitks 
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ba  ('■■■  Iba  .vjiirit  dov  pndemSuctad  la  dm  Bonm  Oovrfc 

and  be  and  but  lieutenant*  wire  received  with  more  than  coldness  nod 
disregard.     It  did  not,  perhaps,  become  any  non-C.itlu.lic  to  judgo  the 

§  cause*  of  this  policy.  It  certainly  appeared  to  the  casual  observer  that 
the  dominant  motives  of  the  actors  in  theso  scenes  were  the  diiinclinatiou 
to  quanil  with  tin:  uprcsentativea  of  a  aueccmfiil  rvvolution  in  France, 
and  an  initial  n  01  dread  of  the  large  and  popular  basts  on  whit  fa  ihc  Abbe 
Lamennais  was  content  to  rest  the  authority  and  A  ,.-  Catholic 

Chinch.     It  is,  however,  no  doubt  open  liir  auy  believer  to  discern  in  t ]■  i -> 
repudiation  of  the  future  heretk  tad  rorolttttaikt  a  superior  pre;-' 
of  the  danger  Of  giving  trust  or  favour  to  a  lofty  intelligence  liable  to 
serious  al»  I  too  haughty  to  be  ntcadfoet  in  its  s. 1 

to  any  external  rule.  B«  this  as  it  may,  the  immediate  impression  w.i* 
eminently  disagreenble.     Yon  saw  a  man   who  bad   grown  great  in 

ace  of  the  Church,  now  that  be  bad  pushed  forward  «>ine.  theories, 
which  had  the  acceptance  of  the  more  earnest  Catholics  in  Prance,  with  an 
inconvenient  enthusiasm,  not  only  left  unsupported  in  hi*  struggl. 
regarded  with  aversion.     He  hud  difficulty  in  even  gelling  access  to  the 
Pope;    and  one    day,   when  bo  showed  Ml  IWMlllHlll   on   this 

score,  a  MoMignorr  superciliously  observed  that  the  Abbe  surely  did  not 
come  from  a  country  in  which  bis  order  were  treated  with  espeeh.l  | 
"  You  are  mistaken,  sir,"  said  Latnennais ;   "in  Fiance  no  one  despises  a 
him,  or  they  kill  him." 
To  these  missionaries  of  a  wider  Mini  l>rnv.  i  m  Dr.  Wiseman 

proflered  a  generous  hospitality,  which  WW  thank hilly  received.  Zha 
minute  person  and  phthiaiud  OOMtitUti  ttOl  l  iM'.unaii  did  not  permit  him 
to  take  aiiyim| lOTtanl  part  in  general  society  ;  but  the  charm  and  eamest- 
ueaaof  X  art — so  French  La  bin  emotions  and  so  English  ', 

thoughts— compete  1  with  the  simple,  audacious  spontaneity  of  fa 
colleague  Rio — a  Christian  in  politics  and  an  artist  in  religion — to  make 
the  conreMotion  of  the  decorous  Bentinury  as  bright  and  saloon  d  M  that 
of  t:.  Paris  dtawing-room.     After  the  puhlication  of  the  Afoot* 

tU  Flcmte,  the  breach  between  the  Abbi  I  mii-miata  and  the  Church 
probably  precluded  all  future  inter  O0UXW  between  the  reformer  and  tliu 
ptebtU:  the  host  of  that  table  rose  in  honourable  gradation  to  the 
loftiest  functions  of  bis  profession  ;  and  of  the  gin  -t  I  will  only  record 
what  a  French  artisan  aaid  to  mo  in  1848,  when  I  asked  whether  be 
I  by  chance  when  M.  J.amennais  lodged? — "Dans  cetle  mni«j»— hi 

Put— toot  pTea  du  del." 
_fl     This  Li  not  the  pl.-f.-e  to  praise  or  crtti  i:-.-  the  lectures  on  th< 
..n  between  Science  anil  i  whiih   I   kmddal 

in  in  the  apartments  of  Cardinal  W.li  dloring  the  Lent  of 
i.     Hut  it  ii  well  to  remember  that  at  that  time  the  nubject  was 
paratively  new,  and  the  knowledge  imparted  in  n  great  degree  necessarily 
derived  from  original  sources.  The  matter  was  not  then  contained  in  popular 
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works,  but  had  lo  be  sought  at  first -band.     Aa  the  ideological  ar 
vliicli  the  Bridgwater  Treatises  and  their  successors  had  urged  to  wcariac* 
hud  uot  than  liiuili-ii  i/i  (1  the  public  mind  with  the  connection  between  the 
initio  of  use  of  nntur.il  religion,  so  the  abundant  illut- 

trations  which  SoiiptOM  mnj  derive  from  ethnology,  philology,  so  J 
archaeology  were  then  confined  to  the  learned,  and  had  riot  been  made  the 
staph  -  Essays,  and  I  M<    Thus  these  discourses 

Vtra   most  intereuting  to  all  who  heard  them,  and  though,  perhaps,  the 
wide   range   they   took   created  some   distrust   in    the    perfect  accuracr 
ia  author,  yet  his  acknowledged  tmin«-noe  in  one  portion  of  Orieatai 
philology  fmrlv  PlggTirsd  eba  >  that  ho  would  nut   run  the  risk 

of  careless  aaai  i  owl  edge  in  other  portions  of  las 

work.  He  did  Ml  gift  theea  lectures  to  th"  public  till  after  his  settle- 
ment in  BnghuuL,  and  even  then  with  sonic  hesitation,  as  the  preface 
avers.       In  an  lot   publication  to  a  friend,   lie   wrote:  "  la  s 

moment  of  great  presumption,  I  resolved  to  premise  to  thorn  a  sonnet 
by  way  of  dedication.  I  send  it  for  your  friendly  inspection,  requesting 
■a.  yon  will  suggest  any  nltvmtion,  but  that  you  will  frankly 
klv,  it'  veil  ill  ink  BO,  thai  it  will  not  do.  For  1  am  far  from 
myself  anything  so  great  as  a  poet."     This  was  I  ho  sonnet  :— 

Some  8b  i   for  pearls  to  rrmm  a  mortal  btWW, 

■  bad];  gadaadi  mm  lodnn  Baa  ^lirioo 
Of  fading  beauty  :  ■  i,;ti. 

Learning  f  sachass  that  lay  conoe*le<i  till  now, 
And  BOO)  known  BdeOM  pluck  each  grcenwt  boagh  i 
But  not  to  deck  th«  earthly,  wkfla  Divine 
Meanly  and  maji 

RallglOB.  !  shall  my  liuint>lc  gift  allow. 
Thine-  »•*'  my  childhood's  path-lamp,  aad  tl., 
Of  later  watehinga  hath  but  fed  tho  flat 
WhOs  1. 1  nbrcdd'rio(  lure  «-uU  pl«unn 
»  M>  imaged  tniccrics  around  thy  name. 

Tin-  banner  wean,  in  i«rt  from  ho 
And  pay  my  fealty  to  thy  highest  claim. 

In  a  postscript  he  added,  "  Evan  if  approved,  I  do  not  thick  ihal 
I  shall  have  courage  to  publish  it."  The  friend  thus  appealed  to  nay 
!  thai  llo:  lectures  would  be  quite  as  well  withosl 
tho  "  verse*  dedicatory ; "  and  1  am  net  aware  that  they  liave  ens 
appeared  in  print;  DM  tiny  are  now  not  without  a  touching  interest  <i 
their  own,  not  only  from  the  becoming  diffidence  shown  by  a  man  wh> 
eras  then  lived  among  much  to  encourage  vanity  and  aelf-ooaUeacc, 
bui  from  tlio  simple  sentiment  thoy  express,  and  which  his  whole  life 
illnitnitcd.  It  has  been  slated  that,  shortly  before  his  death,  the  Cardinal 
assembled  the  Chapter  of  his  Church  around  his  bed,  and  expressed  W 
ihem  his  thank  mluc-is  that  he  had  never  been  troubled  by  any  dilSculno 
or  mental  anxiety  in  matters  of  Faith.     These  lectures  convey  prscJsH'y 
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tlut  impression.     If  Science  can  make  itself  useful  and  ancillary  to  Faith, 
■•  ience.       As  Lamennaij  himself  on  o  iw  to,  ■  I.e 
snoudc  materiel  cat  Dieu  mis  en  dmitc:  garc  i*  cclui  qui  ae  laisse  pren 
It  was  wit  h  no  intention  of  leading  a  secluded  or  wholsstic  lit 
Dr.  Wiseman  came  to  England.     He  mixed  freely  fa  1 1 1<  -  faterssti 
aid  I  bare  just  bid  nrj  bind  ou  a  letter  in  wait  : 
describes  bis  attendanoe  at  .1  great  meeting  (be  the  frith  Protestant  ol  1 

.it i I -. , * '   lii  u  1   pity  |1)Q   iiniividiiuls  in  distress,  and  wish 

that  the  triumph  which  is  achieving  cr>uld  be  bought  without  inflicting 
the  slightest  suffering  on  any  human  being,  the  tales  which  were  naiblded 
could  not  but  excite  in  my  mind  n  feeling  of  self-congratulation  and  jojj 
in  thinking  that  I  was,  perhaps,  the  only  one  in  that  itxsembled  multitud.' 

who  saw  therein  a  stroke  of  retributive  justice  for  Injuria!  long  Eoflicted 

under  the  pretence  of  religion.    T  have  just  come  from  Ireland,  remember, 

from    my  first   visit    after    twenty-live  years,   and   1    BBffl  wanned    my 

-tism   nt  my  domestic  hearth,  fa   the   hall  of  my  forefathers,  who 

Buffered  and  died  for  their  religion.     But  I  am  getting  into  Mr.  M 's 

-alia*  King  Cainhyw.V.      Mr.   M.   waa   one  of   the  speakers,  and 
certainly  very  eloquent.  Imi   ranting  and  scenic.'' 

Both   at   Oicott,  where    he   superintended    a   college   founded   in   a 
wholesome  spirit  of  rivalry  to  nopoly  of  Stonyhurst  in   the  edu- 

cation of  the  Catholic  gentry  of  England,  and  in  his  offices  of  Coadjutor 
and  of  Bishop  of  she  London  District,  Dr.  Wiseman   extended  his  soi 

id  his  co-religionists,  and  would  fa  lime  bare  noma  to  be  regarded 

aa  any  other  distijiL-ninhed  man  of  letters.     A  deoOfW  1 
willingly  given    to    him    in    Protestant   houses,   nud   he   was   becoming 
gradually  esteemed    n»   nn    nuthor,    although    naturally   his    books   wen 
received  with  more  favour  and   leas  criticiian  among  those  who  Bjmps> 
'.  with  his  opinions  and  objects  than  by  the  general  reader.     His 
lecnme  agreeable  to  ordinary  PfglWi  taste  ;  the  {0x1 
education  of  his  young  manhood  damaged  the  Ibres  snd  m  the  correct- 
ness of  his  diction,  and  a  certain  natural  taste,  fir  richness  of  form  sad 
colour  encumbered  his  writings  with  su  peril  nous  epithet*  and  imagery. 
These  defects  would  no  doubt  have  been  diminished  by  a  longer  and  more 
frequent  intercourse  with  the               'meted  of  his  countrymen;  hut  in 
the  year  1850  he  returned  to  Home,  with  the  intention,  it  WSJ  reported,  of 
Inking  up  his  abode  there.     I  remember  indeed  Lis  saying  to  Ufl  0 
Mncarthy,  who  was   then  rising  fast  t                   ■  highest  grades  of  tho 
'         ;  al  service.  "  \\  1.  n   ■  on  arc  tired  of  governing  in  nil  parts  of  (hi 
world,  come  and  ri>ii  me  fa  mj  tern  piano  of "  soum  Boman  palace 

which   he  particularly  liked — I  think  it  was  the   Colonna.      But  no 

repose  was  in  store  for  him.    lie  returned  to  England,  the  fb 

Cardinal  that  hail  Stood  on    British  I   ill     1  109   Pole    h 

fixes  of  Smithfield,  with  the  !..■  nth     I  :.■-..  ,:._•  in  bJi  hand, 

the  agent  of  a  bloodless  but  nol  innocui  ni  rOTolod 
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i  he  so-ealled  Papal  Aggression  ha*  yet  to  be  written. 
-nslances  of  tlio  affair  wero  crowded  with  mi  »ap prelum »i  r.  »n  nil  ■ 
There  had  been  much  la  induce  the  belief  on  the  port  of  the  Cathc 
lhat  a  prince  of  the  Koman  Church  and  Court  would  be  receive.)  wit 
ilisfnYour  in  England.     The  GoTernmenl  bad  only  lately  passed  an  Act  of 
Furliarocnt  an:  ip'.omatic  relatione with  Bonoe  ;  and  in  the  debute 

..ird  Eglintoun's  clause,  which  limited  the  election  of  the  Papal  «nw>jr» 
;••  to  laymen,  it  baa  been  di«inctly  atated  in  the  Iiotue  nf 
Lords,  on  the  Liberal  aide,  that  there  would  be  no  objection  to  the  preaeace 
(it  n  Cardinal  in  England.   Again,  the  extent  and  power  "I"  the  High-t 
l»rty    that   had   lately   developed    itself    at   Oxford    was   extravagantly 
iterated  by  the  Catholic*,  both  at  horn-  The  entire!}' 

Intellectual  character  of  the  movement,  and  the  certainty  of  ita  indignant 
rcpulao  tlic  moment  it  carac  into  contact  with  the  habits,  instinct*,  tad 
traditions  of  the  English  people,  were  not  perceptible  to  Dr.  Wiseman, 
whose  recent  lew  years  of  residence  in  his  native  hud  could  not  cecn- 
penaate  fur  «n  early  life  of  foreign  impressions.  How  far  ho  may  stare 
been  enconnp  iprovod  foolinga  of  this  country 

Iholkfau  by  members  of  the  Tructarian   party,  I  hate 
M  means  of  knowing ;  but  with  some  of  them  he  had  friendly  relation', 
mil  he  had  boon  one  of  the  first  of  the  authorities  of  his  Church  to  approach 
:n,  in  with  n  sympathetic  interest,  and  to  iittract  them  to  what  be  beJi 
tin    only  sate  conclusion  by  a  kindly  apprceintir.n  of  their  doubts 

diflov 

Imd    also  had    an    interview    aud   OOW  with  Lord 

Itiusell  before  he  loft  England  for  Italy,  of  which  he  always  spoke  u 
affording  a  vindication  (if  his*  future  proceedings.      Ita  •  al  and 

j -ri-i-iii--  nature,  lie  aaid,  presented  bin  from  appealing  to  it  during  lii« 

iiut- ;  bul  In-  had  written  a  record  of  it,  which  mtu-t,  somo  day,  1* 
generally  known,  ami  would  acrioualy  aflV-ct  the  estimate  of  the  impr: 
of  bil  conduct.    If  this:  i« 

nettle  l:n  itorjf  '  I  opinion  in  bigh  ptkCsW,  Hid  preiimnitory  of  public  indig- 
Mtka,  should  bare  proootdod  Fran  Lard  John  Roaotfl.  What  was  calici 
"tin-  Durham  tottar  '  was  no  doubt  his  personal  production,  and 

auctioned  by  his  Cabinet;  but  it  had  all  |   apolitical 

■••lie.  Looking  back  on  thi  -iter  the  lope*  of  years,  the  chief  mi»- 

takeaeeina  to  hnvo  been  the  simuii  ■  ccleaiastical  snuf> 

'  and  the  advent  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop.  Either  the  one  or  thoodar 

by  itm-li' wiiu  1.1  h.'iv.  ntt  with  the  Usual  of  popular  criticism  at s» 

niiv  ,  and  hore.  «lii-d  away  nit er  a  nine-days' bluster.  Wins 

iiy  of  jiui'  tg  then  aroused  is  remembered,  it  now  ««s* 

It  the  religious  liberties  of  our  country  that  the  i»suo  «as » 

wor*(  ili  csiastical  Titles  Bill,  which  in  ita  result,  and  probaWy 

lit,  motfy  corresponded  with  tho  judgment  of  an  abu$  dt  f*nt*f 

deliveri'ii  bj  tin-  Freuoh  High  Court  against  the  prelates  wbc 
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prominently   in  poli  I    noaroa.     Ti  mi  bo  afBcia]  eannn 

Pvaleal.  and  nothing  more. 
But  on  the  mind*  of  indi\  i.lml  Catholics,  especially  thotfe  prominently 
engaged  in  lie  tlic  1'rr.testmt.  demonstration  produced  a  sense  of 

.-riant  surprise.     There  waa  ao  much  to  bo  raid  in  their  favour  on 
logical  grounds,  ami  tl; 

were  so  patent,  rl.  m  n*  eom< 

beyond  the   ordinary  condition  of  public  poli.  |  with 

persona]    ill-feeling    an. I    IBeoia]    injustice.      Thaa    the    Cardinal    ; 
himself  before  hia  countrymen  in  the  attitude  of  constant  reproach  for  n 
grove  wrong  ettnml  i uly  BgtJotl   hi*  person  and  hi*  commni.irv, 

btit  ha  libera]  principles  of  the  men  and  the  party  with  whom 

the  Catholic:'  id  had  been  for  so  long  connected.     Hi*  position 

ng  us  must,  in  any  enne,  hnvo  been  somewhat  anoiaaloua  an 
comfortable.     The  social  rank  of  the  Cardirmlnte  had  formed  the  ao 
n(  dispute  with  half  tat  Gonrta  of  Chri  Ichad  beta  asserted  to 

bo  higher  than  that  of  the  member*  of  the  Koyal  Family  itself  b 

iRU  country,  inasmuch  as  every  Cardinal  WV  aol  only  a  prince  of  the 

i  .  ...  I'om/mi, and  as  iunh  notified  hia  aagattloa. 

sovereign*.    And  though  this  auaniption  has  been  randy,  if 
CTer,  admitted,  yet  it  is  diffioi  igise  where  that  awful  tribunal — ihe 

Board  of  Green  Clolh — mold  have  decided  to  range  the  Cardinal,  so  a*  to 

I  be  agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  tin-  Papal  Court,  and  even  to  the  custom  ot 
ili-s,  and  not  to  shock  the  preeuo  and  historical  ; 
of  rank  assigned  to  the  subjects  of  the  Britikli  Crown.      Bui  <viii  in  ihe 
various  circlea  of  private  life  the  Cardinal  was  much  restricted  bj 
dignity  of  hi*  p<>  ii>.  n.    He  h:id  !n  lie  treated  as  »  Prince  in  aaocJl 
dislike*  ostentation  and  restraint,  and  which  becomea  exclusive  fronj  li 
inclination  to  ease  and  equality.     Qedid  B*t  fin   bettor  with   b 
dnal  relations  with  the  Protectant  world;  thaj gradnaUj  I 
even  where  tiny  had  be*  a  the  cloaeel :  and  except  on  Hindi  occasions  as  hia 
appearance  as  a  lecturer  at  the  Koyal  Institution,  his  last  years  were  passed 
lie  diligent  discharge  of  hiB  episcopal  duties,  and  in  company  where 
bia  intellectual  as  wall  as  hia  social  superiority  remained  unchallenged. 

Apart  from  the  advantages  which  the  internal  administration  of  the 
Roman  C  hnrch  in  ti  y  may  have  derived  from  the  eh 

>w  appears  Tery  questionable  whether  the  coming  of  Cardinal  W3 
is  m  J>ject  of  regret  thnn  of  happy  retrospect  to  tin 

uselvcs.   It  began  by  driving  out  of  public  lite  some  most  estimable  men, 
such  as  the  late  1  ink. •  nl  N".  s:  tagb,  who  led  ths 

hopelesa  opposition  t<>  the  Kcclesiu.iticil    I  iih  s  Bill;   it  has  made  it  next  to 
impossible,  k:  are  to  come,  for  any  Catholic  to  represent  on  El 

constituency;  it  has  embittered  the  fair  diaetl  of  questions  in  ■ 

and  the  customs  of  the  I  lio  I     inch  come  into 

eon'  moral  prejudices  or  the  intelltoton]  pretensions  of 
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their  Protestant  fellow-countrymen  ;  it  has  reopened  the  ancient  wound* 
of  Irish  party-animosity  which  the  great  common  calamity  of  the  Famine 
had  gone  far  to  cauterize  ;  and  it  haa  dissociated  the  leading  Catholki 
in  England  from  those  liberal  traditions  which,  if  unbroken,  might  now 
enable  them  to  do  a  signal  service  to  their  age  and  their  religion,  bj 
making  them  the  mediators  between  the  providential  necessities  of  the 
fruitful  present  and  the  deep-rooted  associations  of  decaying  systems. 

Such  might  hare  been  the  function  of  Nicholas  Wiseman,  had  not 
circumstances,  rather  than  conduct,  placed  him  in  a  groove  in  which 
he  was  compelled  to  continue  to  the  end.  The  supposition  which  I 
have  heard  expressed,  even  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  that  he 
might  hare  ascended  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  after  the  demise  of  it* 
present  occupant,  is  extravagant.  The  Italian  portion  of  the  Conclave, 
as  long  at  least  as  the  temporal  power  is  throned  in  the  Vatican,  will 
not  relax  the  rule,  established  centuries  ago,  to  limit  the  selection  of 
the  Pope  to  the  prelatura  of  Italy ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  there  would 
be  ever  such  a  concordance  of  opinion  in  the  representatives  of  other 
nations  as  to  afford  any  chance  of  breaking  down  this  monopoly.  Bat 
even  though  he  bad  never  attained  any  of  the  highest  clerical  digni- 
ties, Dr.  Wiseman,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  profession,  would  hare 
exercised  a  very  wide  moral  influence  by  the  general  justice  of  his  mind 
and  the  sweetness  of  his  disposition.  If  he  had  to  be  intolerant,  it  was 
against  the  grain ;  and  perhaps  he  gladly  took  refuge  in  a  somewhat 
pompous  rhetoric  from  the  necessity  of  plainly  expressing  unpalatable 
truths  and  harsh  conclusions.  Such  at  least  is  the  estimate  of  one  who 
knew  him  intimately  for  many  years,  and  who  will  ever  retain  a  pleasant 
and  affectionate  memory  of  his  talents  and  his  virtues. 
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c  ll.sr  :  i  a    v 
Motuer  Olcebsiuw  o.x  iieu  Guard 

•From   Mrs.   Oldcrshmo  (Diana    Street,  Pimlico)    to  MiiS  Guilt 

(West  Place,  Old  Brmptan}. 

"  lollies'  Toilette  Repository. 

"Ah  -nil'.  Bight  li  tlio  Evening. 
.  .-— -u.j.jY  DEAR  LYDIA,— About  thn-e 

can   remember,    since   I    pushed 

you   unceremoniously  inside    my 

houac  in  West  PInco;  and,  merely 

telling  you  to  wait  till  you  MW 

me    ••igain,    bangud     the    door    to 

between  us  nnd  left  you  (done  in 

0M  hall.     I  knew  your  sensitive 

nature,  my  de.ii,  and  I  nm  al'i  \A 

you  have  made  uj>  your  mind  by 

thin  time    that    never  yet   was  a 

guest    ikmIi.I    M)  alidiiiiiiiilily  by 

lioaicesa*  I  have  treated  you. 

"  J  lie  delay  lhat  boa  prevented 

■  my  xtrnngc 

conduct  in,    believe  me,  a  delay 

for   which    I    Kin    not    10    UUM 

One  of  iln    many  delicate   I 

i   which   Ixsct  so   e*K-nli«lly  confidential   a   business  as  mine, 

occurred  here  (as  I  hare  since  discovered)  while  we  were  taking  the  air 

VXtt..  XI. — no.  G5.  25. 
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I  BC«  no   I 
g«-t  '  come,  and  I  havi 

Ion  for  your  pi  r,  which  hna  been  too  li  d  alroJv. 

So  I  must  us>?  the  ••; 

:ii«U   the  first.      '  »n 

the  daylight  lasts,  Ml  to 
•how  yourself  at  any  of  the  from  win  -lows.     I  Iiave  reason  to  fear  Uut  a 
person  now  staying  with  mc  may  possibly  be  watched. 
Dou'i  'I  don't  i  ball  know  why. 

"I   can    unly    explain    m}>ill'  by  going  back   in  uur  unlucky  aeetiag 
in  the  gardens  wn  .  lio  wm  bo  obliging  u  is 

follow  ua  both  back  to  my  home. 

"  It  crossed  my  mind,  just  11s  wc  mi  close  to  the  door,  that  there  niigkt 
bo  a  motiv.:  for  the  parson's  anxiety  to  trace  us  borne,  far  los. 
to  bil  bWtCj  uid  !'ii"  now  dangerous  to  1'  ihan  the  motive  yon 

•appoied  him  to  have     In  plainer  words,  Lydja,  I  rati  1  whetlcr 

you  bad   on  I   with  another  i 

bad  encountered  ai  -  my  instead.     There  was  no  time  to  tt-II  you 

Thorn   WflB  only  time  Ul  Bed  yon  safe  into  the  house,  and  to  nuke 
sure  of  the  pan  in  (in  caw?  my  *u 
he  had  treated  us — I  mean,  I  ;  him  in  bis  t 

"  I  kept  •-  distance  behind  him  at  first,  to  turn  thr  thing  over 

in  my  mind,  ami  t..  be  aatlsflod   that   r  i  were  not  tniskadir. 

We  bava  no  concealments  firon  know  whatarr 

doubts  vrnrr.     I  was  not  mil  recognizing  Ann ;  he  is  not  at 

nil  n  common-looking  chl  mi  Sad  seen  him  t» 

Hctsliire — oncu    «1icii    you  asked  Antwdclc'i 

B9tMB|    and  once  whin  you  saw  him  again  on  your  way  hock  to  las 
railroad.     But  I  was  a  little  puzsled  (consii  if  y.m  In  i 

i hose-  occasions,  and  your  \>i\  down  also  when  we   • 
the  Gardens,)  nt  hit  recognizing  you.     I  doubted  1 

,  in  a  anmmer  dress,  alter  he  had  only  seen  it  in  a  winter  dress; 
H  we  were  talking  when  he  met  ne,  ami  your  voice  inoneii 
your  many  charms,  1  doubted  bis  remembering  yoor  voice  cither.    Asd 
jet  I  Ml  penuaded  that  hu  knew  you.     '  Bowf  '  you  will  ask.   JJy  dc»». 
as    ill-luck    would    have    it,    we   were   speaking   at   the  time  of  j 
Armadale.     1  firmly  I  elieve  that  the  name  wss  the  first  thing  that  strati 
trim  ;  nnd  when  lie  heard   that,  your  voice  certainly,   nnd   your  figure 
perhaps,  esine  back  to  his  memory.      '  And  what  if  it  did  ? '  *otl  DM  say. 
lin.'.k  again,  Lydio,  nnd  tell  mc  whether  thu  parson  of  the  place  v 
Mrs.  Arin.'iiliili-  lived,  was  not  likely  to  bo  Mra.  Armadale's  I  I f  be 

Ran  bar  friend,  the  very  first  person  Id  whom  she  would  apply  tors-: 
nfter  the  manner  in  which  you   i  <!W  w hot  you  vest 

injudiciously  said  on  the  subject  of  appealing  to  her  son,  would  bed* 
clergyman  of  the  pariah — and  the  magistrate  too,  as  the  huic 
inn  hitneclf  told  yen. 
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"  You  vill  now  understand  why  I  left  yon  id  tliut  extremely  unciyil 
mann  i  ■  t"  what  happened  next. 

"  1  followed  the  old  gontk-iu.ui  nil   he  turned  into  a  quirt  ,-tn 

ip  •  i  I'  i-  tin-  Cluirch  wtftttH  (  1  BlttM  mjml 
i  rarjr  line  of  niy  face. 

•• :  Will  you  BSOUM  mi!,'  I  Mid,  '  il  1  x-uture  l<>  iii'juiie,  sir,  whether 
I  (he  lady  who  woe  walking  with  me  when  you  happened  to 
josa  ua  in  i  In?  I  iarOena  ?  ' 

"  '  Will  you  oxen  isi,  why  you  0)  .  ,'  ' 

answer  I  got. 
•' '  1  will  endeavour  to  tell  yon,  fir,'   I  MliL     '  If  my  friend  is  not  an 

Bid   v.isli   |  yon  attention    to 

a  very  delicate  »u!>„  I  wish  her  eon 

who  survive*  her.' 

'•  lit;  was  ataggered ;   I  could  sec  that.     But  lie  was  sly  enough  at  the 
MOM  tiun:  to  bold  Ins  tongue  and  wait  till  I  said  something  more. 

'"If  I  am  wri'ir.:, -ir,  in  tliiiil..:  sed  my  friend,'  I  went 

I  beg  to  Hut  I  eonld   hardly  lappOM  it  posaible  thai  a 

gentleman  in  yous  pj-gC  B»on  >llow  »  lady,  home  who  was  a.  total 

stranger  to  ' 

:..  I  bad  him.     He  eolqnrec]  up  (fancy  that,  at  his  age! 
owned  the  truth,  in  defence  i  hi   own  p  iharnoJar. 

"•I  liaro  met  with  tin-   lily  nueo  before,  and  I  neknowledgu  (hat  I 
rcot-guised  her  in  (ha  Qaaxkw,1  i.  ■  .    .  1.     '  foil  will  excuse  ■•  if  I  decline 
.ng  into  the  imestion  of  whether  1  did,  or  did  not,  parpoealy  follow 
her  home.     If  you  wish  to  bo  awurcd  that  your  friend  in  not  en  efaeolul 

stranger  to  me,  you  now  h»vo  that  MM :   tod  if  you  have  anything 

ular  to  s»y  f  >  me,  I  leare  you  to  decide  whether  Che  I  eome 

to  say  it.' 

"He  waited, and  tnt,    %  waited,  and  looked  B    «aid 

ireet  mu  hardly  a  fit  place  to  epcah  of  •>  &  •"  ■•'  i    abjei  I  En<     I  aaid 
tlvc  etreet  me  hardly  a  fit  place  to  speak  of  a  it  nbjeet   in.     He 

didn't  offer  to  ta  i  when  he  B»ad.     I  did  to  take  hi 

where  I  liveiL     II-iv  i  .mi  mod  two  strange  cat*,  my  dear,  nose  to 

aoae  on  tin-  til.  •• .'     If  you  liai  :lio  parson  imd  me  d 

•••  UV  ',  'atoll  we  go  on  with  our 

■at icxi  in  spite  >  tanoee?' 

•'  *  Ye*,  sir,'  I  smid  ;   '  we  are  both  of  us,  fortunately,  of  an  age  lo 
circuiuiuuicr*  at  defiance'  (I  had  seen   the  old   vretnb   [ooklapj  at  my 
grey  hair,  :  but   hu  efasVajGCK  was  safe  if  he  teat 

torn  with  a 

"AAct  all  tfcia  mapping  aad  marling  wa  vanic  to  the  point  at  I 
I  began  by  sailing  him  that  I  -  in  you  a 

it.     He  admitted  thai   muoh— -of  eosm-.  in        ■  >  own 

character  ■  cepeated  to  him  ■  ,  hud  toid 

-a 
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mc  about  your  proceeding*  in  ,  when  wo  first  found  tliat  t« 

was  following  us  home.  Don't  be  alarmed,  my  dear — I  was  acting  en 
principle.     If  you  want  to  make  a  dish  of  lies  digestible,  always  gire  it  a 

.-li  of  truth.     Weli|  baring  appealed  to  In  ad   gentleman's 

confidence  in  thU  manner,  I  next  declared  that  you  had  become  an  altered 
woman  since  be  bad  seen  you  hut.  I  revived  that  dead  wretch,  jwir 
husband  (without  mentioning  names,  of  course),  established  him  (the  Ira) 
place   I  thought  of)  in   btuinexs  nt  the  Krazils,  and    described  a  letter 

h  In-  had  written,  offering  to  forgive  hi*  erring  wife,  if  she  would 
>'  |"-i>l  and  go  back  Ao  him.     I  assured  the   parson  that  your  husband's 

noMa  conduct  had  rofU-nod  your  obdorau  oatoro;  .and  then,  thinkic*  I 
lii  I  prodaccd  the  right  [nipieosion,  I  came  boldly  to  close  quarters  with 
him.     I  said,  'At  the  very  time  when  you  met  us,  air,  tny  un1 

II  speaking  in  term*  of  touching  self- reproach  of  her  conduet  to 
the  lute  Mrs.  Armadale.  She  confided  to  me  bur  anxiety  to  make  some 
■tOMPMBt]  if  possible,  to  Mrs.  Armadale's  son;  and  it  in  nt  her  entreat j 
(for  she  cannot  prevail  on  hcmelf  to  face  you)  that  I  now  beg  to  inquire 
Mr.  ArnjuiLilii  is  rtill  in  Somersetshire,  and  whether  he  would 
consent  to  take  back   in  small   instalment*   the  mm  of  money  which  my 

ad  acknowledges  that  she  received  by  practising  on  Mrs.  Armadalr'i 
Tl IBM  wi-re  my  very  words.  A  neater  story  (accounting  so  i. 
mi  i  i  ■ : ,  i  ing)  was  never  told  ;  it  was  u  story  to  melt  a  stone.  But  tbit 
BonerMtabsTO  parson  is  birder  (boa  utonc  itself.  I  blush  for  Arm,  ay 
ill  ir,  when  I  assure  you  that  he  was  evidently  insensible  enough  todi*. 
believe  every  word  I  said  about  your  reformed  character,  your  husband 
in  the  Brazil*,  and  your  penitent  anxiety  to  pay  the  money  back.  It» 
i  rally  a  disgrace  that  such  a  man  should  be  in  the  Church  ;  such  cunnings* 

it  in  the  last  degree  unbecoming  in  a  member  of  a  sacred  professias. 

"■'  Does  your  friend  propose  to  join  Ikt  h  unkind  I  y  I  lie  next  steamer!' 
was  all  he  condescended  to  say,  when  I  hud  done. 

"I  acknowledge  1  was  angry.  I  napped  at  bin.  I  said — 'Yes,  die 
i:  ii-.' 

•' '  IInw  un  I  to  communicate  with  her?'  lie  a&ke.d. 

"  I  Mi;i|i]ii-.l  at  l.ini  again.     '  ISy  letter — through  MB.' 

" '  At  what  oddcOM,  ma'am  ?  ' 

"  There  1  had  hi  in  once  more.  '  You  have  fouud  my  address  ool  fc* 
yourself,  sir,'  I  said.  '  The  directory  will  ull  you  my  name,  if  you 
«bh  to  find  that  out  for  yourself  also  ;  otherwise,  you  arc  welcome  t» 
my  card.' 

"  '  Many  thanks,  ma'am.  If  your  friend  wishes  to  communicate  wki 
Mr.  Armadale,  I  will  give  you  my  card  in  return.' 

"  •  Thank  you,  sir.' 

"  'Thank  you,  ma'am. ' 

" 4  Good  afternoon,  sir.' 

"  '  Good  afternoon,  ma'am.' 

"So  we  parted.     I  want  my  way  to  an  appointment  at  n 


me**,  and  he  went  Ins  in  a  hurry  ;  trhli  '  itaeJl  wtspicious. 

can't  gut  over,  it  his  heartlessnea*.     Heaven  help  the  people  who  Bend 
fur  him  to  comfort  them  on  their  driith-heda  ! 

I  In;  next  consideration  i%  What  are  we  to  do  ?  If  WO  don't  fiud  out 
tlie  right  way  to  keep  thin  old  wretch  in  the  dark,  he  may  bo  the  ruin  of 
im  at  Thorpe-Ambrose  just  aa  wo  are  within  easy  reach  of  our  end  in 
View.     Wait  up  till  I  COina  to  yon,  with  my  mind   fii<-.  I  hope,  from    ths 

i  difficulty  which  is  worrying  KM  here.     Was  there  ever  such  ill 
u  ours  ?     Only  think  of  that  BUU)  doMlUltg  hia  congregation,  and  OOS 
to  London  just  at  the  very  time  when  wo  have  answered  the  advertise- 
ment, and  may  expect  the  inquiries  to  be  undo  next  week  !     I  have  no 
patience  with  him — hia  bishop  ought  to  interfere. 

••  AlT'ociion.'itcly  yours, 

"  M.lF.l.l  Oldershaw." 


2. — From  Sfias  Gwilt  to  Jits.  OMcrthaw. 

"  UV  t  l'lnce,  Junft  30th. 
Mi  root:  Old  Dear, — How  very  little  you  know  of  my  sensitive 
nature-,  as  you  call  it!  In&U-.iil  t.f  fueling  offended  when  yon  hit  me, 
I  went  to  v-iur  piano,  ainl  i'i n- ■_». >t  all  about  you  till  your  BiMMnger  came 
your  I.  iti  r  If  in.ii.itil.Ii: :  1  hnvc  been  laughing  over  it  till  [  am  Quito 
of    breath.     Of  all    the    abmird  stories   1   OVar  lead,    the  Story   you 

to  the  Somer  lergyman  la  the  moot  ridfoulooc    And 

lot  ymr  intorrion  with  bin  in  the  Knot,  it  is  a  potshot  sin  to  I 

it  to  ourselves.  The  public  ought  really  to  enjoy  it  in  the  form  oi 
a  Cinx-  at  one  of  the  thc.it  I 

"  Luckily  On  both  of  us  (to  como  to  serious  matter*),  jour  messenger 
|l  a  prudent  paraon.  He  sent  upstairs  to  know  if  there  was  nn  answer. 
In  |ho  mi'Ut  «i     ii  nt  I  had  presence  of  mind  enough   to 

tain  and  say,  '  ran.' 

"Soiiu-  brute  i  I"  a  man  siyn  in  soini  book  which  I  once  avail,  lli.it  im 
woman  can  keep  two  separate  buna  of  ideas  in  her  mind  at  the  same 
time.  I  declare  yon  hard  almost  ntiafifid  mo  that  the  man  ia  right. 
What!  when  you  have  escaped  uunoticed  to  yoQf  place  of  business,  and 
when  you  suspect  this  Iioum  to  bo  watched,  you  propose  to  como  hack 
:;.  t.  ,  :in<l  to  put  it  in  the  parson's  power  to  recover  the  lost  trace  of  you  ! 
Whal  I     Stop  where  you  are;  and  when  JTOU  have  got  over  your 

difficulty  »t  Pimlico  (it  i*  sonic  woman's  nu*ine»  of  course;  what 
women  women  arc !  ).  be  so  good  ns  to  read  what  I  have  got  to  say 
about  our  difficulty  at  Brompton. 

(as  you  aappojad )  Si  walchad.    Haif-an- 

hour  alter  you    loft   me,   loud  voices  in  the  str>  .■  the 

piano,  and  I  went  to  the  window.  There  was  a  cab  at  the  house  opposite, 
WAtM  ihry  let  lodgings;  and  an  old  man,  irbo  looked  like  n  respectable 
Krraiit,    «  1  i *i-_r    ttilfa    the   drhcr    about  his    fjre.     An    elderly 
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imt  out  of  the  home,  and  stopped  them.     Aa  elderly 

man    mumed    into  tin?    h<  at*,    nfirl    appeared    i 

drawing-room  window.     Ton  kvo  .    creature — he  list 

id  lasle,  eum-    I  i  »t  whether  you  wens  kllia^ 

the  truth.     Don't  lx?  afraid,  he  didn't  see  me.     When  he  lookud  up, 

after  Killing  with  the  cnb-d river.  I  was  behind  the  curtain.      I  bare  been 

liehiud   the  curtain  once  or  <• ;   imd   I   have  «eti   e 

satisfy  mo  that  lie  ami  his  servant  will  relieve  M  .tow, 

so  us  never  to  lose  fel  tie  here,  night  or  day.    That  the  pom 

*u»pcet*   the   real    tfutl   i»  of  cmir*>   Impossible.     Hm   that  he   firmly 

ret   1   mean  Rome  talaehtcs'  to  yoong  Armada)?,  and  that  yaa  bare 

'  -eviction,  i«  as  plain  n*  Uiat  two  siti 
two  tiiuLi:  Ebur.  And  this  Has  happened  (aa  you  hedpk-ssly  remind  me) 
JOB  when  wc  have  answ  irerthement,  and  when  we  may  espoct 

tii -  .a  low  days'  ti  I 

,  here  is  a  terribl  find  tl'i'insrlfw 

Uxl     A  fiddlestick V  a  I     We  liave  gut  an  ca«y  waj 

-thanks,  Mother  Oidcruhaw,  to  what  I  myself  forced  you  to  o 
■  boon  before  tin.  man  met  with  us. 

"  Him  thai  reaotnotti  little  quarrel  of  ours  this  morning — after  ••• 
mnjor'a  advertisement  in  the  newspaper — quite  alipp- 
of  your  memory  '    Have  yon  forgotten  bow  I  persist!  '  i  tint 

:«  great  di    .  u a  London  l 

my  reforoi  Intjulring  lady  «r 

:'.  in. hi  i.i  i  ir  own  b 

I'. .n't  yea  reti  were  in  when  1  be 

itjUtOanend  by  declining  to  stir  a  step  in  the  matter,  unlcas  I  craVJ 
my  applta  i  him  to  an  tii 

totally  unknown,  mid  to  a  name,  w 
anything  yoo  plcanda  aa  lonj  aa  ii  waa  not  yours?     Wl 

nit-  whet)  f\  it  to  drop  the  wboet 

i  to  lei  ma  bet  cr  tl* 

mating  oo  the  other  the  Park  I  and  bow  yoo  grtuwJ 

book,  possessed  of  Furnished  Apartments  in  resptcfabk 
,  'vii    tin;  useless  expense  I  had  put  you  to  J     What  do  you 
k  of  those  l  in  .:  Led  Apartments  not  .  I  wontu' 

Hero  we  are,  n  tb  diaeoveiy  thi  tttening  us  at  our  very  do-jr,  and  wits 
no  hope  of  escape  unless  wo  can  contrivi  to  'liuppeor  from  the  para* 
in  the  dork.     An  J   there  ar  ,    to  which  so 

iinpii-iitiYC  slrangcra  have  traced  either  you  or  me,   ready  and  waiting 
to  swallow   01  up— the   lodgings  in   which  wc  can   escape   all  furnw 
o,  .ml  answer  the  major's  inqi  ease    Canyons*, 

:.!  lint,  a  linle  further  than  yoor  poor  rid  nose?    b  there  say* 
in  the  world  to  prevent  your  safe  disappearance  from  Pimlico  tft-alfK 
and  yi  at  the  new  lodgings,  in  die  character  of  m7 

rvspcctablo   reference,   half-an-hour   afterwards?      Ob,   6e,   tie,  M**0* 
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ntttwl  Go  down  on  your  wickt-d  old  kn-.-i-  \  end  iliauk  your  stars  that 
you  Lad  a  she-devil  like  me  to  deal  with  ihll  I 

i-poto  wo  come  now  to  the  only  difficulty  VOrth  mftntiflahlff  fflfl 
difficulty.  Watched  as  1  am  in  this  house,  how  am  I  to  join  you  without 
fog  tbc  parson  or  the  parson's  servant  with  me  at  my  heels  ? 
*  Being  to  all  intents  and  purpose*  n  prisoner  h.ru,  it  seems  to  mo  that 
I  have  no  choice  but  to  try  the  (.'Id  prima  plan  of  —|W— ■  change  of 
clothes.  I  have  bt-tii  looking  Jit  your  housemaid.  Except  that  wo  arc 
both  light,  her  fnco  and  hair  and   my  face  and  hair  are  an  unlike  each 

in  possible.      But  she  is  as  nearly  as  can  be  n ■  _:  height  sad 
and  (if  she  only    knew  how  to  dress  herself,   aud    had  ■Blttot  bof)  her 
figuro  is  a  very  nw  ihui  it  Might  to  bo  for  a  person  in  her 

station  La  Efe.    My  idea  to,   le  draaj   hat  i"   sbe  clothes  I  wore   in 

the  Gardens  to-day — to  sand  lur  out,    with    "in-  rate  ->y  in  full 

pursuit  of  lur—  mid,  na  soon  the  coast  is  clear,  to  slip  away  myself  awl 
join  you.  The  thine  would  be  ipiiu-  looBtiOBiblC]  of  course,  if  I  had  boen 
•eon  with  my  veil  up  ;  but,  H  0*0.01  huv<  tm  n.-.l  .i:t,  it  i«  ©no  advantage 
of  the  horrible  I  fbUofrod  my  marriage,  that  1  seldom  show 

myself  in  public,  and  ncv«  r  efootlTN  hi  tUOa  ■  pepulMU  plsjee  as  London, 

•n  thick  veil  nnd    !  101  veil  down.      If  (80  hot 

maid  wears  my  dress,  I  don't  really  see  why  the  hoOMm  d  DOM  not  be 
counted  on  U)  reproteat  me  to  tho  life. 

•'The  OM  iJUffllOT  i«,  e;m  i!  g  be  trusted?     If  Hho  can,  send 

tne  ii  i,  rm  your  :.n:  ti'>r;.ry,  th.it  »hc  is  to  place  herself  at  my 

disposal.    1  v.  word  till  I  bore  bean]  from  yon  first. 

"  Let  niu  have  my  answer  to-night.     As  long  as  we  were  only  lolkftBg 

about  my  getting  the  >•  I   was  careless  enough  Imw  it 

ended.     But  now  that  we  hn  wend  Major  Milroy's  advor- 

ent,  I  am  in  earnest  at  hut.    1  mean  to  be  Mrs.  Armad.de  of  Tlun-po 

Amlir<*c;   :u"l  >v  >■  t«    'ho  DM  0*  VOSHU]  vlt.-tii..-  tOOtCf  me! 

■  Ynuis. 

"  Ltuia  Gwilt. 
:   my  Idler  OgatD  to  sny  that.  |  :  hOTO  no  i 

b  hie  n  torn  lo  Rmlioo,    Hi  irul  • 
tones  when  hi    to  I  nown,  will  dlomhoj  the  cab  at  the  door, 

and  will  go  out  ajrain  by  a  lack  way  wliiih  h  only  used  by  the  landlord 
lis  frisssds,— L.  G." 


S. — From  Mrt.  Oldcnhaw  to  Mist  G' 

■  Hone  Street,  10  oV 
"Mr  t>i  i.  -Ynti  ha\c-  written  mo  a  hearth-.**  letter.     If  you  bid 

l<en   in  my   trying  peoHioDi  hitmflH  as  1  was  when  I  wroto  to  you,  I 

!  not 
mi  sharp  as  usual.     But  the  >  ■  want  i.f  c.imdoni- 

tion  for  pcieons  in  the  decline  of  life.     Your  Bal  |  aad  suite,  my 
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|  ami  you  stand  mm  h  in  need  of  a  good  examjfa     You  »hall  lis 
good  example— I  forgive  yon. 

"  Having  now  relieved  my  mind  by  the  performance  of  a  good  action, 
snpposo  I  allow  you  next  (though  I  protest  against  the  vulgarity  of  tic 
expression)  that  I  can  see  a  little  farther  than  my  poor  o!d  nose? 

"'  I  vrill  answer  your  question  about  the  bonacniaid  firxt.     Too 
tru-i  bet  ■      She  baa  bad   her  trottblea,  and  has  learnt  due 

She  also  looks  your  age ;  though  it  in  only  her  due  to  gay  that,  in  this 
1 ..  nt  i .  t  i  !.t r,  she  lias  some  years  the  advantage  of  you.  I  enclose  the  uo» 
nary  directions  which  will  place  her  entirely  at  your  disposal. 

'•  And  what  come*  next  ?     Your  plaa  for  joining  me  at  Bay 
comes  next.     It  is  very  well,  a*  far  na  it  goes ;  but  it  stands  aadly  in  n 
of  a  little  juJicii  i  '.-merit.      There  is  a  serious  necessity  (yott 

xhill  know  why  presently)  fur  decemng  the  parson  far  nunc  compbtclt 
tlian  you  propose  to  deceive  him.  1  want  bin  to  tee  the  li 
under  circumstances  which  will  persuade  him  that  it  in  ftvatr  face.  And 
then,  going  a  step  farther,  I  treat  bin  to  aoa  the.  hoimniaJd  Itaro  London, 
under  the  impression  that  he  has  seen  you  ptart  on  the  first  stage  of  your 
journey  to  the  Brazils,  lie  didn't  believe  in  that  jonrney  when  1 
announced  it  to  him  this  afternoon  iu  the  street.  lie  amy  believe  in  it 
yet,  if  jen  follow  the  directions  I  nm  now  going  to  give  jfou. 

"  To-morrow  is  Saturday.     Send  (be  housemaid  out  alkiaj 

of  to-day,  just  as  you  pti  Bt  don't  Mir  out  yourself,  ao<i 

go  near  the  window.     Dexire   the  keep  her  veil  down  J  total* 

Imlf-an-hour'a  walk  (quite  oncou*  iool  of  count,  of  the  parson  cc  hw 
servant  at  bay  heels) ;  and  then  to  come  back  to  you.  As  soon  as  At 
appeara,  scud  her  instantly  to  the  open  window,  instructing  her  to  lift  lie* 
veil  carelessly,  and  look  out  Let  her  go  away  ngniu  after  a  minuU  «r 
two.  mice  oft"  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  then  appear  once  more  nl  lbs 
windoWi  or,  better  still,  in  the  balcony  outside.  She  may  show  henrlt 
aggua  occasionally  (not  too  often)  later  la  the  daj,  Ami  t -morrow — at 
we  have  a  professional  gentleman  to  <1<  -il  with — by  all  means  rend  herta 
church.  If  (bene  proceeding!  don'l  peraaade  the  paraon  that  the  boti«c- 
iii:iid*M  titoc  is  your  face,  and  it"  tin  y  d  him  readier  to  bob 

your  reformed  rhararter  than  he  was  when  I  spoke  to  him,  I  h.ivc  lives 
sixty  years,  ray  lore,  in  this  vale  of  tears  to  mighty  little  purpose. 

"  The  next  day  is  Monday.  1  have  looked  at  the  shipping  adi-ertiic* 
menta,  and  I  find  that  n  steamer  leaTca  Liverpool  for  the  Bmak  •• 
Tuesday.     Nothing  could  bo  more  convenleo  I  Mart  you  c«  your 

VOVaM  under  tba  ptnon'a  own  eyes.     Yen  may  manage  it  in  this  way:— 

"  At  one  o'clock  send  out  the  man  who  cleans  the  knives  and  I 
get  n  cab ;  and  when  ha  lias  brought  it  up  to  the  door,  let  him  go  bact 
and  get  n  second  cab,  which  be  in  towait  in  himself,  round  the  con: 
the  square.     Let  the  housemaid  (still  in  your  dr<w)dr'n 
necessary  boxes,  in  the  first  cab  to  the  Ninth- Western  Railway.     Whs* 
she  u  gone,  slip  out  yourself  to  the  cab  waiting  round  the  comer,  «"'• 
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to  roc  at  Bayswatcr.     They  may  lie  prepared  to  follow  tin-  hmivc- 
fl  cab,   because   tlicy   have  seen  it  nt  the  door;  but  they  woi 

trad  to  fcOow  your  call,  trbJoh  has  been  hidden  mud  the  corner. 
Wheti  tin?  housemaid  has  got  to  the  Btntion,  and  li.ia  dune  her  1u.-.i.  to 
pcnr  in  the  crowd  (I  have  chosen  the  mixed  train  at  2.10,  bo  as  to 
give  her  i  viry  chance),  you  will  hfl  wife  with  me  ;  and  whether  they  do 
or  do  nut  find  OOi  that  she  does  not  really  Mart  fa  Livorpool  won';  matt. ir 
by  that  time.  They  will  liaro  lout  all  trace  of  yon  ;  and  tliey  may  I 
the  housemaid  h.dt*  over  London,  if  they  like.  She  has  my  instru.  ; 
(enclosed)  to  leave  the  empty  boxes  to  find  their  way  to  the  lost  luggage 
office,  and  to  go  to  her  friends  in  the  City,  and  stay  there  till  I  write  word 
lltat  I  waul  her  again. 

"  And  wliat  in  the  object  of  all  this?  My  dear  Lydia,  the  object  is 
your  future  security  (and  mine).  We  may  succeed,  or  we  may  fail  in 
persuading  tho  pawn  that  you  have  actually  gone  to  the  Brazils.  If  Iffl 
succeed,  we  are  relieved  of  all  fan  of  him.  If  we  fail,  he  will  warn  young 
Armadale  to  be  careful  of  a  woman  like  mjf  Itouscmtiul,  ami  not  of  m  woman 
liie  yOU,      Thin  lut  gajfl  is  a  very  imp.-.i  t.iut  one  ;   for  know  that 

Mrs.  Armadale  may  not  have  told  him  your  maiden  name.  In  that  event, 
die  'Mix  G wilt'  whom  he  will  describe  M  having  slipped  through  lii.i 
fingers  here,  will  be  so  entirely  unlike  the  'Miss  Gwilt'  established  at 
Thorpe- Ambrose,  as  to  satisfy  everybody  that  it  is  not  a  case  of  similarity 
of  persons,  but  only  a  cue  of  similarity  of  BBJBOL 

"  What  do  you  say  now  to  my  improvement  an  J  WU  Id  a?     Are  my 
-  not  quite  so  addled  as  you  thought  them  whrn  you  motfl  .'      Don't 
■upjxae  I'm  at  all   over-boastful   about    my  own    ingenuity.      CI. 
tricks  than   thin  trick  of  mine  are  plaffld  off  OO  the  publia  by  swindlers, 
aud    arc  recorded    in   the  newspaper*  every  week.     I  only  want  to  show 
my  assistance  is  not  less  necessary  to  the  success  of  lh.-  A. 
Speculation  now,  than  it  was  when   I  made  our  first  important  dis- 
coveries, by  means  of  Uic  harmless-looking  young  man  and  the  private 
inquiry-office  in  Shady  side  Place. 

'■There  is  nothing  more  to  say  that  I  know  of,  except  that  I  am  just 
going  to  start  for  the  new  with  a  box  directed  in  my  new  name. 

The  last  expiring  moments  of  Mother  Ohlershaw,  of  the  Toilette  Repo- 
sitory, arc  close  at  hand  ;  and  the  birth  of  Mists  G wilt's  respectable  n  I  rUDC*, 
Mr*.  Mandcville,  will  take  place  in  a  cab  in  five  minute*'  time.  I  fancy 
1  mast  be  still  young  at  heart,  for  I  am  quite  in  love  already  with  my 
romantic  name;  it  sounds  almost  as  pretty  as  Mrs.  Armadale  of  II 
Ambrose,  doesn't  it  ?  Good-night,  my  dear,  and  pleasant  dreams.  If  any 
accident  happens  between  this  and  Monday,  write  to  me  instantly  by  post. 
If  no  accident  happens,  you  will  be  witl    Daf.    In    ■•v.-.-lhut  time  for  the 

irlieat  inquiries  that  the  major  can  possibly  maVc.     My  last  words 
don't  go  out, and  don't  venture  near  the  fr^ul  windows  till  Monday  come*. 

"  Affectionately  yours, 

"M.O? 
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CHAITER   I 

MlDVTIXTER   IN   Dl8GUIc£. 

Towards  noon,  on  th«  day  of  the  twenty-first,  ULu  MUroy  mi  loikrisc 
in  ill*  collage  garden— reli-utd  from  duty  in  die  sick-room  by  an  in- 
provLiniiit  in  liw  niotlwr'a  health — when  her  attention  was  attracted  Ij 
the  lonnd  of  voices  in  the  park.  One  of  the  voices  ahe  instantly  mag- 
uiied  as  Allan's  :  the  other  was  strange  to  ber.  She  put  aside  the  breathe) 
of  a  slirub  near  the-  garden  paling*;  and  peeping  through,  saw  Altai 
approaching  the  cottage  gr.te.  in  company  with  a  slim,  dark,  underused 
man,  who  was  talking  and  laughing  excitably  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 
Misa  Milroy  ran  indoors,  to  warn  h<rr  father  of  Mr.  Armadale's  arriral, 
and  to  add  that  ho  wn*  bringing  with  hin  n  netey  stranger,  who  was,  ii 
all  probability,  the  friend  genera  II.  I  to  be  staying  with  tlie  squirt 

at  the  (Trout  house. 

Hud  the  major's  daughter  guessed  right  F     Wus  llie  squire's  bud- 
talking,  loitd-lmicli  n   the  shy.  Midwinter  of  o«Vf 

.'     It  was  even  so.     In  Allan'*  tag,  ni»  rxtts- 

ordi  nary  chnngc  hod  pal  in  our  of  A 

friend. 

When  Midwinter  had  first  appeared]  in  the  breakfast-rootn, after puttifg 
Hade  !.'i  startlii  Allan  had  been  too  mm 

pay  any  special  attention  to  hint.     Ths  Un  criBg 

the  day  for  tin:  audit-dinner  bad  |fIUMd  for  a  settlement  once  more,  sol 
hud  boon  fixed  at  Inst  (node  the-  butler's  advice)  for  Saturday,  the 
twenty-eighth  of  tlio  month.  It  was  only  on  turning  round  to  remind 
Midwinter  of  tin  ample  apace  of  time  which  the  new  'a«ri 

ui'i  flighty  attention  W 
been  arrested  by  a  marked  cl  the  face  that  confronted  him.     Hr 

had  Opaory  m. tired  the.  abeage  in  hia  usual  blunt  manner,  and  bad  hem 
instantly  silenced  by  a  fretful,  almost  nn  angry,  reply.  The  two  had  «i 
down  together  1o  breakftst  without  the  usual  cordiality;  and  the  meal  had 
•eded  gloomily,  till  Midwinter  himself  broke  the  silence  by  buntissj 
into  the  strange  outbreak  of  gaiety  which  had  t  :  Allan's  eyes  a 

new  character  of  his  fVicnd. 

As  usual  with  mo*t  of  Allan's  judgments,  here  again  the  conclusien  «w 
wrong.     It  was  no  new  side  to  Midwinter's  character  that  now  pre- 

"'  -it  was  only  a  IW  die  one  ever-recurring  struggle  rf 

I  life. 

Irritated  by  Allan's  discovery  of  the  change  in  him,  which  be  had 
failed  to  eee  reflected  in  his  looking-glass,  when  he  had  consulted  tt  <• 
leaving  bis  reOsn  ;  feeling  Alloa's  eye*  still  fixed  inquiringly  on  hut  fkes, 
and  dreading  the  tnsXl  questions  that  Allan's  curiosity  might  pat,  MH- 
winter  had  roused  himself  to  efface,  by  main  force,  the  impression  wbi-i 
his  own  altered  appearance  had  produced.    It  waa  one  of  those  effort* 
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no  men  compass  to  resolutely  aa  the  men  c !  k  temper,  and 

hi*  sensitive  feminine  organization.     With  his  whole  mind  still  possessed 
by  tho  firm  belief  that  the  Fatality  had   taken  one  pi  nearer  to 

Allan  and  himaolf  since  the  rcctor'8  discovery  in  Kensington  Gardens— 
with  hia  face  still  betraying  what  he  had  nANd,  und-i  :)v  renewed  con- 
i  athbed  warning  was  now,  in  event  after  ercnt, 
asserting  its  terribha  clnim  to  part  him,  at  any  sacrifice,  from  the  "in- 
human creature  whom  he  loved — with  the  feex  'till  busy  II  that 
the  fiiu  mysterious  Virion  of  Allan's.  Dream  might  be  a  Vision  realized, 
before  the  new  day  that  now  Mw  il.  ■  two  Armadale*  together  was  a  day 
that  had  passed  over  their  bonis — with  these  triple  bond*,  wrought  by  his 
own  superstition,  tattering  him  at  that  moment  as  they  had  B6TO  fettered 
him  yet,  he  mercilessly  spurred  his  resolution  to  the  desperate  effort  of 
rivalling,  in  Allan'*  presence,  the  gaiety  and  good  spirits  of  Allan  binuelE 
Ji.-  talked,  and  laughed,  and  henp<  -  indi.wriininutely  from  every 
dish  on  the  hreakfait- table.  He  tn:ul.-  noisily  merry  with  jests  that 
bad  no  humour,  am  that  had  bo  point,  lie  Si  iafeed 
Allan,  then  amused  him.  tlx.n  WOB  his  easily-encouraged  BonHdi  ICO 
on  the  nil ■  «i.  .  t  of  Mm  Milroy.  He  ■hooted  with  laughter  over  the 
sudden  dcrol.ijmivul  of  Allan's  views  on  marriage,  until  the  ser. 
downstairs  began  to  think  that  their  master's  strange  friend  had  gono 
mad.  Lastly,  he  had  accepted  Allan's  proposal  that  he  should  be  pre- 
sented to  the  major'*  daughter,  and  judge  of  fan  for  himself,  as  readily — 
nay,  more  readily  thn  it  would  barf  I  by  the  least  dim- 
dent  nuio  living.  There  the  two  now  stood  at  the  C  ■ttage  gate — Mid- 
winter s  v  louder  and  loader  i  m's — Uldwinter1*  natural 
manner  disguised  (how  madly  and  miserably  none  but  04  kn>-.v!i  In  :i 
coarse  masquerade  ol  rsgeous,  the  unendurable  boldness 
of  a  slty  man. 

They  were  received  in  the  parlour  by  the  major's  daughter,  pending 
the  arrival  of  the  major  himself. 

Alluo  attempted  to  present  his  friend  in  the  usual  form.  T<< 
astonishment,  Midwinter  took  the  words  flippantly  out  of  his  lips,  and 
duced  himself  to  Miss  Milroy  with  a  confident  '"<•'-',  n  hard  laugh, 
and  a  clumsy  assumption  of  ease  which  presented  him  at  his  worst.  His 
artificial  spirits,  lruhci  continuously  into  higher  and  higher  adnji » uawnoa 
since    the    morning,   were    BOt  Really  beyond    his    own 

•\.  He  looked  and  sjirke  with  thai  terrible  freedom  of  licence  which 
is  the  necessary  consequence,  when  n  diffident  man  has  thrown  "IT  his 
reserve,  of  the  very  effort  by  which  he  has  broken  loose  from  his  own 
roatminu.  He  involved  himself  in  a  confused  medley  of  apologies  that 
were  not  wanted,  nnd  of  nompliment-t  that  might  have  OVOr*fiattcrOd  the 
vanity  of  I  '      looked  backwards  and  forwards  from  Miss  Milroy 

to  Allan,  and  <  ly  that  he  understood  now  why  hk  friend'a 

morning  walks  wore  always  taken  in  the  BUM  direction.     He  asked  her 
otxnit  her  mother,  aud  cut  short  the  answers  alio  gave  him  by 


questions  oh 
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remarks  on  In  one  breath,  ha  said  she  most  feel  the  «lnt 

insufferably  hot;  and,  in  another,  be  protested  tiuit  be  quite  envied  Iit 
in  her  cool  lnmdin  drcaa. 

major  tn»  in.      Ueforc  be  OOUH  my  two  word*,  Midwint. 
.1  bin  with  tin;  mb  if  familis  vimc  Amnli 

Hi- cxpieoscd  his  interest  in  Mrs.  Alili. 
.  which  would  have  been  ■••■>   UM  Upa  of  ;i  friend  ■ 

family.  He  overflowed  into  a  perfect  Hoed  of  apologies  for  distarbiEg 
the  rnnjor  nt  Li*  mechanical  pursuit*.  He  quoted  Allan's  cxtravagsnt 
nit  uf  die  clock,  and  expressed  his  own  anxiety  to  sec  it  in  terms 
extravagant  stilt.  He  paraded  Lis  superficial  book -know  ledge  of  tat 
great  clock  at  Strasbourg,  with  far-fetched  jests  on  the  extraordinary 
automaton  figures  wl  dock  puts  in  motion — on  the  procession  uf 

tlii-  twelve,  jijx.-.i l.-s,  which  walks  out  under  the  dial  il  <<,$  m  Ike 

toy.ooek,  which  crows  at  St.  ppOslBDOO — and  this  before  a  mm 

who  had  studied  ever}'  wheel  in  that  complex  machinery,  and  who  bad 
pnwed  whole  JPfUs  Of  his  life  in  trying  to  imitate  it.  "  1  hear  you  bar* 
■  iiiuiimlii  I'd  the  Strasbourg  apostles,  andoutcrowed  the  Stnuhourg  cock," 
bj  i  \i-lahiied,  with  the  tone  and  manner  of  a  friend  habitually  priri 
n>  ivaivi  all  ceremony  ;  "and  I  am  living,  absolutely  dying,  major,  to  set 
y  iir  ITOOdn  I'nl  clock  I  " 

Major  Milroy  had  entered  the  tOOTB  1  absorbed  in  Lis  own 

banks]  contrivances  as  usual,     lint  the  sudden  shock  of  Midsi 
familiarity  was  violent  enough  to  recall  him  instantly  to  himself,  and  to 
D  ska  ban  master  again,  for  the  time,  of  his  social  resources  as  a  man  of 
the  world. 

"£z90M  me  for  interrupting  you,"  bo  laid,  stoppi  Inter  br 

the  moment,  hy  a  look  of  steady  surprise.  "I  1. 
clock  at  Strasbourg;  and  it  sounds  almost  absurd  in  my  enis  (if  you 
pardon  me  for  saying  to)  to  put  my  little  experiment  in  any  light  of  com- 
parison with  that  Mi.ndi  i  ful  fichiyvoment  I  b  W  is  nothing  else  of  the 
kind  like  it  in  the  world!"  lh-  paused,  in  control  his  own  mounlieg 
enthusiasm  ;  the  clock  at  Strasbourg  wan  to  Major  Milroy  what  the  nam 
Of  M'li.ul  Augelu  was  to  Sir  .Ji  ihtu  I.  jmoldfl.  "Mr.  Armadale's  kind- 
ness has  led  him  to  exaggerate  a  little-,'1  pursued  the  major,  tan: 
Allan,  and  passing  over  another  attempt  of  Midwinter's  to  seizs  on  die 
talk,  as  if  no  such  attempt  had  been  made.  "  But  u  tliero  dot  -  1 
be  this  one  point  of  reaemblan  n  the  great  clock  abroad  and  die 

little  clock  at  home,  that  they  both  show  what   they  can  do  on  the  stroke 
of  noon,  and  as  it  is  close  on  twelve  now,  ii  I  wish  to  vi 

workshop,  Mr.  Midwinter,  the  Sooner  1  show  you  the  way  to  ii 
He  opened  tin  door,  and  apologized  to  Midwinter,  with  marked  ccremoav, 
for  preceding  him  out  of  the  room. 

••  What  do  you   think  of  my  friend  red  Allan,  as  be  sad 

Miss  Milroy  followed. 

••  Must  I  tell  you  die  truth,  Mr.  Armadale  ?  "  site  whispered1  back. 


•  |  • 

a 

Pin- 


"  Or  course '- 

••Tl.cn  I  don't  like  liin.  at  all !  " 

"lie's  ilic  best  and  dearest  fellow  in  the  world,"  rejoined  the  But- 

■  u  Allan.    "  You'll  like  Lim  better  when  you  know  bun  hein.r — I'm 
you  willl" 

llilxoy  math  »  little  grimace,  implj  ing  supreme  indifference  to 
Midwinter,  H)d  nucy  surprise  at  Allan's  earnest  advocacy  of  the  merits  of 
Ilia  friend.  "  Hag  ho  got  nothing  more  interesting  to  say  to  me  than 
Ikat,"  she  wondered,  privately,  "  after  kissing  my  linud  tivtco  yesterday 
mornin 

They  WOro  nil  in  the  niajat'l  Workroom  hefure  Allan  had  the  chance 
of  trying  a  inure  attractive  subject.  There,  on  the  top  of  a  rough  wooden 
cose,  which  evidently  contained  the  machinery,  was  the  wonderful  clock. 
The  dial  was  Crowned  by  a  glass  pedestal  pluced  OO  rockwork  in  caned 
ebony;  and  on  the  top  of  the  pedestal  Ml  the  inevitable  Ogure  of  Time, 
with  hifl  •  ••••  rl acting  scythe  in  his  hand.  Below  the  dial  was  a  little  plat- 
form, and  nt  either  end  of  it  rose  two  miniature  sentry- boxes,  with  closed 
doom.  BatcnaUji  this  was  nil  that  appeared,  until  the  magic  moment 
when  the  clock  struck  twelve  at  noon. 

It  wanted  then  about  three  minutes  to  twelve;  and  Major  Milroy  Mixed 

the  opportunity  of  explaining  what  the  exhibition  was  to   he,  before,  the 

0    began.     At  the  first  words,  his  mind  fell  back  again  into  iw 

oH  abiOTption  Over  the  eiie  employment  of  hi>  life.      lie   turned  to  Mid- 

■  r  {who  had  persisted  in  talking  all  the  way  from  the  parlour,  and  who 
was  talking  still)  without  a  trace  left  in  his  manner  of  the  cool  and  cutting 
composure  with  which  he  had   ipokvn  btit  a  few  minutes  before.      The 

,  familiar  man,  who  had  been  nn  Ill-bred  intruder  in  the  parlour, 
became  a  privileged  guest  in  the  workshop — for  thn-r  ho  possessed  the 
all-atoning  tocisd  advantage  of  being  new  to  the  perfui-manco  of  thts 
wonderful  clock. 

"At  tho  first  stroke  of  twelve,  Mr.  Midwinter,"   said  the  major,  quite 
eagerly,  Mke*p  your  eye  on  the  figure  of  Time  :  he  will  move  his  icyl 
end  point  it  downwards  to  the  glass  pedestal.     Von  will  next  son  n  little 
print.  j  juar  In  hind   the  ghis*.  which  will  tell  you  the  day  of  the 

i  the  day  of  the  week.  At  tho  last  Btroke  of  the  clock,  Time 
will  lift  his  scythe  again  into  its  former  position,  nnd  the  chimes  will 
ring  a  peal.  The  penl  will  be  succeeded  by  the  ploying  of  a  tunc — the 
favourite  march  of  my  old  regiment — and  then  (hi  final  perfoimnnco  of 
the  clock  will  follow.     The  sentry-boxes,  which  you  may  observe  at  inch 

will  both  opeu  at  the  same  moment.     la  one  of  them  you  will  see 
tii<;  u-iuincl  appear  ;  and,  from  the  other,  a  corporal  and  two  privates  will 
march  across  the  platform  to  relieve  the  guard,  and  will  then  disapi 
leaving  the  new  sentinel  at  his  post.     I  must  aak  your  kind  allowance*  for 
this  last  port  of  the  performance.     The  machinery  is  a  little  complicated, 

ben  arc  defects  in  it  which  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  have  not  yet 
succeeded   in   remedying  as  I  could  wuh.     Sometimes  the  figures  go  nil 
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wrong,  and  sometimes  they  go  all  right.     I  hope  they  may  do  their  best 
on  the  occasion  of  your  seeing  them  for  the  first  time." 

As  the  major,  posted  near  his  clock,  said  the  last  words,  his  little 
audience  of  three,  assembled  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room,  saw  the  hour- 
Land  and  the  minute-hand  on  the  dial  point  together  to  twelve.  The  first 
stroke  sounded,  and  Time,  true  to  the  signal,  moved  his  scythe.  The  daj 
of  the  month  and  the  day  of  the  week  announced  themselves  in  print 
through  the  glass  pedestal  next ;  Midwinter  applauding  their  appearance 
with  n  noisy  exaggeration  of  surprise,  which  Miss  Milroy  mistook  for 
coarse  sarcasm  directed  at  her  father's  pursuits,  and  which  Allan  (seeing 
that  she  was  offended)  attempted  to  moderate  by  touching  the  elbow  of  bis 
friend.  Meanwhile,  the  performances  of  the  clock  went  on.  At  the  hut 
stroke  of  twelve,  Time  lifted  his  scythe  again,  the  chimes  rang,  the  march 
tune  of  the  major's  old  regiment  followed ;  and  the  crowning  exhibition 
of  the  relief  of  the  guard  announced  itself  in  a  preliminary  trembling  of 
the  sentry-boxes,  and  a  sudden  disappearance  of  the  major  at  the  back 
of  the  clock. 

*  The  performance  began  with  the  opening  of  the  sentry -box  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  platform,  as  punctually  as  could  be  desired ;  the 
door  on  the  other  side,  however,  was  less  tractable — it  remained  obstinately 
closed.  Unaware  of  this  hitch  in  the  proceedings,  the  corporal  and  his 
two  privates  appeared  in  their  places  in  a  state  of  perfect  discipline, 
tottered  out  across  the  platform,  all  three  trembling  in  every  limb,  dashed 
themselves  headlong  against  the  closed  door  on  the  other  aide,  and  failed  is 
producing  the  smallest  impression  on  the  immovable  sentry  presumed  to 
be  within.  An  intermittent  clicking,  as  of  the  major's  keys  and  tools  at 
work,  was  heard  in  the  machinery.  The  corporal  and  his  two  privates 
suddenly  returned,  backwards,  across  the  platform,  and  shut  themselves 
up  with  a  bang  inside  their  own  door.  Exactly  at  the  same  moment,  the 
other  door  opened  for  the  first  time,  and  the  provoking  sentry  appeared 
with  the  utmost  deliberation  at  his  post,  waiting  to  be  relieved.  He  was 
allowed  to  wait.  Nothing  happened  in  the  other  box  but  an  occasional 
knocking  inside  the  door,  as  if  the  corporal  and  his  privates  were  impatient 
to  be  let  out.  The  clicking  of  the  major's  tools  was  heard  again  among 
the  machinery;  the  corporal  and  his  party,  suddenly  restored  to  liberty, 
appeared  in  a  violent  hurry,  and  spun  furiously  across  the  platform.  Quick 
as  they  were,  however,  the  hitherto  deliberate  sentry  on  the  other  side, 
now  perversely  showed  himself  to  be  quicker  still.  He  disappeared  like 
lightning  into  his  own  premises,  the  door  closed  smartly  after  him,  the 
corporal  and  his  privates  dashed  themselves  headlong  against  it  for  the 
second  time,  and  the  major  appearing  again  round  the  corner  of  the  clock, 
asked  his  audience  innocently,  "  if  they  would  be  good  enough  to  tell  him 
whether  anything  had  gone  wrong  ?  " 

The  fantastic  absurdity  of  the  exhibition,  heightened  by  Major 
Milroy's  grave  inquiry  at  the  end  of  it,  was  so  irresistibly  ludicrous  that 
the  visitors  shouted  wVftk  Win^tet  \  und  even  Miss  Milroy,  with  all  her 


consideration   for  her   father's   sensitive   pride   in  his  oloole,   o-ould  not 

iia  herself  from  joining  in  the  merriment  whUh  the  BaCtttroflhe  of 

ippets  had  provoked.     But  there  arc  liniiUi  even  to  tfic  licence  ol 

knight*  r ;   .'mil  ih .'iv,.  Juiiit*  vtn  ■*•  long  so  outrageously  overstepped  hy 

one  of  tl uj  Hull-  j...rty  :i«  tn  1 1 : i -.- <    the  effect  of  almost  instantly  silencing 

the  other  two.     The  fever  of  Midwinter's  false  spirits   (lamed,  out   falta 

shear  delirium  ns  the  performance  of  tha  puppets  cama  to  an  end.     His 

paroxysms  of  laughter  followed  each  other  with  such  convulsive  violence, 

that  Mies  Milroy  started  buck  from  hiin  in  alarm,  an  I    eTCB    tin    pi 

major  turned  on  him  wiih  :i  look   which   Bid  plainly,  I.mve  the  room! 

Allan,  wisely  impulsive  for  once  in  his  life,  seized  Midwinter  by  the  arm, 

,   by  mnlii    iV.iv.j   into  tho  garden,  nml    ffafOM  Into  Nw 

park  hoynrid. 

"Good  heavens!  what  has  come  to  jmi  !  "  In-  cxcLiinn  1,  shrink- 
ing hack  from  the  tortured  fnee  before  him,  as  he  atoprn  d  and  looked  close 
at  it  for  the  first  time. 

For  the  moment,  Midwinter  wan  inoapabk  of  answeiing.     The  hystc- 
liaroxysm  was  pawing  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,     lie  Ji 
against  a  tree,  sobbing  and  gasping  for   bread),  and   stretched  out  his 
En  anile  entreaty  to  Allan  to  giw  bi  n  I 

w  You  liH'l  better  not  hnve  nursed  ma  through  my  fcver,"  he  said  ffcl 
as  soon  as  he  could  speak.     "  I'm  mad  and  miserable,  Allan — I  have  never 
recovered  it.      Qc  back,  and  ask  them  to  forgive  me;    1  am  .-i-.lmim-d  to  go 
and  ask  tlum  inysili.      I  csn'l  WH  bow  ii  hajfflMMil — 1  can  onJy  a.k  your 
pardon  and  theirs."    i  >  his  head  quickly  no  mi  to  conceal  his  face. 

••  Don't  atop  here,"  he  aaid  ;   "  don't  look  at  me — 1  shnll  soon  got  over  iu" 
A  Hun  still  hesitated,  and  begged  hard  to  be  allowed  to  take  him  hack  1o 
the  house.     It  was  useless.     "  You  break  my  heart  with  your  kindness," 
he  burst  out  passionately.     "For  God's  wikn  leave  Ml  l>y  mynli'l  " 
i  wenL  back  '•!   ilu'   cottage,  and   pleaded  there  for  indulge  > 
Mid'.  hi  (■orucatneas  and  simplicity  v.ln..-!i  mi  ..I  1 . 1 1 1 >  minii-risery 

in  the  major's  estimation,  but  which  totally  failed  to   produce  tho  same 
favourable  impression  on  Miss  Milroy.     Little  ns  she  herself  auspec! 
she  was  fond  enough  of  Allan  nlroady  to  he  jenlous  of  Allan's  friend. 

"How  excessively  absurd!"  she  thought,  pettishly.  "As  if  either 
papa  or  I  considered  such  n  person  of  Uie  tdighteat  llmatJIHIllil !  " 

n  will  hiiidly  suspend  your  opinion,  won't  you,  Major  Milroy  ?" 
Kiid  AllBn,  in  his  hearty  way,  nt  parting. 

"With  the  greatest  pleasure!"  replied   the  major,  cordially  shaking 

i     :•  It, 

"  And  you,  too,  Mitt  Milroy  ? "  ndded  Allan. 

Mis*  Milroy  made  a  mercilewly  formal  bow.  "  JVy  opinion,  Mr. 
Armadale,  is  not  of  the  slightest  consequence." 

Allan   l«ll  tin*  cottage,  sorely  puzzled  to  account   fur  Mi<«  Hi 
sodden  coolness  towards  Mm,      Hi*  grand  |dM  of  conciliating  the  whole 
Ixiurhcod  by  becoming  a  married  man,  underwent  some  modification 
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iu  be  closed  die  garden-gate  U-liind  him.     The  virtue  called 
and  the  Squire  of  Thorpe -Ambrose  became  personally  acquainted 
each  other,  on  this  occasion,  for  the  first  time  ;  and  A  head- 

long m  aaual  on  tlte  high-road  to  moral  improvement,  actually  decided  on 
doing  nothing  in  a  bun  y  ! 

A  man  who  i*  entering  on  a  course  of  reformation  ought,  if  virtue 
i»  its  own  reward,  to  tic  a  man  engaged  in  an  essentially  inspiriting  pur- 
suit.    But  virtue  is  not  always  its  own  reward ;  and  the  way  that  leali 

".rmation  is  remarkably  ill -lighted  for  so  respectable  a  thoroughfare. 

i   seemed  to  hare  caught  the  infection  of  his  friend's  despondency. 
As  he  walked  home,  he,  too,  began  to   doubt — in   his  widely -di:: 
way,  and  for  his  widely-different  reasons—  whetlter  the  life  at  Thorps* 
Ambrose  was  promising  quite  aa  fairly  for  the  future  na  it  had  promised 
at  first. 


chapter  vh. 

The  Pi/it  Thick 

Two  messages  were  waiting  for  Allan  when  hi*  returned  to  the  house. 
One  had  been  left,  by  Midwinter.  "'He  had  gone  out  for  a  long  walk, 
and  Mr.  Armadale  was  not  to  be  alarmed  if  2m  did  not  get  l»ck  till  lale 
in  the  day."  The  other  message  had  been  left  by  "a  person  from 
Mr.  I'edgirVa  office,"  who  had  called,  according  to  appointment,  whi. 
two  gentlemen  were  away  at  the  major'*.  "  Mr.  Rash  wood's  respects,  asd 
he  would  bare  the  honour  of  waiting  on  Mr.  Armadale  again,  in  the  course 
of  the  evening." 

rntJi  fire  o'clock.  Midwinter  returned,  pule  and  silent.  Allan 
hastened  to  assure  him  that  '-is  peace  w«  made  at  the  cottage ;  and  then, 
to  change  the  subject,  mentioned  Mr.  Boshwood'a  message.  Midwinter's 
miud  was  so  pre-oocupicd  or  bo  languid,  that  l>e  hardly  seemed  lo 
remember  the  name.  Allan  was  obliged  to  remind  him  that  Da«hirooJ 
was  the  elderly  clerk,  whom  Mr.  I'udgilt  luid  sent  to  be  his  instructors 
the  duties  of  the  steward's  office.  He  listened  without  making  as/ 
remark,  and  withdrew  to  hi*  room,  to  rest  till  dinner-time. 

Left  by  himself,  Allan  went  into  die  library,  to  try  if  he  could  wliik 
away  the  time  w«  a  book.  He  took  many  volumes  off  the  shelve*,  sad 
pal  |  few  of  them  back  ngain — aud  there  he  ended.  Miss  Milroyeua- 
Hired  in  some  mysterious  mnnncr  to  get,  in  this  case,  between  the  reader 
and  the  books.  Her  formal  bow,  and  her  merciless  parting  speech,  dwel'i 
try  how  he  might  to  forget  them,  on  Allan's  mind  ;  lie  began  to  gr*« 
more  and  more  anxious  as  the  idlo  hour  wore  on,  to  recover  his  lust  pi*** 
in  her  favour.  To  call  again  tli:it  day  at  the  cottage,  and  ask  if  he  W 
beca  H  Dafortupate  ns  u>  offend  her,  mm  impossible.  To  put  tie  qui 
in  writing  with  the  needful  nicety  of  expression,  proved,  c 
experiment,  to  be  a  task  beyond  Lis  literary  reach.     After  a  tarn  ox  tuo 


room,  with  his  pen  in  his  mouth,  he  (loaded  on  the 
,c  course  (which  happened,  in  this  case,  to  bo  the  caveat 
course  too),  of  writing  to  Mise»  Milroy  09  coj.lt:illy  M  if  nothing  had  h«p- 

I  of  testing  his  posit  inn  in  ha  uieB  by  the  answer  that 

*l»c  >  book.    An  invitation  of  tome  Und  (including  her  father,  et 

bnl   BB%lrfMed  directly  tu  herself)  WU  plainly  the  right  thing  to 

oblige  ho  to  tend  a  written  reply — hui  hen  the  difficulty  occurred  of 

what  tin-  invitation  was  to  be.     A  ball  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  in  his 
pre*;  A  dinner-party,  wit Ii  Bfl  indis- 

ibla  elderly  lady  on  the  premises  to  receive  Miss  Milroy— except 
Mm.  Qrippar,  who  could  only  receive  her  in  the  kitchen — was  equally  out 
of  the  question.  What  WU  the  invitation  to  be?  Never  backward,  when 
be  wnnU'd  help,  in  asking  fur  it  right  and  left  in  every  available  direction, 
Allan,  feeling  hiniM  lf:it  the  end  of  his  own  leaOUl'Wa,  cuolly  rung  the  bill] 
and  astonished  the  servant  who  answered  it,  by  taqaan&flj  boV  the  lute 
family  at  Thorpe-Amlmwe  ii-v  d   In  irmneelvot,  nnd  what  Bort  of 

inritntions  they  were  in  the  habit  of  .-.ending  to  their  friends. 

"  The  family  did  what  tho  rest  of  the  gentry  did,  sir,"  said  tho  man, 
••taring  at  his  master  in  utter  bewihh CTMBt  *  They  gave  dinner-pan  :t N 
and  bulls.  And,  in  fine  summer  weather,  sir,  like  tin.",  they  sometimes 
had  Inwn-pnrtiea  and  picniea " 


it'll  do  !"  shouted  Allan.      "A  picnic's  ju.it  the  thing  to  phone 
Jliehnrd,  yoaro  an  invaluable  man — you  m  in  again." 

Riehard  retired  wondering,  and  Richard's  master  seized  his  ready  pen. 


Ill  MlSS  Manor, — Since  I  left  you,  it  has  suddenly  utruek  hip  that 
we  might  hare  a  pioniOi  A  little  eliange  and  amusement,  (what  I  Bhonkl 
call  ■  good  sheklDg-np,  if  1  Wasn't  writing  to  a  young  lady)  ia  just  the 
tiling  for  you,  lib  r  being  so  long  indoor*  lately  la  Mrs.  Milne, \<  roOQa. 
A  pkcue  ■  a  change,  aud  (when  the  wine  ia  good)  amusement  too.  Will 
you  aak  the  major  if  he  will  consent  to  the  picnic,  and  eOQM  I  And  if 
hnvc  got  any  friends  in  the  neighbourhood  wlm  like  a  pionio,  pray 
•»k  th<sm  too — for  I  have  got  none.  It  shall  be  your  picnic,  but  I  will 
•    provide  everything  and  take,  everybody.     You  shall  il  and 

ere  will  picnic  where  you  like.     1  have  set  my  heart  on  thin  picnic. 

t"  Believe  me,  aver  yosra, 
"  Allan  Ai:ji.vdalk." 
On  reading  over  Ids  composition,  bc-lbae  sealing  it  up,  Allan  frankly 
to    himself,    tide    time,    tluit    it    was    not   quite    faultless. 
-  -  1  imee  In  :i  little  too  often,"  ho  said.      "Never  mind — if  alio 

likes  the  i  «uu*l  quarrel  w  ilh  that."     lie  sent  elf  the  letter  on  the 

«|K>t,  with  *tricl  instructions  to  (he  messenger  to  wan  fur  a  reply, 

In  half-an-liour  the  answer  came  back  on  scented  paper,  without  an 
erasure  nnywhere,  fragrant  to  smell  nnd  beautiful  to  see. 

presentation  of  the  naked  truth  is  one  of  those  exhibition*  fuim 
which  tho  native  delicncy  oftlie  leu  nl  i  mind  seems  ia  reraifa 
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Novnr  were  the  tables  tttl  M  they  were  duw  liutml 

by  lik  fair  oortcspoodeak     Mm  i  iiuwlf  would 

l  auspected,  from  Miss  Mdioy'e  Iet1  bad  rcfwaUd 

bar  petulance  to  t lie  young  squire  as  soon  as  hia  back  km  toned, 
how  extravagautly  delighted  she  was  wh«4  it  ion  wm  pku . 

lur  hands.     Her  tetter  wan  the  composition  of  a  model  young  lady  v>W 
emotions  nro  all  kept  node*  jarental  lock  ami  key,  and  ea  ■ 
judiciously  as  occa  require.  " 

in   Align  Milroy's  reply  m  "pknio"  had  appear**!  in  Allan'*  inviuiMo. 

"  l'.ipa  "  liad  been  as  coniider&K-ly  kind  ns  Mr.  Armadale,  in  wiJiiag  u 

procure  her  a  little  change  and  amu«i  ed  to  forego  L- 

usual    quiet    habit*,    and    join    Uic    picnic.       Willi    "papa's"    sejMtke, 

alio  accepted,  with  much   pleasure,  Mr.  Amu  bile's  proposal i 

.•,    '•  i  :>j •:■'>-"   suggestion,   the  would   pr<t:  Ir.    Arm 

r.i'ns,  to  a  1  rids  of  tkeirsy  recently  »  .  orpc-Ambroa\ 

■■  picnic  party — I  ■■  tad  her  too  ;  the  latter  iu  holy  orders, 

and   in   delicate   health.     Jf  Tuesday  next  would   suit   Mr.  Armadas, 

Tuesday  next  would  suit  "papa" — being  the  first  day  lie  could  spare 

from  repairs  which  wcio  Pi'jiiiicd  by  hi*  ch-ck.     The  rest,  by  "nafsV 

advice,  •.!,■  beg  to  leave  entirely  in  Mr.  Armadale's  hands;  and, 

fa    ill-    in enntinu ■.  dd    remain,    with    "papa's"    comphoxs** 

Mr.   Arm  Mily — B  Eleanor    Mn.nor."      Who   would   ever  hm 

Eupposed  that  the  writer  of  thai  tetter  bad  jumped  fur  joy  when  Al 

invitation  arrived  ?     Who  would  ever  have  suspected  that  there  was  jo 

entry  iihvady  in  M. U  Hilroy's  diary,  unh-r  time  day's  diitc,  I 

tetter    from    [-know-irko;   111  un- 

kindly to  him  again  a*  long  as  I  lw«  I  "     As.  for  Allan,  he  Mas  chtravd 
with  the  success  of  bin 

y,  Miss  Milroy  was  not  offended  with  him.     It  e*J 
on  the  tip  of  his  tongue  to  mention  the  correspondem  -xlm 

they  met  nt  dinner.     But  there  was  something  in  Midwinter's  lace  aid 
maun      •■    .  a  plain  Dan  to  see)  which  warned  him  tonsil* 

before  lie  »:iid  anything  th«  painful 

the  cottage.     By  common  consent  nil  toj,its  eoeiwcfd 

with  Thorpe- Ambrose — ni  I  even  tl  bah** 

to  COnO  with   the  evening,  being  referred  to  by  either  of  then.    AD 
through    the  dinner    they  drifted  farther  and  farther  o  the  «M 

talk   of  pa  I    iHMa   abotrt  ship  and  sailing.     Whi 
withdrew  from  bin  atundanoo  at  I  ni  ■!•  ■,  be  oanu  dowoatain  withanaotksi 
problem  on  his  mind,  nnd  asked  hi  uta  if  they  any  of  tana 

knew  the  relative  merits  "on  a  wind."  and  "off  a  wind,"  of  a  edwoofr 
inn  I  :i  brig. 

The  two  young  men  had  tat   longi     al    b         than   usual  (ha! 
Wlien   they  went  out  into  the   garden,    with   their  BJgarSj  the  ibsibst 
twilight  fell  grey  and  dim  on  lawn  and  flower-bed,  nnd  narrowed  ioa»d 
■hem  by  slow  degrees  the  softly-fading  circle  of  the  dintant  riew.   A* 
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ishiuvy;  and,  after  a  few  luinuti-i  in  the  garden,  tiki  in  go 

back  to  the  drier  ground  00  lt)C  d  Bl  of  the  1 

a  i  Iota  to  tho  turning  which  led  Into  the-  shrubbery,  irihcfl 

there   sudd.-aly  glided  out   on  them,  from  behind  the  Miagc,    n  I 
:ing  black  figure — a  Bhadow,  moving  darkly  through  the  dim  DTI 
:.      Midwinter  started  back  at  the  sight  of  it,  and  iven  the  leu  finely- 
nerves  of  hi*  friend  vara    I  •<  i 

■  I    Al.;.:i. 

figure  ban  d  it-  head  in  the  grey  light,  anil  c.ituc  slowly  a  step 
Bearer.     Midlife  la  step  on  his  si  I  !;ed  closer.     It 

•wus  the  man  df  ills  timid  anmnnra  and  the  mourning  garments,  nf  v.1m:ii 
he  BB11  .-  way  to  Thwpc- A  miners  where  the  three  nwdi  mift 

•'  Who  :ire  you  ?  "  repeated  Allan. 

"  I  humbly    beg  your  pardon,   sir,"    faltered    the   stranger,  ■teppsUJ 

back  agate  ••  II"-  lerranti  t-  II   ma  1   should  find  Mr. 

Mo '' 

"What,  an  yon  Mr,  RaAhwood?" 
"  Yes,  if  you  please,  sir.-' 

••  I  bog  your   pardon  for  speaking  to  you  so  roughly,"  said  Allan, 
"  but  the  fitct  is,  you  rather  startled  me.     My  name  is  Armadale   (pnt 
,   and   this  is  my  friend,  Mr.  Midwinter,  who  wntits 
ymir  help  in  the  steward's  cifli  i  ." 

ly  stand  in  need -of  an  introduction,"  Mid  MiKvintcr.  "1 
mat  Mr.  Hindi  wood  out  walking  n  few  days  tinea,  and  he  was  kind  enough 
to  direct  inc.  when  1  had  loot  my  way." 

I"  I'ut  on  your  hat,"    reiterated    Allan,  as  Mr.   Rash  wood,  still 
headed,  stood  bowii  ■-•  speechlessly,  now  to  one  of  the  young  men,  and  now 
he  oilier.     '■  My  good  sir,  put  on  your  hat,  and  let  me  show  you  thu 
way  bscV  use.    Exease  iM  i  i  -  it,"  added  a  it.-in,  an  tag 

man,  in  sheer  nervous  lu-lplnwncvi,  let  his  hat  lalli  hatasd  of  putting  ii 
back  on  Ids  head;  "  but  yen  Mem  a  little  out  of  sorts— a  glass  of  good 
wine  will  do  you  no  harm  belhrc  you  and  my  friend  come  to  businvw. 
Whereabout*  did  you  meet  with  Mr.  Boshwood,  Midwinter,  when  you 
lest  your  way  7  " 

"  1  ntn  too  ignorant  of  die  neighbourhood  bo  know.     I  must  refer  you 

'.' 
"  Come,  tefl  us  where  it  was,"  said  Allan,  trying,  a  little  too  abruptly, 
to  set  the  man  at  his  ensc,  as  they  a'l  flaw  walked  back  to  the  house. 

Tho  measure    of  Mr.    Bash  wood's  constitutional  timidity    seemed    to 

be  fllkd  to  the  brim  by  tlie  loudness  of  Allan's  voice,  and  tho  bluntneas 

of  Allan's  requwt.     He  ran  over  iti  the  same  feeble  (low  of  words  with 

which  ho  had  deluged  Midwinter  on  the  occasion  when  they  first  met. 

"  It  wns  on  the  road,  sir,"  ho  began,  addre»ing  himself  alternately 

.  whom  he  called  •'  air,"  ■  Sdwiaten,  whom  he  eallei 

name,  "I  mean,  if  you  please,  on  the  road  to  Little -dill  Reek.     A 
singular  name,  Mr.   Midwinter,  and  n  lingular  pises;  I  don't  mean  the 
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I  ana  the  nria.hhnsnhsrl — I  }*g  your  pardon,   I  mean 
btyoad  the  ssagidxmrbood.     Perhaps  jou  may  hare  hard  < 
dui  fists!  Iliasdi.  sirT     What  they  all  L*k<*  ia  •  -of  England, 

the*  cstl  Breads  here.     The  Broad*  are  (sows  numerous;   1  think  tlwy 
repay  a   visit.     Yoo   would   have  seen  tin-  first    of  diem.  Mr. 
r,  if  rtm   had  walked  00  a  low  mile*  from  where  1  hod 
of  sasrtssar  yoo.       Beaflorkably   nuraeron*,  ids, 

this  and  the  am.  About  three  miles  from  the  tea, 
Mkiviattr, — about  dirt*  aula*.  Mostly  shallow,  sir,  with 
raaaiax  between  them.  Brautind;  solitary.  Quit*  a  watery  ecu 
Mr.  Mai  a  "mail ;  quite  separate  as  it  were,  in  itself.  Parties  sometimes 
rait  ihfi,  air, — riteasnre- parties  ia  boats.  It's  quite  n  little  network  of 
fttaca,  or,  pas  baps, — yea,  perhaps  more  correctly,  poola  There  is  good 
apart  ia  the  eohl  weather.  The  wild-fowl  are  quite  numerous. 
The  Breeds  woold  repay  a  visit,  Mr.  Midwinter,  die  MSI  time  yoo  are 
that  way.  The  distance  from  here  to  LilUe  Gill  Beck,  anl 
i  Lhde  Gill  Beck  to  Girdier  Broad,  which  is  the  first  yoo  come 

to,  is  abngedsex  oat  more ■     In  shctT  nrrrotw  inability  to  leave  ot, 

be  woekl  appareatly  hare  gone  on  talking  rfoQc  Broads  lor  the 

rat  of  the  evening,  if  ore  of  his  two  listeners  had  not  oncsrenuxdouny 
cat  aim  short  before  be  could  find  his  way  into  a  new 

-  Are  the  Broads  within  an  easy  day's  drive  Aon  .in. I  lack,  frtm 
this  boose  ?  "  asked  Allan ;  feeling,  if  they  were,  dial  the  place  far  die 
fiense  was  discovered  already. 

"Oh,  yea,  air;  a  nice  drive — crake  a  nice  eary  drive  from  this  hew* 
trfblpkeel** 

Tbey  were  by  this  time  ascending  the  portico  steps;  Allan  lcsdhe 
the  way  op,  and  calling  to  Midwinter  and  Mr.  Bashwood  to  follow  uhs 
into  the  library,  where  there  was  a  lighted  lamp.  In  the  interval  wine* 
elapsed  before  the  wine  made  its  appearance,  Midwinter  looked  at  kit 
nbanns  acquaintance  of  the  high-road  with  *:ningely*miti. 
cceapaauoo  and  distrust— of  compassion  that  strengthened  in  spite  oflurn; 
of  distrust  that  persisted  in  diminishing,  try  as  he  might  to  encourage  is 
to  grow.  There,  perched  comfortless  on  the  edge  of  his  chair,  sat  tb> 
poor  broken-down  nervous  wretch,  in  his  worn  block  garments,  s.itlilss 
watery  eyes,  his  honest  old  outspoken  wig.  his  miserable  ranhair  stock, 
and  bis  false  teeth  that  were  incapable  of  deceiving  anybody — tliere  hesst, 
I.I  at  ease;  now  shrinking  in  the  glare  ot  the  lump,  now  wincing 
under  the  shock  of  Allan 'a  sturdy  voice;  a  roan  with  die  wrinkles  of  sistj 
years  in  his  face,  and  the  manner*  of  a  child  in  the  presence  of  uran^en; 
an  object  of  pity  sorely,  if  ever  titers  was  a  pitiable  object  yet  I 

■BBter  else  you're  afraid  of,  Mr.  Bashwood,"  cried  Allan,  poorUg 
<>iit  a  glass  of  wine,  "  don't  be  afraid  of  that  I     There  isn't  a  headaehi 
hogshead  of  it  I     Make  yoorsell'  corufoi  table ;   I'll  leave  you  and  Mr.  Mi' 
winter  to  talk  your  business  over  by  yourselves.    It's  nil  in  .Mr.  Mi 
hamls;  he  nets  for  me,  and  settle*  everything  nt  bis  own  discretion." 
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Hi-  did  those  wotiIs  with  a  cautious  choice  of  expression  very  unchs- 
■ik  «f  him,  and  without  further  explanation,  made  abruptly  Ibr  the 
door.     Midwinter,  sitting  B1  II  ".  noticed  his  face  us  he  went  out.      Knsy 
n*  thi!  way  was  into  Allan's  favour,  Mr.  Buhwood,  beyond  all  kind  of 
.  had  in  some  unaccountable  maimer  failed  to  find  it ! 
The  two  strangely-assorted   companion*  were   J<  —parti  I 

eiued  on  the  surface,  from  any  possible  interchange  of 
sympathy  ;  diawn  invisibly  one  to  the  other,  m  veiihehw,  by  those  mag- 
netic similarim*  nf  temperament,  which  overleap  all  difference  of  ago  or 
station,  ami  defy  all  apparent  incongruities  of  mind  and  cliaractcr.  FpOED 
ihc  moment  irbea  Allan  left  the  rootti  the  bidden  Influence  that  work*  in 

darkness  began  slowly  to  draw  the  two  men  top-ether,  across  the  great  social 
i  Hrldoh  li.nl  lain  between  them  up  to  this  day. 

was  the  first  to  approach  tha  subject  of  the  interview. 
"  May    1    ask,"    ha    began,    '■  if    you    have    been    made    acquainted 
my    position    here,   and   if  you    know    why    it    is    that    I    nqntN 
your  nuistancc  ?  " 

Mr.  Bushwood — still  hcaitat inland  still  timid,  but  manifestly  relieved 
dan's  departure— sat  further  back  in  his  chair,  and  ventured  ou  for- 
tifying hinurlf  with  a  modest  little  nip  of  wine. 

"Tea,  ftir,"  he  replied;   ••  Mi    I  informed  me  of  all — at  least  I 

think  I  may  say  so — of  all  the  circumstances.    I  am  to  instruct,  or  perhaps 

1  ought  to  say  to  advise " 

••  KO|  Mr.  Boflhwood  ;  the  first  word  was  the  host  word  of  the  two.  I 
am  quite  ignorant  of  the  duties  winch  Mr.  Armadale'*  kindness  has  induces] 
him  to  intrust  to  me.  Ii  I  understand  righfe|  there  can  be  no  question  of 
your  capacity  to  instruct  mo,  for  you  onoe  filled  a  steward's  situation 
yourself.     May  I  inquire  where  it  was  I  " 

••  At  si l-  John  MeUoirahipe,  ut%  in  West  Norfolk.  Perhaps  yon  would 

like — I  have  got  it  with  me — to  see  my  testimonial?     Sir  .1. 

lis  re  dealt  more  kindly  with  mc — but  I  have  no  complaint  to  make;   it's 

all  done  and  over  now  !"     His  watery  eyes  looked  more  watery  still,  and 

cmbling  in  Lis  hands  spread  to  his  lips  as  he  produced  an  old  dingy 

l  pocket-book,  and  laid  it  open  on  the  table, 

The  UMtimonial  was  very  briefly  and  vary  coldly  expressed,  bill  it 
was  conclusive  as  far  U  it  went.  Bif  John  considered  it  only  right  t" 
my  that    he   hod    no    complain!    to    make  of  any   want    of  capacity  or 

riiy  in  his  steward.  If  .Mr.  Bushwood's  domestic  position  had  been 
compatible  with  the  continued  performance  of  his  duties  on  the  estate, 
en  glad  to  keep  him.  As  it  was,  embarrassment* 
caused  by  tlie  state  of  Mr.  ]la»h  wood's  personal  nfliiirs  had  rendered  it 
Undesirable  that  he  should  continue  in  Sir  John*!  service;  and  on  th.it 
ground,  and  that  only,  his  employer  and  he  had  parted.  Such  W| 
John's  testimony  to  Mr.  Bushwood's  character.  As  Midwinter  read  the 
but  linen,  he  thought  of  tui  thci  ketimouiai,  still  in  his  own  possession — 
Of  the  written  character  which  they  had  given  him  at  the  schuxil,  wlieo 
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ihev  hair  >ick  u-hcr  adrift  in  the  rror!J.     His  aapcir' 

misting   nil   new   trait*    and    .ill    mm   i. 

doubled  th«  man  before  him  as  obttfinati-ly  as  over.     Rut  when  !.«•  now 
tried  to  put  thane  doubt  I  -U,  hi*  bcirt  upbraided  him,  ai;.l  1 

the  latter  on  Iba  labia  mi  nlea 

The  midden  rouse  in  the  conversation  appeared  to  startle  Sir.  Bade 
wood,      i  -     ■    ■  iv.  itli  another  little  sip  of  wine,  and,  having 

the  li-ttor  unt.  1 1. •! it-il,  bunt  irrepressibly  into  words,  as  if  the  silencer* 
!urab!e  to  iiim. 

"  1  urn  ready  to  answer  any  i  putt  ion,  sir,"  ho  Wan.  «'  Mr.  I'cdfj* 
ti  !d  baa,  because  I  was  applying  for  a  y'ax 

list,     Mr.  Pedgifl  said,  neither 
tbink  the  testimonial  suiuci* nt  of  itself.     Sir  John  doesn't  My — be  mirk 
hare  put  it  mora  kindly,  but  I  don't  complain — Sir  John  dueau: 

iilcs  were  that  lost  mo  tny  place     Peihap*  :  wish 

to  know. ?  "     I  1  oonfbscdly,  li-Ai-U  al  the  testimonial,  sm 

H  mure 

"  If  no  interests  but  mine  were  concerned  in  tlio  matter,"  rrjoisxd 
Midi  DBOniaJ  would,  I  assure  yon,  be  quite  enough  to 

ty  me.      Hut  while  I  nm  lenrning  my  ucw  duties,  the  person  *i» 
teaches  m  will    It   roaily  and  truly  aba  »ti!ivard  of  tny  friend  -  i  M  0 
arn  very  unwilling  to  ask  ymi  to  -  nay  be  a  paint 

and  I  nm  sadly  inexperii  r  such  questions  as  I 

forest*,  lout-la  in  kiiowstiincihing  mnrr, 

•  iilicr  Iron  vonnolfi  M  rrom  Mr.  IVdjill,  if  yon  prefer  it "     lie,  ko, 

■  Hy,  looked  nt  th  -  i.'.iiiiinniiil,  and  said  n 

1  lure  was  nnotlu-r  moment  of  silence.     The  n  •  warm,  ma 

Mr.  Bashwood,  among  his  other  misfortunes,  had  the  deplorable  infirmity 
Of  jMn-pirni"  nt  the  pirns  of  the  hands,     lie  ink  nut  u  miserable  Uixie 
cotton  pookevhandkerohief,  r  r  ■  1 1  <■«  I  it  tip  into  ■  ball,  and  softly  dabhid 
and  fro,  from    mi   hnnd  lo  the  ■->! !■•  r,  with  llie  regularity  ol  a  pendidani 

formed  by  other  iwm,  tindei  be  action  miffe 

e  bean  ridiooJoua,     i  nan,  at  il.  iha  into- 

riav,  lbs  action  was  horrible. 

"Mr.  IVii'-ni'.i  linn'  [a  (CO  vnlimlile,  afr,  lo  l  fi  wnstod  on  me,"  ho  ami 
"  I  will  mention  what  ought  to  be  mentioned  myself—  if  you  will  phase  is 
allow  me.     I  have  been  un;i i]  iiirmte  in  my  family.     It  was  very  ktrdl* 

bear,  though   it  saton  not  much  to  boll.     My  wife "     Ono  of  M» 

liamls  closed  fast  on  the  pookauhandkcrcbiafi   he  m  -dryMpi, 

struggled  with  himself,  and  went  on. 

■•  .\ly  v.ii.-,  mi-,'  ha  n-Miin.il,   •  v,ay{  the  did  is* 

il  nm  .ili;iiil  I  must  confess)  some  injury  with  .^ir  John.  Soon  »n«  I 
got  tlici  ateward'a  situation  ah  ted — she  look— she  fill  into  ha' i° 

(l  Imiilly  know  ben  to  «ay  it)  of  drinking.  I  cniiMi,'t  brrak  her  of  % 
and  I  couldn't  always  conceal  it  from  Sir  John's  knowledge.  She  lirokl 
out,  and — and — tried  his  patience  on.  ice,  when  he  came  to  mi 
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office  on  lntMiirtw.      Sir  John  exOOJOd  if,    B0(  v.-iy    kin.lly  ;  but  slid    he 
;  ;  lata  of  Sir  John  ;    I  —  1  doill  (.•"iii]i|,;ui,  now,  of 
my  vrrfe."  miserable  crape-co\ 

boBTI  I    lli"  fl<K>r.     '•  I'm  in    rnnuming  for  licr,"  he  said,  faintly. 

"  She  died  nearly  a  year  ago,  in  lite  QOUDty  ta/liun  fa 

aonth  began  to  work  convulsively.     Lie  took  up  llie  plan  of  wine 
Al  his  ride)  and,  instead  of  sipping  it  tli i •?  time,  drained  it  to  the  bin 

much  naed  to  wine,  «ir,"  ha  aald,  ly,  of  the 

Hush  ■  ■■  m  Im  drank)  and  mill  obaarraal  of  th«  obliga- 

tions of  politonaaa  amid  all  iba  niftarj  of  the  roaoUaaBrana  thai  he  «m 
•  np. 
"  I  beg,  Mr.  Ilashwcod,  you  will  not  distress  yourself  by  telling  rue 
any  more,"  attic]  Midwinter,  recoiling  from  any  further  BBBCtioa  00  hi* 
part  nf  a  i  ■  fly  liavd  lh*  atMCOM  Ca   tin  unhappy 

man  before  him  to  the  quick. 

••  I'm  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,"  replied  .Mr.  Boshwood.     "lint  if  I 

io   yon    too   I    '  ,  and    if  you  will   please   to  remember  that 

Mr.  V'ediiift's  dhreetioae  to  ma  ware  wry  particular — and,  besides,  I  aaly 

mentioned  my  lute  «  DM  if  she  hadn't  tried  Sir  Joliu's  patience  to 

begin  with,  thinga  might  have  tnrned  onl  differently "     lie  aauaeiL, 

pure  up  the  disjoin  ■  I  liimaajf, 

tried  another.  "  I  bad  only  iwu  ehildren,  sir,"  he  WtOt  on,  advancing  to 
a  new  pain  •  i  ;    "a  boy  "iml  a  gilt      The  gill  died  when  she 

was  a  l-iiby.  My  aon  lived  to  grow  up — and  it  wna  pay  tOH  who  l*rt  DW 
oiy  place.     I  did  my  best  for  hirn;   I  got  bim  into  a  respectable  Otfloa  In 

nronldn't  take  him  without  fccuriiy.     I'm  afraid  ii 
hnpriultnt;  but  I  had  no  riob  (Heads  to  help  bu — and  1  i>  ariiy. 

My  boy  turned  onl  badly,  «ir.  Ha — perhaps  you  will  kindly  arjdarataad 
what  I  neon,  il  I  lay  be  behaved  dishonestly.  Hisi  mpkv  ■■■  m  ranted, 
at  my  entreaty,  to  let  hirn  olf  without  pn  -.     I  begged  very  liard — 

I  im  fond  of  my  son  James — and  I  took  him  home,  and  did   my  bad  to 
ouldn't  stay  with  me;  ho  went  nway  again  to  London; 
be — I  bog  your  pardon,  >ir  I     I'm  afraid  I'm  confusing  things;   Im 
I'm  wand  I  '•' " 

,  no,"  said  Midwinter,  kindly.     "  If  you  think  it  right  to  t 
this  sad  story,  tell  it  in  your  own  way.     Hare  you  aceu  your  son  since 
you  to  go  to  London  ?  " 
••  No,  sir.     He's  in  London  still,  for  all  I  know.     Watt  I  last  heard 
m,  be  was  getting  his  bread — not  very  creditably,    lie  wus 
trader  the  Inspector,  at  the  Private  Inquiry  Other  in  Sbfidyside  Place." 
Ho  spoke  those  words — apparently  (as  events  then  aUMd)   ih.    m 
irrelevant  to  tlic  matter  in  hand  that  had  yet  caoaped  him;  aetuully  (aj 
•«  were  soon  to  be)  the  most  vitally  in  <  1  intend 

yet— he  spoke  those  words  absently,  looking  about  hit  a  in  confusion,  I  1 
trying  vainly  to  |  ba  lost  thread  of  his  narrat.v  ■■, 

Ipderfatac  oouip  i  ion  in  ly  helped  aim.     "  Von  were  telling  m 
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uaiil,  "  dint  jour  son  luul  been  the  cause-  of  >our  losing  you. 
<lii]  dial  bappea  ?" 

••  In  this  way,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Bashwood,  getting  back  again 
into  the  riglit  train  of  thought.     "  His  employers  couaentt-d  to  Id  bin 
hut  they  rami'  down  en  hi»  MCllril  !  ff||  tlio  man.     1  support 

the*  were  not  to  l-lnim-:   tin-  wwrfty  covered  their  lun.    I  couldn't  | 
ull   nut  of  my  tarings;   I   had   to  bonvw — 011  the  word  of  a  man,  sir, 
1  OOUldo'l  help  it — 1  had  t"  borrow.     My  creditor  preascdi  me;  it  settool 

1,  but,  if  hfl  wanted  the  money,  I  suppose  it  was  only  just,    I  waascii! 
oat  of  house  and  homo.     I  daresay  other  g-  I  Imve  said  vbat 

Sir  John  said;  I  daresay  most  paopla  would  bare  refused  to  keeps 
steward  who  had  had  the  bailiff*  after  him,  and  his  furniture  sold  in  tW 
oalgil  I.    Thai  til  how  it  tadad,  Mr.  Midwinter,    1  needn't  detauj 

yi  u  any  longer — hoM  is  Sir  John's  a<hi  u  wish  to  apply  to  lux." 

Midwinter  generously  refused  t<>  receive  the  addrcsw. 

"Thank  you  kindly,  8ir,"  said  Mr.  Ba&hwood,  getting  tremulously en 
his  legs.  "There  in  nothing  more,  I  think,  except — except  that  Mr. 
1'  1-iu  will  ipaak  Ibt  BOO,  if  you  wish  to  inquire  into  my  conduct  ; 
1  ":n  very  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Pedgift ;  lie's  a  little  roug'1 
me  sometimes,  but  if  he  hadn't  token  mc  into  bis  office,  I  think  I  should 
1  •  gone  to  the  workhoiwo  when  I  left  Sir  John,  I  was  so  broken- 
down."    Hi-  picked  up  hfai  dingy  old  bal  be  floor.    "I  vaVk 

intrude  any  longer,  air.  1  shall  be  happy  1 0  I  dl  ••'gain,  if  you  wisa  to 
have  time  to  consider  before  you  decide." 

w  I  want  no  time  to  coosidcr,  after  what  you  hare  told  mo,"  replied 
Midwinter  w.-irmly,  hi*  memory  busy,  while  he  spoke,  with  the  time  wi«o 
fie  hid  I'dd  hit  >tory  to  Mr.  Brock,  and  was  waiting  fur  a  generous  word 
in  n  turn,  ns  the  man  before  liiiu  w:i»  u  1  To-day  is  Saturday," 

he  went  on.  "  Can  you  como  and  give  me  my  first  lesson  on  Moadsy 
morning?  I  beg  your  pardim,"  he  added,  ratenrnptino,  Mr.  Bashwosd's 
proRaM  expression!  of  acknowledgment,  and  stopping  him  on  his  way  «• 
of  lb*  room  ;  "  there  El  one  thing  we  ought  to  settle,  ought  we  not  ?  Wo 
hei  rn't  spoken  yet  about  your  own  interest  in  this  Blotter — I  mean,  about 
lerme."     lie  r>.i">  1  i-'l  i\  littl.'  !y    to  the  pecuniary  part  «f 

the  suiijeei.     Mr.   Bush  wood   (gelling  nearer  and  nearer   to   the  door) 
answered  him  more  confusedly  tatlli. 

'•  Anything,  Bir — anything  you  think    right.     I   won't   intrude  ear 
longer — I'll  leave  it  to  you  and  Mr.  Armadale." 

"  I  will  send  for  Mr.  Arniudnlc,  if  you  like,'"  said  Midwinter,  f*J 
him    into   the  ball.      "  But    I  am  afiaid   he  has  as    litlsO  >  >B 

niaiti-rs  of  this  kind  as  1  have.     Perhaps,  if  you  aee  no  objection,  *t 
Bright  be  guided  by  Mr.  Pedgift  ?  " 

Mr.   IJashwood  caught  eagerly  at  the  hut  suggestion,   pushing  hu 
retreat,  whilo  he  rpoka,  ns  far  as  the  front  door.    "  Tea,  air — oh,  ye. 
nobody    bitter   than    Mr.   Pedgift.      Don't — pray    don't,    disturb   Mr. 
Armadale  1"     His  watery  eyes  looked  quite  wild  with  nervous  altrsa** 
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lie  turned  round  for  a  moment  in  the  light  of  the  hall-lamp,  to  Bttkfl  that 
polite  request.  If  Bending  for  Allan  had  been  equivalent  to  unchaining  u 
ferociom  watch-dog,  Mr.  Bnshwood  could  hardly  have  been  more  anxious 
to  stop  the  proceeding.  "  I  wish  you  kindly  good  crcning,  sir,"  he  went 
on,  getting  out  to  the  steps.  "  1  in  much  obliged  to  you  I  will  bo 
scrupulously  punctual  on  Monday  morning— I  hope — I  think — I'm  sure 
you  will  soon  learn  every  thing  I  can  tench  you.  It'a  not  difficult — oh, 
dear,  no  —  not  difficult  at  all  I  I  wish  you  kindly  good  evening,  sir. 
A  beautiful  night;  yea,  indeed,  a  beautiful  night  for  a  walk  home." 

With  those  words,  all  dropping  out  of  his  lips  one  on  the  top  of 
the  other, arid  without  DOtloiogj  Ifl  fail  agony  of  embarrassment  at  effecting 
hi*  departure,  Midwinter's  outstretched  hand,  he  went  noiselessly  down  tin: 
step*,  and  was  lost  in  th  of  the  night. 

As  Midwinter  turned  to  re-enter  the  house,  the  dining-room  door 
opened,  and  his  friend  met  him  in  the  hall. 

"  Ha*  Mr.  Rash  wood  gone?"  asked  Allan. 

••  He  ha*  gone,"  replied  Midwinter,  "after  telling  me  a  very  sad  story, 

leaving  me  a  little  ashamed  of  myself  for  having  doubted  him  without 

just  cause.  I  have  arranged  that  he  is  to  give  me  my  first  lesson  in 
the  steward's  office  on  Monday  morning." 

"  All  right,"  said  Allan.  "  You  needn't  be  afraid,  old  boy,  of  my 
ropting  you  over  your  studies.  I  daresay  I'm  wrong — but  I  don't 
;.'.  fiaahwood." 

M  I  daresay  /wi  wrong,"  retorted  the  other,  a  little  petulantly.  "  I  do." 

The  Sunday  morning  found  Midwinter  in  the  park,  waiting  to 
postman,  on  the  chance  of  his  bringing  more  news  from 
Mr.  Brock. 

At  the  customary  hour  the  man  made  his  appearance,  and  placed  the 
expected  letter  in  Midwinter's  hands.  He  opened  it,  far  away  from  nil 
fear  of  observation  this  time,  and  read  the.se  lines  : — 

"My  tirAii  MiDwnoxn, — I  write  more  for  the  purpose  of  quieting  your 
anxiety  than  because  I  have  anything  definite  to  say.  In  my  last  hur- 
ried letter  I  had  no  time  to  tell  you  that  the  elder  of  the  two  women 
whom  I  met  in  the  Gardens  had  followed  me,  and  spoken  to  qM  in  tin 
street.  I  believe  I  may  characterize  what  she  snid  (without  doing  her  any 
injustice)  as  a  tissue  of  falsehoods  from  beginning  to  end.  At  any  ra»< , 
she  continued  me  in  the  suspicion  that  some  underhand  proceeding  is  on 
loot,  of  which  Allan  is  destined  to  be  the  victim,  and  that  the  prime  mover 
in  the  conspiracy  is  the  vile  woman  who  helped  hia  mother's  marriage  and 
who  hastened  his  mother's  death. 

'•  Feeling  this  conviction,  I  have  not  hesitated  to  do,  for  Allan's  sake, 
what  I  would  have  done  for  no  other  creature  in  the  world.  I  have  left 
ay  hotel,  and  have  installed  myself  (with  my  old  servant  Robert)  in  a 
bouse  opposite  the  house  to  which  I  traced  the  two  women.  Wo  are  alter- 
nately on  the  watch  (quite  unsuspected,  I  am  certain,  by  the  people  opp< 
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day  and  eight.     All  my  feelings,  a*  a  gentleman  and  a  clergyman, 
from  such  in  occupation  as  I  mn  now  in  ;  hat  there  i*  no  ether 

choice.      I  mfl  <lo  this  violence  to  my  own  self- respect,  or  1 

must  leave  .Minn,  with  hi*  ea«y  natnr\  find  in  hi*  a«**tlaMe  position,  to 
defend  himself  agsin«t  n  wretch  who  is  prepnivd,  I  firmly 
the  most  unscrupulous  advantage  of  his  «  nd  his  youth,     I ft* 

mother's  dying  entreaty  list  never  left  my  memory;  and,  God  help  tne,  I 
am  now  degrading  myself  in  my  own  eyes  in  con 

"There  ha*  bocti  i  already  for  the  sacrifice.     ThU  its 

;i:in'il  :in  immense  advantage—  I  Imve  at  last  seem  this 
«i»um:i'i  i'ic".    si.  :i  as  before  {  and  i: 

kepi  her  in  vtesr,  baring  my  instrneiion*.  if  she  returned  to  the  house,  not 
to  follow  her  lmrk  to  the  door.     She  did  return  to  tin-  hotUM 
result  of  my  precaution  WW,  u   [had  •    throw  her  dfl 

guard.     I  saw  liir  hoe  imveQe  I  at  the  window,  ami  afterward*  again  in 
the  balcony.     If  any  occasion  should  arise  for  describing  her  partici ■■'■ 

icn  ''"■  deacrlptioo.     At  present  I  need  only  cay  that 
the  full  agfl  (live-and-thirty)  at  wi  i>ir*t 

by   ii"  means  so  handsome  a  woman  tis   I  had  (I  hnrdly  know 
I  to  aea. 

lik  i>  all  I  can  now  tell  you.    If  nothing  more  happena  by  M 
or  Tuesday  next.  1  shall  have  no  choice  hut  t»  apply  to  my  bury i 
assistance ;   tin  !ii*  didieateand  dangwmi. 

[Batter  in  oner  bands  than  mine.    Sotting  my  own  feelings,  however,  «t 

ne  question.  tl>.    I  n^iiuiw  which  has  been  the  cause  of  my  jooracy  to 
London  is  too  important  to  be  trilled  with  tnoeb  lot 
with  u  now.     In  any  and  every  case,  depend  on  myl 

!<•  progress  of  events;  and  ball 

"  Ti 

"-" 

Mid-  nreii  tlie  letter  as  lie  had  •eenred  the  letter  that  p»r- 

cod<:'i   i        ide  by  aide  in  his  poc  iritn   the  narrative  of  .V 

Dream. 

*'  How  many  da]  9  more    '    hi    ftsted  himself,  as  he  went  bad 
house.     ''  J  low  many  days  moi 

Not  many.     The  time  he  was  Availing  fer,  wni  a  rime  closj  at  fa  I 

Mourliv  c.iiiM-,  and  brought  Mr.  B.vhwood,  punctual  to  theappoiewd 
hour.  Monday  tnrme,  and  found  Allan  Iramnwd  in  his  preparatfeot  •» 
the  picnic.  II.'  hdd  a  wrics  of  interviews,  at  home  nnd  alirosd,  *E 
through  the  day.  He  transacted  business  with  Mrs.  Oripper,  with  da> 
lniil'T,   and   wiili   tin-  OORQhman,    In    tl  l  several  department)  of 

eating,    drinking,    and    driving.       He   went  to   the    town    to  consult  bi« 
professional    advifiers    on    the    subject   of    l!        I  »,   and   *>  istif 

both  the  lawyers,   father  nnd  son  (in   the  ahspneo  of  anvbody  *  - 
the  neighbourhood  whom  he  could  ask),   to  join  the  picnic      Pa*!** 
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r  (in   hi*  department)  supplied    general   information,  but  bi 
to  be  excused  From  appearing  nt  tllC   picnio,  •  n    the  score  of 
engagements.     Pedgift  Junior  (in  hi*  department)  aiIJ<?d  nil  the  details; 
and,   casting  business  engagement*  tn  the  wind-.  !   tin'  invi: 

witfa  the  greatest  pleasure.  Returning  from  the  lawyer's  office,  Allan's 
next  proceeding  wan  to  go  to  tin-  mnjor'a  cottage  and  obtain  K!m  KllroyVi 
approval  of  the  popoeed  locality  fur  tin'  pleasure-party.  1 
accomplished,  he  returned  to  his  own  house,  to  meet  the  last  difficulty 
now  left  to  encounter — the  difficulty  of  persuading  Midwinter  to  join  tho 
expedition  to  the  Broads. 

Qo  Bret  broaching  the  subject,  All-in  found  his  Irlond  EnrpOft 
resolute  to  remain  at  home.     Midwinter's  tintural  rehictarn •■  r.  the 

major  and  his  daughter,  after  what  had  happened  at  the  cottage,  might 
probably  have  been  overcome.  Hut  Midwinter'*  detafmlaaUofl  mi  to 
allow  Mr.  Bnshwood's  coursi-  of  tnabvoUoa  to  1"'  tab  iris  proof 

against  every  cflbrt  that  culd  bo  made  to  shake  it.  Alter  Slefttng  Inn 
btfnanca  to  the  utmost,  Allan  was  obliged  to  remain  contented  with  a 
compromise.  Midwinter  promised,  not  very  willingly,  to  join  the  party 
towards  c  ■■   appointed  Ibf  a  pipty   tea-makin       i 

was  to  clow  th-  ingaofthe  day.     Tn  this  i  ■  would  ootne&t 

iity  of  placing  him*.ll"  on  u   friendly  footing  witi 
Milroya.      More  he  could  not  concede,  even  to  Allan's  persuasion,  and  for 
more  it  would  be  useless  to  I 

The  day  of  the  picnic  came.     The  lovely  morning,  and  lh« 
le  of  preparation  fbr  the  expedi  0  entirety  Midwinter 

intJi  altering  his  resolution.     At  the  regular  hour  he  left  the  I 
table  to  jcin  Mr.  Bashwood  in  the  steward's  offisv.     Tho  two  were  quietly 
closeted  over  tho  books,  at  die  bad<  of  thi    hooaa,  trfifla  At  p.ic.km 
the  picnic   went  on  in  front.     Toi  .  ntftrl  In 

costume,  and  self-reliant  in  manner)  arrived  sonic  little  lime  before  tho 
hour  for  atartinp;,  to  revise  all  the  nrrangements,  and  to  make  any  final 
improvements  which  his  local  kn<  Allan  and  lur 

were  still  busy  in  eonaultatlon  when  th-  first  hitch  otMJUlltd  la  tht  pro- 
ceedings.   The  woman-servant  from  the  cottage  was  reported  to  he  w.. 
below  for  an  answer  to  a  note  from  her  young  mistress,  which  waa  pi 
in  Allan's  hands. 

On  thia  occasion  Miss  Milroy's  emotions  had  apparently  f<\  Q 
of  her  sense  of  propriety.     The  tone  of  the  letter  w.tj  feverish,  aj  I  il.r 
handwriting  wandered  crookedly  up  and  down,  Id  freedom  from 

all  proper  restraint. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Armadale"  (wrote  the  major's  daughter),  "such  a  mister. 
I      'What  art.  we  to  do!     Papa  hns  got  a  letter  Aura  gran  dm. 
this  morning  about  tho  new  governess.    Her  reference  has  answer. 
questions,  and  she's  ready  to  come  at  theahertast  m  tie*.     Grandmamma 
thinks  (how  provoking!)  the  sooner  the  better;  and  she  says  wr  may  expect 
her — I  mean  the  gOTOmea — either  to-day  or  to-morrow.     Pnpa  w»v»  (he 
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trill  b*  so  absurdly  conaideraie  to  everybody  t)  ibat  we  can't  i 
Gwilt  to  come  here  (if  she  cornea  to-day)  and  find  nobody  a 

I  bcr.  What  it  to  be  done?  I  am  ready  to  cry  with  vexation,  j 
bare  got  tbe  wont  possible  impression  (tbougb  grandmamma  sari  sbe  ii 
a  charming  penon)  of  Miss  Gwilt.  Cam  you  suggest  something,  dtar 
Mr.  Armadale  ?  I'm  rare  papa  would  gire  way  if  yon  could.  Don't 
atop  to  write  cend  me  a  menage  back.  I  bare  got  a  new  bat  fur  the 
• ;  and,  oh,  the  agony  of  not  knowing  whether  I  am  to  keep  it  oa  or 
take  it  off. — Your*  truly,  E.  M." 

"  Tbe  devil  Mm  Mi*  Gwilt ! ■  said  Allan,  staring  at  bis  legal  adrnv 
in  a  Itata  >.■(  helpless  consternation. 

I  ;th  all  my  heart,  air— I  don't  wUh  to  interfere,'*  remarked  Pel- 
gift  Junior.     "  May  I  ask  what's  tbe  matter  ?  " 

Allan  told  him.      Mr.  Pedgift  the  Younger  might  bare  his  faults,  \ 
n  m:i tit  of  quickness  of  resource  was  not  among  them. 

M.rc's  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  Mr.  Armadale,"  be  said, 
the  governess  comes  to-day,  lei's  liave  her  at  tin;  cj 

Allan's  eyes  opCMo1  wide  in  astonishment. 

"  All  the  horaea  and  carriagea  in  the  Thorpe-Ambrose  stables  art 
wanted  for  this  small  party  of  ours,"  proceeded   Pedgift  ■  Of 

course  not  1  Very  good.  If  Miss  Gwilt  comes  to-day,  sbe  can't  ponibij 
get  hero  before  five  o'clock.  Good  again.  You  order  an  open  carriage 
to  be  waiting  at  the  major's  door  at  that  time,  Mr.  Armadale;  and  111 
|ji  w  Bm  BUB  hi*  directions  where  to  drive  to.  When  tbe  governess  coma 
to  the  cottage,  let  her  find  a  nice  little  note  of  apology  (along  with  tin 
cold  fowl,  or  whatever  else  they  give  her  after  her  journey)  begging  brr 
to  join  us  at  the  picnic,  and  putting  n  carriage  at  her  own  sole  ditpcxal 
to  take  her  there.  Gad,  sir !  "  said  young  Pedgift,  gaily,  u  alio  miul  be  s 
Touchy  One  if  she  thinks  herself  neglected  after  that ! " 

"  Capital  !  "  cried  Allan.  "  She  »lmll  have  every  attention.  I'D  giw 
li.r  (In-  poDy*obaiae  and  the  white  harness,  and  she  shall  drive  her«K  if 
tb«  likes." 

Hi'  BQlibbled  a  line  to  relieve  Miss  Milroy 'a  apprehensions,  and  gave 
the  necessary  orders  for  the  pony-chaise.  Ten  minutes  later,  the  carriaftt 
for  the  plonsure-parly  were  nt  the  door. 

"  Now  we've  taken  all  this  trouble  about  her,"  said  Allan,  rerertii? 
to  the  governess  as  they  left  the  house,  "  I  wonder,  if  she  does  ceo* 
to-day,  whether  we  shall  see  her  at  the  picnic  !  ■ 

"  Depends  entirely  on  her  age,  sir,"  remarked  young  Pedgift,  pronoitc- 
lag  judgment  with  the  happy  confidence  in  himself  which  eminently  distin- 
guished him.  "  It' she's  an  old  one,  sho'JI  be  knocked  up  with  the  joanwy. 
ami  hln 'II  stick  to  the  cold  fowl  and  the  cottage.  If  she's  a  voting  ««. 
either  1  know  nothing  of  women,  or  the  pony  in  the  white  harness  ^" 
bring  her  to  tho  picnic." 

Tl..y  started  for  i'w  major'*  cottage, 


loctRX  civilization,  a»  tk«  words  are  commonly  used,  is  certainly  the 
most  grandiloquent  phrnBe  now  current.  It  has,  however,  a  SB 
meaning,  which,  if  wc  cannot  define,  w«  may  indicate.  What  does  modern 
civilisation  imply  7  The  advance  of  science  and  the  dirTuuirjn  ofkoOWlcdgQ — 
,;  culture,  and  the  increase  of  material  comfort  arising  ftdvD  At 
«!.vi-i..[,iu.-i,t.  of  manofkcturei  and  «:.jiiiiui:iv.;,  .md  dn-  progreai  of  political 
liberty.  This  is  the  finely  confused  answer  generally  given,  but,  unless 
I  am  mistaken,  it  doca  not  quite  bring  out  the  special  point.  By  civi- 
lization we  do  not  so  much  mean  alterations  of  our  surroundings  as 
a  modification  of  ourselves.  'Hie  matters  abovo  mentioned  may  be  the 
aa,  but  it  is  tho  result  in  which  they  issue  which  is  sought  to  be 
dnwribed.  Men  aro  growing  more  civilized,  we  glibly  Bay,  and  the  primary 
signification  of  the  words,  I  nub  in  it.,  is  that  men  are  becoming  milder. 
This  is  the  view  I  propose  to  consider,  with  tin-  purpose  of  showing  that 
there  u  in  modern  times  an  increasing  tendency  towards  restrict i ni^  the. 
exercise  of  the  human  pa**iona,  and  that,  in  ccawqaaaOQ)  they  are  un- 
dergoing a  progressive  decline.  Our  criminal  r  r  l<  continue  to  present 
cases  of  great  individual  atrocity,  but  no  one  will  argue  that  tin:  total 
amount  of  violence  is  not  proportionately  less ;  and  I  believe  that,  as  a 
rule,  even  the  worst  acts  are  now  more  kind  lily  committed.  Many  of 
the  gromest  instances  of  modern  crime  we  nliould  refuse  to  accept  as 
illustrations  of  passion,  properly  named.  The  wild  madness  brought  on 
by  the  excessive  use  of  alcoholic  driuks  is  mere  nervous  c.m  it.  ui.nt, 
abnormal  cerebral  action,  specifically  induced ;  while  the  fact  that,  now-a- 
day*,  so  many  persons  cannot  do  the  ancient  deeds  of  violence  without 
first  artificially  intoxicating  themselves,  is,  in  itself,  suggestive  of  weakened 
impulses.  Stimulants  did  not  use  to  he  needed  for  these  deeds;  sober 
p*»»ion  was  sufficient  to  carry  a  man  through  to  any  necessary  length. 
Take,  as  a  definite  illustration,  tho  feeling  of  revenge.  People  still  wish 
for  revengfl,  but  is  it  not  sought  in  somewhat  uf  n  more  Christian  Dili 
In  tbc  ordinary  way,  an  angry  man  would  not  now  wish  to  include  his 
opponent's  children  in  his  retaliation.  Look,  too,  at  modern  war,  and  at 
our  present  treatment  of  criminals.  Touches  of  amiability  • 
perplex  and  check  our  passions;  when  wc  rely  on  them  they  fail  us,  as  it 
would  appear,  out  of  sheer  weakness.  Here  the  issue  is  raised.  Is  this 
owing  to  increased  action  of  the  conscience,  or  docs  it  result  from  an 
accumulating  languor  of  tLe  emotions?  Without,  at  ike  outset,  answering 
that  question  dogmatically,  I  venture  to  say  it  will  he  easy  to  show  that 
the  passions  are  necessarily  becoming  W«kwJ|  owing  to  inaction  arising 
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from  mechanical  cnuws,  apart  from  the  restraint*  of  moral  influences.    A 
vague  impression  exists,  as  we  know,  that  this  softening  of  character  ii  t« 
rJbOted  to  the  progress  of  religious  feeling.     Ecclesiastical  hisurr, 
however,  demons! rati-*  Out  a  vigorous  action  of  the  passion*  ia  not  incon- 
sistent villi  religion*     To  quote  the  most  striking  instances  of  undent 
■<.itv,  wo   should,  indeed,  have  to  go  to   the  records  of  theolcgic 
We  an  led  to  attribute  this  modification  of  human 

....re  specific  causes  ;   and  the  question  ari>e*,  wh< 
civilization,  so  to  speak,   distinguishable  from  the  operations  of  re 
Mention  i  tx-nulliug  from  the  action  of  certain  mechanical  ouud 

.  the  accessarj  which  i*  to  abate  tlw  ptay  of  the  j.r...  u  v. 

If  iliiB  be  bo,  it  is  d  1 1  to  disturb  religious  teachers,  btU 

to  reassure  thuui.     Archbishop,  bishop,  Jean  and  the  whole 

:m:  the  circuuuhineo  as  aJIbrtling  u  prospect  that,  by 
ion  will  have  freer  scope.     I;  been  hindered  at  every 

by  tb«  too  excessive  [lay  of  the  stronger  emotion*.    The  most  notable 
i  .!.:•.■     i'  in   of    litis   mecbania   reformation    it,    I    think,   tlit 

i m roil iic tiou  of  steam  machinery. 

nearly  every  possible  way,  upon  the  ififtw.lt 
of  mai  a  "in  uuitiii.il  oondj  hitherto  little  notice  has  been 

taken  of  iU  moral  eflccte  in  giving  ua  new  conceptions  oi'  action,  aad  in 
ions  of  those  who  have  to  do  with  it.     The  eouphsiz 
<i    machil  an  passions   makes   nearly   aa  complete  so 

antidieais  aj  could  bo  hit  on.     A  steal  ■■*■>  no  j  uasioaa.     Boilers 

only   get    heated    by   the    process   of    potting    fire    underneath    then. 
1'ittons  do  not  arbitrarily  turn  stupid,  and  occasionally  stink  thai  out  of 
sheer   wiUUIniM.     V.i.', .  .    hjsvsj  do  moral   sense,  and  never   iodulge  ia 
anger.    The  mechanical  uniability  of  machinery  is,  in  feet,  perfect;  m 
patience  doea  not  tire  ;  unceasingly,  Right  and  day,  it  obeys.   If  a  fly-whod 
commit  ■  seeming  freak,  you  know  it  is  only  an  apparent  escapade,  sod 
that,  in  n-iiln'i .  tlu  re  is  a  good  reason  for  it.     Who  ace  usee  spindles  sos 
shuttles  of  viciousueas  7       I'urij  rhinciit,    in    the    case    of  machines,  is* 
ludicrous  idea  ;   nobody  but  ■  fool  would  resent  their  errors.     When  they 
go  wrong,  they  must  be  calmly  persuaded  by  hammer  and  chisei 
better  way*,  but  never  used  passionately.     They,  indeed,  have  a  kiadef 
quality  winch  we  cua  only  liken  to  self-respect;  and  in  their  behaviour 
they  urc  inflexibly  just.     Ill -treat  one  of  them,  and  in  the  moat  isnpanif* 
mniuu-r  it  asserts  itself.     A  harsh  blow  iv ill  stop  it;  and  then  yea  no* 
coax  lock  the  bent  rod,  or  the  etm  •,  to  just  die  same  point  beforv 

it  again  stirs.  That  done,  it  bean  not  the  slightest  resentment,  but  oow 
more  does  your  bidding,  friendly  us  before,  hut  if  it  displays  M 
mechanical  placability,  it  is  only  within  definite  Itautl  nud  moral  aentiaesi 
it  diows  nana  Machinery  never  weakly  allows  anything  for  unviprtsK* 
intentions,  however  good;  ami  it  never  tolerates  inefficiency  cf  *»T  ssit 
If  die  e:e:ip"  valve  be  neidect.  ■],  .  v,  u  should  the  cause  be  the  eagioew 
forgetting  himself  in  relij  uenl  the  hoik* 
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•  U  done  Willi  such  impawibility  that  uo  wrath  can  be 
Ml.  The  ruined  engine,  on  it  lira  bent  and  tuft,  has  an  air  of  having  iUelJ 
ill-usage  in  tin  naof  ita  duties,  which  a{»jM<:tl«  rather  fur 

aympi.t!i_y,  hi  thoagh  it  bad  beta  betrayed  by  fools.  Everybody,  in  a 
ward,  is  practically  recencilcd  to  the  conclusion,  lluit  it  is  worse  than 
Mtlgni   to  indulge  passion    in    dealing   will.  y  ;    nud    die  moral 

bearings  of  lb  in  Jact  arc  of  lh«  highest.  EllipOflma      For  here,  at  hi.M 
have  u  se  laOCtawm  dafll  aid,  to  which  man  is  a  party. 

uducled  according  to  the  rulca  of  pure  reason;  unii  1 
NMIN  la  think  it  s  must  suggestive  reflection,  that  the  inik.-xil.h-  .-<  h 
di  lions  of  Um  management  of  machinery  exactly  embody  die  principles  of 
lity.     It  j  rcneo,  I  hope,  to  eej  rules 

regulating  am  intamoBXM  with  men  at  wo  NecgDita  m  ).  ring  to  do  with 
machines  would  amount  to  a  practical  raalhallQn  of  ChrUliauity  towards 
one  another.     Let  tu  quote  two  or  three  of  the  understood  maxima  which. 
in  managing  machinery,  are  alwayi  observed  : — You  must  not  expect  all 
machine*  to  act  indifferently  in  the  same  way,  but  only  in  certain  modes 
to  which   I  hey  are  adapted ;   you  must,  in  addition  to  thai   limn- 
attribute  any  wrong  action  to  the  existence  of  n  dtftalUflf  cause,  and  I 
remove  the  one  to  picvvnt  the  other;  and  you  must  never  reck': 
retail u   until  the  processes  necessary  to   secure   them    have   bocu   gone 
through.     A  chilil  outiUI  tell  >  Ike  Jly-uhcd  will  neTcr  revolve  till 

the  p:  uplifted.     It"  to  this  ia  added  lliu  permanent  i  on 

the  part  of  all  of  us  that  in  these  cases  the  results  are  secured  when  lbs 
processes  art  gone  througli,  thus  leaving  uo  room  for  hopo  or  fonr,  any 
nor*  than  lor  anger,  then,  1  think,  it  is  made  cut  that  in  dealing  i 
machinery  only  the  play  of  the  intellect  is  necessarily  mvolv.-d,  ajjd  ihnt 
ndency  of  such  occupation  is  to  place  the  passions  for  the 
time  It    may,  M    Aral    dght,    seem  only  nn  attempt  at  au 

epigram  to  say  I  - 1'-'  be  pail  of  the  providential  tan 

that,  in  baring  to  do  with  machino,  men  thotild  be  eonijiellcd  to  practise 
the  propel'  modes  of  dealing  with  UM  another.  Hut  apply  tin-  facta  :ii 
we  laivc  stated  them.  Any  mondial,  if  Hiked  to  what  he  attribute 
m ivory  of  human  life,  would  be  certain  virtually  to  asaign,  as  among  Ihu 
great  causes  of  it,  apecjfto  inlHngi  incnta  of  the  above  rules  iu  the  inter- 
course  bo'.wixt  mun  mid  lnim.     One  person,  he  would  explain,  insista  on 

bar  acting  in  the  same  way  aa  hiineelf,  although  it  be  a  moil 
due*  tot  which  the  second  baa  no  adaptation,      Wban  wc  aro  disappointed 
at  n  course  taken  by  another,  we  do  not  relied  that  I  lie  step  only  pre* 
from  some  cause  so  inf.  i  liaDf   and  in  our  general  intercourse  wc 

wish  to  hurry  results  without  waiting   tl.iough  the  intermediate  stages 

its  :  r  the  action  ot'  the   means.     It  in,  therefore,  no  exaggera 
Irtit  the  mere  literal  truth,  to  say  that  every  person  having  to  do  with  a 
mtohine  ia,  for  the  lime,  nnd  so  far  as  tlie  actum  OBOOpiee  him,  obliged 
to  practise  the  strict  rules  of  the  h  nliajh     11. ■  inu.-t  only  expect 

according  to  his  knowledge  of  the  adaptation  of  means  and  cuds;  he  must 


[■■■■■j  ■  '■■■■ 

unonwDi 

no  adequate 
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:i  mind  lint  wrong  action  is  as  much  matter  of  cause  and  oifcet 
right   behaviour  is;    and  he  must  encourage  no  superstitious  hope* 
results  preceding  process**.     Tim  wise  roan  of  the  ancient   p 
could  not  tfam  thin  ;  his  much-boasted  I  I  arity, 

culture  only  tended  to  produce  an  engineers  frame  of  mini  !  A  I 
difference,  it  is  true,  existed  in  hi*  favour  (supposing,  that  is,  that  if 
existed) — he  practised  those  rules  intelligently  towards  his  i 
and  not  mechanically  to  machines.  But  if  we  take  into  account  the 
less  multiplication  of  machinery,  and  the  long  periods  of  time  spent  It 
increasing  numbers  of  the  population  in  dealing  with  it,  it  cannot  butl« 
.'inticipiiti'd  that  some  kind  of  new  disciplinary  and  educative  process  is 
going  forward ;  and,  to  my  thinking,  an  inquiry  into  the  influence  of  this 
having  to  do  with  BUdhimry  on  human  character  is  net  unimportant,  but 
is  curiouxly  interesting  when  I'llluwcd  out  to  some  of  the  subtle 
to  which  it  points. 

Those  who  have  not  specially  considered  the  point,  have  no 
idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  passions  arc  exercised  in  common  life. 
Observation  has  convinced  us,  that,  in  manual  labour  apart  from  the  aid 
of  iiiachiiii tv,  'In'  leading  emotions  operate  very  freely,  and  almost  conti- 
nuously. They  are,  indeed,  the  great  sources  of  the  motive  power  by  which 
it  is  carried  on.     Watch  a  man  digging,  nnd  you  will  see  that  if  a  stone 

•i*,  hi*  anger  rises  Instantly  ;  the  gardener  cannot  crop  you  a  liedgr 
without  ovi-iy  two  or  three  minutes  falling  into  little  pets  at  the  freaks  of 
the  twigs;  or  stand  by  when  Ilodgc  is  threshing,  and  y< 

cing  how  the  stroke  of  the  flail  grows  savage  whenever  tl>e  straw 
lAtabOM.  Tailors  become  desperate  if  their  thread  knots  itself,  and 
xlim-makers  turn  vicious  because  the  awl  will  not  slip  through  tlw  leather. 
The  servant-girl  in  the  dairy  tulks  at  the  slow-el  ttttr,  and  aftrt- 

wards  quarrels  with  the  fits  in  las  kite-hen.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
think  that  we  only  have  differences  with  fbDoaj  human  beings;  we  ue 
almost  perpetually  rehearsing  our  fraternal  quarrels  with  inanimate  thing*. 
The  same  facts  are  even  still  more  strikingly  brought  out  in  Uie  cast 
of  those  who  have  to  dad  with  brute  animals.  Grooms,  waggoner*, 
ploughmen,  carters,  in  controlling  their  dumb  assistants,  use  their  passices 
nearly  continuously,  and  ordinarily  in  the  course  of  a  day  expend  quit* 
a  frightful  total  of  emotion.  Of  course,  no  one  is  objecting  against  thi»- 
Taking  men  SB  they  now  exist,  the  work  would  not  be  done  without 
it.  The  digging,  the  felling,  unci  the  threshing,  would  suffer  greatly,  & 
the  nngry  strokes  were  withdrawn,  and  the  driver  would  often  stand  6* 
in  perplexed  inaction  beside  the  dull  horse  if  he  were  forbidden  tosho* 
temper.  As  has  been  already  stated,  the  passions  supply  the  rcscrte 
power  in  ull  the  little  over- recurring  crises  of  manual  labour;  but  thb 
continual  exercise  of  the  emotions  must,  we  submit,  necessarily  lave  u 
l fleet  on  the  characters  of  those  subjected  lo  it.  Juat  as,  on  the  othtf 
hand,  I  wiy  the  introduction  of  machinery  into  so  many  branches  of 
labour    ii   ndm-iiir.    this  lively  emotional   experience  to  a  set  lev 
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iAccltanic.il  calculation;  and,  in  course  of  time,  it  must  have  a  modif 
tlli'i't  upon  human  character. 

But  machinery  has  n  further  influence,  too  relevant  not  to  be 
mentioned,  though  it  niny  not  be  absolutely  necessary  to  the  BUHfl 
arguments.  1/  the  substitution  of  calculated  meehaiiiiMl  forces  for  the 
fitful  impulses  of  the  unaided  muscles  quiets  the  emotions,  the  way 
in  which  machinery  fixe*  the  processes  and  favours  the  division  of 
labour  destroys  its  intellectual  character.  Labour,  when  it  meant  tlic 
completion  of  an  article  of  production  by  oue  piiir  of  hands,  involved  little 

sullies  which  required  the  exercise  of  ingenuity ;  but  labour,  in  the 
case  of  the  hulk,  is  now  becoming  unskilled  in  the  sense  of  contrivance 
and  original  resource  being  called  for.  All  that  has  to  be  done  will  soon 
be,  simply  to  give  a  lever  a  jerk  here,  and  to  throw  up  a  strap  there, 
without  any  choice  of  how  it  *hull  be  done  ;  and,  indeed,  the  introduction 
of  anything  like  originality  into  your  movements  i*  already  rewarded  by 
a  ruinous  crash  ;  the  machine  resents  such  partnership,  and  comes  to  a 
standstill.     Thought  in  growing  to  bo  leas  and  less  required  in  manufoc- 

■  .'.  processes;  one  man  thinks  what  is  MOflsncj  BUM  ftffi  tJlj  Slid 
embodies  the  thought  10  itvu.  Labour  is,  consequently,  becoming  more 
and  more  mechanical,  even  where  it  ia  yet  partly  manual,  and  the 
intellect,  as  well  as  the  passions,  ia  kept  ia  abeyance  in  modern 
toil.  And  it  is  not  only  that  the.  action  of  the  reasoning  faculties  is 
not  needed,  but  the  infinitesimal  division  of  the  process  makes  the  use 
of  the  imagination  almost  impossible.  Supposing  a  Ilinuingham  workman 
completed  a  whole  pin,  he  might  plNM  his  fancy  ns  he  laboured  by 
wondering  what  ohawl  it  would  hold  fast,  what  dainty  fingers  might  play 
around  it;  but  now  that  he  only  makes  the  head,  and  somebody  he  does 
not  even  know  i-  KhapiriL'  the  jmint  in  another  shop,  while  a  third  party 
elsewhere,  unacquainted  with  either  of  laem,  will  affix  the  parts,  bis 
imagination  is  hampered.  He  may,  it  is  true,  spend  his  minute  intervals 
of  leisure  in  wondering  what  pin-point  his  pin-head  will  come  to  match 
with,  but  that  is  not  so  lively  a  conception  as  the  other.  Even  the 
machinists  them*.  Ives  have  to  work  blindly  ;  for  ernnks  are  made  at  one 
factory,  ami  ptfltOM  at  another:  piucc,  and  boilers  in  a  different  part  of 
the  country.  Artisan  labour,  speaking  generally,  absorbs  a  continually 
rising  quantity  of  the  workman's  thought,  and,  in  fact,  so  far  as  the 
brain  and  the  emotions  are  concerned,  is  becoming  a  state  of  rest  instead 
of  exhaustion.  The  grave  question  is,  what  will  the  final  effect  of  this 
be!  does  it  point  to  the  passions  and  the  intellect  sinking  into  com- 
parative quietude,  or  doea  it  indicate  that  in  the  future  men's  thoughts, 
released  from  following  the  minute  operations  of  their  own  hands,  will, 
free  from  this  drudgery,  be  left  fresh  for  more  general  views  of  principlea, 
and  that  the  emotions,  no  longer  exhausted  in  man's  solitary  toil,  must 
find  their  gratification  in  social  life  during  his  greater  leisure  1  The** 
suggest  ions  seem  to  afford  limits  of  a  loftier  oMstBstiOB;  but  we  have  not 

exhausted  the  consideration  of  the   case  itself.     Machinery  ia   not 
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confined  to  constructions  of  iron;   there  are  social   organisation* 
may  fairly  be  classed  under  the  Lead  of  tnio  The  oomparatii 

perfect  modern  police  system,  and  the  more  detailed  administration  i 
the  laws,  |  rOviduif   quick  redrew  for  all  grievaae-ts,  and  leaving  not 
in  the  way  of  personal  defence  to  the  private  eitisen;  the  i 

nit  Stock    Companies,  and  tbe   enlarging    of  the  Kale  of 
until  transaction*  i  ,   the  regularity  introduced  i 

movement*  by  I  [  the  railways  ;  all  these,  together  with  ol 

arrangements,  combine  to   abate  ilie  action   of  the  passions,     liow 
is  done  muy  be  wplaJatd  in  wry  fan  v. 

■   jusmoiim   only    operate    within    a  narrow    range,   and 
contact,  or,  at  least,  a  process  of  iudiridualixing  the  object*  of 
icquisite  to  excite  them.     You  could  not  be  angry  at  carbonic  acid 
no  matter  what  injury  it  did,  nor  could  you  cherish  much  hatred 
a  defaulting  corporation,  if  you  had  no  knowledge  of  its  members.     Yc 
v,  luugs  must  be  made  definite,  and  the  agents  of  them  be  individii 
it   tLc  passions  are  to  come  into  play  in  any  effective  manner.     But  I 
scale  of  commercial  operations  lias  grown  so  largo,  and  social  fjty 
many  way*  have  i  ■  indirect,  thai  this  cense  of  personality,  or  i 

possibility  of  individualising  those  with  whom  you  ha\e  to  deal,  is  greatly 
limited.  System,  which  is  machinery,  is  everywhere  obtaining.  You 
iuaure  your  life  with  persons  you  never  sow  ;  if  jou  like,  you  may  pot 
jour  savings  into  the  post-office,  and  do  jour  thrift  wholly  inside  letters; 
you  may  trade  for  a  dozen  years  with  firms  all  over  die  country,  sad 
not  personally  know  a  member  of  any  one  of  them.  All  sense  of  personal 
dealings  is  vanishing  out  oi  OTU  OpBUMiaial  transactions;  they  sis 
becoming  merely  intellectual  calculations  with  which  the  emotions  how 
lildc  to  do.  Nor  is  it  only  of  trading  matters  that  this  holds  good,  if 
a  man  has  to  voyage  to  the  world's  end,  he  does  not  now  go  to  jack  out 
hip  by  the  look  of  it,  and  try  to  make  the  prior  acquaintance  of  lbs 
i  Iptsun  to  whom  his  life  and  fortune  are  to  be  entrusted  ;  but  he  refers  tt 
a  hat  of  thfl  shipping  advertisements,  and  the  utmost  he  can  do,  in  tae 
shape  of  exercising  Individual  judgment,  is  to  relied  which  nccam -packet 
i  'inpany  has  a  reputation  lor  fewest  accidents.  This,  no  doubt,  is  safer 
than  if  he  selected  his  own  veasel  by  the  men  fancy  for  its  hull  w  to* 
of  its  figure-head,  and  relied  upon  the  captain  on  account  of  hi* 
bluff  voice  and  cheery  look;  the  only  point  1  wish  to  bring  i 
that  in  the  one  case-  his  emotions  would  be  exercised,  and  thai  in  ta* 
other  they  are  not.  When  wu  used  to  travel  by  coach  wo  were  ia  the 
habit  of  taking  an  interest  in  the  driver,  but  now  when  we  step  ml* 
a  railway  train,  who  thinks  what  sort  of  man  they  have-  for  cogiu 
Not  the:  oldest  of  old  women  ever  refuses  to  enter,  and  says,  "  I  will  not 
bo  driven  by  that  man  1  "  The  extent  to  which  we  can  go  ia  the 
use  of  our  own  is- its  is  to  think  that  it  is  the  interest  of  the  eca- 
pany  to  arrange  so  as  to  avoid  accidents  because  of  the  damages  they 
involve ;    and   so   we   may    have  a   mental    confidence   of  our   Mi 
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but  tie  feelings  are  blind,  ami  cannot  act  a  whit.  This  mechanical 
character,  ia  great  measure,  applies  to  the  whole  range  of  modern  opera- 
tion*. Take  the  very  exlrcmcst  case  by  way  of  ilhi.UMiicn — that  of  war. 
War   is  nun   carried  OB  the   play  •  t  tins  passions;  battles  arc 

fought  out  by  tin:  .ml  tS  rilled  guns  nt  distances  where  the  opposing 
armies  never  *<  ben?  eyes;  and  the  oombatanta  only  learn  from 

the  general  orders  of  the  next  day  which  sick-  won.      Where  .in 
ruge  und  the  terror  of  personal  conflict  ?      What  has  become  of  llic  noise, 
shouting,  and  the  thunder  of  the  Q  They  grow  fainter  and 

r,  and  the  passions  (lit  away  out  of  the  mechanic  struggle.     For  tin- 
Mine  reason*,  i  M  coustruclire  ftaita  we  now  d©  Ml  (JNaaif  In 

enlist  the  feelings,  and  only,  as  it  were,  titillate  the  intellect.  Consider  the 
height  of  our  viaducts,  the  sjinn  of  our  bridges,  tlic  size  of  our  ships, — die 
world  has  thing  tQ  compan  Wttfa  tin-in  ;   ;  ..otiens  aro  not 

*ed  by  lima  in  proportion.     BtH  Ufa  t ln-y  b»i     The  works  are 
done  by  "  Co.*,"  and  even  in  the  achieving  of  the  feata,  several  monster 
abstractions  are  now  partner* ;  so  that  it  becomes  uncertain  for  how  much 
tad  111,111  siiould  be  praised,  :aid  huw  much  uf  the  credit  is 
due  to  steam,  <  leetncitv,  and  chemistry.     DfWJ  ilung  is  settling  down  into 
matter  of  hlfUafltml  inquiry  murely;   we  puzzle  our  wits  about  modern 
■•■tits,  not  huw  our  hearts  b  fan  lb  tti 
The  general    conclusion    1   arrive  at  is,   that,  owing   to   mechanical 
operating  with  cumulating  force  in  modern  society,   tin  passions 
Hi  destined  to  weaken  and  fade,  and  life  to  become  inoie  and  mure  an 
intellectual    process.      In    their    nature,    tome  of  tho   stronger  tRMtionfl 
they  are  but  temporary  qnaltllaji  of  Iww  etatrwCO;  only 
i.    as  makeshifts,   pending  the  fullw  derelopuMsX  •■!'  ii-.isvn,  and  wiac 
men  hare  always  aimed  at  their  suppression.      Who  associates  them 
his  ideas  of  a  state  hereafter  ?     No  doubt,  even  rage  and  hate  have  Chert 
uses  so  long  aa  men  are  without  adequate  knowledge  of  the  mutuality  of 
their  interests,  and  have  to  depend  upon  phyi-n-al  l«nee  £>t  their  dclenee; 
hut  tltough   they  arc  defensive   instincts,  they   nro  i  as  mast 

systems  of  ethics  have  assumed  more  or  lew  distinctly,  and  the 
scheme  completely.     The  important  fact  1  have  BgfJo  bring  out 

is,  that  litis  is  no  longer  solely  dependent  on  nurd   persuasion.      1  submit 
reduction  of  machinery,  the  diminution  of  the  sense  of  personal 
dealing  out  of  commercial  transactions,  and  the  perfecting  of  our  adminis- 
trative system,  establishing  everywhere  the  triumph  of   the   lawa,   are 
may  be  termed    mechanical  u>g    with    gradually 

increasing  effect  in  enforcing  a  comparative  inaction  of  (ha  passivtis,  and 
that  i  •  se  of  tho  feelings  this  secured  religion  may  be  expected  to 

have  freer  acope  than  it  has  ever  had  previously — the  two  cause*  con- 
joined pointing  to  a  degree  of  civilization  far  beyond  the  range  of  our 
present  conceptions.  Men  will  necessarily  grow  miller,  an  1  lit'.-  will  be 
enibsdlJehed  by  tho  ipiieter  fooling*,  purified  and  enlarged,  while  the 
rougher,  turbulent  emotions  will  die  away. 


Of  all  tin*  changes  whirl]  thin  century  lulls  seen  perhaps  tin 
able  has  been  the  breaking  down  of  the  boundary  Una  which  divided 
town  from  the  QOtmtry  Nbl  I  h  BSdrsd  years  ngo  Lancashire  was  almost 
n>  much  ti  (<rnt  incognita  to  the  Londoner  as  the  Fiji — I  beg  pardon,  the 
Viti  Island- — are  to  Englishmen  of  the  present  day.  And  to  the  country- 
man London  was  a  wonder  nnd  a  mystery.  Hodge,  the  farm  labourrr, 
inhabiting  "  lln'  Bheeic*,"  li.'i-  peak  Of  U  a-*  of  a  city  full  ■■>'  ]■■.::.. 

to  the  unwary,  a  city  v.  were  jmm  I   with   gold.      Hut   I 

more  thought  of  beholding  it  with  the  eyes  of  the  flesh  than  ho  did 
tniv.-lling  n  the  rate  of  forty  mi  lea  an  hour.  And  Hedge's  uinsttr, 
Kijuire,  whin  he  came  up  to  town  on  rare  occasions,  was  as  much  an  aim 
as  if  he  had  been  born  in  Algeria.  He  was  n  stranger  among  his  otrn 
count i-j tun  |  a  man  of  a  different  garb,  and  different  habits.  And  to  the 
thorough-bred  Cockney  the  country  ma  equally  strange.  To  him  every 
l.irm  labourer  wns  a  swain,  every  milkmaid  a  nymph,  lie  finds  hii 
muotrgxt  the  Derby-hire  hills,  and  is  astonished  at  their  Stupendous  height, 
and  t'  niiinl  by  their  steepness.  Hut  a  century  bee  wen  all  this  a 
changed.  Old  women  from  Cornwall  come  up  to  the  Exhibition,  jostle 
you  in  omnibuses,  and  kuow  to  a  penny  t!  am   Charing  Croalo 

Bank.   And  City  men  arc  pretty  well  up  in  wheat  nod  mangolds,  thlak 
aco  in  of  Mi.  Mollis  balance -sheet,  and  po&dbly  do  a  little  bit  of  farmiag 
themselves  before  breakfast,  cro  they  start  on  a  fe-riy-inile-V  ride  t>- 
place  of  liii^incss. 

In  fact  country  life  with  C'iiy  people  has  become  a  passion,  and 
sequently  ooontry  pleasures,  ihooiin^,  li.-hiug,  gardening,  farming,  lix 
bacOOX  a  trade.  A  good  trout  stream,  anywhere  near  a  largo  town, » 
quite  a  little  fortune  to  its  owner,  if  he  chooses  to  let  the  fishing.  Aad 
not  the  least  Bfimaiag  reading  of  the  Fitld  newspaper  is  to  be  J 
advertising  columns ;  for  then-  lie*  spread  n[>on  before  the  reader  a  chart 
of  the  occupations  and  pleasures  of  country  life,  the  wants  of  would-t* 
c.imtry  people,  and  the  supply  which  il  always  ready  to 
demand — for  capital,  like  Nature,  abhors  :i  vacuum.  So  t'  at  whenw 
see  on  one  page,  "  Wanted  u  small  country-house  suitable  foragentfd 
family,  with  a  few  acres  of  land  about  it,  and,  if  pcaaible,  shooting  sad 
fishing  in  the  neighbourhood,"  we  arc  pretty  certain  that  the  next  page 
will  offer  us  "  A  small  but  commodious  country-house,  suitable  (**  * 
genteel  family,  with,"  Ac.  The  genteel  family,  therefore,  have  evident]/ 
nothing  to  do  but  to  apply  to  A.3.C,  to  find  every  requirement  fulfilled. 
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Wf  will  presume  that  they  do  so.  Paterfamilias — of  course,  taking  Mater- 
fatniliss  with  him — goes  off  it  once  to  inspect  the  house,  which  is  small. 
but  commodious  enough  ;  the  land,  some  fifty  acres,  wc  will  nay,  lies  close 
by,  in  a  ring  fence;  the  stabling  is  good  and  conveniiuit ;  the  garden 
a  gem ;   a   pretty   stream,    well  stocked   with   fish,    runs   through    the 

tide.  And  there  is  shooting  to  bo  rented  at  u  reasonable  rut*  in 
lite  neighbourhood.  Paterfamilias  closes  with  the  bargain  at  once,  and 
as  to  stocking  the  farm,  and  putting  a  good  horse  into  (hat  comfortable 
loose  box,  and  getting  the  garden  into  the  very  best  order — why  there 
are  hundred)  of  advertisements  in  every  week's  newspaper,  which  ofFi-r 
everything  that  nay  genteel  family  can  need.  Paterfamili 
takes  in  On  Field,  md,  glancing  at  the  advertising  columns,  it  almost 
aeetns  to  him  that  mankind  in  general  have  set  themselves  t<>  the  lui!»ine>i 
©1"  supplying  hi?  special  wants.  For  him  Mr.  Coper  has  filled  his  stn 
with  c.«rriage-horses,  hacks,  hunters,  cobs,  ponies,  all  of  unblemished 
reputation,  ami  nil  warranted  sound.  For  him  Messrs.  Butter  and  Co. 
have  just  imported  a  herd  of  down-calving  Brittany  cows,  "excellent 
milkers,  and  well  suited  for  amateur  fanners."     For  him — hut  why  go 

tgh  the  catalogue? — if  Paterfamilias  withes  to  stock  his  farm  and 
his  house  and  stable?,  and  to  bo  comfortable  in  his  new  abode, 
ic  has  only  got  to  put  his  hands  into  his  brccchcs-pockct  and  to  buy  and 
be  happy.      How  delightful  it  nil  looks  upon  paper,  to  be  sure  ! 

But  as  Paterfamilias  will  probably  have  to  buy  hi*  experience  pretty 
dear;  as  possibly  the  horse  which  Mr.  Coper  sells  him  may  turn  out  lame 
er  brokeo-winded,  or  may  be  a  vicious  brute  with  a  propensity  fur 
kicking  the  carriage  to  pieces  as  soon  as  he  gets  betvn  ifts ;  as  it 

may  happen  that  hid  cow  |>rotca  an  inveterate  old  maid,  and  refuses  to 
supply  the  family  with  milk, — as  these  or  BUD*  other  imt<  ward  events 
may  happen,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  hfau  to  study  the  map  of  the 
country  which  he  is  going  to  travel  with  one  who  knows  tho  road  well. 
and  who,  as  an  amateur  farmer  in  a  small  way,  has  suffered  all  these 
mischances  and  many  more,  and  yet  who  is  satisfied  that  farming  on  a 
small  scale  pays  well,  and  is  profitable  in  more  directions  than  one. 

We  are  told  that  "  some  men  are   born  to  greatness,  some  id 
greatness,  and  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them."'    However  this  may 
•v  with  greatness,  of  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  anything,  1  am  sure 

Ids  good  with  farming.  I  was  not  born  to  it,  but  I  had  it  thrust  upon 
me,  or  rather  I  gradually  became  entangled  in  its  fascinating  meshes. 
When  I  came  to  settle  in  B.  (we  will  call  my  little  farm  B.(  if  yon  pli 
sonic  two  or  three  years  back,  I  knew  nothing  whatever  about  the  Economics 
c/  Country  Life.  I  had  never  studied  them,  and  I  did  not  care  about  them. 
the  smell  of  a  turnip-field,  and  scarcely  knew  barley  from  oats. 

consequence  was  that  the  "bwains"  and  "nymphs"  of  the  neigh- 
urhood  pillaged  me  most  unmercifully.  1  had  to  pay  a  penny  a  piece 
r  eggs  all  the  year  round,  and  fourpene*  a  quart  for  milk;   in  fact, 

on  prices  fa  ■  httlo  country  village  a  hundred  miles  away  from 
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Charing  Cross;  and  for  lew  than  this  80  ene  won! J  evil  ute  either  ; 
eggs.     I  might  take  them  or  leave  tin  in  ;  but  1  ku  told  dial  tb«  be 
B.  retailed  to  lay  eggs  under  a  penny  a  piece,  nor  would  the  cuii 
down  their  milk  under  luurpcnce  a  quart.     So  I  *j.  1  a 

council  with  mamma,  and  auid,  "  This  will  never  do,  WO  must  keep  COM 
To  which  mauuna  aoMiuingly  responded,  adding.   "  And  1  hope*  mj  dear, 
jou  will  atook  the  hen-roost,  for  rcallj  the  childrwD,"  tux  ic. 

But  perhaps  before  going  any  further  it  will  be  well  to  give  the  reader 
n  sketch   of  our  surroundings,  of  the  laud,  arable  and  pasture,  of  | 
garden,  Sie.,  uti  which  die  following  experiments  were  tried, 
economy  1  do  not  mean  to  apeak  ;    and,  therefore,  it  -will   fap 
necessary  to  describe  my  house  and  household  arrangement*  further 
to  say  that  the  hotue  is  a  •tnuli   I  -ruble  on  1  and 

tiucffque  enough,  suitable  in  all  way  a  for  a  n  ivraie  income,  | 

n  family  of  young  children  growing  up  about  him.     The  country  in 
tliately  around  the  village  of  B.  is  somewliat  bare  and  desolate- loukii 
standing  high,  with  few  Uvea,  the  land  bung  almost  all   iu  arable, 
fields  very  large,  and  well  tilled.     Alleged*  ;  < ate  the  famiio 

Auglia,   in  which    11.  is  situated,  will    beai  v>iiL 

farming  of  any  county  iu  England.     In  taut,  we  rather  look  d1 
the  "  Sheeres,"  and  consider  y  behindhand  iu  the  march  of 

ngi  .cultural  iinjirovcmeut.     But  bare  and  high  as  the  land  iron 
around  iu  is,  it  elopes  downwards  towards  the  village,  and  formi  a 
tallow  or  basin,  in  which  the  village  nestles,  so  dial  we  are  i 
sheltered  from  all  winds,  uoitk  and  east.     And  in  this  hollow,  thick  | 
ns  u  !•  ■  uli  i batotad  -roofed  cottages,  cl  per, 

built  church,  the  trees  are  plentiful;  .  i  1* 

amoogxt  them,  where  the  rooks  have  built  for  centuries  back.     Sj  (list  i 
is  a  pietty  sight,  on  a  fim  mg,  to  stand  up  A  groi 

above  the  village,  and  look  down  over  the  russet  roofs,  thick  Rett 
moss,  and  to  see  the  blue  smoke  curling  up  from  the  brick  chimney* 
sign  that  mother  is  getting  ready  father's  meal  when  he  oaso 

bom  from  woik ;  whilst  the  voices  of  merry  obil  i.*e  from  Kaool 

lioat  up  to  us,  softened  by  distance ;  and  the  rooks  are  flapping  and  cavinj 
round  the  elm-tree  tops  before  settling  fur  the  ui, 

t  >ur  house  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  little  over  fourteen  acre*  of  land. 
;ii;i)ilc,  jui.iture,  and  garden;  and  house  and  land  are  my  own;  soda* 
what    iiM]ii.venicnta   were   ueeesaary  to  be  made   in   the    II  'liflf 

down  trees,  levelling  fences,  and  the  like,  could  be  done  as  soon  as  I  *»* 
tin >  were  needed.     Tbo  "lay  of  the  laud,"  as  they  say  here, 
the  south,  on  a  gentle  a*o  <   the  valley  ;  so  that  we  are  shelb 

from  Iha  cold  wind*  of  the  Eastern  I  ountina     The  -Hape  of  the  landi 
wMiiiivlirit  of  a  parellelognun.     la  the  mid.it  stands  the  house, 

a  ;    iu  front  of  it  are  about  seven  acres  of  pasture  in  one  field,  i 
at  the  back  about  six  acres  more  of  arable  land,  good  soil  rather  in 
to  clay.     Not  a  stiff  day,  it  must  be  remembered,  such  as  has 
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ibed  as  "grinning  all  the  summer,  :iml  Ifttnlng  ;>11  tbl  winter,"  but 
■  good  loamy  wheat  soil,  which  will  mIm>  grow  barley.     To  the  right  0/ 
the  house  there  is  about  an  acre  of  garden  ground ;  to  the  left  n  few 
tliatched  outbuilding*;  stable  and  coach-house,  barn,  cow-house,  pigttie, 
so  that  oa  the  whole  wo  are  very  compactly  placed  ;   the  house  well 
hhut  in  from  the  road,  and  the  farm,  so  to  speak,  under  one'*  own  eye: 
a  great  advantage  this  to  the  amateur  farmer,  who,  perhaps,  does  not 
to  get  up  every  morning  at  daybreak.     A  belt  of  plantation  rune  1 
thrwi  sides  of  the  ms>||n  iin-aduw,  and  there  are  alxo  a  few  good- 
ktttd  elnia  and  ashes  scattered  hero  and  there,  which  make  a  pleasant 
ja/k-like  prospect  from  the  windows.     There  are  no  trees  en  the.  arable 
six  acres,  which  also  lie  in  one  piece.     But  a  small  belt  of  plantation 
jnuxi  be  made  at  come  future  time  at  the  north  side  or  it,  as  a  shelter. 
Aa  soon,  then,  as  we  were  fairly  settled  in  our  new  borne,  I  came  to 

-solution,  after  a  consultation  with  muraina,  that  it  would  never  do  to 
go  on  paying  fourpeuce  a  quart  for  new,  and  twopence  a  quart  for  skim 
milk.    Cows,  therefore,  raunt  be  kept    Uivui,  then,  seven  acres  of  meadow, 

i  robltm  to  be  solved  was  to  maintain  two  cows,  a  wiuu-r  and 
cow,  thereen,  and  also  to  get  hay  enough  from  it  for  a  hotse  or  puny. 
'1  lie  pasture  land,  therefore,  I   at  once  took  into  my    own   occupatnu. 

sable  lead  wai  lit  to  »  tenant  at  2/.  per  acre,  free  of  rates  and  taxes. 

.  11  beeMM  evidcat  fat  it  m  bad  wmw^i  to  keep  cow* 

tijiou  pasture  land  only.  In  the  lirst  place  the  winter  cow,  calving  about 
November,  required  mangolds  as  well  as  hay  ;  and  these  had  to  be  bought. 
And  the  uwuins,  not  being  able  to  sell  their  milk  at  fourpenco  a  quart, 
had,  of  course,  a  "  pull"  upon  one  in  the  matter  of  mangold*.  The  larmer's 
for  mangolds  was,  I  fancy,  about  10s.  or  12s.  a  ton.  To  me — '  ti  1 
JOB  hare  'em  aa  a  favour,  sir  !  "  they  were  a  sovereign.  Then  straw  had 
to  be  bought  for  littering  the  cowa  in  the  yard  through  tho  winter  months, 
lor  tho  stable.  So  I  soon  saw  that  if  I  waa  tu  keep  cows  ami  mikfl 
them  pay  for  their  keep,  it  would  be  good' economy  to  take  into  my  own 
hands  the  arable  as  well  aa  the  pasture  land.  Should  I  not  grow  my  own 
oats  and  beans,  poutoea  for  household  use  and  the  pigs,  mangolds  for  the 
cows,  straw  for  litter  for  all  the  animals?  '•  Go  to  I "  I  aaid  one  fine 
autumn  morning  to  my  factotum  Thomas,  "  we  will  take  the  arable  and 
begin  to  &rm  in  earnest."  Whereujion,  scratching  hit  head,  a  sign  of  deep 
and  earnest  meditation  on  the  part  of  Thomas — and  then  balancing  about  a 
labfeepoonml  of  "  moulds,"  at  he  calls  the  earth,  on  his  spade,  he  replied 
with  much  deliberation,  "Well,  I  supposo  we  can  work  that,  sir."  For 
Thomas  seldom  commits  himself  to  a  positive  statement  of  any  kind. 

But  this  account  of  my  farm  and  stock  would  be  quite  incomplete, 
without  at  any  rote  an  outline  portrait  of  my  faithful  servant  and  friend. 

Some  eight  yean  ago,  1  took  Thomas  from  the  plough  to  bo  general 
out-door  man-servant,  groom,  coachman,  and  gardener.  It  was  alao 
intended  that  he  should  occasionally  wait  at  table.  But  hie  early  training 
waa  against  this.     Naturmn  tsptlku  furca,  you  know,  and  habita  acquired 
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in  early  life  rendered  hi*  presence  unadri**h!e.  in   llu  dining-room,  an 
i«icapa<  ii.iiiii  bfal  from  playing  the  pnrt  of  occasional  footman.     I 

I  fagot  hb  flit  eflbrtl  in  thai  direction,  and  his  evident  astonUhtneat 
that  master  and  miaeia,  and  tin:  Indies  end  gentlemen,  ihould  male  audi 
I  fuss  orer  their  good   victual*  by  having  Qm  »d  of 

ng  them  nil  down  opOD  tlie  taMc  ut  once,  and  r-ating  them  np  *» 
appetite  directed.  It  was  evidently  a  matter  of  deep  and  long  pe-uderiag 
with  him,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  he  has  solved  the  problem  to  ttiii 
day.  Bat  as  groom,  oonchmMi  and  gardener,  be  dotl  fairly  well ;  tlaoagn 
in  his  capacity  of  coachman,  1  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  liio 
to  touch  his  hat  to  my  friends  when  he  posses  them  on  the  road.  Wha 
«Ik«o  who  are  simply  acquaintance*,  I  believe  he  doe*  go  through  Ia4 
form.  But  when  I  see  mj  friend  Macaulay  in  the  distance,  lam  prvuj 
•riaiii  that  Thomas  will  turn  round  from  his  perch  and  say,  °ii 

MlOOOry  ncnming,  sir;"  Mtd   that  hi  t  my  friend  witk  a 

in  of  welcome,  in  land  of  nidi  the  cnstonvai  i  hit 

The  fact  in,  Unit  Thomas  thoroughly  elf  with  u*  and  with 

our  fortunes.  Whan  1  took  him  into  my  nrvioa  some  eight  years  hue, 
he  was  utterly  bankrupt  in  body  and  in  pome.  Fie  had  beVn  a  : 
labourer  out  of  work  for  some  month?,  down  with  n  low  t'.vcr  ;  hid  na 
up  a  long  bill  at  the  shop  and  with  ihc  miller;  nnd  his  wife  and  children 
were  neatly  starving.  When  I  told  him  thnt  I  would  lake  him  into! 
employment,  he  fairly  broke  down,  nnd  sobbed  like  a  child.  But 
tluit  day  to  this  he  lias  proved  himself  a  most  faithful  nnd  att 
servant—  a  living  specimen  of  the  "  antique  service,  of  the  ancient  v 
—one  of  those  headless,  honest,  bard-warkicg  civil  creatures,  who  uill 
spend  their  lives  in  ycur  service,  if  you  will  let  them, — soon  to 
extinct,  J  suppose,  ns  the  dodo. 


II.— The  Stable  and  the  House  of  All  Wokk. 

One  of  the  first  tilings  that  Paterfamilias  does  after  settling  down  in  bit 
new  house,  is  of  cotirto  to  procure  a  tenant  for  that  comfortable  local 
whii-.li  be  finds  in  the  new  stable.  And  this  is  of  all  his  work  the  harden, 
aud  ihu  one  which,  ultimately,  perhaps,  the  least  satisfies  bin].  And  J<* 
it  [a  not  for  want  of  material  with  which  to  experiment  Be  may  hare 
some  difficulty  in  meeting  with  a  man  to  look  after  his  horse  and  garden, 
at  least  with  a  man  who  has  a  year  or  two's  good  character  to  abov. 
Hut  ho  will  not  have  the  slightest  difficulty  in  finding  any  number  of 
horses  for  stale,  and  all,  too,  with  characters  which  arc  irreproachable  and 
above  suspicion.  If  ho  trusts  to  advertisements,  there  are  whole  eohunni 
in  the  Field  devoted  to  this  very  subject.  There  is  every  day  one  tnlira 
column  published  in  Tht  Times  newspaper, — (oh,  my  friend  and  brother 
horse-buyer  from  the  country,  what  tempting,  what  inviting  offer*  art 
hero  1) — telling  him  where  he  may  meet  with  chargers,  hunters  (with  *n> 
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blinked  cii  f  some  seasons),  hacks  (vvl 

by  ii  lady),  ami  old  gentlemen 'a  cobs,  dray -horse*   in   n 

steppers,  and  of  course  sound,  quiet,  i 

price*.     The  fancy  of  the  owner  of  the*©  charming  quadrupeds  MOM 

actually  to  luxuriate  rhtD  he  nan  to  deaer:  lion, 

and  he  docs  contrive  to  impart  wine  of  his  >  n  to  the   l<o  willing 

reader.   There  is  a  romance  as  of  Eastern  coursers,  of  Arabs  of  i 

thrown  <v,  r  'In-  whose  business.    A  glamour  is  upon  the  pnrclia&er  whilst 

the  seller  holds  Ltni  spell-bound,  bkt   I  .1  Mariner  of  yore,  with 

Ids  glittering  eye.     Ah  '  my  anxious  and  eager  hone-buying  friend  from 

the  country,  beware  of  tho«  too-inviting  offers  in  The  Times  newspaper  1 

Our  Paterfamilias  need  not  trust  to  advei:  if  he  Waal 

experiment  in  horseflesh.     He  has  only  to  let  it  generally  he  known  in 
his  neighbourhood  that  he  wants  to  buy  a  horse,  and  he   wiH  b«   inun- 
dated with  offers.    All  tin-  little  dental  end  horaa>eepm  within  a  radius  i 
twenty  mill's  will  pour  upon  his  premises  like  a  swarm  of  locusts.     His 
stable-yard  will  be  filled  with   broken-down   spavin-  i 
which  hare  been  undergoing  a  preparatory  COUIM  of  blistering,  gMOl 
fattening  with   mashes,  and   r.il-raki!  in    the  dealer's  back   stable,  with  nn 
eye  to  their  being  eventually  brought  out  sleek  and  prancing  and  C 
about  the   legs   before   Paterfamilias'*  admiring   gaze.      He    will    bare, 
pcrluips — it  Las  occurred  to  the  writer — two  or  three  copers  all  exhibiting 
•crews  at  once,  tod  all  chanting  the  Mine  song  lo  different  tunes. 
Irmly  got  off  beforehand  by  rote,  it  flows  so  glibly, 
with  such  a  parrot-!  Groat  the  tongue.     "You  just  try  him, 

•ir  ;  that's  all  I  ask  you  to  do  ;  I  don't  want  yon  to  buy  him.     He  is  live 
years  old, so  quiet  that  a  child  might  drive  him  ;  and  for  ridinp,  why  he  u 
with  for  a  hack.     Quiet  lo  ride  nn'  drive,  fast  and  sound.     Just  pal 
lee;  over  him,  and  if  you  don't  like  him,  why  I  will  give  him  to  you. 
Look  at  him,  sir!  did  see  on  'niisomcr  nnimul    Qno    ' 

d  fast,  free  from  rice,  rfdean'th 

and  sound."     I  warn  the  would-be  purchaser,  who  |  ksotd   In 

horseflesh,  that  if  ho  once  Jctn  thc*c  gentry  know  tint  he  is  looking  out 
i-e,  if  he  is  a  sanguine   person  of  easy  disposition,  he  is  a  lout 
man,  at  least  in  respect  of  his  stable  tcotiomk.i.     Though  he  may  bold 
galas!  the  siege  for  a  kn  be  will  have  to  give  in  at  la*i. 

11]  find  himself  saddled  with  a  bruto  whom  he  cannot  pjed   rid  of  by 
sale,  and  whom  nobody  will  tuko  off  his  hands  as  a  gift. 

My  way  in  which  Paterfamilias  may  become   the 
possessor  of  a  steed.     In  some  of  the  larger  Ian  heal 

sake  of  hones,  when  he  may  have  his  pick  out  of  fifty  M  pi  rhajw 
a  hundred  nags.  Hit  the  chances  are  perhaps]  many  ageioal  his 
getting  a  really  serviceable  horse  out  of  the  lot.  Me  must  remo 
that  at  these  auctions  gcod  hones  are  sold  at  a  disadvantage,  and,  there- 
.  few  really  good  horscw — such  as  would  pass  a  veterinary 
>u'e  examination,  and  are  free  from  rice — are  sent   to   them.     lt\ 
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indeed,  he  chooses  to  i  Bad  i*  a  good  jud^e,  be  u»*y 

(with  a  very  strong  emphasis  upon  possibly)  pick  up  t 

want*.      But  tin:  chance*  arc  thai  however  *  look,  I 

ach,  sooiK-r  or  later,  ilio  purchaser  will  ii&J 

id  his  cot.     1/  a  man  has  a  decent  horse  to  sell,  be  can  generally,  \>j 

i .  tiuiu  a  little,  get  a  far  better  price   fur  him  by  private  sals  this 

ii  he  Mat  him  to  the  hanuutr.     If  Lu  lias  an  unsound  01  i.uo*, 

ivliy  he  bai  mi  n  up,  give  Lim  ieat,  (alien  hiiu,  and  «1 

MID  thorough  good  '  and  the  i   (W  a  In 

HOd  bin  to  the  auction-mart.     A»  a  general  rule,  horses  bought  at 

places oaunot be ivtuiTMd aiW  the  I  .:  iAuo  iuauy  m  ilurJ 

.1  put  tin;  weak  place*  in  a  horse.     Therefore,  oiveat  aa^far. 

linn  indeed  honcrdeahug  is  a  passion ;  and  they  have  i. 

i<>   bay  and  buy  sguiu  till  they  lind  what  suits  theui.     Ii'  the  Iivin 

.  turn*  uul  blemuhod,  or  unsound,  i  y  can  sendl 

|B   i  lir  sale  next  uiuuth,  and  get  peiltape,  on  the 
fur  him.     Hut  to  Pateri  he  doos  not  want  hut  carriage  kickid  w 

picBfll  the  fiftt  time  he  drive*  his  new  pun  rUfi  *W«j 

or  kicked  oil' the  firnt  lime  be  uiuuato  him,  1  e.iy,  do  not  buy  at  | 
lint  suppose  I  relate  my  own  a  :wo 

heads;  for  in  ii  ai  thceo  three  ways  I  have  bought  horses,  and 
of  iheui  have  been  bitten.  And  first  fa:  n  glaring  eouuuple.  1  liappeacii 
souiu  yours  ugo,  to  be  in  Town,  and  being  in  want  of  a  honsu  at  the  tiio*— 
M  in  my  salad  days,  rc.ulcr — I  looked  tlvongti  ibe  ad ■.  <  tl  tuoneau in 
The  Tiintt,  aud  noticed  one  which  at  any  rate  promised  well.  "Tok 
Id,  a  bay  burse,  lai  hand*,  fa*:  .  ,  has  Loan  hunted  :  warraairi 

ind.     1'iicu    tbL      Apply  Jit"' — I   forget  cxucliy  where  it  wa*  now— 
loon  ithin  a  »hort  distance  from  Coven t  I  I  though 

mnli!  In-  mi  hm  in  in  ut  any  rute  looking  at  this  i  if  and  proaiiaia| 

iid.     So  to M«ws  1  went  Unit  very  day.     A  rather  euspiciowr- 

nig  young  -,■  ■'itl- una,  ffbe  Ballad  himself  a  fanner's  son,  psocluead 
he  was  the  owner  of  iln:  horae,  aud  led  me  into  a  rather  dark  tube 

wii  i.     A  •• 
was,  with  a  splendid  shoulder,  and  a  luuiiheinu  head,     Indeed,  sj  reganli 
the  make  of  a  burnt:,  1  think  1  hate  Ben  hniidsomcr.     Could  let* 

liiinout!     Oh, certainly.     Jim,  strip  tha  Duke,  end  h-*  i  .    S» 

the;  liuke  ft. is  stripped  .u,<  vniiugly.  aud  turned  round  aud  1  .'nnl 

ill  lii-.'.j!  .  i  bare  vraa  no  yard  adjoining,  tuid  the  owner  did  net  •«• 
to  care  about  having  him  taken  out  into  the  thorough  faro  cloao  by,  viidi 
was  indeed  scarcely  n  tit  place  for  trying  the  qualities  of  a  ttraugv  ban* 

n  oil',  I  w-4*  even  more  afaruek  with  Lis  shs*» 
looka  Hi*  akn)  shone  like  satin.  There  could  be  no  doubt  ataari  die 
i-liuukk'i-,  umi  the  head  w«a  umxeoptienable.  The  hooka  were  good  at«l 
sound.  1  enquired  about  Ibe  price.  The  young  agiicuhurtst— «*• 
smacked  indeed  more  of  the  turf  tliau  ui  the  arable — took  the  bit  t#*»3»» 
"Hi  of  hit  mouth,  which  he  had  been  munching,  nod  replied  bridlr  »'•' 
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ajb/,   •  J I 

is  a  screw  loose  at  home,  and  the  gov 

wants  Boma  ready  money  at  once  ia  U»  be  sold;  and 

hor*e  mutt  be  *ukl  tbii  day.     In  luc:t  1  have  bud  one  or  two  application* 

about  him  already ;  and  oac  i  who  looked  at  him  this  morning 

icd  lo  oouic  back  at — why,  here  U  the  gentleman,  aura  enough."   To 

an  they  say  iu  the  play-book*,  enters  another  gentle  was 

I  iu  appearance  .ible  purciuut-i 

as  any  uuii  1  ever  aaw  in  my  lib.  lie  bore  a  baggy  cotton  umbrella, 
as  is  represented  iu  lite  hands  of  tl  I  hi* 

wake-up  waa  altogether  of  die  etrai  I  lie  garment*  as  of  a  broken- 

•uiiiu  to  the  waiat,  ending  iu  a  fanner"*  gaiters,     lie  reminded 
one  Irresistibly  of  Horace's  mvnuuid — "desinit  in  piscein  mtdiet  forruosa 
i.-. "     "  Why,  bttre  ia  the  gentleman,*'  reputed  the  ycung  agricul- 
i  am  afraid  you  are  too  lata,  >ii.     I  prauiaed  tbi>  u  tlte 

refu  -  .ly  the  hone  never  looked  better  than  at  that 

lie  waa,  at  any  rate,  a  superb  Uk>>  «aid  our 

1't  hold  you  to  your  ; 
'   hi. J  if  you  can't  deal,  why  I'll  !  him  again,  uud  see-  if  h  ■ 

i  rait  an."      The  end  of  the  mutter,  for  that  day  at  least,  was  that  1 
paying  down  1&/.,  *i  ring  in   return  a  full  mid 

..dncas,  age,  «fco.     The  10/.  win  to  be  paid  in 

)>•  suited  i!  '..  he  was  to  \>e  leiurned, 

.  ..ii.'v  1  1i;i  ini>ii"h     Nothing  ooukj  seeni  fairer  or  mora 

aliaigbtforward.     The  seller  promised  to  deliver  the  hone  at  the  railway  - 
atalioa  at  a  certain  hour. 
,  wbsn  the  new  purchase  resehvd  my  house  uext  day,  he  was,  of 
course,  discovered  to  bu  lame — decidedly,  irrevocably  lame.   The  veterinary 
mi.  -on  of  my  neighbourhood,  looking  him  over,  rcmuikvd,    -A  jinly 
l  ever  I  L  ,  but  ha  ia  lame,  always  has  been 

lame,  and  will  1m  as  long  ua  he  lives."     And  iheu  he  entered  iutu  9 
•ilaib,  with  which  1  need  not  trouble  the  rt-i. 
What  waa  to  bo  done  .'     How  was  1  to  recover  my  ISA  1     My  only 
I,  was  to  return  him  to  the  seller's  stable*,  with  the  veterinary 
aurg-  iticale  of  unsoundness.     This  was  nil  vary  well.     J' 

■    also  found  when   I  got  the  horse  to   the-   stable  wlun:    1    lnul 
bou-  it  the  young  agriculturist  was  not  tbero  to  receivr:  h   n.    I J ■ 

i.il.lo  for  a  day  or  two  till  lie  could  got  a  custom'  I        1 
thought  ■  -.  that  he  i  i:ig  in  the  neighbour  ■ 

a  strong  taste  ig  the  niuulc-ur  detective, 

try  and  unearth  him.  And  tluit  friend's  adventures  in  the 
li,  as  related  by  himself,  were  most  amusing.  I  can  only  give  the 
i  at  sketch  lie  scoo  recognised  his  man,  by  my  deacription, 

"•■or  of  some  small  j  stables.   They 

hut  the  agriculturist  Wi  hy  ut  tii>:       1 
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believe  they  had  a  drain  together  at  the  bar — gin  and  bitten, 
other  abominable  compound.  In  the  midst  of  much  sporting  talk,  tar 
(Head  suddenly  locked  up  and  said,  "  Come,  it's  no  use  beating  about  the 
bush  any  longer.  I  tee  you  are  my  man ;  John  Smith,  you  are  wantea," 
John  Smith  turned  white  very  suddenly,  and  looked  round  to  see  if  be 
could  make  a  run  foe  it.  '•  You  are  wanted  about  that  horse,  you  know, 
which  you  sold  a  gentleman  two  or  three  days  back."  "  Oh,"  replied 
M  r.  Smith,  with  a  whistle  of  relief,  "  that's  the  ticket,  is  it  1  How  wuH 
yoa  go  frightening  a  chap  like  that?  I  thought  it  was  atout — about 
another  business.  I'm  all  right  about  the. horse;  you  can't  touch  at 
there,  air."  Would  he  take  the  horse  back,  and  refund  the  15/.  ?  Net  by 
any  means.  If  the  gentleman  was  tired  of  hla  bargain,  and  wanted  the 
iiorse  taken  off  his  hands,  why  he  would  oblige  liiiu  fur  another  5/.  arts 
over  and  above  the  15/.  Evidently,  nothing  could  be  done  with  Mr.  John 
,->'n,ith.  Bo  the  horse  was  sent  to  Aklridgc's  next  sale,  where  he  fetched, 
I  think,  about  bl.,  which  did  not  quite  pay  his  expenses  for  the  few  dtyi 
I  lud  had  him.  And  the  beat  of  the  joke  was  that  the  young  agriculturht 
bought  him,  and  i.-,  for  all  1  know,  selling  aud  buying  him  otct  and  ortr 
again  up  to  the  present  day.  I  fully  expected  thnt  he  would  bars  tried 
to  get  the  other  10?.  of  the  purchase-money  out  ofmc;  but  even  his 
impudence  was  not  equal  to  this  daring  flight. 

I  pass  over  the  many  misadventures  which  befell  me  na  "  n  gentleman 

in  search  of  a  hone  "  during  the  first  year  or  two  aAcr  1  sett  fed  at  D , 

nnd  before  I  had  learnt  from  man1*  beat  teacher,  to  know  what  wen  tiw 
points  to  be  looked  for  in  choosing  a  horse  of  all  work,  or,  as  the  dealer* 
term  him,  a  ride-and-drivo  hone.      I  fear  to  euy  how  much   I  l«t  ic 
buying  and  wiling  again  home*  and  ponies,  some  of  which  could  not  work, 
ffbOat  others  would  not.      For  two  yean  I  hod  n  beautifully- made  pony  of 
about  thirteen  hands  high — a  dray-horse  in  miniature — who  could  da 
almost  anything,  and  would  have  perfectly   suited,   but   for  an  unooo* 
qucrablc  trick  he   had  of  trying  to  run  away  as   soon  as  his  head  wat 
iiinu'l  hunifward.     I  low  he  had  learnt  this  trick  I  never  could  find  oat; 
it  was  n  sort  of  madness  in  him,  I  fancy  ;  a  alight  aberration  of  the  eqaiat 
mind,  which  is  to  bo  found  in  hones,  I  believe,  occasionally,  a*  it  »«■ 
men.     I  could  manage  to  hold  him  by  uaing  a  strong  straight  bit,  recon* 
li-d  by  a  cunning  groom.     But  even  this  one  day  proved  ineffecttni; 
hi  1'  ii   DM  in  the  road  with  the   basket  carriage  overturned  at  a  staff 
Comer,  and  appeared  at  my  gate,  to  the  horror  of  my  wife  and  children, 
with  a  small  piece  of  a  shaft  hanging  to  him.     After  that  I  got  rid  of  t»* 
pony  with  much  expedition.     On  another  occasion  I  was  run  away  will 
in  trying  a  horse  out  of  a  dealer's  stable.      The  horse  was  harno*d 
in   my  carriage  and  ready  to  start,  when  oil  owner  OHM  "tit.  in  a  pert 
hurry  and  Mid,  that  as  it  WIS  hi*  dinner-time,  fierhap*  I  shouldn't  misd 
>h  i\  mi:  ubout  a  bit  by  myself,  and  "then  a  gentleman  can  see  for  bins* 
whether  tin  utiiiunl  in  likely  to  suit  him   or  not."     Whether  the  nun 
IV, in  .I  mischief  or  not  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  had  not  gone  a  hundred  yards 
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before  the  bom,  .1   Liudsnme  thoroue'  itto  a  Csroti 

_;allup,  and  fciirly  ran  away  with  roe  and  the  carriage     It  was 
in  a  town,  bat  fortunately  not  market-day,  and  I  could  manage  to  steer 

•Idle  of  lite  street,  which  was  fortunate  al*o,  for  there  was  a 
glazier  at  work  on  the  top  of  along  ladder,  which  WO  jart  misted  ill  passing, 
and  his  fate  must  have  been  pretty  certain  if  the  wheel  had  even  gjrasi 
I  »hall  never  forget  that  man's  terror-stricken  faco  looking  down  upon  us, 
as  instantaneous  death  aeemed  rushing  upon  him.     Bmo  onhr  for  a  taoi 

C»cc  will  he  p)i  .  memory  for  ever. 

And  m  fur  some  years  I  bought  and  Bold  again,  always  hoping  that  I 
Itad  got  just  the  anrt  of  horse  I  wanted,  and  always  in  the  end  disap- 
lh,  rho  horse  I  wnnted  is  n  rcry  difficult  one  to  be  met 
o  can  get  n  hunter,  or  a  hack,  or  a  carriage-horse  pretty  easily, 
k  about  you.     But  a  fumily  horse,  who  shall  bo  a  good  road- 
hack,  and  also  he  strong  enough  to  draw  your  photl 
and  courage,  and  wind  to  follow  the  hounds  occasionally,  in  a  ram  avit, 
'ii.r  tquvt,   in  Unit.     "1   ki  it  is  you  want,  sir,  exactly," 

said  a  hom-dealer  to  me  one  ha  lir.d  trotted  out  his  stud  for  my 

1  ni  ed  nol  •  .—"you  wool  pnfeckion, 

srir;  that's  where  it  is.''     And  I  sighed  as  I  confessed  to  myself  that 
baps  the  man  was  right.      I  did  want  pe  Of  as  near  on  tppi 

to  it  m  could  be  got  for  the  money.     And  alter  Kime  years  of  hoxsc- 
dcaling  and  not  a  Utile  expenditure  of  BOOB  tinad  the  very  horae 

I  required — perfection  in  every  point  except  beaut)  ,   bat  tb  It  I  did  not 
much  care  about,  holding  old  proverb,  that  handsome-  is  as  bond- 

some  does.     looking  about  me  at  a  tinr  tor  a  cart-horse  to  draw  coals  and 
work  on  n  I  met  with  a  fine  young  bay  mart*,  which  I  bought  for 

26/.     I  ba  mined,  of  course,  by  a  veterinary  surgeon,  and  she  wai 

':aced  to  be  sound.     Shortly  afterwards  my  riding-horse  fell  hum. 
1  l>ad  occasion  to  mount  the  cart  mare,  and  never  wrus  I  better  a 
in  a*y  lite.     She  bad  leetkxB  the  essential  points  for  arid 

bone,  good  slanting  shoulders  and  high  withers  ;  and  when  ber  legs  were 
tninmcd,  and  she  had  had  a  few  days'  grooming,  she  looked  altogether 
another  creature.  I  have  used  her  faun  th.it  day  to  this,  and  never  wish  to 
have  a  better.  She  never  'tmnl  I.s  and  BOTSt  tires,  is  the  most  gentle  and 
docile  tlMluia  i:i  the  world,  and  yet  full  of  spirit ;  can  carry  me  forward 
the  hounds,  or  draw  my  family  carriage  to  the  market  town,  twelve 
miles  off,  in  an  hour-ond-n-half.  To  account  for  her  possessing  so  many 
various  good  qualities,  I  found  out  niter  I  bought  her  that  she  was  a  half-  bred 
bone;  bet  dntu  a  cart  marc,  her  sire  a  thorough-bred  ;  and  she  combine* 
all  the  beat  qualities  of  both.  Of  course  she  is  no  beauty  ;  by  no  means 
the  sort  of  animal  that  ladies,  or  men  who  know  nothing  of  horses,  would 
admire.     Her  head  is  large,  her  lega  somewhat  coarse-    But  ho  matter  for 

that.    I  remambei  AJctbitdes.'  dog,  and  am  satisfied  with  mj  j  ttrc&as*. 

But  perhaps  the  reader  wouid  wi&h  to  know  the  cost  of  keO] 
large  horse  like  this.     And  at  these  hints  arc  meant  t<.  be  practical,  1  will 
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as  nearly  ns  I  can  tlic  cos!  of  her  ft>od  dnring  the  past  jrar.    1 
allowed  her,  then,  the  produce  of  two  m  was  jus*  ti 

n-onili*  (a  coomb   i«   f<"ir    bushels),   mid  two  ton*  nf  hay.     The  str** 
whirl,  rrni  cut    Dp  willi  liny  foT  chaff,  and  used  for  litlcT,  I  do  nol  ononr, 
m  I  osoeSdor  it  wri<  m>  re  than  paid  hack  by  th«- 
charged  myself  with  at  lit.  a  onomb,  and  the  hay  at  8/.  a  ton. 
food  altogether,  therefore,  cost  me  18/. ;  but  we  will  say,  In  round  som- 
ber*, 90/.,  as  aho  may  havo  had  a  few  beans  now  and  then,  and  in  i 
iiional  bran- 1 ii. is] i.     Of  course  these  arc  the  grower-  I  r  ilie  hir 

and  oats,  as  tlicy  could  scarcely  bo  bought  to  low ;  hut  th»  I  Mtt 
about  the  prfoo  which.  The  farmer  charge*  himself  fop  the  oats  and  hi 
grows  anil  consume*  on  hia  farm.     The.  tv.  r,bi  of  oau  gaveilie 

mnrc  when  in  work  about  four  feeds  a  day,  which  is  enough  for  an;, 

1  horse  ;  and  the  hay  1  always  gave  cut  up  with  oat  straw,  fn  the  pro- 
I  "i'tion  of  half  and  half.  A  bosket  of  thin  chaff  was  mixed  with  atraartrr 
of  a  peek  of  oat*,  and  given  her  at  four  times  in  the  day — about  ercry  four 
hours,  we  will  tar.     Water  she  had  giren  her  twice  a  day  in  wiatn 

;i   l.i)  in  'Uo  summer  she  had  n  six  week*'  run  si 

grass,  when  1  and  my  household  wore  at  the  MS  rid 9,     Her  shoes  were  takra 
off,  nod  she  had  then,  of  course,  but  littlo  corn — perhapa  one  feed  a  day. 

With  r«-*pect  to  the  price  of  a  horse  then,  I  should,  say  that  a  man  wht 
lives  in  the  country,  and  goe*  to  a  respectable  horse-dealer  in  his  netek- 
1  ""ii  Im-iii!  (and  this,  after  all,  ifl  the  most  gatjaftctory  way  nf  purchase;, 
ought  to  got  the  aort  of  animal  ho  wants — a  good,  til  :  -,-,  or  rioc- 

anil-drive  horse,  for  from  80/.  to  40/.  Ponies,  of  course,  can  be  h 
at  all  price*.     The  one  which  I  i  in  a  former  page,  with  apro- 

!ty  f>r  running  away,  eo  I  m  'hen  he  was  a  perfect  piatsre 

i>i  i  BOTM  ■"  miniature  J  and  I  have  just  Ix.ught  one  out  of  a  Arm «f 
(Pales  poolee,  which  they  bring  yearly  to  a  fair  in  this  rteigbbourbeni 
fa  67.,  and  he  promise*  to  be  a  very  handsome,  docile  little  (..How.  B* 
then  Ik-  ]m  only  three  yean  old,  and  trill  cost  me  hia  keep  for  anothr*mr. 
while  he  is  doing  nothing,  and  the  trouble  and  expense  of  breaking.  IW( 
if  he  turns  out  as  well  as  he  promise*,  he  will  be  worth  at  least  I5i* 
%QL  la  a  year's  time,  and  his  keep  will  not  hare  cost  anything  tike  tad 
sum,  a*  I  have  plenty  of  grass  and  straw-chaff  to  spare;  and  I 
keep  bin  till  be  is  fit  to  earn  hi*  li-. 


Ill— Tub  Firm. 

Mr  farm,  as  I  have  before  said,  consists  of  about  thirteen  acre*, 
six  are  arable.     The  seven  acres  of  grass,  land  lie  together.     I  st  tan 
had  This  grass  hind  divided  into  two  fields  with  posts  and  rails.    It  W 
l>cen  better  to  divide  it  into  three-  or  eTen  four  portions,  as  ihe  a» 

a  of  pasture  cows  have  the  better  they  thrive.     The  same  piesf  of 
land  will  keep,  I  should  eay,  a  thin!   more  heat!   of  stock  when  '*  » 
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divided,  than  ..-.;.     This  I  looa   (bond   out      Olio 

nss  land — there  were  nboui  three  acres  in  one  Bold  IB  I 
her — «m  tnoira  hi  afternateyew*;  Aft  other  lml j"  VMgmrtd; 
and  the  portion  that  was  graced  I  divided  in  it  t.  Tear 

th  hurdle*,  m  that  the  cows  could   he  changed  from   CUM  ptfOfl   tft 
«Ut*l  "  or  three  weeks.     Tho  pastures  of  Ae  Beaten  Cbtmtiea  I 

lid  amy  are  about  the  poors*!  in  t!      1.  r  want  of  the  mist* 

rainfall  which  the  Gntf-etrenm  brtagi  nriA  ii  la  At  v,v.'.-ni  •horcs 
Dglnnd;  *  of  hay  psraerft  are  average  crop.-* 

In  the  Wwt,  *  its  an  thankful  to  get  one  ton,  or,  nt  moat,  a 

and  a  half  ftom  an  acre  >  f  land,     indeed  I  am  not  sure  hut  A 
Id  anaww  hetter  to  break  up  all  the  grass  land  in  Kant  Anglifl 
grow  artificial   grasses   instead — clover*,    trefoil,  and    dnquefbtn,   which 

nbly  here.     But  one  cannot  have  ploughing  going  on  1 1 
one's  drawing-room  window,  nntl  a  hart?  fallow  in  *inMrf  as  would 
cane:  so  Ihc  ?rass  must  perforce  remain  lo  be  mod.,  tl 
And    now    a  word    or    two  about  lh«  st.-.rk  winch    grazed    i'.      The 
farmer  mrun  make  up  his  mind  lo  pay  for  experleBC*  m  boring 
ring  bis  horses.      I  he  moat  experienced  lose  mom 
their  stock  sometimes,  and  have  lo  put  up  with  it.    Indeed  it  is,  1  believe, 

■  rcr  lived  maxim  amongst  6rm«  xa  that  they  mil 

..•rer  by  t  It,  except.   I  IN  which  that  Moot  pHtdMOe*. 

k  haa  to  be  kept  in  order  to  grow  corn,  and  they  areaatiafied  if  it  doe* 
bring    them   a   Ion  at    the  Year's  end.       And,  doubtlew,    tho    small 
ir  fbnuer  will  run  hi*  risks.     The  flr*t  cow  which  I  bought  was 
,  very  ha:  ttlo  polled  (or  hornleas)  cow — tho  breed  of  the  Eastern 

if.-!-,  I  may  retnarfc,  to  keep  the  bntd  of  the 
county  you  lire  in — that  is,  If  you  wish  your  farming  to  pay  its  exponw*. 
Otherwise,  of  n  may  branch  out  into  any  pleasant  littlo  cxtrnvn- 

i yon  choose:  Alderaeys,  Brittany r  ^  ,.r  veothowttghrtaggji  : 
beasts,  for  some  of  which  •  Mead  ttf  mine  once  sent  nil  the  way  t<> 
lands — na  his  wife  thought  they  would  loolt  auch  dear,  picturesque 
-  park — with  what  benefit  to  his  dairy  I  (MM  Aft  reader  lo 
guests.      Will,   this  little  Suffolk,  for  which  I  gave  10/.,  was  bought  just 
before  »h-  MMd  well.     But  as  soon  na  she  had  calved  it 

waa  discovered  that  she  had  only  three  quartern  instead  of  four  in  an 
bag.     One  of  them  wnadrj  and  java  no  HoiOfc.     Ebb  i  i  an  ■ooidehi  iwl  defa 
often  happens  to  a  cow  from  sleepin  -  in  a  wet  plane,  md  mlii-r  ■--ii r  i 
a*  it  cannot  easily  be  found  out  when  the  0OW  i^  not  giving  uiilk,  I  tJ.ntiM 
recommend   A<  farmei   to  buy  Uft  cows  aooik  afb-r  calving.      Hut 

he  ia  often  enough  imposed  upon  whim  In-  buys  a  cow,  as  he  fnippose*,  In 
fall  milk.     It  is  a  very  common   thing  for  dealers  when  they  want  to  sell 

■  gow  which  haa  been  giving  milk  for  some  nnmili-,  mid  is,  of  i-ourso, 
then  it'  Ian  v.ilin-,  to  palm  of?  a  calf  a  few  days  old  an  tin  .  ri tabic 
ofepring  of  lh«  cow  they  want  to  seU  My  advies  U)  the  inexperienced, 
thm,  is,  bide  y  Don't  buy  at  an  auction,  or  of  a  dealer  you  know 
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nailing  about;  bat  probably  at  koc  of  tbc  small  farms  in  roar  neigh* 
taurhood  you  will  find  the  sort  of  cow  you  want,  and  be  able  to  Icon 
something  of  her  history.  You  can  at  any  rate  ace  her  milked,  and  a> 
judge  what  tbe  quality  of  her  milk  is.  And  small  farmers  arc  al*a.T» 
glad  to  realise  money;  so  you  will  probably,  unless  you  are  of  a  very 
anxious  and  eager  disposition, get  tbe  cow  at  a  price  not  rery  much  above 
her  real  value.  The  Suffolk  cow,  for  which  I  gare  10/.,  I  was  glad  u>  stQ 
for  9/.,  wheu  I  discovered  the  imperfection  in  ber  bag.  For  two  other 
.Suffolk*  I  afterwards  gave  10/.  and  12/.  10s.  respectively — for  an 
shite,  which  did  not  turn  out  very  well,  1  gave  14/.  15s.  (this  included  the 
calf).  The  10/.  Suffolk  (the  second  one)  I  sold  the  following  year  for  14' 
Ayrshire  brought  about  the  same  price  I  gave  for  her ;  she  had  to  be 
parted  with  because  no  fi-nce  would  keep  her  within  lounds,  as  she  wouU 
jump  a  gate  with  all  the  activity  of  an  old  hunter. 

In  the  following  balance-sheet  I  am  going  to  give  the  second  year  of 

my  experience  in  fanning  on  a  small  scale ;  or  rather  the  second  year  •/ 

my  keeping  cows  and  pigs,  and  the  first  of  my  taking  the  arable  six  acres 

y  own  bund.     The  accounts  run  from  Mi  chad  ma*  to  Michaelmas,  at 

it  sjm  tin n  I  .  iitered  upon  the  arable  portion  of  my  farm. 

At  Michaelmas  then,  18C-,  1  find  myself  in  possession  of  two  corn 
i  have  cost  221.  10s.  One  of  these  u  sold  in  the  following  spring  for 
11/.;  when  I  purchase  an  Ayrshire  cow  and  calf  fur  14/.  lot.,  and  a  young 
heifer  fat  I/,  oi.  As  incoming  tenant  I  have  to  take  the  straw  oe  thr 
Hirm,  which  casta  me  5/.  8*.,  and  is  used  to  bed  down  the  cows  throngs 
the  winter  and  in  tbc  stable.  But  to  simplify  matters  wo  will  charge  it 
all  to  the  cows,  crediting  them  with  the  manure  which  it  produces.  1  sin 
purchase  of  the  outgoing  tenant  (at  farmers'  prices)  five  tons  of  rostiroW- 
w  urzi-1,  two  tons  of  carrots,  one  of  which  will  be  charged  to  the  pigsties. 

An-]    BOW   for   profit   and   loss   on   the    cows   from    Michaelmas  to 
Midi  ;iv  Unas: — 
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Interest  on  capital    14  4 
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i  be  seen  I  have  charged  1/.  of  tho  straw  for  tho  cows'  food.  It 
used  chopped  np  and  mixed  with  pulped  mangold*.  Tho  20/.  charged 
to  the  house  for  milk  and  butter  is  rather  uuder  than  over-slated.  1  had 
paid  much  more  in  previous  years.  But  1  do  not  think  fit  to  ei 
myself  8*  producer  with  milk  nt  fourpence  a  quart :  though  that  is  the 
price  I  had  to  pay  when  I  bought  it  of  the  farmers  in  i  l-ourhood. 

The  house  was  plentifully,  though,  of  course,  not  waxtefully,  supplied 
milk  and  butter;  and  occasionally,  when  we  had  friends  staying  with  us, 
with  cream  :  and  all  of  the  best  quality.  I  do  not  charge  tho  labour  of  the 
man  who  tendeil  the  cows,  or  of  the  conk  who  made  the  butter.  These 
•errant*  cost  us  neithor  more  nor  less  after  we  beg.itj  to  farm  than  they 
did  before. 

To  supply  milk  and  butter  to  a  family  all  the  year  round,  of  course. 
two  cows  arc  needed,  n  summer  and  n  winter  cow.  The  summer  cow 
should  calve  about  the  middle  of  April,  when  the  grass  begins  to  spring; 
the  winter  cow  some  time  in  November.  The  latter  must  be  fed  u  ED 
as  possible  on  good  sweet  hay,  although  a  few  pulped  mangolds  will  not 
materially  injure  the  butter.  Turnips  are  nn  abomination,  and  mangolds 
are  not  fit  for  food  before  the  beginning  of  February  ot  the  earliest.  But 
turnips  anil  mangolds  (mixed  with  straw-chaff",  oat*,  or  barley,)  can  be 
i!ie  cow  which  is  becoming  dry,  and  so  a  larger  quantity  of  hay 
be  spared  through  the  winter  season  for  the  cow,  which  is  then  giving 
milk.  I  should  also  caution  the  inexperienced  purchaser  not  to  buy  a 
cow  with  her  first  calf,  unless  he  can  get  her  very  cheaply,  for  the  will  not 
give  half  as  much  milk  as  in  subsequent  years.  The  best  plan,  If  yoo  bare 
a  really  first-rate  cow,  is  to  rear  her  calf,  and  thus  to  supply  lossea  causal 
by  accident  and  age.  And  now,  to  adopt  the  words  of  the  old  grandsiro 
of  history,  Herodotus,  when  he  is  tired  of  a  subject,  or  faneic;  be  If 
becoming  tedious — let  it  suffice  to  have  said  thus  much  about  cows. 

Wo  have  next  to  speak  of  the  "jiiitleman  who  pay*  the  rinl"  in 
Ireland,  and  often,  I  suspect,  in  England,  too.  A  sow  should  give  two 
litters  of  pigs  each  year,  and  there  ought  to  be  leu  or  twol 

These  pigs  should  be  worth   from  six  to  eight  shilling?  a  piece 
when  they  are  six  wcoks  old ;  ao  that   the  profit  OB  the  pigs  only  would 
be  6/.  annually,  if  they  are  sold  as  soon  as  weaned.     The  wash  of  the 
bouse  will  keep  tho  sow,  except  irhi  n  the  ti  raekliqg  irbao  ibe  will  n.  ■ 
little  bran  or  pollard  mixed  with  the  wash.    Q  igt  can  be 

kept  for  very  little  till  it  is,  we  will  say,  eighteen  months  old,  which 
should  be  about  Christmas  time ;  and  then  a  coomb  of  barley-meal, 
worth  perhaps  17*.  6d.  or  lb1*.,  together  with  boiled  potatoes  (those  wl 
are  too  small  for  the  table),  will  futten  him  up  into  a  bacon  pig  of  twelve 
borttto  stone.  In  the  following  balance-sheet,  it  will  be  Been  I 
obtained  two  Uttori  of  pigs  of  eight  and  nine  respectively,  that  year.  At 
the  Michaelmas  from  which  it  begins.  I  had  a  sow,  eight  pigs  about  tin 
week*  old,  and  a  store  pig  about  a  jtar  old.  The  store  pig  was  made 
into  bacon  semi>  time  in  the  following  spring,  when,  it  wei£U<sA  fouxMtKO. 
vol  xj.—xo.  G5.  "El . 
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stone,   having  coanuuicd   about  a  coomb  of  barley- meal.      Two 
vighi  pigs  wore  mode  into  porkers,  with  a  little  bariey-iaesil ;   one  i 
and  the  other  five  told  for  ST.  1 1  l. 
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When  I  took  tiie  six  acres  of  arable  land  into  my  own  hands,  I  agreed 

with  the  former  tenant,  who  still  continued  to  farm  other  load  belonging 

to  mo,  that  he  should  perform  all  the  labour  of  this  little  farm  for  en, 

charging  a  fair,  though  not,  of  course,  a  fancy  price  for  the  same.   He  was 

is,  and  cart  the  produce  home.     His  men  were  to  reap  mj 

■  ■.  &c.    Of  course  it  would  never  have  done  for  me  to  keep  a  labourer, 
or  a  pair  of  horses,  for  the  work  of  so  small  a  tana. 

In  giving  the  following  balance-uhoet  it  must  be  remetnberod  that  tan 
was  my  first  year  of  fanning,  and  that  some  mistakes  were  unnToidaWr 
made,  and  that  the  land  «m  not  perhaps  cropped  to  the  beat  advantage 
Of  tho  six  acres  I  determined  to  grow  hah*  in  corn  ;  and  this  was  right 
enough,  on  with  a  horse  and  two  or  three  cows  and  pigs,  I  have  rJeatj«f 
manure  to  keep  the  land  in  good  order  under  such  heavy  cropping.  Bat 
in  the  light  of  aftcr-cxpcrieacc  I  found  tlmt  I  .-should  not  hart  acta 
carrots  or  beans,  a.i  the  soil  is  sot  well  suited  for  them.  At  JOchachw*, 
then,  having  .mt  incoming  tenant  taken  the  last  year's  straw,  valued  at 
.'»'.  $>.,  ami  i  ii  an  lire,  for  which  I  had  to  give  3/.  18*.,  I  proceeded  to  it 
out  i  wing  way : — One  acre  to  f-acre  potatoes, 

half-acre  carrots  (a  mistake),  two  acres  oatt,  one  acre  peas,  balf-ao* 
beans  (a  mi-tako  also),  half-acre  mangolds.  1  mauured  the  acre  fur  barer, 
also  that  for  peas,  also  the  half-acro  for  mangolds.  The  corn  crops  I  hue 
found  since  should  not  be  manured,  but  should  succeed  some  crop,  roa* » 
other,  which  lias  received  a  heavy  manuring  the  year  before. 

This,  then,  is  the  balance-sheet  of  a  farm  of  thirteen  acres— seven  I 
grass  laud  and  six  arable — from  Michaelmas  to  Michaelmas. 

Chora, 

One  acre  barley,  eleven  coombs  at  17*.  6rf.  a  coomb 

Hnlf  bcto  potatoc-i,  thirty  sack*  at  a* 7  10 

lh.li  acre  carrot*,  three  tons  nt  XI  SO 

la   o 

6   a 


Two  acres  not*,  twenty  coomb*  at  13*.  . 
One  acre  peas,  seven  cooaibs  at  174.  Ci/. . 


Half  acre  beans,  three  coomb*  at  XI 
Half  acre  mangolds,  six  tons  st  in*. 

Carry  lcrs«xA..._ 


3 

3 

£44 


Brriught  forward    _ 
Focr  acre*  of  grass  mown  <ouc  ton  an  acre  at  £3) 
Three  acre*  of  gnu*  fc«l  *t  ~0t.  per  acre 


'■••trim,  IBM  oiid  •  half  ton*  at  XL   . 

Twu  acre*  of  ont-irtrnw,  three  ton*  at  CI    

KM  of  peMtraw,  cn«  and  a  half  low  tt  a 
Half  mm  of  bean  straw  
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Net  profit. . 
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the  above  bnlance-ahcet  I  may  remark  the  labour  bill  is  much  too 
;  it  should  not  have  been  more  than  ML  T«t  it  will  r*  Been  there 
ie  a  good  profit,  though  the  profit  on  the  arable  lan'l.  3f.  1C*.  (i 
much  reduced  by  the  executive  charge  for  working  it.  The  general  calcu- 
lation if,  I  believe,  that  the  labour  bill  on  as  arable  farm  hhouH  be  I 
another  rent;  an  paature-land  ■if  amr  •-,  it  will  be  much  Law.  Keer,  with 
this  little  form,  it  will  bo  Men  I  clear  36/.  G*.  6rf.,  have  my  bacon,  h.-.y, 
ntts,  milk  and  butter  at  prime  curt,  btmidea  numberless  little  advantages, 
inch  as  refute  barley  (that  which  i*  muted  with  grit,  dust,  &c.  oiler 
winnowing)  for  the  fowl*,  a  food  which  keeps  there  will  enough,  and  U 
not  worth  anything  to  die  producer.  Of  course,  with  the  light  of  expe- 
rience, I  aholl  expect  to  do  better  utorc  At  any  rate  in 
the  account*  bare  aet  down  I  ban  tried  to  be  fair,  putting  the  profits 
rather  under  than  over,  and  charging  myself  the  full  value  for  what  I 
hare  paid. 
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HI.VGS  were  not  going  on  it.r 
better  at  Hamley  Hall.  Nottag 
bod  occurred  to  change  the  state  of 
dissatisfied  feeling  into  which  the 
squire  and  hia  eldest  son  bad  re- 
spectively fallen ;  and  the  long  con- 
tinuance merely  of  dissatisfaction  ii 
aure  of  itself  to  deepen  the  feeing- 
Hogcr  did  all  in  lus  power  to  brag 
the  father  and  aon  together;  Itrt 
aumetimes  wondered  if  it  woull 
not  have  been  better  to  leave  titta 
•lone ;  for  they  were  felling  iato  tat 
i. al.it,  of  respectively  making  kira 
'  confidant,  and  *o  dciaiaj 
emotions  and  opinions  which  would 
I  lew  distinctness  if  tbrj 
had  been  unexpressed.  There  WiJ 
little  enough  itHi 
lite  nl  the  n.-il!  to  In  tip  tJu'iu  all  to  shake  off  the  gloom;  and  it  even  tali 
on  the  health  of  both  the  squire  and  Osborne.  The  squire  became  thinner, 
bis  slcin  as  will  as  his  Hollies  began  to  hang  loose  about  him,  and  tat 
freshness  of  his  colour  turned  to  red  streaks,  till  his  cheeks  looked  1ft* 
Kardiston  pippins,  instead  of  resembling  "  a  Katherino  pear  on  the  sis 
thiit'n  nc.\t  the  nun.1'  Roger  thought  that  his  lather  estc  indoors  ui 
smoked  in  his  study  more  than  was  good  for  him,  hut  it  had  betas* 
difficult  to  get  him  far  afield;  he  was  too  much  afraid  of  coming  acres 
some  sign  of  the  discontinued  drainage  works,  or  being  irritated  afresh  \j 
tho  sight  of  his  depredated  timber.  Osborne  was  rapt  up  in  the  kk* 
of  arranging  Ml  poeina  for  the  press,  and  ao  working  out  his  wish  ftr 
independence.  What  with  daily  writing  to  his  wife — taking  his  lcW«r» 
himself  to  a  distant  post-office,  and  receiving  hers  there— touching  up  bis 
sonnets,  &c,  with  fastidious  care ;  and  occasionally  giving  biiaself  tie 
pleasure  of  a  visit  to  the  Gibsons,  and  enjoying  the  society  ot 
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pleasant  girl*  there,  he  fuuuJ  little  lime  for  Mag  with  his  father.  Indeed 
Osborne  was  too  self-indulgent  or  "  senHitive,"  as  he  termed  it,  to  bear 
well  with  the  squire's  gloomy  fits  or  too  frequent  querulousoess.  The 
consciousness  of  his  secret,  ton,  made  Osborne  uncomfortable  in  Lis  IV 
presence.  It  was  verj  well  for  all  parties  that  Roger  wan  not  " eensitivr." 
for,  if  ho  had  been,  there  were  times  when  it  would  have  been  hard  to 
bear  little  spurts  of  domestic  tyranny,  by  wlm-h  fall  lat.h.-T  strove  to  assert 
Ma  power  over  both  his  sons.  One  of  these  occurred  wry  MOB  ofUt  the 
night  of  the  Hollingford  charity-ball. 

Roger  had  induced  his  father  to  come  out  with  him  ;  and  the  squire 
had,  on  his  son's  suggestion,  taken  with  him  hit  long  unused  spud.  The 
two  had  wandered  far  afield ;  perhaps  the  elder  man  had  found  the 
unwonted  length  of  exercise  too  much  for  him,  for,  as  he  approached  the 
bouse,  on  his  return,  hu  became  what  nurses  call  in  children  "  fractious," 
and  ready  to  tan  00  bis  companion  for  every  remark  he  made.  Roger 
understood  the  case  by  iimtinct,  as  it  were,  and  bore  it  all  with  his  usual 
sweetness  of  temper.  They  entered  tho  house  by  the  front  door:  it  lay 
straight  on  their  line  of  march.  On  the  old  cracked  yellow- marble  slab, 
there  lay  a  card  with  Lord  Hollingford  s  name  on  it,  which  Robinson, 
evidently  on  the  watch  for  their  return,  hastened  out  of  his  pantry  to 
deliver  to  Roger. 

"  His  lordship  was  very  sorry  not  to  see  you,  Mr.  Roger,  and  his  lord- 
iip  left  a  note  for  you.     Mr.  Osborne  took  it,  I  think,  when  he  passed 
»ugh.     I  asked  his  lordship  if  he  would  like  to  see  Mr.  Osborne,  who 
indoors,  ax  I  thought.     But  his  lordship  said  he  was  pressed  for  time, 
and  told  mc  to  make  his  excuses." 

"  Didn't  he  ask  for  me?"  growled  the  squire. 

MKOf  sir;  1  can't  say  as  his  lordship  did.  lie  would  never  have 
thought  of  Mr.  Osborne,  air,  if  1  hadn't  named  him.  It  was  Mr.  Roger 
be  teemed  so  keen  after  " 

"  Vtry    odd,"  said  'tho    squire.      Roger    said  .    although    he 

naturally  felt  some  curioeity.  He  went  into  the  drawing-room,  not  quite 
aware  that  his  fsHher  was  following  him.  Osborne  sate  at  a  table 
near  the  fire,  pen  in  hand,  looking  over  one  of  his  poems,  and  dotting 
the  t"t,  crowing  the  ft,  and  now  and  Then  over  the  alteration 

of  a  word. 

"  Oh,  Roger  !  "  he  said,  as  his  brother  came  in,  "  here's  been  Lord 
Hollingford  wanting  to  see  you." 
"I  know,"  replied 
"  And  ho'e  left  a  note  for  you.  Robinson  tried  to  persuade  him  it  was 
fty  father,  so  he's  added  a  'junior'  (Roger  Uamley,  Esq.,  junior)  in 
The  squire  was  in  the  room  by  thus  time,  and  what  he  had 
rubbed  him  up  still  more  the  wrong  way.  Roger  took  bis 
note  and  read  it. 
'•  What  does  he  say  ?  ■  asked  the  squire. 
Roger  handed  him  the  note.     It  contained  an  invitation  to  dinner  to 
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meet  M.  G  H-,  whoso  views  on  certain  subject*  Roger  bad 

advocating  in  the  article  Lord  Hollingford  had  spohen  about  to  M 
when  he  danced  with  her  at  the  IloUiagibrd  ball.  M.  Gcoffroi  3*.  H.  was 
in  England  now,  and  wan  c xpeeted  to  pay  n  viait  nt  the  Towers  in  th« 
course  of  tin;  following  week.  He  had  expressed  a  wish  to  nett  the 
author  of  As  ;  m  had  already   ttttMHei   the  attent  • 

French  comparative  anatomists  ;  and  Lord  Hoilingford  added  a  lew  wor* 
ns  to  his  own  desire  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  neighboirr  whose  u«u 
were  so  similar  to  hi*  own  ;  un  J  then  followed  a  eiviL  message  from  lard 
and  Lady  Cumnor. 

Lord  Hollingford's  lxand  was  cramped  and  rather  illegible.  The  squirt 
eould  QOt  mil  U  H  nt  once,  and  was  enough  put  out  lo  decline  an* 
assistance  in  deciphering  it.     At  It  .it  out, 

my  lord  '  ,tt  last 

The  election  is  coming  on,  is  it?     But  I  can  tell  him  we're  not  to  be  gel 
so  easily.    I  suppose  this  trap  is  set  for  you,  Osborne?    What's  this  yon' 
been  writing  that  the  French  mounseer  is  to  taken  with  ?  " 

"  It  in  nut  me,  sir ! "  said  Osborne.     *•  Both  note  and  call 
Roger." 

"I  ntsnd  it,"  raid  the  sjjnire.     «'  These  Whig  fellow*  haw 

nevtr  done  iKiir  ilnt;,-  hy  tin- ;   not  that  I  wan:  is  of  (hem.     The  Duke  oT 
■  ■'  nham  used  to  pay  the  Hani  leys  a  respect  due  to  'em — the  oldest 
landowners  in  the  county — but  since  he  died,  anil  this  shabby  Whig  lord 
has  8uccucdi.il  hi <u,  I've  never  dined  at  the  lord  Ucaecnant'a — no, 
once." 

Bat  I  think,  air,  I've  heard  you  say  Lord  Cumnor  n»ed  to 
you, — only  you  did  not  choose  to  go,"  Ski 

fc*.     \Yh:it  d'ye  dmm   by  that?     Do  you  suppose  I  was  going  to 
desert  the  principles  of  B»J  family,  and  enrry  favour  of  the  Wli 
leave  that  to  them.     They  can  oak  the  heir  of  the  Uarnleya  fast  enonj* 
when  a  county  election  is  coming  on." 

u  I  tell  you,  fir,"  raid  Oxbornc,  in  the  irritable  tone  he  somcunx* 
nBed  when  his  father  was  partieularly  unreasonable,  "||  i«  not  me  Lord 
BoUfngfbrd  i*  inviting;  it  is  Roger.  Roger  is  making  himself  known  »w 
what  he  is,  n  first-rntc  fellow,"  continued  Osborne — a  sting  of  self-reproach 
mingling  with  his  generous  pride  in  hi*  brother — "  and  he  is  gettiag 
himself  a  name;  he's  been  iliuiit  these  new  French  tfaeoria 

and  discoveries,  and  this  foreign  savant  very  naturally  wants  to  make  his 
acquaintance,  and  so  Lord  Ilollingford  asks  him  to  dine.  It's  as  clears! 
can  be,"  loWa  one,  and  addressing  himself  to  Roger,   •*  it  hat 

nothing  to  do  with  politics,  if  my  father  irotlM  hut  M 

e  Ok  squire  heard  this  little  aside  with  the  unlucky 
tainty  of  hearing  which  in  a  characteristic  of  the  beginning  of  deafness 
and  its  effect  on  him  was  peroeptible  in  the  increased  acrimony 
next  speech. 

*'  You  young  men  think  you  know  everything.      I  tell  you  Wi  * 
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palpable  Whig  trick.  And  That  business  bos  Soger — if  it  is  Roger  tin' 
man  wants— to  go  currying  favour  with  the  Frencli  .*  In  my  day  we  were 
content  to  bat*  'em  and  to  lick  'cm.  But  it's  just  hko  your  conceit, 
Osb"  If  up   to  !-ay   is'*  yotn   younger   brother  they're 

asking,  and  not  you  j  1  till  yon  it's  you.  They  think  tin:  eldest  son  was 
■ore  to  bo  called  after  his  father,  Roger — Roger  li  unl  .y,  junior.  It*3  as 
plain  as  a  pike-staff.  They  know  they  can't  catch  mc  with  clinfl",  but 
they've  got  up  this  French  dodge.  What  business  liad  you  to  go  Writing 
about  the  French,  Roger  ?  I  should  hare  thought  you  were  too  sensible 
to  take  any  notice  of  their  fancies  and  theories;  but  if  it  is  you  they've 
stfked,  I'll  rot  have  you  going  ni:  \g  these  foreigners  at  a  Whig 

bouse.  They  ought,  to  have  naked  OstnTDa,  He's  the  reprwealatiu  of 
•  he  ILuulcys,  it'  I'm  not  ;    and  they  can't  get  B  .m  try  ever  so. 

Beaidaa,  Osborne  baa  got  a  bit  of  the  mounsear  abin;  ::  ...  vUchancaa 
with  being  so  fond  of  going  olT  to  the  Continent,  histoid  of  coining  back  to 
nu  good  old  English  home." 

ent  on  repeating  much  of  what  he  had  said  before,  till  he  left  the 
room.     Osborne  bad  kept  an  replying  to  bis  unreasonable  grumblings, 
whi«h  had  only  added  to  his  anger ;  and  as  soon  as  the  squire  had  i 
gone,  Osborne  turned  to  Roger,  and  said, — 

ivurae  you'll  go,  Boger  ?  ten  to  one  he'll  be  in  another  mind 
to-morrow." 

■  No,"  said  Roger,  bluntly  enough — for  bo  was  extremely  disappointed ; 
**  1  won't  run  the  chance  of  vexing  him.     I  shall  refuse." 

1 1  be  such  a  fijul  !  "  exclaimed  Oeborue.     "  Rosily,  my  an 
too  unreasonable.    Yoa  heard  huw  he  key!  contradicting  himself;   and 

such  a  man  as  you  to  be  kept  under  like  a  child  by " 

•n't  let  us  talk  any  more  about  it,  Osborne,"  said  Roger,  writing 
away  fusU  When  the  note  was  written,  and  sent  off,  ho  came  and  put  his 
band  caressingly  on  Osborne's  shoulder,  as  he  aatr  aa  to  read, 

but  in  reality  vexed  with  both  his  father  and  his  brother,  though  on  very 

(different  grounds. 
"How  go  the  poems,  old  fellow.'     1   hope  they're  nearly  ready  to 
bring  out." 
**  No,  they're  not ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  money,  I  shouldn't  care 
if  they  m  published1.     What's  the  use  of  fame,  none  mayn't  reap 

»thc  truils  of  ■ 
"  Come,  now,  we'd  have  no  more  of  that  |  let's  talk  about  the  money. 
I  shall  be  going  up  for  my  fellowship  examitiatiun  next  week,  and  tLen 
we'll  bare  a  purse-  in  common,  for  they'll  never  think  of  not  giving 
me  a  fellowship  now  I'm  wuior  wrangler.  Pm  short  enough  myself 
*t  present,  and  I  don't  like  Ui  bother  my  father;  but  when  I'm  Fellow, 
shall  take  me  down  to  Winchester,  and  introduce  me  to  the 
little  •.. 

'-It  will  be  a  month   next  Monday  since  1  left  her,"  said  Osborne, 
laying  dowu  his  \u[ivrn  and  graing  into  the  are,  as  if  by  so  doing  he  could 
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call  tip  Ikt  image.  "  In  hrr  letter  this  morning  she  bids  me  give  you  i 
n  prrtty  message.     It  won't  bear  translating  into  .  you  tour 

it  for  jriirw.lt,"  en  '•■•;  pointing  out  a  line  or  two  in  a  letter  be 

drew  out  of  his  pocket. 

Roger  susjK-cted  thai  one  or  two  of  the  words  were  wrongly  spelt ;  but 

:  purport  was  bo  gentle  and  loving,  and  had  such  a  t  ™pfei 

respectful  gratitude  n  tin  mi,  tlmt  he  could  not  help  being  drawn  afresh  to 

'title  unseen  nbter-in-Inw,  Whew  acquaintance  Osborne  had  made  by 
helping  her  to  look  for  some  musing  article  of  tlie  children's,  whom  At 
was  taking  for  their  daily  walk  in  Hyde  Park.  For  Mrs.  Osborne  Bander 
had  been  nothing  more  than  a  French  bonne,  very  pretty,  very  graeeftL 
and  very  much  tyrannised  over  by  the  rough  little  boys  and  girls  she  had 

liitrge.  Shu  was  a  little  orphan-girl,  who  had  charmed  the  heads  of  i 
family,  as  -In-  had  brought  madame  some  article*  rf 
lingerie  at  :m  hotel  ;  aud  the  had  been  hastily  engaged  by  them  si 
bonne  to  their  child ran,  partly  as  a  pet  and  pi  iy  thing  herself,  partlj 
because  it  would  be  so  good  for  the  children  to  learn  French  from  s 
■  i  •  f  Alsace  !)  Py  and  by  her  mistress  ceased  to  take  any  particul*? 
notice  ot  die  buttle  of  London  and  London  gaiety  ;  bp\  rbouga 

feeling  more  and  more  forlorn  in  a  strange  land  every  day,  the  Freod 
girl  strove  hard  to  do  her  duty.  One  touch  of  kJndOMS,  however,  wa» 
enough  to  Mt  Ihfl  fountain  gmthing ;  and  she  and  Osborne  rw 
into  an  ideal  state  of  love,  to  bo  rudely  disturbed  by  the  indignation  of  the 
DOtbtr,  when  accident  discovered  to  her  the  attachment  existing  bctweta 
Ircu's  baam  and  n  young  man  of  an  entirely  different  else. 
Airneo  answered  truly  to  nil  hor  mistress's  questions ;  bat  no  worklrr 
wisdom,  nor  any  lesson  to  be  lenrnt  from  another'*  experience,  eould 
in  the  least  disturb  her  entire  faith  in  her  lover.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Townsbeod 

no  more  than  her  duty  in  immediately  w  riding  Aimee  back  to  Metx, 
where  she  had  first  met  with  her,  and  where  Mich  relations  as  remained  to 

'irl  might  bo  supposed  to  bo  residing,  But,  altogether,  she  knew» 
little  of  the  kind  of  peoplo  or  life  to  which  she  was  consigning  her  deposed 
protegee  that  Osborne,  after  listening  with  impatient  indignation  to  lit 
lecture  which  Mrs.  Townshond  gave  him  when  he  insisted  on  seeing  k(* 
in  order  to  learn  what  had  become  of  his  love,  that  the  young  man  setoff 
straight  for  Mctz  in  hot  haste,  and  did  not  let  the  grass  grow  under  hi' 
fact  until  ho  had  made  Aimea  his  wire.  All  this  had  occurred  the  preview 
iiiitimin,  and  Roger  did  imi.  know  nf  tin-  step  hit  brother  had.  taken  until 
it  was  irrevocable.  Then  came  the  mother's  death,  which,  besides  the 
simplicity  of  its  own  overwhelming  sorrow,  brought  with  it  the  loss  of  the 
kind,  tender  mediatrix,  who  could  always  soften  and  turn  his  father's  heart. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  even  she  could  have  succeeded  in  this,  for 
M|iiiir  l.Mikid  hi.di,  :i ml  over  high,  for  the  wil'  of  Ml  heir  ;  he  detested 
all  foreigners,  aud  over-more  held  all  Kotnan  Catholics  in  dread  mi 
abomination  something  akin  to  our  ancestors'  hatred  of  witchcraft, 
these  prejudices  were  strengthened  by  his  grid!    Argument  would  alnys 


Dfied  linrmlesa  avray  off  hi*  shield  of  alter  unreason  ;  bnt  a  loving 
■•  -.  in  a  nocnt,  might  have  softened  his  heart  to  what  he 

most  detested  U  MS  days.    But  the  happy  moments  came  not  now, 

the  loving  impulses  were  trodden  down  by  the  biltcrnesn   of  hi* 
freq'!  ss  than  by  his  growing   irritability;  so  Aim<-- 

lkvtd  solitary  in  the  little-  Cottage  I  iiester  in 

irtsU  ll  i-  niir-  i  as  Ids  wifi\  and  in  the  dainty 

ishing  of  which  he  If  so  deeply  into  debt.    For  Osborne 

consult <*il  his  own  fastidious  taste  in  his  purchases  rather  than 
childlike   wishes   and  wants,  nnd   looked  upon  the  little   Frenchwoman 
rather  as  the  future  mistress  of  Ilomk-y  Hull  than  as  the  wife  of  a  man 
who  was -.  r* at  present.     Hoi.: 

county  M  being  fur  removed  from  those  midland  ahirea  where  th«  M 

Pulley  of  llamlcy  was  well  and  widely  known  j  h  hi< 

to  assume  only  for  a  timi  b  i  ami    If]  I  b  *m  not  justly  and  locally 
own,     In  nli  these  nrrangem  to  do  his 

full  her;    and  sh'-  im   with    purionatfl    dan 

ndmiring  reverence.  Ff  his  vanity  had  met  with  a  check,  or  his  v 
desire*  for  college  honours  Jiad  been  disappointed,  he  know  where 
fir  a  comforter;  on  .-.  ord*  were  chol 

I     h:-,  :u;;l  n-ho  poured  out  the  small 
•  of  her  indignation  on  every  one  who  did  not  acknowledge  nnd  how 
down  to  her  husband's  merit*.     If  she  ever  wished  to  go  to  the  i  lu: 
that  was  Ins   home — and   to  be  introduced  to  his   llmiils ,    Aiim:  ■   pern 

^word  of  it  to  1.  did  yearn,  and  she  did  pli 

little  more  of  her  husband'*  company  ;  and   the  good  nttOBttwl 
convinced  her  of  the  necessity  of  his  being  bo  much  away  when  b 
present  to  urge  them,  failed  in  their  efficacy  when  she  trie  dnee 

I  them  to  herself  in  his  absence. 
The  afternoon  of  the   day  on  which    Lord   Hollingford  had  called, 
B r  was  going  upstairs,  three  steps  at  a  time,  when,  at  ■  turn  on  ths 
ti  red  his  father.     It  waa  the  first  time  lie  had  accn  him 
BJnce  about    the    Tower*'    invitation  to  dinner.      The 

sqtn:  on  by  standing  rigli'  lildle  of  the  passage. 

•u'rt  going  to  meet  the  mounacer,  my  lad?"    ».-.iil  he,  I 
affirmative,  half  aa 

;   I  sent  off  Jamea  almost  immediately  with  a  note  dectiaia  • 
it.     I  don't  care  about  it — that's  to  say,  not  to  signify." 

!iy  did  you  take  me  up  so  sharp,  Roger  ?"  said  his  father  pettishly. 
•'  You  all  take  me  up  so  hastily  now-a-daye.  I  thiuk  it's  bard  when  a  man 
mustn't  be  allowed  a  bit  of  crossness  when  hc'n  tired  and  heavy  at  heart — 

"  But,  father,  I  should  never  like  to  go  to  a  house  where  tlicy  had 
slighted  you." 

"Nay,  nay,  lad,"  said  the  squire,  brig!  .  '*'  I  think 
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Lieutenant  time  •Tier  tint*,  Lot  I  »«v*r  would  go  Mil  'tm.     I  call  that  aj 
sJtgiiting  them. 

And  no  more  mi  said  at  the  time ;  bat  the  next  day  the  squire  agxin 
■  ;.f«-d  IflgK 

"  J'vo  been  making  Jem  try  on  hi*  livery-coat  that  be  hasn't  won 
thia  three  or  four  yrarsy-  •>  »»<>ut  for  it  now." 

••  Well,  hi  needn't  wear  it,  wed  he?  and  Dswnon's  Lad  will  ba  gud 
asough  of  it, — he"*  sadly  in  want  of  clothes." 

.  ;iy  ;  hut  whoa  to  go  with  you  when  you  call  at  tbc  Tewen ! 
It'ii  but  polite  to  call  after  Lord  What's -hit-name  has  tuken  the  Doable  U 
come  bore  ;  and  I  shouldn't  like  you  to  go  without  a  proem 

■  My  dear  lather!  1  shouldn't  know  what  to  do  with  a  man  riding  «2 
niy  bad.  I  can  find  my  way  to  the  stable-yard  I  .  or  there'll  bt 
tome  man  eb"ut  to  tak<  i                    Don't  tronl.de  yourself  about  thai." 

■  Well,  you're  not  Osborne,  to  be  sure.  IY.-haj*  it  won't  strike  'en 
as  strange  lor  you.  But  you  must  look  up,  and  hold  your  own,  sad 
remember  you're  on*  of  the  llamlcys,  who'T*  been  on  die  aatno  land  tm 
hundreds  of  years,  while  they're  but  trumpery  Whig  folk  who  only  came  into 
the  county  in  Queen  Anno'*  tn 
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Fob  some  days  after  the  boll  Cynthia  seemed  languid,  and  was  vtrj 
silent.     Molly,  win  cnihw-d  henclf  fully   as   much  enjoyment  a 

talking  over  tho  past  gaiety  with  Cynthia  as  in  the  evening  itself,  *a> 
disappointed  when  she  found  that  all  conversation  on  the  subject  «as 
rather  evaded  than  encouraged.  Mrs.  Gibaon,  it  is  true,  waa  ready  to? 
over  the  ground  an  many  times  as  any  one  liked ;  but  her  words  wot 
always  like   ready-made   clothes,  and   never  lilted    individual  tLiajk* 

l.ody  night  hare  used  them,  and,  with  a  change  of  proper  bum* 
they  might  have  served  to  describe  any  ball.  She  repeatedly  used  lh» 
eamo  language  is  speaking  alwut  it,  till  Molly  knew  the  sentences  sad 

.  sequence  even  to  irritation. 

"  Ah  I  Mr.  Osborne,  you  should  hare  been  there  !  I  said  to  nystSf 
many  a  Lime  how  you  really  should  have  been  there— you  and  vac 

beptba  of  ami 

"  I  thought  of  you  very  often  during  the  evening  !  " 

"  Did  fW  I  Now  that  I  call  vciy  kind  of  you.  Cynthia,  dailiq;.' 
Do  you  hear  what  Mr.  Osborne  Hamley  was  snyiag?"  as  Cynthia  csim 
into  the  room  just   then.     '•  He   thought  of  us  all   on   the  evening  d 

I 

"  He  did  better  than  merely  remember  us  then,"  said  Cynthia,  aid 
her  soft  slow  smile.  "  We  owe  him  thanks  for  those  beautiful  6Wr- 
mamma." 
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"  Oh  I  "  said  Osborne,  W  you  must  not  thank  me  exclusively.  I 
believe  it  was  my  thonglit,  but  Roger  took  all  the  rmuh>  of  it." 

M  I  consider  the  thought  114  everything,"  said  Alra.  Gibson.  "  Thought 
if  spiritual,  while  action  ii  merely  material." 

This  fine  seutence  took  the  tpttka  herself  by  surprise;  and  in  such 
eooeereation  as  va  then  going  on,  it  ie  not  necessary  to  accurately  define 
the  meaning  of  everything  that  is  said. 

"  Tm  afraid  the  flowers  were  too  Intc  to  be  of  much  uar  though," 
continued  Osborne.  "I  mot  Pieaton  the  nrxt  morning,  and  of  course 
-we  talked  about  the  ball.     I  vu  sorry  to  find  he  had  been  beforehand 

Will 

"  He  only  Mat  one  nosegay,  sand  that  was  for  Cynthia,"  snid  Molly, 
looking  up  from  her  work.     "  And  it  did  not  come  till  after  BN 
received  the  flowct*  from  Hamley."     Molly  caught  a  aiehf.  of  Qndbia.'i 
face  before  she  bent  down  again  to  her  sewing.     It  was  scarlet  in  colour, 
and  there  was  a  llaak  of  anger  in  her  eyes.     Both  she  and  b 
hastened  u  soon  a*  Molly  had  Bnilhad,  bdl  Cynthia's  voice  was 

choked  with  passion,  and  Mi-s.  Qibaoa  had  the  v, 

Eton's  bouquet  was  jiwt  one  of  those  formnl  aftairs  any  one 
can  buy  at  a  nursery-garden,  which  always  strike  me  as  having  no  sen- 
timcai  in  them.  I  would  fur  rather  lave  two  or  three  lilies  of  the  valley 
gathered  for  me  by  a  person  I  like,  than  the  most  expensive  bouquet  tli.it 
conld  be  bought !  " 

■  Mr.  Proton  bad  no  busiMM  to  speak  a*  if  he  had  forestalled 
aaid  Cynthia.     «'  It  cams  just  as  we  were  ready  to  go,  and  1  pit  it  into 
the  fire  directly." 

k-  •  nthia,  my  dear  level  "  said  Mrs.  Gibson  (who  had  never  heard 
ite  of  the  flowers  until  now),  "what  -in  tdftl  of  yonraelf  you  will 
nive  to  BIr.  Osborne  Hamley ;  but  to  be  sure,  I  oan  quite  understand  it. 
Ton  inherit  my  feeling— -my  prejudice — sentimental  I  grant,  againat 
bought  flowers." 

Cynthia  im  rih-nt  for  a  moment ;  than  she  said,  "  I  rawd  some  of 
yonr  flowers,  Mr.  Hamley,  to  dresa  Mblty '<  bate     It  waa  a  great  1 

r  the  colour  so  exactly  matched  h«K  coral  ornament*;  but  I 
beli'  bt  it  treacherotu  to  disturb  the  arrangement,  so  I  ought 

to  take  all  the  blame  on  myself." 

»■  The  arrangement  waa  my  brother's,  as  I  toll  you ;  hut  I  am  sura  he 
would  have  preferred  seeing  them  in  Mim  Ottau't  hair  r:ithcr  than  in  the 
ing  fire.     Mr.  Prwton  OOBMB  fur  the  worst  ofl"."     Osborne  was  rnther 
amused  at  the  whole  affair,  and  would   have  liked  lo  probe   Cyi 

bear  Molly  saying  in  as  a 
aa  if  she  were  talking  to  herself,  "  1  won   num.-  just  as  they  were  ami, 
Mrs.  Gibton  came  in  with  a  total  change  of  subject. 

"Speaking  of  lilies  of  the  valley,  is  it  true  that  they  grow  wild  in 
Hurst  Wood '.'  Ii  is  not  the  season  for  them  to  be  in  flower  yet;  but 
when  it  is,  I  think  we  must  take  n  walk  then— with  our  luncheon  in  a 
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basket — a  little  picnic  in  fact.  You'll  join  us,  won't  you  ?  ■  turning  to 
Osborne.     "  I  thinlc  if*  a  charming  plan  I  i  ride  to  Holliogford 

and  put  up  your  horse  here,  ami  we  could  have  a  long  day  in  the  woods 
and  all  come  home  to  dinner — dinner  with  a  bosket  of  lilies  in  the  middle 
Of  the  table !  " 

"  I  should  like  it  very  much,"  aaid  Osborne;  "  but  I  may  not  be  it 
home.  Roger  is  more  likely  to  be  here,  I  believe,  at  that  time — a  inoatn 
hence.'*  lie  waa  thinking  of  the  visit  to  London  to  wl!  hii  poems,  and 
the  run  down  to  Winchester  which  he  anticipated  afterwards — the  end  of 
May  had  been  the  period  fixed  for  this  pleasure  for  some  time,  n« 
merely  in  his  own  mind,  but  in  Hitting  !■>  I 

"  Ob,  but  you  must  be  with  us  !♦  We  must  wait  for  air.  Osborne 
Ham  ley,  must  not  we,  Cynthia  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  the  lilies  won't  wait,"  replied  Cynthia. 

'-  Well,  then,  we  must  put  it  off  till  dog-rose  and  honeysuckle  tint 
You  will  be  at  home  then,  won't  you?  or  does  the  London  season  present 
too  many  attractions  ?  " 

"  I  don't  exactly  know  when  (log-roses  are  in  flower  I  " 

"  Not  know,  and  you  a  poet  ?     Don't  you  remember  the  lines — 

It  was  the  time  of  roecs, 

We  i'N  <  as  we  passed  ?  " 

-:   but  that  doesn't  specify  the  time  of  year  that  is  the  time  of 
roses ;  and   I   believe   my   movements  arc   guided    more    by  the   lunar 
calendar  thu  tho  floral.      You  had  better  take  my  brother  for  your  oom- 
loo  ;  he  is  practic sJ  In  oil  love  of  flowers,  I  am  only  theoretical." 
"Does  that  line  word  'theoretical '  imply  thst  you  arc   igBoa 
naked  Cynthia. 

"  Of  course  we  shall  be  happy  to  see  your  brother ;  but  why  can't 
we  have  you  too  ?  I  confess  to  a  little  timidity  in  the  presence  of  one  " 
deep  and  learned  ns  your  brother  is  from  alL  accounts.  Give  me  a  link 
charming  ignorance,  if  wc  must  call  it  by  that  hard  word." 

Osborno  bowed.  Jt  was  very  pleasant  to  him  to  be  petted  and  llsntrri 
even  though  he  know  all  dot  doM  that  it  was  only  Battery.  It  *n 
an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  Louie  that  WAS  80  dismal  to  him,  to  ooa* 
to  this  house,  where  the  society  of  two  agreeable  girls,  and  the  sootkiat 
syrup  of  their  mother's  speeches,  awaited  him  whenever  he  liked  to  coast. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  difference  that  struck  upon  his  senses,  poctial 
b  he  might  esteem  himself,  of  a  sitting-room  full  of  flowers  scat 
tokens  of  women's  presence,  where  all  the  chain  were  easy,  and  all  tk 
well  covered  with  pretty  things,  to  the  great  drawing-room  si 
home,  where  the  draperies  were  threadbare,  and  the  seats  uncomfortable 
and  no  nign  of  feminine  presence  ever  now  lent  a  grace  to  the  stiff  arrange- 
ment of  the  furniture.  Then  the  meals,  light  and  well  cooked,  suited  his 
taste  and  delicate  appetite  so  much  better  than  the  rich  and  heavy  rianes 
prepared  by  the  servants  at  the  Hall.     Osborne  was  becoming  a  latl* 


afraid  of  fulling  into  the  habit  of  paying  too  frequent  visits  to  the  Gibsons 
(and  that,  not  because  ho  Ind  the.  consequences  of  bis  intercourse  with 
the  two  young  lauie.i  :  fur  he  never  though!,  cri  ttwn  MMptinj  II  friends; 
— tins  &ct  of  Lis  marriage  was  constantly  present  to  his  mind,  and 
Ainiw;  too  securely  enthroned  in  hi*  heart,  for  him  to  remember  that  he 
might  It  looked  upon  by  others  in  the  Jighl  of  a  possible  husband) ;  but 
the  reflection  forced  itself  upon  him  occasionally,  whether  he  was  not 
trt*]'.ifc«ing  tOO  oftatiOl  bOJpinlltJ  R&Jch  hj  li.-nl  ||  pSMtt)  no  DM91  of 
returning, 

But  Mrs.  Gibson,  in  her  ignorance  of  the  true  state  of  affair*,  was 
socrttly  exultant  in  the  attraction  which  made  him  come  so  often  and 
lounge  away  the  hours  in  their  lrouso  and  garden.  Sho  had  no  doubt 
that  it  wa*  Cynthia  who  drew  him  to  tho  house  ;  and  if  the  hitter  had 
been  a  little  more  amenable  to  reason,  her  mother  would  hare  made 
more  frequent  allusions  than  alio  did  to  the  crisis  which  she  thought  was 
approaching.  But  she  was  restrained  by  the  intuitive  conviction  thai,  if 
Lex  daughter  became  conscious  of  whut  was  impending,  and  was  made 
aware  of  Mrs.  Gibson's  cautious  and  quiet  efforts  to  forward  the  cata- 
strophe, the  wilful  girl  would  oppose  herself  to  it  with  all  her  skill  and 
power.  As  it  was,  Mrs.  Gibson  trusted  that  Cynthia's  affections  would 
become  engaged  before  she  knew  where  she  was,  and  that  hi  that  case  sho 
would  not  attempt  to  frustrate  her  mother'*  del icatc  scheming,  even  lb 
she  did  perceive  it.  But  Cynthia  had  come  across  too  many  varieties  of 
flirtation,  [admiration,  and  even  passionate  love,  to  be  for  a  moment  at 
fault  as  to  the  quiet  friendly  nature  of  Osborne's  attentions.  She  received 
him  always  as  a  sister  might  a  brother.  It  was  different  when  Roger 
returned  from  his  election  as  Fellow  of  Trinity.  The  trembling  diilideuce, 
the  hardly  suppressed  ardour  of  his  manner,  made  Cynthia  01 
before  long  with  what  kind  of  love  she  hud  now  to  deal.  She  did  not  put 
n  into  so  many  words — no,  not  even  in  her  secret  heart — but  she  recog- 
nized the  difference  between  Roger's  relation  to  her  and  Osborne's  long 
before  Mrs.  Gibson  found  it  out.  Molly  was,  however,  tfie  first  to  disr- 
covcr  the  nature  of  Roger's  attention.  The  first  time  they  saw  him  after 
the  ball,  it  came  out  to  her  observant  eyes.  Cynthia  had  not  been 
looking  well  since  that  evening;  she  went  slowly  about  the  house,  pale 
Mid  hWTJ-ljad;  and,  fond  as  she  usually  was  of  o.x«  i. 
fresh  air,  there  was  hardly  any  persuading  her  now  to  go  out  for  a  walk. 
Molly  watched  this  fading  with  tender  anxiety,  but  to  all  her  questions 
as  to  whether  she  had  felt  over-fatigued  with  her  dancing,  whether 
any  thing  bad  occurred  to  annoy  her,  and  all  such  bqassiM)  Ait  rq>h<  'I  in 
languid  negatives.  Once  Molly  touched  on  Mr.  l'reston's  name,  and 
sound  that  this  was  a  subject  on  which  Cynthia  was  raw  ;  now,  Cynthia's 
face  lighted  up  with  spirit,  and  her  wholo  body  showed  her  ill-repressed 
agitation,  bat  she  only  said  n  few  sharp  words,  expressive  of  anything 
but  kindly  feeling  towards  the  gentleman,  and  then  bade  Molly  never 
name  his  name  to  tax  again.     Still,  the  latter  could  not  imagine  that  he 
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was  more  than  intensely  distasteful  to  her  friend,  as  well  as  to  herself ;  he 
could  not  be  the  cause  of  Cynthia 'a  present  indisposition.  Bat  tbi* 
indisposition  lasted  bo  many  days  without  change  or  modification,  that 
even  Mrs.  Gibson  notioed  it,  and  Molly  became  positively  uneasy.  Mm, 
Gibson  considered  Cynthia's  quietness  and  languor  as  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  "  dancing  with  everybody  who  ashed  her  "  *t  the  bail.  Partners 
whose  names  were  in  the  "  Bed  Book  "  would  not  hare  produced  half  the 
amount  of  fatigue,  according  to  Mas.  Gibson's  judgment  apparently,  and 
if  Cynthia  had  been  quite  well,  very  probably  she  would  have  his  the  blot 
in  her  mother's  speech  with  one  of  her  touches  of  sarcasm.  Then,  again, 
when  Cynthia  did  not  rally,  Mrs.  Gibson  grew  impatient,  and  accused 
her  of  being  fanciful  and  lazy ;  at  length,  ant  partly  at  Molly's  inisaim, 
there  oame  an  appeal  to  Mr.  Gibson,  and  a  professional  examination  ef 
the  supposed  invalid,  which  Cynthia  hated  more  than  anything,  ameeUlT 
when  the  verdict  was,  that  there  was  nothing  very  much  the  matter,  only 
a  general  lowness  of  tone,  and  depression  of  health  and  spirits,  which 
would  soon  be  remedied  by  tonics,  and,  meanwhile,  she  was  net  to  be 
roused  to  exertion. 

"  If  these  is  one  thing  I  diauhe,"  said  Cynthia,  to  Mr.  Gibson,  after  ha 
had  pronounced  tonics  to  be  the  core  for  her  present  state,  "  it  is  the  way 
doctors  have  of  giving  tablespoonihls  of  nauseous  nurtures  as  n  certain 
remedy  for  sorrows  and  oares."  She  laughed  up  in  his  faqe  as  she  spoke; 
she  had  always  a  pretty  word  and  amiie  for  him,  even  in  the  midst  ef  her 
loss  of  spirits. 

"  Come  1  you  acknowledge  you  have  'sorrows'  by  that  speeds  ;  we! 
make  a  bargain :  if  yeu'il  tell  me  your  sorrows  and  eares,  111  try  and  find 
some  other  remedy  for  them  than  giving  yoa  whet  you  are  pleased  to 
term  my  nauseous  mixtures." 

"No,"  said  Cynthia,  colouring;  MI  never  said  I  had  sorrows  and 
cares ;  I  spoke  generally.  What  should  I  have  a  sorrow  about — you  and 
Molly  are  only  too  kind  to  me,"  her  eyes  filling  with  tears. 

"  Well,  well,  we'll  not  talk  of  such  gloomy  things,  and  you  shall  here 
some  sweet  emulsion  to  disguise  the  taste  of  the  bitters  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  fall  back  upon." 

"  Please,  don't.  If  you  but  knew  how  I  dislike  emulsions  and  da- 
guises  I  I  do  want  bitters — and  if  I  sometimes — if  I'm  obliged  to— if 
I'm  not  truthful  myself,  I  do  like  truth  in  others— at  least,  sometimes." 
She  ended  her  sentence  with  another  smile,  but  it  was  rather  faint  and 
watery. 

Now  the  first  person  out  of  the  house  to  notice  Cynthia's  change  of 
look  and  manner  was  Boger  Ilamley— and  yet  he  did  not  see  her  nata\ 
under  the  influence  of  the  nauseous  mixture,  she  was  beginning  to  recover. 
But  his  eyes  were  scarcely  off  her  during  the  first  five  minutes  he  was  in 
the  room.  All  the  tune  he  was  trying  to  talk  to  Mrs.  Gibson  in-  reply  to 
her  civil  platitudes,  he  was  studying  Cynthia;  and  at  the  first  conve- 
nient pause  he  came  and  stood  before  Molly,  so  as  to  interpose  his  person 
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between  her  and  the  rest  of  tl>e  room;  for  some  visitors  brad  come  in 
subsequent  to  his  entrance. 

■liy,  how  ill  your  trister  is  looking  !  What  is  it?  Hat  alio  had 
advice .'  1'ou  must  forgive  wc,  but  so  often  tbuse  who  live  together  in 
the  same  house  don't  observe  the  first  approaches  of  illness." 

Now  M<  r  Cynthia  was  fast  and  unwavering,  but   i. 

thing  triod  it,  it  wu  the  habit  Roger  had  fallen   into  of  illing 

Cynthia  Molly'*  sinter  in  speaking  to  the  latter.     From  any  one  vice  it 
would  hare  been  a  matter  of  inditltarcnee  to  her,  and  hardly  to  be  noticed  ; 
xed  both  »<ar  nnd  heart  when  Roger  usod  the  expression ;  and  there 
was  a  curtnew  of  manner  a*  well  a*  of  words  in  her  n-ply. 

"  Oh  !  she  was  over-tired  by  the  ball.  1'upa  has  seen  her,  and  says 
she  will  be  all  right  very  soon." 

u  I  wonder  if  she  wants  change  of  air  ? "  said  Roger,  medit.' 
M 1  wish — I  do  with  wo  could  have  her  at  the  Hall ;  yon  and  your  m< 
too,  of  course.     Rut  1  don't  see  how  it  would  be  possible — or  else  how 
charming  it  would  be  ! " 

Molly  felt  as  if  a  visit  to  the  Hall  under  such  circumstances  would  be 
so  different  an  affair  to  all  her  former  ones,  that  the  could 

Jly  tell  if  she  should  like  it  or  not. 

wont  on, — 
'  You  got  our  flowers  in  time,  did  you  not  ?     Ah  I  you  don't  know 
bow  often  I  thought  of  you  that  evening  !    And  you  enjoyed  it  too,  <!• 

-you  had  planey  of  agreeable  partner*,  and  all  that  makes  a  brat 
iitful  ?     1  lusard  that  your  sister  danced  every  dance.'' 

"  It  was  vary  pleasant,"  said  Molly,  quietly.  "  Rut,  after  all,  I'm  not 
sure  if  1  want  to  go  to  another  Jul  yet;  there  seems  to  be  eo  much 
trouble  connected  with  a  ball.'' 

"  Ah  1  you  are  thinking  of  your  sister,  and  her  not  being  well  ?  " 

"  No,  I  was  not,"  said   Molly,  ratiivr   bluntly.     "  I  was  thinking  of 

dress,  and  the  dressing,  and  the  weariness  the  next  day." 

He  might  think  her  unfeeling  if  he  liked;  she  felt  as  if  she  had  only 
too  much  feeling  just  then,  for  it  was  bringing  on  her  a  strong*  contrac- 
tion of  heart.  Rut  he  was  too  inherently  good  himself  to  put  any  harsh 
construction  on  her  speech.  Just  before  he  went  away,  while  lie  wan 
ostensibly  holding  her  hand  ond  wishing  her  good-by,  he  said  to  her  in  a 
voice  too  low  to  be  generally  heard, — 

"  Is  there  anything  I  could  do  for  your  sister  ?  We  have  pknty  of 
books,  as  you  know,  if  she  cares  fur  reading."  Then,  receiving  no 
affirmative  look  or  word  from  Molly  in  reply  to  thin  suggestion,  he  went 
on, — u  Or  flowers  7  she  likes  flowers.  Oh !  and  our  forowl  strawberries 
are  just  ready — I  will  bring  some  over  to-morrow." 

"  I  am  sure  she  will  like  them,"  said  Molly. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  unknown  to  the  Gibsons,  a  longer  interval 
then  usual  occurred  between  Osborne's  visits,  while  Roger  came  almost 
every  day,  always  with  some  fresh  offering  by  which  he  openly  sought  to 
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relieve  Cynthia's  indisposition  as  far  as  it  lay  in  his  power.  Her  manner 
to  him  was  bo  gentle  and  gracious  that  Mrs.  Gibson  became  alarmed,  lest, 
in  spite  of  his  "  uncouthness "  (as  she  was  pleased  to  term  it),  he  might 
come  to  be  preferred  to  Osborne,  who  was  so  strangely  neglecting  his  own 
interests,  in  Mrs.  Gibson's  opinion.  In  her  quirt  way,  she  contriTed  to 
pass  many  slights  upon  Soger;  but  the  darts  rebounded  from  his  generoti* 
nature  that  could  not  have  imagined  her  motives,  and  fastened  themaelra 
on  Molly.  She  had  often  been  called  naughty  and  passionate  when  she 
was  a  child  ;  and  she  thought  now  that  she  began  to  understand  that  she 
really  had  a  violent  temper.  What  seemed  neither  to  hart  Soger  nor 
annoy  Cynthia  made  Molly's  blood  boil ;  and  now  she  had  once  discovered 
Mrs.  Gibson's  wish  to  make  Soger's  visits  shorter  and  less  frequent,  she 
was  always  on  the  watch  for  indications  of  this  desire.  She  read  her  step- 
mother's heart  when  the  latter  made  allusions  to  the  squire's  weakness, 
now  that  Osborne  was  absent  from  the  Hall,  and  that  Soger  was  so  often 
away  amongst  his  friends  during  the  day, — 

"  Mr.  Gibson  and  I  should  be  so  delighted  if  you  could  have  stopped 
to  dinner  ;  but,  of  course,  we  cannot  be  so  selfish  as  to  ask  you  to  stty 
when  we  remember  how  your  father  would  be  left  alone.  We  were  saying 
yesterday  we  wondered  how  he  bore  his  solitude,  poor  old  gentleman  1 " 

Or,  as  soon  as  Soger  came  with  his  bunch  of  early  roses,  it  wi* 
desirable  for  Cynthia  to  go  and  rest  in  her  own  room,  while  Molly  had  to 
accompany  Mrs.  Gibson  on  some  improvised  errand  or  call.  Still  Soger, 
whose  object  was  to .  give  pleasure  to  Cynthia,  and  who  had,  from  hit 
boyhood,  been  always  certain  of  Mr.  Gibson's  friendly  regard,  was  slow  to 
perceive  that  he  was  not  wanted.  If  he  did  not  see  Cynthia,  that  was  hit 
loss ;  at  any  rate,  he  heard  how  she  was,  and  left  her  some  little  thing 
which  he  believed  she  would  like,  and  was  willing  to  risk  the  chance  of  his 
own  gratification  by  calling  four  or  five  times  in  the  hope  of  seeing  btr 
once.  At  last  there  came  a  day  when  Mrs.  Gibson  went  beyond  her 
usual  negative  snubbiness,  and  when,  in  some  unwonted  fit  of  crossness, 
for  she  was  a  very  placid-tempered  person  in  general,  she  waa  guilty  of 
positive  rudeness. 

Cynthia  was  very  much  better.  Tonics  had  ministered  to  a  mind 
diseased,  though  she  hated  to  acknowledge  it;  her  pretty  bloom  and  much 
of  her  light-heartedness  had  come  back,  and  there  was  no  cause  remaining 
for  anxiety.  Mrs.  Gibson  was  sitting  at  her  embroidery  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  the  two  girls  were  at  the  window,  Cynthia  laughing  at  Molly's 
earnest  endeavours  to  imitate  the  French  accent  in  which  the  former  had 
been  reading  a  page  of  Voltaire.  For  the  duty,  or  the  farce,  of  settling 
to  "  improving  reading  "  in  the  mornings  was  still  kept  up,  although  Lord 
Hollingford,  the  unconscious  suggestor  of  the  idea,  had  gone  back  to  town 
without  making  any  of  the  efforts  to  see  Molly  again  that  Mrs.  Gibson 
had  anticipated  on  the  night  of  the  ball.  That  Alnaschar  vision  had  fallen 
to  the  ground.  It  was  as  yet  early  morning;  a  delicious,  fresh,  lorely 
June  day,  the  air  redolent  with  the  scents  of  flower-growth  and  bloom ; 
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and  half  the  tfme  thfl  gfrl>  had  bMD  QrtrarfMjr  employed  in  the  French 
reading  they  had  been  leaning  out  of  tht  Op  "  wiudow  trying  to  roach  a 
cluster  of  climbing  rows.      They  li  ad  secured  them  ai  Inula 

i  Cynthia's  hip,  but  many  of  the  petals  hod  fallen  off",  so,  though  the 
perfume  lingered  nbout  the  window-twit,  the  full  brainy  of  the  flowers 
had  pained  away.  Mrs.  Gibson  had  once  or  ttrka  n-proved  iln-m  for  the 
merry  noise  they  had  been  making,  whieh  hindsnd  lur  in  the  busiacas  of 
counting  the  Hitchl  in  her  put  tern  ;  and  she  hud  set  herself  a  certain 
quantity  to  do  that  morning  before  going  out,  nnd  was  of  that  nature 
which  attaches  infinite  importance  to  fulfilling  small  resolutions,  made 
about  indifferent  trifles  without  any  reason  whatever. 

"  Mr.  Roger  Ilnmlcy,"  wns  announced.     •'  So  tiresome  1 "  aaid   Mrs. 
Gibson,  almost  in  hi*  hearing,  na  aha  puahed  away  her  iMiibroideW  frame. 
She  put  out  her  cold,  motionless  hand  to  him,  with  a  half-murmured  word 
of  welcome,  still  eyeing  her  lost  embroidery,    lie  took  no  apparent  notice, 
pawed  on  to  the  window. 

"How  <li  lii  iiu*!  "  said  he.  "No  need  for  anymore  Ilnmlcy  roses 
now  yours  are  out.'' 

"  I  agree  with  you,"  said  Mrs.  Gibson,  replying  to   him  before  either 
Cynthia  or  Molly  could  speak,  though  he  addxeand  hi*  words  to  them. 
i   have  been  very   kind   in    bringing  us  flowers  so    long;    but  now 
oar  own  are  out  we.  m  id  not  trouble  yon  any  more." 

Bfl  looked  at  her  with  a  little  surprise  clouding  his  honest  fiicc;  it 
wns  perhaps  more  at  the  tone  than  the  words.  Mrs.  Gibson,  however,  had 
been  bold  enough  to  strike  the  first  blow,  and  she  determined  to  go  on  as 
opportunity  offered.     Molly  would  perhaps  have  been  more  pained  it'  she 

I  had  not  seen  Cynthia's  colour  rise.     She  waited  for  her  to  speak,  if  Mad 
were;  fur  she  knew  that  Roger's  defence,  if  defence  were  needed,  might 
be  safely  entrusted  to  Cynthia's  nadj  wit. 
He  put   out  his  hand   for  the  ahnttered  alafttB  of  rose*  that  lay  in 
Cynthia's  lap. 
•'  At  any  rate."  said  be,  "  my  trouble — if  Mrs.  Gibson  considers  it  has 
been  a  trouble  to  me — will  be  over- paid,  if  I  may  have  this." 
M  Old  lamps  for  new,"  aaid  Cynthia,  smiling  a*  she  gave  it  to  him.     "  I 
wish  one  could  always  buy  nosegays  such  as  yon  have  brought  iw,  as 
chca; 

t"  You  forget  tho  waste  of  time  that,  I  think,  wo  must  reckon  as  part 
of  the  payment,"  said  her  mother.  "  Red/,  Mr.  Ilamhy,  wc  must  learn 
to  shnt  our  doors  on  yon  If  you  come  so  often,  and  at  such  early  hours  I 

•  I  nettle  myself  to  my  own  employment  regularly  after  breakfast  till  lunch- 
time  ;  and  it  is  my  wish  to  keep  Cynthia  and  Molly  to  a  course  of 
improving  reading  and  study — bo  desirable  for  young  people  of  their  age, 
i/  they  are  erer  to  become  intelligent,  companionable  women ;  but  with 
early  visitors  it  is  quito  impossible  to  observe  any  regularity  of  hubita." 

All  this  was  said  la  that  iwatt,  Mm  tone  which  of  late  had  gone  through 
Molly  like  the  scraping  of  a  slate-pencil  on  a  alntc.     Roger's  face  changed. 
.  «.— no.  Go.  28. 
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His  ruddy  colour  grew  paler  for  a  moment,  and  he  looked  grave  and  not 
pleased.  In  another  moment  the  wonted  frankness  of  expression  returned. 
Why  should  not  he,  he  asked  himself,  believe  her  T  it  was  early  to  call ; 
it  did  interrupt  regular  occupation.     So  he  spoke,  and  said, — 

"  I  believe  I  have  been  very  thoughtless — I'll  not  come  so  early  again ; 
but  I  had  some  excuse  to-day  :  my  brother  told  me  you  had  made  a  plan 
for  going  to  see  Hurst  Wood  when  the  roses  were  out,  and  they  are  earlier 
than  usual  this  year — I've  been  round  to  see.  He  spoke  of  a  long  day 
there,  going  before  lunch " 

"  The  plan  was  made  with  Mr.  Osborne  Hamley.  I  could  not  think 
of  going  without  him !  "  said  Mrs.  Gibson,  coldly. 

"  I  had  a  letter  from  him  this  morning,  in  which  he  named  your  wish, 
and  he  says  he  fears  he  cannot  be  at  home  till  they  are  out  of  flower.  I 
daresay  they  are  not  much  to  see  in  reality,  but  the  day  is  so  lovely  I 
thought  that  the  plan  of  going  to  Hurst  Wood  would  be  a  charming  excuse 
for  being  out  of  doors." 

"  Thank  yon.  How  kind  you  are  1  and  so  good,  too,  in  sacrificing 
your  natural  desire  to  be  with  your  father  as  much  as  possible." 

"  I  am  glad  to  say  my  father  is  so  much  better  than  he  was  in  the 
winter  that  he  spends  much  of  his  time  out  of  doors  in  his  fields.    He  hat 
been  accustomed  to  go  about  alone,  and  I — we  think  that  as  great  a  return 
to  his  former  habits  as  he  can  be  induced  to  make,  is  the  best  fox  him." 
' "  And  when  do  you  return  to  Cambridge  ?  " 

There  was  some  hesitation  in  Soger's  manner  as  he  replied,— 

"  It  is  uncertain.  You  probably  know  that  I  am  a  Fellow  of  Trinity 
now.  I  hardly  yet  know  what  my  future  plana  may  be ;  I  am  thinking  of 
going  up  to  London  soon." 

"  Ah  !  London  is  the  true  place  for  a  young  man,"  said  Mrs.  Gibson, 
with  decision,  as  if  she  had  reflected  a  good  deal  on  the  question.  u  If  it 
were  not  that  we  really  are  so  busy  this  morning,  I  should  hare  been 
tempted  to  make  an  exception  to  our  general  rule ;  one  more  exception, 
for  your  early  visits  have  made  us  make  too  many  already.  Perhaps, 
however,  we  may  see  you  again  before  you  go  ?  " 

"Certainly  I  shall  come,"  replied  he,  rising  to  take  his  leave,  and  still 
holding  the  demolished  roses  in  his  hand.  Then,  addressing  himself  more 
especially  to  Cynthia,  he  added,  "  My  stay  in  London  will  not  exceed  a 
fortnight  or  so — is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you — or  you  ?  "  turning 
a  little  to  Molly. 

"  No,  thank  you  very  much,"  said  Cynthia,  very  sweetly,  and  then, 
acting  on  a  sudden  impulse,  she  leant  out  of  the  window,  and  gathered  hira 
some  half-opened  roses.  "  You  deserve  these ;  do  throw  that  poor"  shabby 
bunch  away." 

His  eyes  brightened,  his  cheeks  glowed.  He  took  the  offered  buds, 
but  did  not  throw  away  the  other  bunch. 

"  At  any  rate,  I  may  come  after  lunch  is  over,  and  the  afternoons  and 
the  evenings  will  be  the  motft,  ddidovm,  time  of  day  a  month  hence."    He 
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•aid  this  to  both  Molly  and  Cynthm,  but  In  his  heart  he  addressed  it  to 
I  ittfiK 

Mi*.  Gibson  affected  not  to  lu-xr  whnt  he  wu  saying,  but  held  out  her 
limp  hand  once  more  to  him. 

"  I  suppose  we  shall  sec  yon  when  you  wtnm ;  and  pray  tell  your 
brother  how  -we  are  longing  to  have  a  visit  from  him  again." 

When    he  had  left    the   team,  M"lly's  heart  was  quite  fall 
watched  his  face,  ami  read  something  oi'hi.1  it-clings  :  his  disappoin 
jit  ilirir  non-ocquioMence  in  his  plan  of  a  day's  pleasure  in  Hunt  Wood, 

delayed  conviction  that  his  preaencu  was  not  welcome  to  the  v 
bis  old  friend,  which  had  come  so  slowly  upon  him — pcrhape,  after  all, 
these  tilings  tum-hed  Molly  more  keenly  than  they  did  him.  His  bright 
i  (vuiliia  gave  him  the  rosebuds  indicated  a  gush  of  sudden 
delight  more  viviil  than  the  pais  he  had  shown  by  his  previous  increase 
of  gravity. 

"I  can't  think  why  he  will  come  at  such  untimely  hours,"  said  Mrs. 
Cihton,  a*  soon  as  she  heard  him  fairly  out  of  the  house.  "  It's  dil: 
from  Osborne;  we  arc  so  much  more  intimate  with  him :  he  came  and 
made  friends  with  us  all  the  time  this  stupid  brother  of  his  was  muddling 
bis  brains  with  m.itlmmatios  nt  Cambridge.  Fellow  of  Trinity,  indeed  l  I 
viflh  lie  would  learn  to  stay  there,  and  not  come  intruding  here,  and 
assuming  that  because  I  asked  Osborne-  to  join  in  a  picnic  it  was  all  the 
same  to  me  which  brother  came." 

"  In  short,  mamma,  one  man  may  steal  u  horse,  but  another  must  not 
look  ovtr  the  hedge,"  said  Cynthia,  pouting  a  little. 

:  l  the  two  brothers  hare  always  bt-on  treated  so  exactly  alike  by 

friends,  and  there  has  l»een  sueh  a  strong  friciid»hip  between  them, 

that  it  is  no  wonder  Ki>ger  thinks  be  may  be  welcome  where  Ofborno  is 

allowed   to   come   at   all    hours,"    continued   Molly,   in   high   dudgeon. 

•'  Kcger's  •  muddled  braiua,'  indeed !     Soger,  '  stupid  I ' " 

••Oh,  very  well,  my  dears!     When  I  was  young  it  wouldn't  b*TB 
been  thought  becoming  fyt  girl*  of  your  age  to  fly  out  because  a  little 
restraint  was  exercised  as  to  the  hours  at  which  they  should  receive  the 
Dg  men's  calls.     And  tiny  would  have  iirjsjcsjui  tiiat  thero  might  be 
good  reasons  why  their  parents  disapproved  of  the  visits  of  certain  gen  tic- 
men,  even  while  they   were  proud  and  pleased  to  see  some  members  of 
iy." 
"  But  that  was  what  I  said,  mamma,"  said  Cynthia,  looking  at  her 
mother  with  an  expression  of  innocent  bewilderment  on  her  face.     "  One 
man  may  — — " 

ipiiet,  child  I     All  proverbs  are  vulgar,  and  1  do  believe  that  is 
the  vulgareat  of  alL     You  nru  really  catching  Jlogor  Ilumley'a  coarsoneas, 

•'  Mamma,"  raid  Cynthia,  roused  to  anger,  "  I  don't  mind  your  abusing 
me,  but  Mr.  linger  ilamh  y  has  been  very  kind  to  me  while  I've  not  been 
well :   I  can't  bear   to   hear   him   disparaged.     If  lie's  coarse,  I've   no 
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objection  to  be  coarse  as  well,  for  it  seems  to  me  it  must  mean  kia« 
and  pleasantness,  and  the  bringing  of  pretty  flowers  and  presents." 

M'lly'i  tears  were  brimming  over  at  these  words  ;  she  could  hat 
fciwd  Cynthia  for  ber  warm  partisanship,  bat,  afraid  of  betraying 
and  "  making  a  scene,"  as  Mrs.  Gibson  called  any  signs  of  warm  leclit 
die  laid  down  her  book  hastily,  and  ran  upstairs  to  her  room,  and  lock* 
the  door  in  order  to  breathe  freely.  There  were  traces  of  toara  upon 
face  when  she  returned  into  the  drawing-room  half-an-bour  afterward*, 
walking  straight  and  demurely  up  to  her  former  place,  where  Cynthia  rtill 
■ate  and  gazed  idly  out  of  the  window,  pouting  and  displeased ;  Mrs. 
Gibson,  meanwhile,  counting  her  stitches  aloud  with  great  distinctness 
and  vigour. 


CUAl'TER   XXIX. 
Bcsn-nGHTura. 

DOOM  .-ill  lihe  BMntfa  tliat  had  elapsed  since  Mrs.  Hamley'j 
Molly  hud  wondered  many  a  time  about  the  secret  she  had  so  unwittingly 
become  ponsesaed  of  that  last  day  in  the  Hall  library.  It  seemed  so  utterly 
strange  and  unheard-of  a  thing  to  her  inexperienced  mind,  that  a  man 
should  be  married,  and  yet  not  live  with  his  wife — that  a  son  should  haw 
entered  into  the  holy  state  of  matrimony  without  his  father's  knowledge,  an  J 
without  being  recognized  as  the  husband  of  some  one  known  or  uukoowa 
by  nil  those  with  whom  he  came  in  daily  contact,  th:it  she  felt  occasionally 
as  if  that  little  ten  minutes  of  revelation  must  have  been  a  vision  in  a 
dream.  Roth  Roger  and  Osborne  had  ke.pt  the  most  entire  silence  oo  tli* 
subject  ever  since.  Not  even  a  look,  or  a  pause,  betrayed  any  allusion  le 
it ;  it  oven  seemed  to  have  passed  out  of  their  thoughts.  There  had  been 
the  great  sad  event  of  their  mother's  death  to  fill  their  minds  on  tire  next 
Decision  (if  their  meeting  Molly  ;  and  since  then  long  pauses  of  intercourse 
had  taken  place ;  so  that  ahe  sometimes  felt  as  if  each  of  the  brothers 
must  have  forgotten  how  she  bad  come  to  know  their  important  secret. 
She  often  found  herself  entirely  forgetting  it,  but  perhaps  the  consciousness 
of  it  was  present  to  her  unaware*,  and  enable.!  btf  to  oomnj  a  real 

nature  of  Osborne'*  feeling*  towards  Cynthia.  At  any  rata  she  nev> 
a  moment  had  supposed  that  his  gentle  kind  manner  towards  Cynthia  was 
anything  but  the  courtesy  of  a  friend  ;  strange  to  say,  in  these  latter  days 
Molly  had  looked  upon  Osborne's  relation  to  herself  as  pretty  much  the 
tsimo  as  that  in  which  at  one  time  she  had  considered  Soger's ;  and  set 
thought  of  tho  former  as  of  some  one  as  nearly  a  brother  both  to  Cynthia 
:■  iid  herself,  a  any  young  man  could  well  be,  whom  they  had  not  known 
in  childhood,  and  who  was  in  nowise  related  to  them.  She  though' 
lie  W as  very  much  improved  in  manner,  and  probably  in  character,  by  ha 
mother's  death.  He  was  no  longer  sarcastic,  or  fastidious,  or  vain,  or  self- 
confident.     She  did  not  know  how  often  all  these  styles  of  talk  of  ef 
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behaviour  wore  put  on  to  conceal  dtyOMI  or  consciousness,  and  to  veil  the 
real  self  from  strangers. 

i'  '■...:.-,.  r  ation  and  mji  nM"iit  v,  ■!■_•,  [niwililj  Tmnlmiijiiil  iTil 

same  as  before,  had  he  been  thrown  amongst  new  people ;  bat  Molly  only 
saw  him  in  their  own  circle  in  "which  he  was  on  terms  of  decided  inti- 
macy. Still  thure  was  no  doubt  that  ho  was  really  improved,  though 
perhaps  not  to  tin-  I  which   Molly  gave   him  credit;  and  liiin 

exaggeration  on  her  part  arose  very  naturally  from  the  fact,  that  be,  per- 
ceiving Roger's  warm  admiration  for  Cynthia,  withdrew  a  little  out  ol  his 
brother's  way  ;  and  used  to  go  and  talk  to  Molly  in  order  DOi  to  intrude 
himself  between  Roger  and  Cynthia.  Of  the  two,  perhaps,  Osborne  pre- 
ferred Molly  ;  to  her  he  needed  not  to  talk  if  the  mood  was  not  on  him— 
they  were  on  those  happy  terms  where  silence  is  permissible,  and  where 
! « to  act  against  the  prevailing  mood  of  the  mind  are  not  required. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  when  Osborne  was  in  the  humour  to  be  critical  and 
featidiota  as  of  yore,  he  used  to  vex  Roger  by  insisting  upon  it  that 
.Moily  was  prettier  than  Cyntht.i. 

"You  mark  my  words,  Roger,  Five  years  hence  the  beau  mid 
Cynthia's  red  and  white  will  have  become  just  a  little  coarse,  and  her 
figure  will  have  thickened,  while  Molly's  will  only  have  developed  into 
more  perfect  grace.  I  don't  believe  the  girl  has  done  growing  yet;  1  am 
rare  idic  is  taller  than  when  I  first  saw  her  last  summer." 

'•  Miss  Kirkpntrick's  eyes  must  always  be  perfection.  I  cannot  fmicy 
any  cuuld  come  up  to  them :  soft,  grave,  appealing,  tender ;  and  such  a 
heavenly  colour — I  often  try  to  find  something  in  nature  to  compare  them 
to;  they  are  not  like  violets — that  blue  in  tho  eyes  is  too  like  phv.-u.il 
weakness  of  sight ;  they  are  not  Like  the  sky — that  colour  has  something 
of  cruelty  in  it." 

u  Come  don't  go  on  trying  to  match  her  eyes  as  if  you  were  a  draper, 
and  they  a  bit  of  ribbon  ;  say  at  once  *  her  eyes  are  loadstars,'  and  have 
done  with  it  I     I  set  up  Molly's  grey  eyes  and  curling  black  lashes,  long 
odds  above  tho  oilier  young  woman's;  but,  of  course,  it's  all  a  n. 
of  taau." 

And  now  both  Osborne  and  Roger  had  left  the  neighbourhood.     In 
spite  of  all  that  Mrs.  Gibson  had  said  about  Roger's  visits  being  ill-timed 
and  intrusive,  she  began  to  feel  as  if  they  had  been  a  very  pleasant  variety, 
now  they  had  ceased  altogether.     He  brought  in  a  whiff  of  a  new  atmo- 
sphere from  that  of  ilollingford.     He  and  his  brother  had  been  always 
ready  to  do  numberless  little  things  which  only  a  man  can  do  for  woman  ; 
small  «rvic< k  which  Mr.  Gibson  was  always  too  busy  (0  r.iuh  r.     For  the 
good  doctor's  business  grew  upon  luui.     He  thought  that  Ihia 
was  owing  to  his  greater  skill   nd   < a p H icnce,  and  ho  would  probably 
have  been  mortified  if  he  could  have  known  how  many  of  his  pal 
were  solely  biassed  in  sending  for  him,  by  the  fact  that  he  w*.i  empJ< 
at  the  Towers.     Something  of  this  sort  must  have  been  contemplated  in 
the  low  scale  of  p.iyint  ut  adopted  long  ago  by  the  Cumnor  family.     I  u 
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itself  the  money  he  received  for  going  to  the  Towers  would  hardly  ham 
paid  him  for  horse-flesh,  but  then  as  Lady  Cumnor  in  her  younger  days 
had  worded  it, — 

"  It  is  such  a  thing  for  a  man  just  setting  up  in  practice  for  himself  to 
be  able  to  say  he  attends  at  this  house  1 " 

So  the  prestige  was  tacitly  sold  and  paid  for ;  but  neither  bayer  nor 
seller  defined  the  nature  of  the  bargain.  On  iha  whole,  it  was  as  wall  that 
Mr.  Gibson  spent  so  much  of  his  time  from  home.  He  sometime*  thought 
so  himself  when  he  heard  his  wife's  plaintive  fret  or  pretty  babble  over 
totally  indifferent  things,  and  perceived  of  how  flimsy  a  nature  were  all 
her  fine  sentiments.  Still,  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  repine  over  the  step 
he  had  taken ;  he  wilfully  shut  his  eyas  and  waxed'  up  his  ears  to  many 
small  things  that  he  knew  would  bare  irritated  him  if  he  had  attended  to 
them  ;  and,  in  his  solitary  rides,  he  forced  himself  to  dwell  on  the  positive 
advantages  that  had  accrued  to  him  and  his  through  his  marriage.  Ha 
had  obtained  an  unexceptionable  chaperone,  if  not  a  tender  mother,  for  his 
little  girl ;  a  skilful  manager  of  his  formerly  disorderly  household;  a 
woman  who  was  graceful  and  pleasant  to  look  at  for  the  head  of  his  table. 
Moreover,  Cynthia  reckoned  for  something  in  the  favourable  side  of  the 
balance.  She  was  a  capital  companion  for  Molly  ;  and  the  two  were 
evidently  very  fond  of  each  other.  The  feminine  companionship  of  the 
mother  and  daughter  was  agreeable  to  him  as  well  as  to  his  child, — when 
Mrs.  Gibson  was  moderately  sensible  and  not  over-eentimental,  he  mentally 
added  ;  and  then  he  checked  himself,  for  he  would  not  allow  himself  t* 
become  more  aware  of  her  faults  and  foibles  by  defining  them.  At  any 
rate,  she  was  harmless,  and  wonderfully  just  to  Molly  for  a  stepmother. 
She  piqued  herself  upon  this  indeed,  and  would  often  call  attention  to  the 
fact  of  her  being  unlike  other  women  in  this  respect.  Just  then  sudden 
tears  came  into  Mr.  Gibson's  eyes,  as  he  remembered  how  quiet  and  un- 
demonstrative his  little  Molly  had  become  in  her  general  behaviour  to 
him ;  but  how  once  or  twice,  when  they  had  met  upon  the  stairs,  or  wees 
otherwise  unwitnessed,  she  had  caught  him  and  kissed  him — hand  or 
cheek — in  a  sad  passionateness  of  affection.  But  in  a  moment  he  began 
to  whistle  an  old  Scotch  air  he  had  heard  in  his  childhood,  and  which  had 
never  recurred  to  his  memory  since ;  and  five  minutes  afterwards  he  was 
too  busily  treating  a  case  of  white  swelling  in  the  knee  of  a  little  boy,  and 
thinking  how  to  relieve  the  poor  mother,  who  went  out  charring  all  day, 
and  had  to  listen  to  the  moans  of  her  child  all  night,  to  have  any  thought 
for  his  own  cares,  which,  if  they  really  existed,  were  of  so  trifling  a 
nature  compared  to  the  hard  reality  of  this  hopeless  woe. 

Osborne  came  home  first  He  returned,  in  fact,  not  long  after  Roger 
had  gone  away;  but  he  was  languid  and  unwell,  and,  though  he  did 
not  complain,  he  felt  unequal  to  any  exertion.  Thus*  a  week  or  mere 
elapsed  before  any  of  the  Gibsons  knew  that  he  was  at  the  Hall ;  and 
then  it  was  only  by  chance  that  they  became  aware  of  it  Mr.  Gibson 
met  him  near  Hamley ;  the  acute  surgeon  noticed  the  gait  of  the  man 
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as  he  came  near,  bdvre  he  recognized  who  it  was.  When  bo  orertook 
him  he  laid, — 

••  Why,  Osborne,  is  it   jva-i     I   tfcttgjbl    ir  *■  an  old  DO 
|  ;ng  before  mo  I     I  didn't  know  yuu  bad  coiac  buck.'' 

"  \'.,"  MJd  Osborne,  "  I've  been  at  home  nearly  ten  days.     I  dm* 

>.-iy    I  » -ili-iil    I  •    liuvc:  Ciiili-i    "ii     ;,  nur  |nO]  Ifi)   li  1"  I   BSf]l  .'I    fa  lU   j  1 1 01  ii  ■    PI 

lira.  Gibson  to  let  her  know  a*  soon  na  I  returned  ;  hut  the  fact  i»,  I'm 
feeling  very  good-for-nothing, — this  air  oppresses  me  :  I  eooS  hardly 
breathe  in  the  house,  and  vet  I'm  alrca«! ,  fa  this  abort  wulk." 

•'  You'd  better  get  home  at  once;  and  1*11  call  and  rco  you  aa  I  come 
back  fmrn  RowcV 

"X.:,  jtn  mnjtn't,  on  any  account!"  said  Osborne,  hastily;  "my 
fatlier  is  annoyed  em -ugh  .ihout  my  going  from  home,  so  often,  he  says, 
though  it  was  six  weeks.  He  puts  down  all  nay  languor  to  my  baTing 
been  nway, — he  keeps  the  purse-strings,  you  know,"  he  added,  with  a 
faint  smile,  "  and  I'm  in  the  unlucky  position  of  a  pennileai  heir,  and  l'v* 
baen  brought  uj»  to— In  fact*  I  moat  l«ar*  homo  fiom  kDBM  ha  time,  and, 

y  lather  gets  confirmed  in  this  notion  of  hu  that  my  health  ia  worse 

my  absence,  ho  will  atop  the  nujiiilies  altogether." 

•*  Mny  I  ink  where  you   do  spend  your  time  when  you  arc  not  at 

.!.-;•  Hall  *"'  asked  IVIr.  Gibson,  with  some  hesitation  in  bia  manner. 

'•  Kd  !  '  refliad  O.-bonie,  n-luctantly.  "I  will  toll  you  ibis: — I  stay 
with  l*i  ienda  in  the  country.  I  lend  n  life  which  <mght  to  bo  conducive  to 
h.alth,  because  it  t*  ihoxonghry  simplo,  rational,  and  happy.  And  now 
Pve  loltl  yon  more  about  it  than  my  Cnher  himaclf  knows.  He  never  asks 
me  wfacru  1  hare  been  ;  and  I  shouldn't  tell  him  if  be  did — at  last,  I 
think  not." 

Mr.  Gibtcn  rode  on  by  Osborne's  side,  not  spcokirta:  for  a  moment 
or  two. 

"  Ostorne,  whatever  scrapes  you  may  havo  got  into,  I  should  advise 
your  telling  your  father  boldly  nut.  I  know  him;  and  1  know  he'll  be  angry 
enough  at  rirst,  l.ut  he'll  come  round,  take  my  word  for  it ;  and,  somehow  or 
another,  he'll  find  money  to  pay  your  debts  and  set  JOB  fete,  if  it's  that 
kind  of  difficulty  ;  and  ii'  it's  any  other  kind  of  entanglement,  why  still  he's 
your  beat  fiiend.  It's  this  estrangement  from  your  father  dial's  telling  on 
your  health,  I'll  he  hound. ' 

,"  said  Osborne,  *' I  beg  your  pardon;  but  it's  not  that;  1  am 
r< .-illy  out  of  order.  I  daresay  my  unwillingness  to  encounter  any  dis- 
pleasure from  my  lather  ia  the  consequence  of  my  indisposition ;  but  I'll 
■newer  for  it,  it  is  not  the  cause  of  ic.  My  iiuiinct  tells  me  there  is 
•omething  really  the  mutter  with  inc.'* 

"  Come,  don't  ho  setting  up  your  instinct  againit  ths  profession,**  said 
Mr.  Gibson,  dbtSjfljTi 

He  demounted,  ai.d  throwing  the  rtfni  of  his  horse  round  his  arm,  he 
(coked  at  Osborna's  tonguo  and  felt  his  pulse,  asking;  him  various;  questions. 
At  the  ciid  lie  Mid, — 
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«  Ah,  that's  telling,  little  one,"  said  Cynthia,  who  seemed  now  to  hart 
recovered  her  usual  manner.  *'  I  doo't  mean  to  have  one,  though.  I  thai 
that,  though  1  am  an  arrant  coward  at  heart,  I  can  show  fight.-' 

-  With  whom?"  asked  Molly,  really  anxiotu  to  probe  tb«  mystery— 
ir,  indeed,  there  was  one — to  the  bottom,  in  the  bop*  of  some  ronesj 
being  found  for  the  distress  Cynthia  was  in  when  first  Molly  had  enteral. 

Again  Cynthia  was  lost  in  thought ;  then,  catching  the  echo  of  Moflt'i 
but  words  in  her  mind,  she  sa» 

•' '  Wills  whom  ?  '—oh !  show  fight  with  whom — with  my  doom,  to  bt 
sure.  Am  not  I  a  grand  young  lady  to  hare  a  doom  ?  Why,  Msfij, 
child,  how  pale  and  grave  you  look ! "  said  she,  kissing  her  all  of  a  sadist, 
"  Tou  ought  not  to  earn  bo  much  for  mo;  I'm  not  good  enough  for  yean 
worry  y.  t  :>,  .     I've  given  myself  op  a  long  time  ago  at 

bMftl  ■  btggOgl  I  " 

"  Nonsense  !     I  wish  you  wouldn't  talk  so,  Cynthia  ' 

"  And  1  wish  you  wouldn't  always  take  me  '  at  the  foot  of  the  letter.' 
as  an  English  girl  at  school  used  to  translate  it.  Oh,  how  hot  it  bI  l- 
it  never  going  to  get  cool  again  ?  My  child  !  what  dirty  hands  you're  jst, 
.and  face  too  •  mid  l'v.-  been  kissing  you — I  daresay  I'm  dirty  with  it,  t» 
Now,  isn't  that  like  one  of  mamma's  speeches?  But,  for  all  »h^,  w* 
look  more  like  a  delving  Adam  than  a  spinning  1. 

TUt  h.-ul  the  effect  that  Cynthia  intended;  the  daintily  clean  JUf 
hccaine  conscious  of  her  soiled  condition,  which  she  had  forgoUffi  ah* 
she  had  been  attending  to  Cynthia,  and  she  hastily  withdrew  to  sc 
own  room.  When  she  hod  gone,  Cynthia  noiselessly  locked  the  dwr; 
and,  taking  her  puiw  out  of  her  desk,  she  began  to  count  over  her  noon. 
She  counted  it  once — she  counted  it  twice,  as  if  desirous  of  Endow  •> 
some  mistake  which  should  prove  it  to  be  more  than  it  waa;   but  the  td 

••  What  a  fool! — what  a  fool  I  was!"  said  she,  at  length.  UB» 
crcn  if  I  dou't  go  out  as  agovenn.-.-,  I  .tliall  make  it  up  in  time." 

me  weeks  after  the  time  he  had  anticipated  when  he  had  spoicad' 
his  departure  to  the  Gibsons,  Roger  returned  back  to  the  Hall.  0o» 
morning  whoa  lie  culled,  Osboruc  told  them  that  bis  brother  had  bwn* 
home  for  two  or  three  day*. 

41  Ami  why  has  he  not  come  here,  then?"  said  Mrs.  Gibson, 
not  kind  of  him  not  to  come  and  see  us  as  soou  as  he  can.    Tell  him  1  tsj 
so — pray  do." 

Osborne  hud  gained  one  or  two  ideas  u  to  her  treatment  of  Roger  tit 
last  time  he  had  called.  Roger  had  not  complained  of  it,  or  eves  mco- 
limied  it,  till  that  very  moruing;  when  Osborne  was  on  the  po- 
starting,  and  had  urgcil  Roger  to  accompany  him,  the  latter  had  told  hia 
thing  of  what  Mrs.  Gibson  hud  said.  He  spoke  rather  as  if  h*  «■ 
more  amused  than  annoyed ;  but  Osborne  could  read  that  be  **» 
chagrined  at  those  restrictions  placed  upon  calls  which  were  the  gneU* 
pleasure  of  his   life.     Neither  of  them  let  out  the  suspicion  which  bod 
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Then  there  iru  lunch,  when  every  one  waa  merry  and  hungry, 
excepting  the  hostess,  who  was  trying  to  train  her  midday  appetite  into 
the  genteelest  of  all  ways,  and  thought  (falsvly  enough)  that  I»r.  Xieholbs 
tu  a  good  person  to  practise  the  semblance  of  ill-health  upon,  and  that 
would  give  her  the  proper  civil  amount  of  commit SMtofl  tor  her 
its,  which  every  guest  ought  to  bestow  BpOB  a  hostcm  who  0 
lias  of  her  delicacy  of  health.  The  old  doctor  waa  loo  cunning  a  man 
fall  into  this  trap.  He  would  keep  recommending  her  to  try  the 
'.  ianda  on  the.  labli?;  ami.  it  last.  In  told  her  if  she  could  not 
»ey  the  col  J  beef  to  try  a  little  with  pickled  oniona.  There  waa  a  twinkle 
hia  eye  as  he  said  this,  that  would  have  betrayed  hia  humour  to  any 
rvcr;  but  Mr.  Gibson,  Cynthia,  and  Molly  were  all  attacking  Oeborne 
MiKjcet  of  some  litirary  preference  ho  had  expressed, 
la  had  Sin,  Gtfbaon  'piite  at  hia  mercy.  She  wua  not  sorry 
luncheon  wua  over  to  leave  tho  room  to  the  three  gentlemen;  and 
afterwards  she  apoke  of  Dr.  Nicholla  as  "  that  bear." 
Preaenlly,  Osborne  came  upstairs,  and,  after  his  old  fashion,  began  to 
take  up  new  book*,  and  to  quoBtic-a  the  girU  n*  to  their  iuu:a.-.  Vt.G  ibson 
had  to  gi>  out  and  pay  tome  tails,  ao  he  left  the  three  together;  and  after 
a  while  they  adjourned  into  the  garden,  Osborne  lounging  on  a  chair, 
•whi!  uployed  herself  busily  in  tying  up  carnation*,  and  Cynthia 

I  (lowers  in  her  careless,  graceful  way. 
"  1  hope  you  notice  the  difference  in  our  occupations,  Mr.  llamlcy. 
Ily,  you  see,   devotea  bcnelf  to   the  useful,  ami    1  i..  t !■■  ■  nn. ..mental. 
'lease,  under  what  head  do  jron  olaji  what  jroo  are  doing?       I  think  you 
night  help  one  of  us,  instead  of  looking  on  like  the  Grand  Seign< 

"  I  don't  know  what  1  can  do,"  said  lie,  rather  plaintively-     "  1  ►huuld 
like  to  be  useful,  but  I  don't  know  bow ;    and   my  day  i»  past  for  purely 
ornamental   work.     You  must  let  mo  be,  I  am  afraid.     Besides,   I  am 
really  rather  ex lumated  by  being  questioned  and  pulled  about  by  t 
good  doctors." 

"Why,  you  don't  mean  to  Ray  they  have  been  attacking  you  since 
lunch  I  "  exclaimed  Molly. 

"  Yes  ;  indeed,  they  have ;  and  they  might  have  gone  on  till  now  if 
Mn.  Gibson  had  not  come  in  opportunely.'' 

"I  thought  mamma  had  gone  out  some  time  ago!"  said  Cynthia, 
catching  wufts  of  the  conversation  as  she  flitted  hither  and  thither  among 
the  flowers. 

"  She  came  into  the  dining-room  not  fire  minutes  ago.     Do  you  want 
Ac  I  see  her  crossing  the  hall  at  this  very  moment  ?  "  aud  Oabornc 
lialf  roM. 

"  oh,  not  at  all  I  "  said  Cynthia.     "  Only  she  seemed  to  be  in  such  a 
hurry  to  go  out,   I  fancied  she  had  set  off  long  ago.      She  bad  some 
errand  to  do  for  Lady  Cumnor,  and  she  thought  she  could  manage  to 
catch  the. housekeeper,  who  is  always  in  the  town  on  Thursday." 
*'  Are  1 1  coming  to  the  Tower*  this  autumn  ?  " 
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"  1  believe  to.     But  I  don't  know,  and   I  don't  much  care. 
don't  uko  kindly  to  me,"  continued  Cynthia,  "  and  so  I  suppose  I  am  ua 
generous  enough  io  take  kindly  to  them-'1 

hould  hare  thought  that  auch  a  very  unusual  hlot  in  their  dis- 
laiiou  would  hare  interested  yo«i  in  them  as  extraordinary  people," 
raid  Osborne,  with  a  little  air  of  oonaciona  gallantry. 

<t  that  a  compliment  T  "  aaid  Cynthia,  after  a  pause  of  nuci 
meditation.  "11*  any  one  pays  mo  a  compliment,  please  lei  it  bo  shot 
and  clear.     I'm  very  .lading  out  hidden  meaningn." 

HI  such  speeches  aa  '  you  ore  very  pret-  a  have  fWnrnii^ 

manners,'  are  what  you  prefer.     JN'ow,  1  pique   myself  on  wrapping  as 
my  »»iirar-pltuns  delicately." 

"  Then  would  you  phase  to  write  thorn  down,  and  at  my  rcifurc  HI 
parse  dm 

"Nu!  It  would  1»  too  much  trouble.  Ill  meat  you  half  way, sal 
study  clearness  next  time.'' 

■•  What  are  you  two  talking  about  ?  "  said  Molly,  resting  on  hi 
■pais) 

"  It*  only  a  diseuasion  on  the  best  way  of  administering  coarpli- 
ments,"  said  Cynthia,  taking  up  her  flower-basket  again,  but  not  going  oa 
of  the  reach  of  the  conversation. 

•'  I  im'i  .-it  nil   in  any  way,"  said  Molly.     <"  But,  perbaft, 

it's  rather  aour  grapes  with  me,"  she  add 

'  i\<.ti«enae  !  "  Said  Osborne.  "  Shall  1  Ull  you  what  I  heard  of  jot 
at  the  ball .'  " 

11  Or  shall  I  provoke  Mr.  Preston,"  aaid  Cynthia,  "to  begin  upon  job.' 
It  in  like  turning  a  tap,  auch  a  stream  of  pretty  apeechea  flow  oat  at  u* 
moment."     Iler  lip  curled  with  scorn. 
•       "  For  you,  perhaps,"  aaid  Molly  ;  "  but  not  for  me.w 

"  For  any  woman.  It  ia  his  notion  of  making  himself  agreeable.  If 
yon  dan  me,  Molly.  I  will  try  the  experiment,  and  you'll  see  with  ebu 
success." 

"  No,  don't,  pray  !  "   said  Molly,  in  :i  hurry.      "  I  do  ao  dislike  hial" 

"  Why  ?  "  said  Osborne,  roused  to  a  little  cariosity  by  her  mln—nm 

"  Oh  !  I  don't  know.     He  navel  seems  to  know  what  one  ia  feding." 

-  Hi?  wouldn't  care  if  he  did  know,"  said  Cynthia.     u  And  h. 
know  ho  is  not  wanted." 

'•  If  he  chooses  to  stay,  he  carat  little  v  ...   ia  wanted  or  not" 

'•('iitiii-,  ibis   is  yery  interesting,"  aaid   Osborne.      "It 
strophe  ami  aiiu-atrophc  in  a  Greek  chorus.     Pray,  go  on." 

"  Don't  you  know  him  ?  "  asked  Molly. 

••  Yes.  by  sL-ht,  and  I  think  we  were  once  introduced.  But,  you  knot, 
we  arc  much  farther  from  Ash  comix,  at  linmicy,  than  you  arc  here,  si 
Hollingfoid." 

"  Oh  I  but  he  b  coming  to  take  Mr.  Sheepshank*'  place,  and  then  t« 
will  live  here  altogether,"  aaid  Molly. 
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"  M-dly !  who  told  you  that  f  "  said  Cynthia,  in  quite  a  different  tono 

roice  to  that  in  which  alio  had  been  speaking  hitherto. 

"  raps,  didn't  you  heir   Jura?      Ob,   no!    it  waa   before  you  were 

thia  morning.     Papa  met  Mr.  Shocpsbanks  yesterday,  and  no  told 

it  was  all  fettled  :  yen  know  we  heard  a  rumour  about  it  in  the 

tfl" 

Cynthia  was  very  silent  after  thia.     Presently,  aha  aaid  that  alio  had 

gathered  all  the  flowers  she  wanted,  and  that  the  beat  was  to  great  ahe 
would  go  indoor*.     And  then  O«l»orne  went  awny.     But  Molly  had  act 
If  a  task  to  dig  up  such  roots  as  hod  already  flowered,  and  to  put 
tome  bt>dding-out  plants  in  their,  stend.     Tired  and  heated  as  abe 
she  fituAbed  it,  and  then  went  upstairs  to  rest,  and  change  her  dress, 
g  to  li'-r  Watt,  ahe  sought  for  Cyntliia ;  there  wo*  no  reply  to  her 
knock  at  the  bedroom -door  opposite  to  her  own,  and,  thinking  that 
Cynthia  might  have  fallen  adeep,  and  ho  lying  uncover.  .1    in  the  <kft 
the  open  window,  she  went  in  softly.     Cynthia  waa  lying  uj»>n  the  i »  I 
bad  thrown  herself  down  on  it  without  caring  Sot  the  cose  or 
comfort  of  her  position.     She  waa  very  Mill ;  and  Molly  took  a  ahawl,  and 
going  to  place  it  over  her,  when  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  spoke, — 
"  Is  that  you,  dear  ?     Don't  go.     I  like  to  know  that  you  are  there." 
yes  again,  and  remained  quite  quiet  for  n  fa*  niinutea 
i  she  started  up  into  a  sitting  poatnrc,  pushed  hot  hair  away 
a  her  forehead  and  burning  eyes,  and  united  intently  at  MolJy. 
**  Do  you  know  what  Pre  lwen  thinking,  dear?  "  said  she.     ••  I  I 
i  been  long  enough  here,  fend  th;it  1  had  better  go  out  as  a  governess." 
•vhat  do  you  mean  7  "  asked  Molly,  aghast.    "  You've  been 
p — you're  Iwen  dreaming.     You're  over-tired,"  continued  the,  ajtt 
on  the  bed,  and  taking  Cynthia's  passive  band,  and  stroking  it 
feaftljr — a  mode  of  carwsing  that  had  come  down  to  her  from  bar  mother 
whether  us  an  hereditary  instinct,  or  as  a  lingering  remcmbrnri< 

r  ways  of  the  dead  woman,  Mr.  Gibson  often  wondered  within 
If  when  he  observed  it. 
"  Oh,  how  good  you  are,  Molly.     I  wonder,  if  I  had  been  brought  up 
l  you,  if  I  should  have  been  as  good.     Hut  I've  been  tOSBtd  febotrt  bo." 
**  Then,  don't  go  and  be  tossed  about  any  more,"  said  Molly,  softly. 
"Oh,  dear !  I  had  better  go.    But,  you  see,  no  one  ever  lovol  mc  like 
i,  and,  I  think,  your  father— doesn't  he,  Molly  .'     And  it'a  hard  to  be 
pen  out." 

"  Cynthia,  I  am  sure  you're  not  wvll,  or  else  you're  not  half  awake.*1 
da  sate  with   her   arms  encircling  her  knees,  and   looking  at 
racancy. 

••  Well  ! "  said  she,  »t  last,  hearing  a  great  sigh;  but,  then,  smiling  at 

anxious  face,  "  I  auppoae  there's  no  escaping  une's 

and   any  where   else  I  should   be  much   more  forlorn  and  un- 

ecled.'* 

at  do  you  mean  by  your  doom  ?  " 
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"Ah,  that's  telling,  litt U>  OBi,"  amU  Cynthia,  who  seemed  now  whin 
recovered  her  usual  manner.    ''  1  don't  un.au  to  hare  out,  though.  I  did 
'bough  Iuiim  arrant  coward  at  heart,  I  can  chow  fight." 

"  Witti  whom  '  "  asked  Molly,  really  anxious  to  probe  the  mystery— 

.  <i  was  ouc — to  the  bottom,  in  the  hope  of  some  raarfj 

being  Rmod  Bn  the  distress  Cynthia  was  in  when  first  Molly  had  enters! 

Agar  i  was  lost  in  thought;  then,  catching  the  echo  of  Moilri 

last  words  in  her  mind,  alio  said, — 

"  '  With  whom  ? '— ob  !  show  fight  with  whom — with  my  doom,  toU 
sure.  Am  net  I  a  grand  youug  lady  to  hate  a  doom  ?  Why,  Moll;, 
child,  how  pnlo  and  grave  you  look !  "  said  she,  kisaing  her  nil  of  asaddes. 
"  You  ought  not  to  care  so  much  for  me ;  I'm  not  good  enough  for  yoo  k> 
worry  yourself  al"  I've  giTcn  myself  up  a  long  time  ago  a* 

heartless  baggage ! " 

u  Nonsense  !     1  wMh  yon  wouldn't  talk  ao,  Cynthia  1  " 

"  And  I  wish  you  wouldn't  always  take  me  '  at  tho  foot  of  the  letter,' 
as  an  English  girl  at  school  used  to  translate  it.     Oh,  how  hot  it  i 

vcr  going  to  get  cool  again  ?    My  child  !  what  dirty  hands  you've  rtt, 
-•ii.-l  face  too ;  ami  l\  g  '"-en  kiwing  you — I  daresay  I'm  dirty  with  it,  um 
dtkl    like  one     >  »pc*ches?     But,  for  all  that,  yet 

look  more  liLo  a  delving  Adam  than  a  spinning  Ev< .  ' 

Xldi  ha  1  the  nfleet  that  Cynthia  intended ;  the  daintily  clean  SMr 
became  conscious  of  her  wiled  condition,  which  she  had  forgotn 
she  had  been  attending  to  Cynthia,  and  she  hastily  withdrew  to  to 
own  room.  When  she  had  gone,  Cynthia  noiselessly  locked  the  Asr, 
and,  taking  her  purse  out  of  her  desk,  she  began  to  count  over  her  race?. 
She  counted  it  once — she  counted  il  twice,  a_s  If  desirous  of  Uudiar  <■ 
:ni»iake  which  should  prove  it  to  be  more  than  it  was;  but  tfctti 
MM  a  sigh. 

"What  a  fool! — what  a  fool  I  was!"  said  she,  at  length.  -Ba 
even  if  I  don*t  go  out  as  a  gOTCmei  B,  I  rJiall  make  it  up  in  time." 

Some  weeks  after  the  time  he  had  anticipated  when  he  had  spokes  «* 
his  departure  to  the  Gibsons,  Roger  returned  back  to  the  Hn]l  Ox 
morning  when  ho  called,  Osborne  told  them  that  his  brother  had  beaU 
home  for  two  or  three  days. 

"  And  why  has  he  not  come  lni<.  iini?"  naid  Mrs.  Gibson.  "Hi 
not  kind  of  him  not  to  conic  and  see  us  as  soon  as  he  can.  Tell  him  law 
ao — pray  do." 

Osborne  had  gained  one  or  two  ideas  as  to  her  treatment  of  linger  d« 
lost  time  he  had  called.  Koger  had  not  complained  of  it,  or  even  ats»- 
lioncd  it,  till  that  very  morning:  when  Osborne  was  on  the  pcaat  d 
starting,  and  had  urged  Koger  to  accompany  him,  the  latter  had  told  k» 
something  of  what  Mrs.  Gibson  had  said.  He  spoke  rather  as  if  he  *■ 
more  amused  than  annoyed ;  but  Osborne  could  road  thai  b*  «*» 
chagrined  at  those  restrictions  placed  upon  calls  which  were  the  greatest 
pleasure  of  big   life.     Neither  of  them  let  out  the  suspicion  which  hod 
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itercd  both  their  minds— the.  well-grounded  suspicion  arising  from  the 
ct  that  Osborne's  visits,  be  they  paid  curly  or  late,  had  never  yet  been 
et  with  a  repulse. 

O-tborne   now   reproached  himself  with   having   done   Mrs.    Gibson 
justice.      Sho   was    evidently    n    weak,    but    probably   a   disinterc-' 
'Oman  :  and  it  mi  only  a  little  Hi  of  ill-temper  00  !n-r  put  vbloa  Imd 
tuscd  her  to  speak  to  Roger  as  sho  bad  done. 

M  I  daresay  it  was  rather  impertinent  of  me  to  call  at  such  nn  untimely 
ur,"  »id  Roger. 

I  ut  all ;  I  call  at  all  hours,  and  nothing  in  ever  laid  about  it.  It 
wan  just  because  she  was  put  out  that  morning.  I'll  answer  for  it  she's 
aorry  now,  and  I'm  sure  you  may  go  there  at  any  time  you  like  in  the 
future." 

Still,  Roger  did  not  choose  to  go  again  for  two  ur  three  werku,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  the  next  time  he  called  the  ladies  were  out.  Once 
again  be  had  the  same  ill-luck,  and  then  he  received  a  little  pretty  three- 
cornered  note  from  Mrs.  Gibson : — 

Mr  okak  Sis.— How  it  it  that  yon  arc  become  so  formal  all  on  a  sudden,  leaving 
■■rds,  instead  of  awaiting  onr  return  t  Kic  fur  thnnip  '  If  ynn  hail  wen  the  face* 
ef  diMppointmtnt  tbnt  I  did  when  the  horrid  little  bits  of  ttiutc  board  Wtr*  diiplnyi'it 
to  our  m'«.  V"ii  nould  »"1  linve  borne  malice  j>g»in»t  mo  so  long;  for  it  i»  really 
sazuWiing  frtJicrs  n»  well  oa  my  naughty  eclf.  If  yon  will  come  to-znomm- — aa  early 
a*  yoa  like— in d  lunch  with  us,  1*11  own  I  wns  crow,  oud  nckiiuwlcrfgo  nivbelf  a 
penitent — Yours  ever, 

HrxcrsTH  C.  T.  Qibsox. 

There  was  no  resisting  this,  era  it"  there  had  not  been  strong  inclination 
to  back  up  the  pretty  words.  Roger  went,  and  Mrs.  Gibson  caressed  and 
petted  him  in.  her  sweetest,  silkiest  manner.  Cynthia  looked  lovelier  than 
ever  to  him  for  the  slight  restriction  that  had  been  laid  for  a  time  on 
their  intercourse.  She  might  be  gay  and  Kjinrkling  with  Osborne;  with 
Soger  she  was  soft  and  grave.  Instinctively  she  knew  her  nun.  She  saw 
tint  Osborne  was  only  interested  in  her  l>eeause  of  her  position  in  a  family 
with  whom  lie  was  intimate;  that  his  friendship  was  without  the  least 
touch  of  sentiment ;  and  that  his  admiration  was  only  the  warm  criticism 
of  an  artist  for  unusuul  beauty.  Hut  die  till,  bow  different  linger"*  rela- 
tion to  her  way.  To  him  she  was  the  one,  ah-nr,  pterin*  If  his  love  was 
prohibited,  it  would  be  long  years  before  he  could  sink  down  into 
friendship:  and  to  him  her  personal  loveliness  was  only  one  of  the  n 
charms  that  made  him  tremble  into  passion.  Cynthia  was  not  capable  of 
sing  such  feelings  ;  she  had  had  too  little  t*flM  tot!  >"  hor  life,  and 
perhaps  too  much  admiration  to  do  so  ;  but  she  appreciated  this  honest 
ardour,  this  loyal  worship  that  was  new  |g  her  experience.  Such  appre- 
ciation, and  such  respect  for  his  true  and  affectionate  nature,  gave  a  serious 
tenderness  to  her  manner  to  Roger,  which  allured  him  with  u  fresh  and 
separate  grace.  Molly  ante  by,  and  wondered  how  it  would  nil  end.  i .i, 
rather,  how  soon  it  would  nil  end,  for  she  thought  that  no  girl  could  resist 
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«ucL  [.:  -ion ;  and  on  Roger's  side  there  could  be  no  doubt 

aks  !  tl*rre  could  be  no  doubt.     An  older  spectator  might  hare  loohat 
(or  ahead,  and  thought  of  the  question  of  pounds,  sluliTagB,  and  pcoot 
Wbcre  waa  the  necessary  income  for  a  marriage  t»  omw  from  ?     Koier 
bad  bia  fellowship  now,  it  is  true ;  but  tbe  income  of  thai  would  be  kat  if 
larried ;  be  bad  no  prokaaioa,  and  the  life  interest  of  the  two  or  tarn 
■and  pound*  that  be  uilieriled  from  bia  mother,  belonged  to  hit  fiube 
Thia  older  spectator  might  baro  been  a  little  aurpriaod  at  the  laismaatif 
of  Mrs.  Gibson's  manner  to  a  younger  son,  always  supposing  ibis  sue' 
spectator  to  hare  rmd  to  t  lie  depths  of  her  worldly  heart.     Never  bad  *h» 
tried  to  be  more  agreeable  to  Osborne ;  and  though  her  attempt  tss  s 
great  failure  when  practised  upon  Roger,  and  he  did  not  know  whstf 
n  reply  to  the  delicate  flatteries  which  i  be  insincere,  bean 

that  sue  intended  him  to  consider  himself  henceforward  free  of  the  beast ; 
and  he  was  too  glad  to  avail  himself  of  this  privilege  to  erawirae  era- 
closely  into  what  might  be  bir  motives  for  her  change  of  wanner.  fl» 
shut  LU  eyes,  and  chose  to  believe  that  she  wac  now  desirona  of  msfanr 
up  for  her  little  burst  of  temper  on  his  previous  visit. 

The  result  of  Osb.  >th  the  two  doctor*  bad  bsts 

certain  prescriptions  which  appeared  '■  an  him  much  good,**! 

which  would  in  all  proliabiuiy  have  done  him  yet  more,  could  be  hot 
bean  free  of  the  recollection  of  the  little  p.  in  her  solitude  t»e 

Wincheater.  He  went  to  her  whenever  be  could  ;  and,  thanks:  to  B 
UOtiey  waa  far  more  plentiful  with  him  now  than  it  had  been.  Bu 
mill  shrank,  and  perhaps  even  more  and  more,  from  tolling  his  utta c 
his  marriage.  Some  bodily  instinct  made  him  dread  all  agitation  nas- 
preesibly.  If  ho  had  not  had  thia  money  from  Roger,  be  might  have  btes 
compelled  to  tell  his  father  all,  and  to  ask  for  the  necessary  funds  to  pso- 
vide  fur  the  wife-  and  the  coming  child.  But  with  enough  in  band,  asis 
secret,  though  remorseful,  conviction  that  aa  long  aa  Roger  had  a  pent 
his  brother  was  sure  to  have  half  of  it,  made  him  more  reluctant  dot 
ever  to  irritate  bis  father  by  a  revelation  of  bia  secret.  "  Not  just  |st> 
not  just  at  present,"  he  ktpt  mying  balb  to  Roger  mid  to  himscUl  "Bf 
and  by,  if  we  have  a  boy,  I  will  call  it  Roger  "—and  then  Tiaons  of 
poetical  and  romantic  reconciliations  brought  about  between  father  sad 
turn,  thr< :  .ilium  of  a  chikl,  the  onspring  of  a  forbidden  memsjs, 

became  Btill   more  vividly  poasibto  to  him,  and  at  nny  rate  it  «as  I 
staving-oiTof  an  uapleasant  tiling.     He  atoned  to  himadf  for  talntf » 
■  a   Roger's  fellowship  money  by  reflecting  that,  if  Roger  manias, 
he  would  low  this  source  of  revenue ;  yet  0  -■  throwing  no  aft* 

diment  in  the  way  of  this  event,  rather  forwarding  it  by  promoting riflj 
possible  means  of  bia  brother 'a  seeing  the  kdy  of  bia  love.  Osborne  oris! 
Ids  reflections  by  convincing  hini*oli  of  b»  own  generosity. 


terrxmo.xs  are,  perhaps,  better  avoided.     Nevertheless,  it  will  be  found 
:ticablc  to  convey  to  the  reader  any  precise  ideas,  of  our  meaning 
.my  of  the  observations  which  follow,  without  giving  at  least 
obvious  us'  pestilence. 

t  Plague,  peet,  pestilence,  are  the  ancient  terms  for  any  disease  or 
means  of  natural  death  which  rages  violently  amor  jut  the  people.  Its  idea 
may  be  included  In  these  propositions  :— To  be  entitled  to  the  name 
of  pestilence,  a  disease  must  be  unusually  fatal,  Ttrj  rapid  in  it*  opera- 
tion, and  must  destroy  great  numbers  of  victims — quick,  severe,  wide- 
•  ad. 

Neither  of  these  characters,  taken  alone,  will  suffice  to  constitute  any 
disease  a  pestilence,   In  the  ancient  sense  of  that  term.     Lar^v 
may  die,  but  they  must  die  quickly  after  seizure,  and  in  i.ipi.l  ."uoceasiou ; 
the  plnirne  tnttrt  aba  lie  spread  over  :i  large  extent  of  country,  or  what  is 
equivalent  to  that,  attack  bodies  of  people  very  densely  crowded  lose. 
U  in  huge  cities  or  great  arm 

-hall  presume,  presently,  to  SXtend  tliiv  limited  meaning  of  the 
word  as  understood  by  the  ancients ;  paying  leas  regard  to  degree  of 
mortality,  or  extent  of  prevalence,  and  bringing  in  Other  qualities. 

Leaving,  then,  it*  mere  dolm  :iy<i:>  •■<  and  extent  of  prcvnlcnce  as 

i  of  degree  and  debate,  let  us  glance  at  those  characteristic  features. 

Epidemic  diseases  whioh  thoy  nasume  when  they  rage  a*  pestilence*. 

One  set  of  characteristic  of  pestilence  is  the  rudilenncts  of  its 

onset ;  it*  unamenability  to  the  resource*  of  the  healing  art  (whether  it 

very  fatal  or  not);  and  iu  over-riding,  to  a  great  degree,  the  eon- 

of  those  usual  predisposing  causes  which,  in  ordinary  epidemics, 

arc-  accustomed  to  look  for  as  generally  present. 

A  second  char  nature  of  [KatflcnOC,  taken  In  the  abstract,  is, 

that  it  prevails  from  time  to  time  and  from  uge  to  age,  under  dissimilar 
forma;  but  being  seldom  absent  for  many  years  together  from  some  quarter 
of  the  earth,  under  one  or  mere  of  its  numerous  phases. 

•  Hy,  any  BilTWiTlns,  fill  III  whici    |>    '  !  nee  assumes  may  bear  no 
ile  relation,  pathologically  speaking,  to  its  hnmodi  ite. 
to  any  predeocasor;  yet  one  special  foenn  hat   been  frequenty 

raJ  times  in  Buoceasion  doting  a  single  epoch  of  the  world's  history. 

PKor,  fourthly,  can  these  !  &  forms  of  pwlflCnCi  be  collated  with 

any  particular  or  corresponding  form  of  producing  agency.     Thcr> 
any  predication  upon  the  form  which  pestilence  may  next  assume  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  must  be  out  of  the  quesdon. 

These    peculiarities   (amongst   others,   perhaps,)   give   to   pesli 
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properly  «o  called,  a  significance  which  is  not  possessed  by  disease  ia  any 
other  form  ;  and  its  study  has,  therefore,  a  special  bearing  upon  the 
well-being  of  the  community,  both  in  its  physical  nod  moral  aspect. 

Pestilence*  appear  in  the  most  ancient  records  of  history ;  indeed,  il 
was  aiaong»t  the   •  IMM  of  the    eartli   that   »m«   of  th*  taat 

:.t  kable  visitations  occurred.  We  pass  oTer  the  moat  anciently  rrcordd 
of  nil,  the  destruction  of  the  first-born  of  Egypt — H  the  first-bora  tt 
man,  and  the  lirnt-born  of  cattle" — as  belonging  to  the  domain  of  Senp- 
inr:i]  7i i i :  i- •!  • .  We  know  notLiiiv  of  the  nature  of  that  swift  deatroctioa 
which  m  carried  by  the  destroying  angel  (or  messenger)  on  the  wise* 
of  midnight;  although  there  have  been  plenty  of  conjectures  nponasob- 
ject  which  Ilea  entirely  (bo  region  of  proof.     Tlic  naturalweu  tc 

the  si .iui.-liti.-i-,  however,  need  not  be  called  in  question.  In  this  instaoec, 
as  well  as  in  thai  of  fl»  destruction  of  Sennacherib'*  host  before  Jennies, 
it  is  quite  credible  tl  f  death  operated  through  tliL-nwau 

of  tteond  cav»et,  i.e.  of  the  usual  exciters  of  disease. 

They  who  have  watched  the  swift  march  of  jiestilr-nce  through  die 
plains  of  India,  where,  in  one  night  aim,  thousands  are  tomttitis 
Carried  off  by  cholera — irbo  have  seen  individual*  drop  dead  within  ia 
hour  of  the  fust  attack, — will  not  be  disposed  to  cavil  at  the  truth  of  ike 

ptnre  nan  her  iu  reepeetol  titudc  or  the  rnpidirjsf 

the  daaghter  (if  a  single  night.     At  i  -  p** 

ii-ctty  tru.itivurtliy,  we.  Karri  tli.it  .1  pestilence  carried  oft"  in  Home,  ii » 
single  day,  not  leas  than  ten  thousand  people.  And  in  our  own  bai. 
within  two  years  of  the  time  nt  which  WC  ■  pest,   scarcely  lea 

to  bo  dreaded  than  any  of  undent  times — scarlet  fever — has  stricken  dean 
thousands  of  its  feeble  victims  in  a  few  hours,  a**uming  a  magnitude  sod 
nn  extent  which,  could  all  the  victim*  of  one  day  be  collected  together  ia 
a  mass,  would  appall  the  mind  of  the  sternest. 

li  the  generally  received  notion  tliat  jn»*tilences  were  much  more  fatal 
in  ancient  than  in  modern  times  em-net .'  T  )<m-s  it  rest,  in  fact,  upoe  my 
reliable  data  ?  Viewing  them  with  regard  to  tlw  space  over  which  thrj 
extended,  there  it  do  truth  ia  it.    Com]  lb  the  terrible  destraetm- 

ness  of  some  of  those  of  the  middle  ages,  the  pestilences  of  Scripture,  a 
well  as  tho  most  anciently  recorded  of  profane  history,  were  only  at  U» 
fatality  of  our  typhus  fever  compared  with  the  plague  of  Constantinople. 

The  dcn*c  masses  of  people  which  were  collected  together  in  die  peal 
cities  df  Asia  and  Egypt,  or  which  formed  or  accompanied  the  anaielrf 
auch  leaders  as  Xerxes,  Cyrus,  Zengbil  Khan,  or  Tamerlane,  provided  ■ 
terrible  focus  for  the  evolution  of  animal  poisons.  The  attar  ignore** 
of  any  sanitary  laws  amongst  these  semi -barbarous  hosts,  their  negketa' 
personal  purity,  the  hent  of  the  climate,  favouring  rapid  putrefaction  d 
animal  matters — all  these  operating  upon  end  with  i he  unbridled  iiiiirn* 
of  such  densely-packed  multitudes,  could  scarcely  fail  to  breed  apeetilow, 
whenever  those  masses  remained  for  any  length  of  time  stationary. 

Thus,  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib'*  army  in  a  single  night  tt 


considerations,  be  taken  out  of  tlic  category  of  sheer  miraelo,  and 

brought  within  tlic  D]  M  secondary  onuses  through  which  the* 

hUceophci1  fauces  the  hand  of  Providence.     For  We  IM   l>y  no 

•     trnderttand  dml  these  i  S5.000  were  all  ;  &  large 

ngcd,  doubtless,  to  that  "mixed  multitodo"  of  lwlli 

.  —  -camp-followers,   sutlers,    DBI  &c, — which  always   accom- 

parried  nn  I  nnjr,  often  doubling,  OT  even  quadrupling,  the  nam!  M 

of  the  actual  fighting-men. 

It  wan  probably  from  the  impurity  wl  ltd  in  the  midst  of  such 

isserablngea  that  first  arose  tome  of  those  gormi  of  human  poison 
h  haTc-  been  ever  Bincc  more  or  lets  active  as  seeds  of  pestilence; 
breaking  furth  again  and  n;*nin,  as  climate,  season,  and  similar  inflm d 
arc  found  to  co-operate  with  them.    Here  ma  merited  that  dreadful 

disease  of  Oriental  region* — the  Syrian  leprosy — whose  tetribk  OOBtagp 
ness  led  KOSM  to  impose  restrictions  RBd  penalties  upon  the  unhappy 
i  of  it,  which  the  talvt  pepvli  could  alone  justify.  Here,  too, 
probably,  raged  terrible  forms  of  disease  now  lost,  but  of  wW<  h  the  more 
l.igue  and  tlic  cholera  may  be  degenerate  types.  Ben,  also, 
it  loathsome  disease  which  has  since  become  the 
curse  of  civilized  society  in  every  part  of  the  world;  and  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  wonder  that  it  did  not  make.  Its'  SppeaTO&ce  in  earlier  and  equally 
ma  time*. 
The  classic  author*  have  handed  down  to  us  accounts  of  sercral 
;  which  occurred  daring,  or  preview  to,  their  own  times.  The  most 
nt  is  one,  which,  no  early  us  7C7  before  Christ,  is  e;rid  to  have 
.Til  the  whole  known  world.  Tbi*  was  nearly  three  hundred  yearn 
re  Herodotus,  the  fiithcr  of  reliable  history,  flourished;  and,  conse- 
itly,  we  hare  no  authentic  records  of  its  TieitatSon.  But,  judging  from 
the  terrible  and  universal  Tisitation  of  the  "Black  Death,"  more  than 
2,000  year*  afterward,  the  tradition  of  the  ancients  is  not  to  be  rejected. 
The  plague  at  Athens  occurred  B.C.  430  :   about.  :li  ug  of  the  Polo* 

ponnesian  war.     This  pestilence  was  probably  of  the  nUM  H  the 

plague  which  lies  periodically  desolated  the  rhorea  of  tlic  Levant,  and 
Minor,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day. 

tin    t':  :.m,   a.d.  78,  one   year  before  that  terrible 

•  i>' li  Pompeii  and  Here»lar.i< 
was  visited   by  a   pestilence,  which  in  one  day,  at  tho  period  of 
greatest  intensity,  carried  "if  tea  thousand  of  ibi  iahabtl  There  was 

■  pestilence  in  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  Herod,  which,  according  to 
v  all  aorta  of  people,  "  from  the  bight  A  to  the  lowest,*' 
Herod  bimat  >'■"  to  It 

Kinebius  mentions  a  pi  stilenee  which  desolated  the  whole  Roman  world 
tlie  Emperor   Maxitninun,  about  A.v.  285;  although  other 
Itttfcc  i->  the  date  ns  a.v.  252,  under  Gnllus.      There  may  have 

bwn  two  visitations  of  the  ■una  pestilence  within  a  few  years  of  each 
r,  uvn  the  case  with  the  "sweating  sickness  "of  tfco  sixteenth  century, 
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and  the  cholera  of  '*   dwell*    npc.n    the   ce 

and   heroic   character  of  the-  Christians,  daring   this    visiutioa,  w 
astonished  lot  minds  of  the  Mlfish  ami  terror-stricken  hca:' 

England  •  -Saxon  chroniclers,  so  early  as  xjs.  K2, 

byagreatpef!  :,...■    ;    i  is  not  described.     The  intellectual 

night  which,  after  tin-  fail  of  the  <-mpirc,  overspread  the  vbUc 

I  away  all  authentic  record*  of  pestilence,  an  of  every  other  matter 

ulaiing  to  science,  from  [hat  mentioned  by  Pliny,  until  cine 

:Le  period  when  letters  and  learning  began  t  .  Jar 

Conse-jui  ntly,  iif  what  occurred  in  the  way  of  pestilence  in  tnediaival 
from  Cliarleraague  to  the  £  senturyr,  wo  arc   left  without  say 

trustworthy  |M 

Towards  the  close  >  ■  —pe  w« 

visited  by  thnt  pestilence  which  caused  the  greatest  d  n  of  hums 

life  of  any  other  natural  agency  eince  tho  world  began ;   and,  ii. 
accounts  ulik-li  hat  iowu  to  us  are  to  be  n 

rda  destroying  nan  not]     It  swept  over  the  w]  .uvft, 

from  cast  to  west,  like  a  blighting  wind,  carrying  death  in  iu  most  loots 
some  form,  into  every  city  arid  every  cottage ;  destroying,  in  the  th 

years  during  which  it  raged,  one-fourth  put  of  the  v. 
Not  less  than  twenty-five  millions  arc  believed  to  have  perished  in 
nlone,  whilst  Asia  and  Africa  probably  suffered  n  pro;  ,-.  Ins! 

It  U  difficult  foe  'I  nation  to  gr*  le  fitcU. 

talk  of  the  slaughter  occasioned  by  wars;  by  those  »•  [.ana 

—heroes  and  conquerors !  AN' hat  is  all  the  destruction  of  life  wliick 
they  have  occasioned  compared  with  thia  of  the  pestilence  •<  which  Wl&ea 
in  darkness,"  without  head  or  leader  ! 

Wo  arc  not  left  in  the  dark  respecting  the  origin,  courses  and  sjn.fr 

i'C  of  the  middle  ages — thu  "  Black  Death" — a*  wtvt 

ttgfil  of  antiquity.       Ti.  I    German  phjsciss, 

llecker,  has  hit  nothiog  lo.be  desired  in  tlie  history  of  thia  ulairut  <t 

plagues  ;  and  wo  also  learn  from   his  laborious  researches  what  tort  ** 

■•<  these  pestilences  of  old  were,  in  a  medical  point  of  vii  w. 

The  Black  Death,  like  many  other  plagues  of  its  class,  can  bo  traced  fa 
liack  into  the  remote  East ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  was  the  one 
disease  which  ravaged  China  and  Tartary  in  1333,  fifteen  years  b> 
arrived  on  the  shores  of  Europe.  There  had  been  a  great  (amine  in  Cfciiu- 
preceded  by  floods  and  earthquakes,  which  alone  destroyed  400,000  person 
and  in  the  following  year  no  fewer  than  five  millions  died  tlierc  of  li-i- 
plague.  From  the  remote  East  it  made  iu  way  mto  Europe  some  y«n 
,  fur  pestilence  often  travels  slowly;  accompanying  thtr  migrations  «f 
DUQ,  and  being  carried  about  in  their  clothing  and  merchandise.  I 
iint  arrive  iu  Europe  until  1347,  fifteen  years  after  iu  outbreak  in  Chit* 

"  From  China,"  says  Hcekcx,  "  the  route  of  the  caravan)  la; 
north  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  through  Central  Asia,  to  Tauria,     i 
were  ready  to  take  the  produce  of  the  East  to  ConsUntin  '{«»1 
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commerce,  ami  the  medium  of  communication  bct>  pc, 

and  Africa."     ('  ntag  U  way  along  tl. 

alanlinop!.     |od    the    M  >•   llio 

disease  wan  earned  tu  ei  tvy  of  Eui 

Making   its  way   serosa   the  European    continent,  it   ooinmiii 
greatest  ravage* — save,  perhaps,  in  in  Italy  |  raginj?  uni" 

i!    irua  ■  b  orved  and   described  by  the  j""'    B 
Pasting  along  the  shores  i  liternouan,  it  invaded  Rnnot  by  v«v 

of  Avignon,  spreading  lb  i  gland  en  the  ouabain!,  aj  amy 

en  the  ether;  whence,  like  the  cholera  of  the  pre-  Uibk, 

year*  later,  to  Russia,  and  ho  buck  to  the  Knst. 

■J'h.'  EUaoh  hi -niii.  •  I  culled  from  tlio  rapid  putrefaction  of  tho  bodies  of 
iU  victims,  was  of  the  03  -n  putrid 

typhus,  only  of  greater  malignity.     Tlw  l>nil»-and  buboes  of  ilic  I 
discaso  wen-  found  in  the  fbruet  i  the  patient  lived  loon,  enough 

unit  their  devaLopmt 

The  inhabitants  of  Europe  at  that  tiuio  huvo  been  computed  at  105 
million* — »  high  cetitnato,    01  those,  tweal 

of  the  whole,  pariebsd  !     In  England  it  whs  still  man  fetal,  owing,  pro* 
bably,  to  the  reder  habits  of  tho  people.     During  the  I  ate  year — 

vix.  from  4  1848,  to  August,  1310,  thna-ibnrtho  of  the  whole 

riahedl     Indeed,  If  we  an-  la  an  nsJ  eta  of  iL»j 

it  mora   than  one-tenth  escaped  !     Many  succumbed  in  n  ttw 
hours,  like  Sanneeherir/i  hoel  i  nasi  i  Qdnrnd  (at  three  daya.    L 
numbers  died  on  the  spot  where  they  wen     Stal   Bxittett)  as   if  Itruok 
by  lightning  1 

Taw  *0Bfge,  having  nraj  I  ana  the  than  known  world,  com- 

mitting euch  destruction  of  life,  ami  leaving  behind  it  moh  misery  and 
poverty  a*  the.   wmld   never  saw  before  nor  Mnce.  at  length   ojfd 
never  again,  we  revisit  tbnanth.     It  spared  neither  age,  sex.  nor 

condition ;  the  rich  uml  the  poor  alike  aucjcuuJ  ed,      I  han  died  in  V 
the  aristocratic,  no  less  than   LOO  '"'"  |  •     •      j   la  Kloi.noo  the  rei: 
$0,000;  in  Pari*  the  gay,  50,000  ;  uml  in  London  A*  Wealthy,  100,000; 
whilst  in  In  v.  ri  b,  industrious.  Nam  ioh|  lh<  ••■  Ail  'I  the  a)  -liblo 

1,000  persons — nearly  the  whole,  ono  would  suppo**,  of  its 
inhabitant*!   At  Avignon,  tin- deaths  occurred  with  su<   il  Id  rapidity 

••wholly:  ■  ci  ihc  living  to  inter  th.  ir  iinn.ii  jmii  rela- 

tives ;  and  the  Pope  WBI  oblhj  -Hcmte  the  Khono  to  allow  of  the 

dead  bodies  tiuding  a  hall  '  nig-place  ujhiii  it»  besom,  until  it  finally 

the  great  deep  ! 
ionbt  it  was  natural  for  the  mind,  in  ages  when  physical  science 
was  littlo  studied,  and  when  accuracy  was  wicrih'ccd  to  mere  conjecture  or 
«inau  to  call   in  supernatural  agencies  to  aoi 

rath  of  an  h  by 

lu-atheu  and  Christian,  to  aceow,'  n  ol    than  mi, urges. 

And  it  must  be  eoni  idi  d  I  ,   the  atriote  H  of  natural  cautes,  thut 

S8— I 
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the  apparition  of  tbe  Black  Death  srat  preceded  and  aonmrpanied  byi 
mduiaij  conrnlrioes  of  nature.  Earthquake*  vera  frequent  just  before  i 
i  and  volcanoes  aaaained  unwonted  activity.  Swarm*  ci  ioauu 
the  air,  and  spread  themselves  over  the  land  In  mane  pant  of 
A  event  ant  eauejaiuu  of  famines  and  deluges  reduced  tbe  people 
to  tbe  greatest  misery;  and  lA<n,  as  usual,  followed  tbe  pestilence.  The 
as  charred  with  a  -  thick,  stinking  mist,"  which,  "advancing 
the  East,  spread  gtct  all  Italy ;"  and  there  could  have  been  no 
damptiou  about  a  matter  so  palpable  to  tbe  sensea  of  nil.  Tbe  air 
tbe  sen  waa  infected  as  well  as  tlrat  orer  the  land ;  and  vessels  were  sten 
■boot  tbe  ocean,  their  crews  baring  perished  to  the  last  nan.  It 
i  certainly,  therefore,  iiaaraiahls  to eeadnde,  with  tbe  leaned  Germ- 
we  owe  almost  all  that  is  certainly  known  of  tbe  Black  Death,  that 
tbe  ■timispasrs  was  real  1  j  poisoned. 

Tbe  Blade  Death  was  also  cabwawotw  in  disordering  the  relations  of 
society,  aad  deianfing  its  morals.  Daring  its  prevalence  tbe  nodal  virion 
Ml  iafealmcet  entire  abeyance,  and  tbe  serricea  of  religion  were  neglected. 
Bat  it  is  a  common  obsu  islam  that  profound  calamities  are  generally 
hy  a  deterioration  of  public  morantj.  Every  visitation  of 
i  baa,  to  scene  extent,  produced  tbe  same  reaolt ;  and  tbe  biaterWs 
of  amine,  ahipwrcck,  and  earthquake  testify  to  tbe  same  truth.  "  Let  u* 
cat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  wc  die,"  is  the  philosophy  of  despair,  aad  it 
is  easily  carried  into  the  wont  licentiousness.  Yet,  doubtless,  there  lave 
always  been  sssae  minds  andiored  securely  in  virtue;  and  instances  of 
heroic  satf  sacrifice  may  be  counted  by  thousands. 

Tbe  services  of  public  worship,  instead  of  being  attended  vkh 
redoubled  fervour,  as  one  would  imagine  would  have  been  tbe  case  at 
aneb  a  time  of  visitation,  were  entirely  neglected.  Indeed,  there  wc- 
priaru  to  ofidate.  Many  were  dead  ;  others  bad  fled  tbe  contagion  «f 
citace,  vainly  seeking  safety  in  tbe  woods  and  country  places;  whilst,  of  tbe 
few  that  remained,  none  could  be  spared  from  tbe  bed-side  of  lb*  dying  Is 
oiler  ap  public  prayers  for  tbe  living. 

So  soon,  however,  as  tbe  pestilence  subsided,  a  feeling  of  repentance 
in  tbe  breasts  of  the  survivors ;    soon  running,  as  usual,  into  the 
ncme   of  fanaticism   and    insane   profession.       AH  sorts  at* 
nvmffeal  sects  received  reinforcements ;  and  new  ones  sprang  up,  riraloof 
the  old  ones  in  tbe  absurdity  of  their  superstitions,  or  in  the  asperity  of 
their  practice*.     Parties  of  "  ffaigd  rants"  roamed  the  country,  ptuualunr 
themselves  with  frightful  stripes,  and  persuading  others  to  follow  I 
example.     Brotherhoods  of  the  Cross  were  formed,  whose  duty  it  was  tc 
petition  Heaven  never  again   to  visit   the  earth  with  such  &  tribulation;  ' 
and,  by  their  austere  lives,  to  ward  oft"  tbe  terrible  punishment  from  lb»s»- 
advea.     There  were  others  who,  after  this  dire  visitation,  shut  themadves 
up  trom  tbe  world,  with  a  view  to  excluding  any  future  risk  of  tbe  disease, 
and,  according  to  tbe  bent  of  their  disposition*,  giving  thenuerres  up  to 
bceotious  sloth  or  to  austere  rdf-denid. 
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Unlike  luo.st  other  pestilences  of  which  we  po»c«  authentic   record*, 
the  Black  Dcuth  occurred  only  once.    After  sl.nin;/  countleas  thousands  of 
A  beings,  it  passed  away  far  WW,  but  only  to  give  place  to  oilier  and 
wared/  b  il  forma  oJ 

•About  a  century  and  a  half  oil]  re  Europe  was  again  visited 

liy  nn j  epidemic  sufficiently  widespread  and  d. 

unme  of  pestilence.    For  one  thiug,  the  population  hud  been  *o  gnstl/ 
reduced  by  the  Black  Death,  that  there  was  i  v-romii, — leas 

crowding  in  the  cities,  and  large  towne.     Tho  form  in  which  the 
Death  DCS!  appeared  amongst    t 1 1 •-   nations  KM  called  the  Sweating,  or 
English  Sickness;  tho  second  BaCM  being  derived  from  tlie  circumstance 
that  fur  many  yean  its  ravages  were  confined  to  these  islands.     It  firvt 
broke  out  amongst  the  soldiers  of  Richmond's  nnny,  after  the  l>;u 
rorth  Field.     This  was  in  1495.     The  victorious  army  then  mai 
to  L< :.  re  the  shouts  of  juy  at  the  approach  of  the  ilelivi:    r  v.,  re 

coon  exch«'U'^>  il  for  lamentations  over  the  death  and  ruin  which  the.  victor* 
brought  with  thorn. 

As  long  as  it  luted)  the  mortality  from  this  new  pestilence  was  as 
great  as  that  earned  by  tins  Black  Death.     Of  tho  attacked)  scarcely  ouc  In 
a  hundred  escaped  with  life.     Two  lord  mayors  of  London  died  in  m 
eion  within  »  week,  and  many  persons  were  carried  off  within  o  few  fa 

eir  first    attack;  the  strong  and  robust  being  seized  ofttner  limn 

the  weak  and  sickly.     The  disorder  swept  over  the  land  like  ft  hurricane, 

carrying  death  wherever  it  came,  and   dismay  everywhere.     The   entire 

^iwtation  lasted  hut  firfl  weilu  ;  but  so  grc.it  was  its  mortality,  thnt  many 

ands  died  in  London  alone-    In  Shrew  *bury,  and  smni  Othci  pro  1 1 

.-.,  it  waa  •vcii  more  fatal  in  proportion  t^  the  population* 

The  Sweating  Sickness  differed  from  the  preceding  pestilence  lotoc.1 
I  a  violent  inflammatory  fever  which  prostrated  the  powers  of  life  as 
rapidly  as  did  the  pestilences  recorded    111   Bcrrptnrt,  01  »!,.■  cholera  of 
Hindustan,  and  it  waa  not  characterised  by  an  eruption  of  boil*  and 

;,1  ulcers.      There  was  n  sweating  fever  at  Rome  ill 
time  of  Aur.-:i  hi,  which  oppaari  to  have  been   nearl j  identical  with  the 
English  malady. 

e  no  less  than  fire  successive  OOthrtaka  of  thin  p  i  fag 
Englaud  between  the  year*  MS5  and  1520.  Tho  first  four  who  obiefij 
confined  to  tins  country,  or,  curiously  enough,  to  English  people  resident 
in  French  towns.  Tho  last  epidemic,  however,  spread  over  Germany  and 
AuAtria,  as  far  os  Turkey,  None  of  them  lasted  longer  than  a  few  week*, 
or  mouth*;  and  some  were  over  in    i  I'  v.-  'lays. 

Purautic  tho  COUrae  which  is  one  great  characteristic  feature  of  pes- 

..., — viz.,  cttainj*  of  ■'  tqitnl  fuUiliUf—A  rm  it  DMUtntd 

was  that  of  the  Oriental  Plague,  tho   tenth!  I  of  CoiiManti. 

and  the  towns  on  tho  shores  of  the  Levant.     From  thOM  great  marts  of 
this   li  ithsome  disease  made  many  irruptions  west- 
ward, being  conveyed  in  ships  by  BWO  and  merchandise. 
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It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  recount  the  ravages  of  this  form  of 
pestilence  during  the  several  centuries,  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  eighteenth 
inclusive,  in  which  it  was  the  prevailing  epidemic ;  and  few  readers  are 
ignorant  of  its  character  as  the  Great  Plague  of  London.  We  must  not 
suppose,  however,  that  this  terrible  visitation  of  1865-66  was  the  only  one 
from  which  the  metropolis  suffered  in  the  seventeenth  century,  for  it  lost 
85,000  inhabitants  by  the  plague  in  1625,  forty  years  before;  and  again 
in  1C31  there  was  great  mortality.  By  the  "plague"  par  excellence— 
1605-66 — a  hundred  thousand  lives  were  destroyed  in  a  very  few 
months.     Very  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  population  ! 

From  the  plague,  we  come  to  the  most  destructive  and  appalling  form 
of  pestilence  of  recent  times — the  Asiatic  cholera.  Having  its  home,  per- 
haps from  the  remotest  ages,  on  the  swampy  banks  of  the  great  rivers  of 
India,  it  accompanied  the  footsteps  of  man  wherever  he  wandered. 
The  filthy,  slothful,  and  closely  packed  natives  of  the  great  cities  of 
India  were  sure  to  be  scourged  periodically  by  some  form  of  pestilence* 
and  our  armies,  so  soon  as  they  began  to  move  about  along  the  banks  o 
rivers,  or  across  malarious  plains,  suffered  terrible  loss.  In  a  single  night, 
one  side  of  a  town,  one  quarter  of  an  encampment,  one  wiug  of  an  army, 
would  be  visited  by  a  form  of  death  as  rapid  and  mysterious  as  that  which 
slew  the  army  of  the  Assyrians  in  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat.  Terrible  as 
cholera  is  in  these  Northern  climes,  it  is  as  nothing  in  rapidity  of  killing 
to  its  parent  in  India.  There,  in  many  cases,  not  more  than  half  an  hour 
elapses  between  the  first  seizure  and  the  fatal  end.  Hundreds  are  stricken 
down  in  a  single  day  ;  and,  ns  the  terrified  Assyrian  despot  hastily  with- 
drew  his  army  back  to  Nineveh,  to  escape  the  destroying  messenger  of  the 
God  of  the  Israelites,  and  to  save  the  poor  remains  of  his  host,  so,  in  India, 
the  encampment  is  broken  up,  and  the  army  marched  to  fresh  ground 
with  all  possible  speed,  in  order  to  get  beyond  the  influence  of  the 
pestilence. 

Cholera  has  pursued  exactly  the  same  course  in  Europe  ns  did  all  the 
other  great  plagues  (except  the  Black  Death)  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
It  is  prone  to  recur.  After  a  first  visitation,  another  soon  follows  ;  and 
the  years  1831-32,  1848-49,  and  1854  correspond,  in  this  respect,  to 
1C25-31,  and  1665-66— the  epochs  of  the  great  plague. 

Whether  or  no  we  are  destined  to  receive  any  more  visitations  of  the 
plague  of  cholera,  none  can  tell.  Of  one  thing  we  are  certain — as  certain 
as  we  can  be  of  anything  derived  by  induction  from  experience — that  in 
some  or  other  of  its  forms  pestilence  will  not  cease  periodically  to  decimate 
our  race  for  ages  to  come ;  because  the  conditions  from  which  they 
spring  are  removable  only  by  the  enlightened  application  of  physiological 
science  to  the  government  of  communities,  and  by  the  still  slower  dissemi- 
nation of  civilization  amongst  ignorant  and  besotted  barbarians.  For  it 
is  of  no  use  removing  inflammable  materials  from  our  own  premises  with 
a  view  to  render  fire  impossible,  so  long  as  our  next-door  neighbour  is 
allowed  to  keep  gunpowder  on  hia.     If,  indeed,  we  are  willing  to  regard 
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theae  riiitali'.nj  in  the  present   day,   not   an   miracul  -ii     jadgBMttla    or 
punishments  for  moral  delinquencies,  but  a*  rebukes  for  tin-  !ni 
natural  laws,  wc  may  hope  that,  in  generationa  to  come,  these  plaguca  may 
be  disarmed  of  most  of  then  if  they  be  not  altogether  banished 

rhe  eattfai  At  present  they  arc  never  long  absent  from  some  portion 
of  it.  And  though  we  in  Enghind  lire  fust,  intellectually,  in  tbese  days, 
wo  must  not  flatter  ourselves  that  nostilenri)  is  n  thing  of  n  bygone  age; 
that  the  art*  of  life  have  removed  ui  out.  of  its  vortex.  True,  of  the 
CftMMttaM  Mil  of  which  ii  formerly  arose,  one  of  tbeut,  liimitu',  may  lie 
rendered  almost  innocuous  by  the  more  perfect  intercommunication  of 
nations;  earthquake*  hove  last  their  terrors — indeed,  nro  rather  looked 
forward  to  a*  scientific  lions;  volcanoes  appear  to  hare  gone  out;  tho  con- 
dition of  tin-  atmosphere',  everywhere  tolerably  pure,  i*  doily  obw-rved  with 
the  greiitt  v.  iiiiiiuU:ie.-v-,  ;md  every  alight  variation  in  it  recorded  and 
guarded  against. 
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Since  the  foregoing  portion  of  this  artiele  was  written,  the  public  has 
startled  by  the  report  of  an  outburst  of  plague  of  great  severitv  hj 
ia  and  on  the  Riuno- Prussian  frontier.     The  press  has  teemed  with 
statements,  some  of  whioli  arc  calculated  to  excite  alann  nnd  dread  of  * 
viait:  me  of  the  old  fnrm*  of  |KMilenc«,  such  as  tho  cholera  and 

the  plague.  Many  contradictory  statements  have  been  made,  which,  on 
investigation  and  inquiry  in  the  proper  quarter,  ore  found  to  bo  baseless ; 
and   i  '■  i'   mil'  h  Usn    alarming   than  it  nt  first 

ired.    Tnere  fa  neither  plagne  nor  oholeM  ia  faMli;  nd  Afe/bra 

the  public  may  ba&ian  their  fears  as  to  an  irruption  of  either  of  these 
justly  dreaded  formti  of  pestilence.  Typhus  fever,  wl.nh  is  .ilw.iy*  pre- 
valent in   St.    Petersburg  in   the   spring,   Ima  iwiimi  <\   unwanted  activity 

19,  as  it  would  appear,  of  the  crowding  into 

the  capital  of  onwards  of  forty  thousand  labourers,  seeking  work:   tie- 

resul  y,  of  the  recent  measures  of  the  Emperor  for  the  cnianei- 

u  of  the  serfs.     The  poor  of  Kuuin  always  lire  wieerahly  during  the 

food  consisting  of  half-put i ri  I  '■•.*  and  sauerkraut, 

and  their  drhik  of  bnd  gin  and  the  foul  waters  of  stagnant  canals.    Owing 

to  the  sev  they  crowd  together,  dozens  of  individuals 

jrtog  no  in1  re  room  than   should  he  allowed  to  a  aingle   person.      In 

inspect  they  imitate  the  Lappa,  the  n  pig*,  by 

endf  i ply   the  scarcity  of  fuel    by   economizing   the  heal 

m  their  own  bodies.     These  are  ju ■*.  the  condltii  01  nilleh  at  nil 

have  given  rise  Bo  fl*  .»nim;il  BOttOI 

which  pro4i'!  tm  in  its  worst  and  most  Altai  torm. 

Wc  need  drend  no  new  form  of  this  fever  in  (bin  country.     It  in  here 
already.     Typhus  has  been  steadily  on  the  increase    iii    London  for  the 

put  la  In  November,  L86S,o  new  «  >id<-:t  to  the  London 

Fever  Hospital  :id  fur  admission,  extending 

Its  accommodation  from  2U0  to  870  bed*     TyphtU  \t  also  very  prevalent 
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in  tome  of  our  large  cities,  as,  for  example,  <4ol 

nothing  but  tlio  001  loanlinesa  and  well-being  of  our  lower  claan 

l'rntii  extending  itself  into  real  pestilence. 

Hut  the  increase  of  fever  in  the  Russian  capital  at  pct-acnt  appear*  to 
be  duo  to  the  invasion  of  i  turn  typo  of  tl:«  diioaae;   one  with  v*L. 
present   generation  at  least   of   Kiusian  practitioners  are   not  faanlux. 
This    ii   the  febris  recurrent,   or    r«Ju;  r,    which    has  long  beat 

known  to  writers  in  this  country.     There  have  been  I  pideaiia  of 

Booihudi  md  the  farina  brat  of  1847  in  h  eland  was  largely  audi 
I  it. 

-ii  ii  ted  a  very  filial  character  in  this  eonaur, 
the  mut  tality  ranging  fa  Bra  Dtt  ci  in.  >.:,\y.      That  it  mar  be 

more  fatal  in  Kuajia  we  may  well  believe,  owing  to  the  g..  try  of 

a  large  portion  of  its  population. 

M  is  still  a  f/nW  rptdtmie,  according  to  tlio  most  reliable  ua&raa- 
-thnt  of  DOdie  tl  p*  i  el  iiioner*  ami  the  report  of  our  own  Ambassador. 
It  nmgaj  thr  bum  la  the  valley  of  ihe  Vioiln,  and   is  making  progn* 
along  the  North  ,,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  this  pal 

from  settling  upon  our  own  shores.  This  epidemic  in  an  inflammaiort 
disease  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  and  apiaaj  chord,  cbielly  affecting 
children  and   TOUBg    ]  K  r.1011*,   and    cousin^  OBI    and   death  with 

great  rapidity.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  necessarily  connected  with  alia 
or  want ;  and,  on  that  account,  there  in  the  more  reason  to  dread  an 
iiivaniun  of  it. 

lVstilrini',    tlnTi-foie,    [fl   Bfl   much   in  lal   as  ever.      Under  a 

iu«  re  hxidiftH  'l  lew  terrifying  (bnn,  it  steals  rather  than  strides 

through  the  land;  carrying  off  tiinhr  :  lei  names  of  typhus,  small- 

pox, scarh-t  ti-vi  r,  .1  aumbti  BCaroelj  let*  llian  did  the  -.Healing  sickness 
or  the  plague.  BOB  changes  its  form  at  nearly 

i  t  dries  its  mode  of  progression.     It  may  no  longer  sweep  away  in  a  few  da 
the  papulation  of  some  large  city,  or  the  multitudes  of  an 
but  it  divides  itself,  minutely  and  intimately  ramifying  into  «. .-.  ■ 
village,  family,  ofthc  hind. 

Qompin   Ihfl   deaths  occasioned  by  that  acknowled^ 
Aaifttfe  cholera,  and  the  recently  prevalenl  fcrar.     In  the  eigfct 

yearn,  I848-55|   chosen  specially  because  they  ii  1 0  cpidemicscf 

cholera,  viz.,  those  of  1818  £1  and  l&.il,  the  aggregate  deaths  (rota  thtf 

HO  in  England  and  Wales  ami  itnted   to  68,934.     During  the  sane 
period  thoro  died  of  scarlet  I  ilc  of  that 

disorder,  191,057,  W  half  «  many  again,     [f  wo  could  have  included  the 
year  just  pnst,  18C3  -I,  in  which  ■  irexy  rata]  outbreak  of  scarlatina  svitft 
own  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom,   the   number  would  have  exc 
200,000,  or  nearly  tArtt  limes  that  of  the  deaths  titan  the  tuueh  nicw  , 
dreaded  oboli  ra. 

And  in  tliis   view   there  are  many  diseases   less   fatal   indet 
very  destroetivc,  when  we  take  the   aggregate   of  related  case  . 
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differ  from   the  more  div.vlcd   pestilences  only  in  the  amount  of 

'ii  It  com  in  a  gletn  taut.  Nay,  there  im  dieeaaH  which  are  not /tit  il 
at  ail,  or  only  incidentally  BO,  WtttOD  cannot  be  distinguished  from  lino 
pestilence  by  any  logical  rules  of  classification.  The  celebrated  <1  mcing 
niania  of  tin-  fouitccnlh  century,  the  dance  of  St.  John  and  St.  Vitus, 
and  the  tarantula  of  Italy,  Qiplea  of  this.     So  were  tho  bs 

ordinary  contortions  of  t  j ■  I,  of  the  religions'  and  hysterical  m 

of  that  ami  later  periods,  down  to  tin*  recent  scenes  of  "  rcvivulism  "  in 
Ireland.     These  were  conlagioiu  diseases  of  the  brain  and  nervous  »y 
q  morbid  sympathy  acting  in  these  cases  just  as  a  morbid  nohrJB  in  tlie. 
atmosphere  operated  in   the  others,     live,   the  disease  entered   OJ    the 
lungs  and  siin ;  lh<rc,  by  the  eyes  and  ears.     The  sight  of  people  all 
with  these  gro  ■  toofa  in  those  who  witnessed 

tliem,  until  thousands  were  thrown  off  the-  Imlanco  of  rviuon,  if  sing  nil 
moral  consciousness  and  self-restraint.  Nay,  the  analogy  may  bo  can lied 
still  further,  without  over-training  it,  down  to  those  epidemic  alTections 
of  the  mind  which  have  led   people,  by  an  uncontrollable  impulse,  now  to 

oration  of  sudi  horrid  etitnea  u  the  peneeatleaof  theJewain 

tin1  middle  ages — BOW  to  follow  the  h-ad  of  some  fknatJfnl  pretender  to 
ivligioua  sanctity  or  special  inspiration  in  this. 

These  sudden  entnuanma,  which,  whilst  they  Qttoeh  th  i  tempo  ftf  fht 
Ignorant  vulgar,  u  nuke  the  judicious  grieve,"  an  trw 
mind  and  nervous  system  ;  and  they  are  to  be  removed  or  prevented  by 
means  parallel  to  those  which   arc  found   to   be   most   efficient  against 
lite  plague  or  tho  cholera — yix.  by  increased  clcaulincw  of  thought  end 

luet 

But  it  will  be   impossible  to  estimate  tin;  full  bearing  fie* epidemic  or 
pestilential  duense  upon   the  iiiten.st«  of  society,  or  to  ipprcciate 

beet  aii-nna  for  the  reduction  or  prevention  of  thoir  ravages  without 
looking  closer  Into  their  nature,  origin,  and  mode  of  extension  than  is 
generally   done.     We   are  aeouaf id    tfl    ttae    the   terms  "outbreak  of 

auk,"  or  "  irruption  of  pestilence,"  as  though,  like  the  toddeo 
bursting  forth  of  llamc  from  the  extinct  or  smouldering  crater  of  a  volcano, 
its   occurrence   were   altogether   unexpected   nnd  unaccountable.      Still 

nig  to  the  ancient  notions  of  the  origin  of  pestilence,  from  some  occult 
condition  of.  the  earth  or  hi  atmosphere,  wo  ask  ourselves  Low  shall  we 
grapple-  with  the  mysterious  substanco,  the  fom  el  origo,  as  it  seems,  of 

leotial  disease,  the  knowledge  of  which  la  till  a  sealed  volume  I 
How  sliall  wc  set  about  to  prevent  the  earth  from  giving  I  r\h  her  t 
vapours,  the   malarious   i  n   of  her    surface    niter   lloud<,  or  tho 

aim-  .11  |en<  i  ating  its  special  poisons  ?    How  ahull  wc  prevent  !l.c 

products:  of  animal  and  vegetable  putrefaction  from  passing  into  the 
atmosphere,  ami  giving  birth  to  fcren  and  agues?     It  i.t  clean 
some  of  these  iaflucao  I  we  possess  no  control  whatever.   We  arc  ignorant 
of  those  mutual  relations  and  reactions  between  the  alnn  od  tho 

earth's  surface,  which,  it  is  more  than  probable,  csert  a  very  COO 

If—* 
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and  ever-preaent  influence  uj-  lirshli.     I'.nl  m  can  apply 

solves  to  i  racier— the  personal  one.      '  of  tit 

proposition,  vro  havo  rmly  one,  ud  Out  the  now 

i,  en  the  OM  band, an  unknown  influx,  tnown 

atmospheric  or  telluric  condition,  or  both,  and  a  known  nterpffae  avn 
of  the  human  constitution  on  the  oth«r.  hew  at  <-cnn» 

ism — pestilence?     Clearly  by  withdrawing  the  mlaoc 
i  from  it !     Takeaway  I  the  wed*  of  disease 

fall,  and  no  pestilence*  will  be  engendered;  or,  if  they  be,  sprit:; 
rocky  gr<>:  Uy  disappear. 

it  cannot  be  doubted  that  most  epidrmie  disease*,  until  they 

a*  nwHliiw  !■  oaUtlca  wfcew  lbs  pepnlai  •'.  I 

in  clow,  i  fifty  dtrdBngi  ami  atrosj  where  the 

•"  the  people  is  little  eared  for;  and,  particularly,  where 

:«nd  intemperance  abonnd.    And  every  epi  >osr, 

when  it  ragefl  to  such  an  extent  as  fairly  lo  cam  Iho  name  of  |>esti!etsce. 

takes  on  the  earne  characteristic,  which,  m  .  ti>  :ill  the 

great  plagues  of  old,  vi*  ;  acquires  the  power 

of  so  depressing  the  vital  fore  m  the  effect!  of 

tin:   B  II  ••     luetic*  of  plague,  cholera,  like  nbus- 

dnnlly  prove  these  facta — facts  which  are  pregnant  with  hope  for  a  fijtwt 

parity,  and  health. 

It  must,  in  foirnesv  I.  however,  that  we  here  encounter  one  or 

two  awkward   facts.     We  read  that  iho  Sweating  Sickness  attacked,  ** 

prtfrTVii^,  BOt  tho  Weakly  anil  ill-!  y  aaiOOfffl 

the  popn  ■  Fbla  i<  <|n  Is,  and  i*  :ils"  t  By  &cu 

coming  under  daily  ob.-iervjition.     Certain  epidemics  of  the  present  day  «i" 
not  particularly  affect  filthy  or  crowded  dw<  I  .<wnf 

the  wealthy  as  readily  u  the  boTcb  of  the  poor.     Instead  of  concfi* 

peopled  towns,  they  spread  over  col 
districts;,   till   the    rcae-covcred  e  trwscrobowpred  villa  romidi 

Phi  of  scarlet  fever  wai 

an  emphatic  instance  of  this  peculiarity.    Long  before  it  began  its  rara-r", 
energetu  and  practical  i    made  successful  war  apss 

dirt,  oriTcrowding,  and  fbnl  air.   "IX  :.;.-*aae,  and  want  and 

tatemperaaca   riv.-ts  its  chain?,"'  was  their  watch-cry.       "Sweep  »«*y 
the  lilth,  bring  i:i  pli  niv  <  f  pure  water  and  fresh  air,  and  you  niil  abolish 
ileneebyi  he  material  which  gthtmtcs  and  *>  A 

mon-senae  theory,  eminently  calculated  to  infuse  it  rtial 

niinda  of  the  mass  of  the  paople.     Rut  *till  rampi 

and  why?     Because  the  sanitary  reformers  gflip]  "nly  one 

two  leads  of  the  Hydra.     Their  theory  struck  at  the  root  of  cm 

;t  to  sleep  the  fears  and  '  UtJooi  which  the  jml 

in  firmer  tint  a  sea  int" 

ami  dwellings.     (Quarantine  was  abolished,  and  pest-bonxe*  atrt 
allowed  to  go  to  ruin,  and  now  t1  '  itttx  alltr  prevails  among** 
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the  DM  uf  the  paopta  as  rcr»:*rdu  contagion*  disorders.      Cabs,  on 

.ys,  are  recklessly  used  to  convey  prrsmi*  riok  of  infn  timi*  di«nr< 
or,  what  is  more,  jimt  ntffttt  (1k.ni.     They  are  i  •  the 

seaside  and  other  watering  -places,  whore  churches,  lodging-houses,  and 
bathing-machinca  nre  used  to  disseminata  infection  fur  and  widf. 

It  i«  clear  that  the  healthy,  being  the  great  majority,  cannot  be  rc- 
moTvd   from  the  diseased  ;  Ihsrqfdn,  tlio  Lost  means  of  ;  our 

sanitary  practice  are  to  bo  found  iii  the  careful  scgrcGation  of  the  sick  in 

f  house*  of  reception.  We  would  hare  proper  r<-eei  ring-house* 
prorided  by  the  local  antbofrtieS,  RlMBMU  contagions  or  pestilential  dis- 
order threatens  to  enter  our  towns.  Iii  these  houses,  or  temporary 
hospitals,  pLrfn  and  inexpensive  in   their  arrangements  as  poasihle,  th« 

ironld  ioeoire  thnt  care  nnd  judicious  management  which  it  is 
impossible  they  should  be  aide  to  command  at  home.  They  would  have 
every  appliance  calculated  to  eliminate  the  wed--  1 1  die  disease,  to  destroy 

I    .  noricnri  d  nurse*,  gtll 
by  medical  practitioner-!  on  0l<  IpOt,  v.-"nld  1"'  nl'lo  to  <k>  thi»  in  a  manner 
which  absolutely  cannot  be  attained  otherwise. 

What  means  do  we  already  possess  of  carrying  out  this  desirable 
object  ?  Few  and  miserable  Indeed.  London  po**r**o*  on«  (ever  hospital 
and  nnt  small-pox  hospital  for  three  millions  of  souls  I  The**  an?  sadly 
inadequate,  in  time*  of  pestilence,  eren  fur  the  wants  of  the  population  in 
Ihe  immediate  hood  in  which  they  stand.     Few  of  the  country 

hospital*  possess  any  detached  fever  wards;  some  of  them  absolutely 
refuse  to  ndrnit  an)-  one  sick  of  n  contagious  disease  within  their  walla. 
Diseases  which,  of  all  others,  require  removal  from  pestilential  to  a  pure 
atmosphere,  arc  stupidly  excli  flu  letter  air,  the  cleaner  apart- 

ments, the  more  nonmhing  food  and  careful  tendance  of  an  hospital ! 
almost  the  only  means  which  science  places  at  our  flhpoall  Bll  ihftr 
nlh-vi  fttton  ! 

We  cannot  believe  tlmt  the  common-sense  views  of  daily  life  which 
are  everywhere  nbfto  nine!  will  bt  lung  before  they  bear 

■Orae  such  fruit  as  this.      The  essence  of  Cliri-tauiity,  in  its  social  M 
is  relief  to  the   poor,  the  sick,  nnd   the  helpless.     There  is  wtolth  in 
nhundimce,  ami  chaiity  eoongb,  if  it  were  directed  into  the  right  channels, 
fo  meet  any  emergency.     Ld   [|  aol  bfl  objected  to  this  MflOTal  of  the 
rick  to  proper  receptacles,  that   it  would  run   counter  to  the  feeling  of 

poor  by  sejinrating   the   sick   from  their  friends.      Of  course  those 
frier'  t  very  persons,  in  most  instances,  from  whom  the  in' 

ought  to  he  separated — tin-  rick  AM  from  being  the  means  of  strikintr 
down  the  fiithcr  and  the  support,  of  n  family  ;  and  true  kindness  and 
genuine  philanthropy  will,  n«  usual,  be  found  on  th*  aide  of  sound 
knowledge. 
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At  all  periods  of  history  die  stage  has  beta  lh< 
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mirror 

century  in  uhlan  It  hat  iriafitL  DnttMtic  [Mjcta  give  form  to  the  ideas  of 
ilitir  ngr,  iM.iMiing  itd  common  aims  and  hopes  and  wishes  oa  «  more 
magnificent  scale  than  that  of  d.tdy  life.     To  ..-uln 

to  express  in  words  wluit  the  majority  can  only  feel,  and  to  leave  in  art  a 
record  of  past  ages  to  posterity,  is  tin1,  function  pf  all  gcniu«,  but 
especially  of  the  dramatic  genius,  which  rule*  for  its  domain  the  passions 
and  manners  of  unn.     But  while  the  stago  thus  sums  up  the  character  of 
epochs  in  history,  it  never  ceases  to  be  national.     Individuality  ia  t:. 
essence  of  art,  which  aims  at  embodying  wine  general  truth  in  a 
and  local   i  i>«  it  las  been  said  of  Shakspeare,   tliat 

described  tin-  men  of  lax  own  lime,  but  that  he  describe:  them  for  nil  lim 
If  these  n  mark*  be-  Hue  tl'ntlur  theatres— of  the  Greek,  the  Spanish,  the 
French,  and  the  German,  eaefa  of  which  ill  fa  OWU  way  enshrines  for  us 
the  spirit  of  a  people  .'it  one  period  of  the  world'*  development — the/ 
may  be  applied  with  even  greater  force  to  the  English.  Never  BUV 
birth  of  art  in  Greece  has  any  tuition  displayed  a  dramatic  genius  so 
spontaneous  and  powerful,  bo  thoroughly  belonging  lo  y  in  which 

it  tprung,  and  bo  nain  iaaJ  La  I  brm  '■  •       i  tho  same  time  it  is 

universal  by  right  of  fa  C  i auuandio g    InttPOftt,  of  it*  insight   into  nature, 

m  fa  freedom  [tan  any  prejudice!  of  its  sympathy  with  ererji  phaat  of 
hunuui  feeUogi  ofita  meditation  upou  all  the  pro!'  have  vexed  the 

world,  of  iiu  BOCDmulated  learning,  of  fa  va>t  txptrlonee,  and  of  the 
liberality  with  which  fa  wealth  vrai  coat  unrcckoaed  on  the  world. 

We  are  not  unnaturally  led  to  ask,  how  our  drama  come  to  I 
both  the  expression  of  the  age  and  of  tho  race  which  gave  it  birth,  and 
also  in  its  inllucncc  over  thought  and  in  the  power  of  its  beauty,  to  be 
miited  to  xdl  intellects  and  every  period  of  human  history.  The  answer  to 
this  question  il  dmple.  England  at  that  time  was  permeated  by  ideas  of 
universal  interest-  When  our  theatre  began  to  nourish  Europe  had  hut 
just  emerged  Eton  the  dark  ages.  The  arts  and  literature  and  science*  of 
Greece  and  Home  hud  been  revealed.  The  navies  ol  Italy.  Spain,  and 
England,  im  discovering  new  lauds  beyond  the  ocean.  The  telescopes 
of  Galileo  were  opening  out  fresh  worlds  beyond  the  win.  Tho  Bible  had 
I >"ii  rescued  from  the  libraries  of  monks:  scholars  studied  it  in  the 
language  of  its  authors,   am]  |  i  it  iu  their  own  tongue.     The 

English,  more  fully  than  any  other  nation,  had  thrown  off  the  political  and 
religious   gravcclothcs   of   the   pnet.      But   they    took   no   share  i 
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ri  ataratura  until  Spain,  Italy,  and  Franee  pre* 
mn  with  tin:  remit  ul"  tedious  labours.     Then  the  English  reaped  what 
tln-r  men  ii*d  sown,  and   in    the  frexhness  of  their  power    btueeyed  the 
domain  of  human  »iU   and  .-■  luxury  and  learning  of 

bcr  bmda  Mcoit8d  their  baagioaiion  without  Impairing  their  vigour  or 
phisticating  their  taste.  The  world  lay  before  them,  nnd  for  moro  thuu 
Jf  a  century  they  enjoyed  its  splendour,  until  again  the  struggle  for 
cial  and  religious  liberty  involved  than  iu  tin:  bftrd  realities  of  life 
f  hat  in  those  fifty  year*  they  mw,  the  poetB  wrote.  And  what  they  wroto 
emains  for  nil  nges.  They  beheld  the  world  in  its  youth,  and  we  still 
idcr  oa  their  worda. 

1 1,.'  j.i . n.  d  ut  which  oitf  drama  roso  was  a  period  of  transition.  At 
uli  tinea  lha  paaf  tod  &  future  ate  both  coloured  by  irnoginntion  ; 
3th  shed  n  splendour  wi  the  DtteOSti  Men  were  passing  from  one  era  to 
Knottier  :  bat  the  old  had  not  yet  wholly  faded  I'mm  ilinii,  in: 
MW  ajipeured.  They  stood,  ns  it  were,  between  two  iTwa TUB  II  irtam  nf 
]i:,-r  lull  of  kini-ter  and  splendid  reminiscences,  and  a  dream  of  the 
ilure  bright  wiili  unlimited  anticipations.     Neither  ji  ..1  upon 

bem  with  the  iron  weight  of  actuality.     Tlic  sordid  details  of  medieval 

Iry  had  been  softened  down.     Rut  its  sentiment  remained  to  id  ; 
ho  Surreys  and  the  Sidneys  of  a  loftier  age — ha  high  enthusiasm  and 
ligioua  real,  its  respect  fer  ivwucn,  it«  model  of  the   knightly  character, 
endurance  of  hardships,  nnd  its  brave  reliance  on  n  noble  cause.      I 
field,  again,  of  wealth  and   science,   over    which  Wg  plod    with  heavy   and 
well-regulated  footsteps,  spread  beforo  tlicra  like  a  fairy  land  of  palm 
region  tenant  i  1  by  wondrous  shape.*,  prodigal  of  in-:i:-u:  i-.   teenriog  "iili 
Strange  adventure*,  nnd    offering  the  occasion  nf  heroic-,  deeds.     To   the 
New  World   Raleigh  Bailed   With    the   courage  of  a  Paladin,   dreaming  to 
realise  the  achievements  of  Arthur  and  of  Ainndis.     He  little  knew  what 
unromantic  acenes  of  modern  life,  and  what  a  commonplace  succession  of 
aettlers,  be  inaugurated  on  the  shores  ef  El  Dorado. 

The  power  of  youth  was  autocratic    in   tliat    agi*.      The    rations  Iny 
'immersed  in  rich  foreshadowing  of  the  world,'1  ami  1 

empires  which  feu  round  them  like  "  the  wrecks  of  a  dissolving  dream." 
Wresh"!  with  their  long  sleep,  they  rose  up  strong  to  shatter  the  old 
arid.  Thought  and  action  were  no  longer  fettered  by  antique  traditions. 
Instead  of  the  letter,  the  spirit  Unshed  nxil  clear  and  free.  Every  nerve- 
was  sensitive  to  pleasure  bordering  m  p;  in,  aid  pain  that  lost  itsrlt"  in 
ecstasy.  There  was  nothing  tame  or  moderate  then.  Men  saw  and  coveted 
and  grasped  at  ire.    If  they  bated,  they  slew.     If  they  loved  and 

could  not  win,  again  tin  y  sh  w.  Wood  flowed  freely,  and  life  seemed  of 
■mall  account,  so  strong  ami  turbulent  Waa  its  tide.  Character*  were 
strongly  marked  nnd  separated  from  each  other  by  dhn  not  peetdfavltleaL 
Men  had  not  been  rubbed  down  by  contact  into  uniformity.  They 
prided  themselves  upon  their  cocentricitir*.  You  might  distinguish  the 
inhabitants  of  different  countries,   the  artttans  of  different   craiU—  thu 
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lawyer,  the  physician,  or  the  churchman — bj  their  clothes,,  and  fait,  vei 
language.  To  adopt  new  fashions,  to  cut  the  beard  into  iant&tuo  shapes, 
to  wear  particoloured  garments,  to  coin  fresh  rxitha,  and  to  affect  a  sfjw 
of  speech  different  from  one's  neighbours,  were  among  the  mark*  r/ grab 
ling.      Instead  of  curbing  their  passions,  mer  roar. 

Tlicy  concealed  nothing,  and  tvM  language  wanted  the  rcaare  wine* 
civilised  society  thrown  oter  it.  Bt-iivcnuto  Cellini,  iu  his  ssatobtograpar, 
preaenU  a  graphic  picture  of  his  limes.  He  and  hi*  comrades  kill*: 
rirala  iu  the  streets  by  day  ;  they  girded  on  their  dagger*  whta  tbrr 
into  the  court*  of  justice ;  they  called  op  spirits  in  the  ruins  of 
deserted  amphitheatres;  they  sickened  to  the  >  1 « ■  - 1 1 Ij  with  disespouete 
11  :ih;i  pjiy  loTe  ;  they  lay  for  months  in  prison  uncondannoi 
or  unaccused ;  they  rand  the  Bible  anil  tho  sermons  of  Savonarola,  sat 
made  their  dungeons  echo  with  psalm-singing;  they  broke  their  fctlea 
nnd  swam  stream*,  and  thought  that  angels  had  been  sent  to  most 
ili.'in  ;  tl  v  .-:u',  i  1  MitlngM  and  Adonis  on  the  self-came  shrine;  ihrj 
ii >nfused  the  mythology  of  Olympus  with  the  persons  of  tl  j,  (be 

oradea  of  alchemists  and  necromancers  with  il  f  ftofhti 

authority  of  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  Euripides  with  that  of  David  and  St.  Paul; 
tiny  j.r.iyed  cue  pr.iyer  Ibr  revenge  tgs  I  foes,  for  favour  wilhtht 

women  that  they  loved,  and  for  Paradise  in  the  life  to  come  ;  they  ritnf 
defiance  at  Popes,  and  trembled  for  absolution  before  a  barefooted  friar ;  u>j 
passed  men  dying  by  the  road,  and  durst  not  pity  them  because  a  Canhaal 
had  banned  and  left  them  there  to  perish.  The  most  extravagant  paarirsr 
inn,  tin'  coldest  ace]  •  •  moat  earnest  faith,  sad 

the  gravest  learning,  met  in  the  same  persons.     Mai  .,»  lecture! 

on  the  philosophy  .aid  Arittotli ;  bat,  for  all  his  science,  at 

believed  in  the  occult  virtue  of  amulets  and  precious  stones.  J  maw 
Cardan,  who  was  one  of  the  first  pioneers  of  physical  discovery,  details! 
his  visions  with  greater  gravity  than  his  experiments,  wrote  volume*  uf 
predict ions  which  he  gathered  from  the  bussing  of  a  wasp,  and  kilW 
him -.If  la  ords*  t<>  laid]  hit  i  A  Cardinal  of  tlic  Church  waved 

yuiing  scholars  against  reading  the  Bible,  I  in.mhl   corrupt  tbn« 

I  'in  style.  A  Pope,  to  help  the  Sultan,  poisoned  a  Turkish  prince,  t*i 
was  rewarded  by  the  present  of  Christ's  seamless  coat.  To  multiply  that 
UMtlOCgJ  v.tuid  be  amy  but  useless.  Turbiilvut  life  was  uppers***, 
reducing  the  most  hcterogenoo  us  elements  and  the  mc*t  incongmooj 
I  BDOtkODS  to  one  uniform  existence  of  intense  activity. 

Nor  was  it  in  Italy  nlouo  thai  Ills  disorder,  prevailed.  la  Enfhss 
we  find  the  same  strength  of  undisguised  passions,  the  some  it.iMr.pcnu 
v.ill,   and    the  same  disregard  of  i  Among   the  nations  cf  lac 

Continent  the  English  were  regarded  as  peculiarly  barbarous.  CtUi™ 
calls  them  "questi  diavoli — quelle  bestie  di  quegli  Inghw."  Erasoea 
speaks  with  horror  of  the  clay  floors  and  filthy  furniture  of  our  bouse*- 
It  Wat  tfa<  r  to  cro»  Mir  I  ,md  to  trsvtrsi 

the  roadless  wild*  of  England.      But    the   English  then,  as  now,  strc 
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great   traveller*  and    taltttotl  of  Amiga   fashion*.      Yoang   men   went 
abroad,  and  r.  <  I  *  nil   tin-  art.-',  .-tcrirnplinhiiirntu,  and  vices  of  the 

Spanish   and   Italian  capitals.     Robert  Groom*,  in  his  travels,  dc- 
iIm?  adventures  which,  in  Rome  or  Venice,  in  it-lit  lit-la.ll  hi*  OOaattrmm, 
Arch  am   severely  inveighs   against   this  custom    of  travelling    in  Italy, 
quoting  the  significant  proverb,  "Ingleee  Italianato  e  nn  diarolo  incar- 
nato,"  and   remarking   I  ly   now  is   not   that    Italy  iluit    it  w.n 

wonl  to  be."     So  rapidly  were  the  English  growing  in  the  luxuries  and 
■  of  other  lands,  while  they  retail  -oars* 

>*,  that    the    r  '!/   alluded   tn    the    incniigniity   of 

fashions  displayed  in  tin   dratl  of  dandies,  lo  their  language  mixed  of  nl! 
lhi»  dialocts  in  Europe,  to  their  aptitude  for  every  kind  of  dit- 
tli.-i.-  skill  iii  the  iporta  of  all  nations,  and  to  the  decay  of  antique  mri 
"We  have  robbed  QfMC*  of  gHrtftmy,"  W>  m  Gossen,  "S|>: 

pride,  France  of  deceit,  and  Dalohland  of  quailing."  Hut  these  alien  . 
were  only  n hind  of  varnMi  M  tfc*  -'itiace  of  society.  Tin-  incidenti  nf 
eom-t  gossip  show  how  savage  was  the  lift  beneath.  Queen  Elizabeth  spat 
one  day,  in  the  midst  of  her  nobles,  at  a  eatlt  BQ  HI  who  I  id  displeased 
Sin:  struck  Lord  Eases  on  the  cheek.  Burleigh  often  ciii'd  at 
her  ill-treatment.  'I  lie  lord*.  Ittaagted  and  even  drew  swords  in  btf 
presence.  Once  Leicester  took  her  linndkerchief  from  licr  lap  to  wipe  his 
face  at  tennis.  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  starved  and  beaten  by  her  parent*, 
and  exposed  to  such  indignities  lliaf  all*  wiilld  of  lite;  yet.  thai 

I  her  one  of  the  best  Greek  scholars  of  tin*  day.  lb  (N&  N  were  burned  la 
every  town.  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  a*  we  learn  from  u  | 
published  by  Mr.  Fronde,  when  sent  to  qiu-11  the  Irish  rebels,  first 
I  rimed  tiie  Queen's  sovereignty  and  then  allowed  no  mercy  to 
He  "put  nan,  woman,  and  child  to  the  sword,"  while 
his  sergeant-majors  balum-ed  tint  ftfoatagM  "f  pillaging,  or  "  having 
aome  killing,"    with  n  preference   (of    I  «J  felt   lie 

aetves  in   humour    fcr  the    clmse.      The    Ixdief    in  witches-    every 
prevailed,  nor  was  it  an  uncommon  village  sport  to  drown  old  women 
and  to  rack  suspected  wizards  till  for  vciy  anguish  tiny 
eonfesacri  crimi        <  trmtTJ-Mk  MltnMMd  their  revels  irl 

licence  that  would  "hoc*   Mtr  Btodon  cars.     The  Lord  of  J  out 

Lis  BOtk  Dd  ladies  Went  a-maying  with  .eoods. 

TlM  Fcaata  of  Asses  and  of  Fools  profaned  the  fwncttiariea ;   DOT  1MB 
sports  of  Cbrfataiaa  so  w.ll  rafted  to  oelebrBle  ■■  Christian  foMttid  m  t" 
recall  ta<  Men  and  women  who  read  I 

and    discussed  itics  of  Petrarch's  poetry,   allowed  the  coarsest 

practical  jokes  and  nacd  the  growvst  language.      They  sold  farms  nnd 
forests,  nnd  worn   their  acres  in  the  form  of  pirns  and  gold  baa  on 
hacks.     Rut  their  splendid  clothes  ami  £owtdl  did  BOl  prevent  them  from 
iodul  .    hnbits.     Tbey  would  lit;  upon  (he  rt 

which  concealed  the  fragments  of  old  feasts;  a  tirnr*!  pari 

to  sweeten  c!  I  nir.      The  church 
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mpttU-d.  The  nave  cf  cl  I  St.  PatiX*  bwanw  *  rendcxvotM  of 
and  prustilute*.  Fine  gentlemen  paid  sums  ol*  money  for  the  ptmiegt 
of  clanking  up  and  dowa  its  aisles  in  service  tine ;  dancers  and  rassqms, 
crowding  from  the  square  outside  in  nil  their  finery,  often  took  the 
sacrament  and  then  ran  out  to  recommence  their  sports,  lien  tn 
Papists  and  Protestants  according  to  the  time  of  day ;  hearing  bosh  is 
the  morning  and  sermon  in  the  afternoon.  There  wa*  no  and  to  tat 
extravagance    and    incongru  i  menu   which    then    prevailed   is 

Kngland.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  this  confusion  rose  cavaliers  like  Sidney, 
philosophers  liko  Bacon,  poets  like  Spenser;  in  whom  nil  that  is  pars, 
derated,  subtle,  tender,  strong,  wise,  delicate,  and  learned  in  our  modern 

n  displayed  itself. 
Such  was  the  society  of  which  our  theatre  became  the  mirror.    1st 
splendour  and  refinement  of  the  li  It  imagined,  when  oontnated 

with  the  semi -barbarism  from  which  the  world  wo*  ju»t  emerging,  added 
a  strange  charm  to  dramatic  entertainments,  and  raised  the  tancv  of  U* 
playwrights  to  tin;  blgheej  pitch.      This  contrast   C  art  into  « 

gorgeous  dream,  a  magnificent  possibility,  an  ardent  anticipation  of  wast 
might  be.  The  artists  themselves  were  rrosperos.  In  the  dark  sua 
unpnved  streets  of  London  visions  came  to  them  of  Florence  and  Verves, 
bright  with  palace*  and  lucid  with  perpetual  sunlight.  The  energetic 
liicli  [Ley  found  iii  their  own  breasts  and  everywhere- among  the 

ad  diem,  reached  a  tragic  grandeur  in  their  imaginations.  lie/ 
translated  the  crude  violence  and  fanciful  eccentricities  of  the  day  law 
eternul  language,  and  in  their  poems  left  to  us  tho  types  of  human  naturr. 

1  that  our  dnuna  e  unity  mi 

ilnfUMqiiii   btratj  of  the  Greek.     The   French,  involved  in  cksHsmt 

tntdittOOBi  mid  those  of  uur  own  Mtion  who  adopt  their  canons,  sir 
Litter  on  this  point.  Nor  did  the  English  stage  assume  its  form  witaoBt 
strung  opposition  from  admirers  of  rmliquc  models.  But  it  must  bt 
cetoembered  that  between  the  age  of  tbo  Athenian  drama  and  tho  reirs 
of  QitMD  EUttbtth,  ft  period  of  history  had  rolled  away  embracing  Ibt 
development  el  Greek  philosophy,  the  rise  and  fill!  of  Home,  the 
ainl   i  'i  <  luistianrty,  the  forma  I  decay  of  feudalism 

MejNBalon  of  ail  knowledge  in  the  middle  age,  the  growth  of  moaVm 
nationalities  and  modora  tongues,  thospi*  ad  of  Gothic  art  and  ofronutiw 
peetry,  nii.l,  hut  of  all,  the  revolution  which  shook  the  Papacy  and  fives' 
the  minds  of  men.  This  in  itself  explains  the  difference  which  mat 
subsist  between  tho  two  theatres  if  both  arc  genuine  productions  of  the* 
age.  Therefore,  though  scholars  at  the  University  and  purists  of  tbo 
court  of  Kli.uU-ih  wrute  dramas  in  the  style  of  Kuripidcs,  rcbnniilirc 
tho  old  themes  el*  Joooeta,  1  Edipua,  and  Agamemnon;  though 

>y  upheld  the  Aristotelian  unities  in  his  defence  of  poetry ;  tboarl 
llwK.ii.nl,  Nevyle,  Btudlay,  and  the  Queen  herself  translated  play*  of 
Beneoa,  while  Lyly  and  Saokrille  manufactured  tame  tragedies  with  da* 
regard  to  time  and  place;  tluaigh  Bin  Jcuson  threw  his  weight  of  IcirnWj 


ai.d  pcisor.al  influence  into   tha  scale,  and  dialled  up   Tacitus  and   Bl 
in    blauk  verse — yet  all  wax  vain.      The  people  rejected  their  ! 
lucubrations;  and  the  people  were  too  stEOBg  Tor  university  ami  | 
y  felt  that  '  iu  of  modern  times  could  not  assume  those  an 

garment*.  The  new  wine  refused  to  be  pound  into  old  bottles.  England 
buj'pily  was  fur  off  from  the  centre  of  the  classical  revival.  Our 
language  wai  composed  of  mat  l«,  and  owed  its  vigour  to  a  ' 

rather  than  to  a  Latin  ancestry.  Nor  did  our  climate,  soil,  and  history 
recall    those  ■  noriea  which   proved  the   ruin   of  more  Mil 

ait.  Their  remains  of  ancient  temples,  their  soft  di.il.vi,  in  tone  and 
us  allied  to  that  of  Home,  their  names  suggesting  a  dttCBBl  from 
D  I'  re&thcrs,  made  Spaniards  and  Italians  copy  the  uutiuue.  lint 
the  force  and  vigour  of  the.  English  intellect.  Wfrt  native.  All  the 
materials  which  our  poets  borrowed  pm-ed  through  the  furnace  of  their 
own  imagination,  and  received  the  mould  of  their  invention.  I 
cm  they  be  accused  of  plagiarism,  though  they  made  free  dm  of  all  that 

Pliad  been  written  in  verse  and  prose  l><  I  ir  duy.      From  the  1. 

sance  the;.  •  eln:    ieal  afTeCtetiOB,  bat  ill  top  Ooleuriflg,  itB 

Terence  lo  rule  and  precedent,  ita  boundless  hope,  the  pomp  and  pride 
»ancl  |  i  its  glowing  youth.     Italy  supplied  them  with  tides  of  love 

nnd  dreams  of  beauty,  and  the  ■  :  Venice  and  Amain"  and  Verona. 

In  Spain  they  found  dark  traditions  of  murders,  and  treasons,  and  vengeance, 
of  ecclesiastical  oppression  and  ancestral  crime     The"  classics  hm 
■  deeds  and  lives  of  citizens  and  wairioiff,  and  filled 
their   fancy  with  old  mythic  fables.     From   the  aniiale  of  the  Motlb  nnd 
their  own    land    they  drew   such   legends  a*   become    the   plays  of    ' 
card  the  Second,  and  Humid.     Nor  did  these  Rlbji  Cta,  [a  tin  ir  inccn- 
ua  variety,  confuse  the  minds  which  they  euricLed.     Our 
iaspitrd    with    vital    energy    each    character  of  myth    or   history.      Of 
anachronisms  nnd  of  credulity  we  may  fiud  good  stoic  upon  their  pages. 

rbad  nol  yet  begun  its  reign.  Legend  hud  not  l>ecn  eapnattcd 
iict.  They  felt  the  reality  of  Ufa  exceedingly,  and  grasped  all  I'oi  mi 
igh  which  they  could  express  their  knowledge  of  themselves  and  of 
the  world.  The  llmtastic  circumstances  through  which  they  i 
ii  i  ii  ami  women  move  only  served  to  enhance  the  pleasure  they  derived 
from  their  creative  faculty. 

But  it  must  not  be  thought  that  OBI  dramatists  wholly  neglected  the 
Incidents  of  English  life  for  thi  •  theme*.    Not  only  did  the 

humours    nnd   fashions    of   the    day    supply    Marston,    Wfibatei*]    i 

IM^niuger,  and   Decker  with  the  materials  of  their  comedies,  but  also 
higher  sphere  of  tragedy  they  founded  some  of  lh<  i'hvys 

incidents.      None   of  thOM  lUrpsJsM   Hey wooda    H" 
■    Kit*   KindntU.      In   this   tragedy   a  wile   proves  unfaithful    t 
husband,   who  punishes  her  by   •eeloston   GCOIB  his  pic-cncc.     Ite   f 
depends  upon  the  simple  rianntivo  of  his  sorrow  and  forbearance,  and  of 
her  y  and  death.     The  Uvea  of  English  heroes,  dear  to 


no 
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tli*  people — «ri»  captains  and  buccaneer*,  like  the  Spencer*  ami  StnMi 
of  the  AVe.«t— rupplied  the  playwright*  villi  i  sua*  of  another 

kind.     Frequently  the-)-  represented  event*  of  irni  -al  interest 

>  the  sfage.     Oni  IrnVa  nf }' 

the  authorship  of  which  remains  unknown.  ;raman»4 

Mootmi  «f  a  inur-ii  Keotwltft  So  again  wt  ham 

nf«  piny,  now  lost,  ivr!  Ford   ami  \  oa  J  toff 

Mcr  of  a  .Sot  upot  a  VOihtf.     In  those  days  a  >•■ 
Into  tin'  (bra  «•!'  a  Stoma  u  in  ours  it  i  thai  of  a  novel  :  and1 

in  i In-  pH  enjoyed  the  ghastly  details  of  a  murder  whit 
I  wore  gusto  than  our  servant*  <lo  when  reading  tlio  Sunday  peptnv 

llvton  anil  Row!  t   wild  and   gloomy 

revealing  to  a  later  age  till  ni   loathing  with   which 

media?ral  fancy  con  torn  pi  at  od   thia  commerce  with  the  other  world,  tk* 
foul  tl  r  suggested,  and  the  brulnl  superstition  I  red. 

Yet  in  whatever  scenes  l!  ire  find  lb* 

Rami'  '•■   and    the   MUM   vehement   passions.      In  tarfr 

tl.  -1 : 1 1. -n  r  i  •  ti  of  character  there  i*  no  s  of  execution  i  plrei 

we  trace  no  lack  of  incident*,  and  no  languor  of  dore  T&rirart 

■offered  rather  from  rapidity,  excess  of  rigour,  and  extravagant  invention. 
To  1  <>thr  audacious  idea 

in   grandiloquent  language,  to  Ifl  !  render  aspects  ci*  passion,  to 

qraii  lean  the  3all«  M     j  prehension  by  strong  contrast*  and  "  sensational " 
•  the  nini  which  nuthora  and  actors  puraacd  in  i  <  llene) 

their  design*  appear  often  almost  pacrile  in  their  idni]  Hie  device* 

by  which  rs,  like  tint  of  Othello,  are  entrapped  aeen  teni 

too  palpable.    Not  can  we  admire  the  abrupt  trairitionsfrotngoodtoW, 
and  from  vice  to  virtue,  which  they  frequently  cxl  in  tut,  ll<- • 

be  remembered,  as  aomc  justification  of  their  art,  that,  passion  wat  fcr 

■    n  fit ■iuri:i,    and    that   conveniens  were  a  ,-icnt,   in  Acs? 

'Inn   liny  an  in  'ins;   and   almi  t  1 1 .  i  elides  of  the  staH 

i.il  them  to  condense  the  work  of  yean  into  n  few  abort  scenes,  aid 

for  tragic  effect  to  omit  tl  on  which  we  always  f*A 

la  life.     P"  Itafront,  in  t  comedy  of  Docker,  is  shown  to  n*  at  first  asabsrJ 

beaotifUl  hud  vi  at  love  alters  her  whole  life,  nnd  she  beets*** 

u  modest  and  patient  lady.  Ilipolyto,  who  wrought  this  change  bhnteK 
in  course  of  time  turns  round  and  tempts  the  very  woman  whom  kii 
earlier  entreaties  b  Under  both  aspects  bV* 

character*  are  drawn  with  adm  I;  they  maintain  their  indiviJtnsrj 

without  the  lead  apparent  violence  of  troth,    Nothing  nnuaona 

the  plays  of  Malinger  and   Fletcher  than   fur  nry  lo  b* 

softened  by  the  beauty  of  their  intended  vo  to  take  the  post 

Offal  ige  or  brutal  cnieltj .  I  be  inoet  tender  strains  <** 

chivalrous  affection  to  flow  from  h   before  had  nl*A 

threats,  and  corses.     On  the  oihei  y  ebow  us  hoi  .«rn 

in  their  base  desjg)  n  innocence  and  beauty  ittxs  k*d 
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HO  power  lo   rli.uni.      Such  uro,  tin:  Tiir-jinn   of  BeyWOOd,  and    i 

.  who  murders  so  old  m  in 

to  the  anguish  <>i  berpl  a  sum* 

which  she  hurls  upon  bim  when  I  is  done.     The  Fbuninea 

and  Bo-sola  of  v,  ■  i         m<  i  mol  u  • 

of  ill-  ■  artietfl  !■. iffaed  in  Brtt  '■: 

»!ars  i  I"  i  :•  and  boh] 

dred  lives  ol  crime,  And  treachery,  and  nlf-indnlgGDOe,  hi 
n  few  ymn;  mid  ihi  a,  in  ill  repute  tad  rail  of  money,  place  theaedvea 
!  of  princea  to  subserve  their  pleasures  and   accomplish 
ige.     In  such  men  there  is  bo  f.iith,  no  hope,  and  no  reninrw?. 
•  sat  fur  their"  portraite,     Tiny  oro  hoi 
baJne  of  crime  ;   Owir  own  ill-deeds  binding  them  to  the  had  masters 
whom  flie*  lerTe,  and  iheii  bhmt  eonadencsB  allowing  them  to  esect 

The  whole  action  of  B  diea 

.'  s  round  eharac  .  and  theh  incidents 

ill  of  bloodshed.    Beaura  Flel  her  have  bwiti   brought 

»  of  death  by  poison  on  the  stage.     Webster  exhibits  a  prince  dying 
i  :  04  of  a  ]« iioned  helmet,  and  a  duchess  strangled  in  her  chain! 
Ford  adds  the  horrors  of  incestuous  passion  to  the  death-scene  of  a  r 
•lain  by  a  brother's  hand.     In   Uaaslnger"a  Virgin   Mnrii/r  we  beheld  a 
I  and  driven  to  the  stale.     Mar-:  an 

innocent  boy  who  totes  bim  dearly,  in  order  to  ftooempSah  hhl  ref  ; 

in  m  play  witliout  nn  author,  places  on   his  victim's  head   a 
crown  of  rod-hot  steel.     But  none  of  these  horrors  nre  eriuul  to  the. 
Atidroni'H  • ,  in  Which  We    Snd   parricide*,  and   mothers  Who  d- 
nn's  flesh,  iil  whose  hands  and  tongue  hare   been 

off.     It  is  to  dwell  farther  i  a  these  demils.    The  crudity  of 

pa**iun  in  that  age,  whetbi  P  exhibited  in  brntal  and  unbridled  rMt,  or  in 
hate,  cruelty,  and  murder,  was  something  which  wo  cannot  Otti 
Its  aspect  would  be  too  revolting  did  not  these  old  dramatists  in' 
tragedies  with  iiinr.il    dignity,  an  1  I  I  physical  abominations  > 

described  by  poetry  the  most  pathetic,  Rnd   DJ  s-iblime  representations  of 
. 

In-  ■  became  &  powi  romeni  of  moving  pity 

and  inspiring  dread.    Then;  is  nothing  more  solemn  than  the  QonackfQS- 

of  ■  reason  which  the  Docheea  of  MalG  displays  after  she  baa 

1  in  prison  among  lunatics  and  murderer*,     ll.r  persecutors 

hre  her  into  madnoss.     Sho  argues  with  lier.-rlt'  whether  she  be 
■  not. 

0  that  it  ww  ijossible 
To  li"M  •  •'"-  il'«'l  ! 

I  am  wre 

1  d>  !.now  here.     I'll  toll  pm  >  mirnrlr  : 
I  am  not  iiiml  fet  le  an   cause  of  sorrow, 

a  heavens  o'er  my  hwd  sxw  mmln  Of  BMttBI  bra*, 
The  earth  of  Naming  sulj.lmr:  yet  1  SB   Bel  mad. 
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I  am  acquainted  with  Bad  misery 
As  tbo  tunned  galley-slave  is  with  his  oar : 
Necessity  makes  me  suffer  constantly, 
And  custom  mokes  it  cosy. 

Extravagant  passion,  the  love  of  lore,  or  the  hate  of  hate,  makes  ma 
tremble  on  the  verge  of  insanity.  This  state  of  exaltation,  in  which  tie 
whole  nature  quivers  beneath  the  shock  of  one  overpowering  desire,  was 
admirably  rendered  by  the  dramatists.  Ferdinand,  in  Webster,  kills  his 
sister  from  excess  of  jealousy  and  avarice.  But  when  he  sees  her  corpse, 
his  fancy,  set  on  flame  already  by  the  fury  of  his  hate,  becomes  a  kind  of 
hell,  which  plagues  him  always  with  the  memory  of  her  calm,  pale  face, 
fixed  eyes,  and  tender  age.  The  milder  and  more  pathetic  forms  of 
madness,  which  result  from  loss,  ill-treatment,  slighted  love,  or  an  over- 
burdened brain,  are  handled  no  less  skilfully.  We  all  know  how  Shakspeare 
hns  described  the  distraction  of  Ophelia,  the  diseased  intellect  of  Hamlet, 
and  the  gradual  approaches  of  insanity  in  Lear.  The  settled  melancholj 
of  poor  Pcnthea  in  Ford's  Broken  Heart  is  not  less  touching  than  the 
sorrows  of  Ophelia.  Nor  can  we  refrain  our  sympathy  from  the  Jailor's 
Daughter  in  The  Tko  Noble  Kinsmen  whom  love  has  crazed,  and  who  goes 
wandering  by  the  river-shore  seeking  Palamon  and  calling  on  his  name. 
From  the  desci iption  of  a  madhouse  which  we  find  in  Decker,  it  is  dear 
that  the  Elizabethan  playwrights  had  the  Bight  of  the  insane  constantly 
before  their  eyes.  In  those  days,  when  passions  were  so  violent  and  what 
medical  skill  as  yet  was  immature,  madness  must  have  been  more  common 
and  more  terrible  than  it  is  now. 

Their  keen  sense  of  existence  made  the  men  of  that  age  look  with  dread 
upon  the  unfamiliar  grave,  which  they  invested  with  terrors  of  the  most 
various  and  vivid  kind.  The  other  world  had  for  them  intense  reality. 
They  described  it  sometimes  as  a  place  of  solitude,  of  endless  parting, — 

With  all  we  can  call  ours,  with  all  our  sweetness, 

With  youth,  strength,  pleasure,  people,  time,  nay  reason  1 

For  in  the  silent  grave  no  conversation, 

No  joyful  tread  of  friends,  no  voice  of  lovers, 

No  careful  father's  counsel  j  nothing's  heard, 

Nor  nothing  is,  hut  all  oblivion, 

Dust,  and  an  endless  darkness. 

At  other  times  they  imagined  it  to  be  peopled  with  horrid  shapes  aud 
fiends  that  plagued  the  wicked.  "  'Tis  full  of  fearful  shadows,"  says  the 
king  in  Thierry  and  Theodoret.  And  Claudio,  dreaming  of  the  grave, 
exclaims : — 

Ah  1  but  to  die  and  go  we  know  not  whither ' 

To  lie  in  cold  obstruction  and  to  rot ! 

This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 

A  kneaded  clod,  and  the  delighted  spirit 

To  batho  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 

In  thrilling  regions  of  thick  ribbed  ice : 

To  be  imprisoned  in  the  viewless  winds, 
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Or  blown  with  restless  violence  about 
The  pendent  world,  or  to  be  worse  than  worst 
Of  those  whose  lawless  and  uncertain  thoughts 
Imagined  howling  !    Tis  too  horrible. 
The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  life 
That  age,  ache,  penury,  or  imprisonment 
Can  lay  on  nature  is  a  Paradise 
To  what  wo  fear  of  death. 

In  this  description  the  physical  torments  of  a  material  liell  are  conceived 
with  terrible  reality.  Marlowe  dwells  upon  the  moral  anguish  of  the 
damned,  and  Mephistophelcs,  when  asked  by  Faustus  where  hell  is,  replies : 

Why,  this  is  hell,  nor  am  I  ont  of  it : 
Think'st  thou  that  I,  who  saw  the  face  of  God, 
And  tasted  the  eternal  joys  of  heaven, 
Am"  not  tormented  with  ten  thousand  hells 
In  being  deprived  of  everlasting  life  ? 

Nor  did  the  path  of  death  appear  less  awful  than  the  realm  it  led  to. 
Webster  represents  a  murderer  dying  among  his  enemies.     He  cries : — 

Oh,  the  way's  dark,  and  horrid !  I  cannot  see; 

Shall  I  have  no  company  ? 
They  answer : — 

Yes,  thy  sins 
Do  run  beforo  thee,  to  fetch  fire  from  hell 
To  light  thee  thither. 

"With  the  same  terrible  energy  Vittoria  Corombona  exclaims  : — 

My  soul,  like  to  a  ship  in  a  black  storm, 
Is  driven,  I  know  not  whither. 

Yet,  though  death  6ecmed  so  terrible,  their  dauntless  courage  and  strong 
nerves  enabled  these  fierce  heroes  to  defy  the  grave  and  glory  in  destruction. 

We  cease  to  grieve,  cease  to  bo  fortune's  slaves, 
Yea,  cease  to  die  by  dying. 

So  they  speak  when  the  game  of  life  has  been  played  out ;  and  then,  like 

travellers— 

Go  to  discover  countries  yet  unknown. 

In  the  midst  of  the  energy  and  splendour  of  those  times  men  felt  the 
futility  and  wretchedness  of  life.  Its  very  vigour  made  them  realize  the 
transient  character  of  their  existence.    Ask  what  is  life  ?     They  answer — 

A  tale  told  by  an  idiot, 

Full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing.  i 

Ask  what  are  men  ? 

We  ore  merely  the  stars*  tennis  balls, 
Struck  and  banded  which  way  please  them. 

To  bo  man 
Is  but  to  bo  the  exercise  of  cares 
In  several  shapes,  as  miseries  do  grow, 
They  alter  as  men's  forms ;  but  none  know  how. 
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So  strong  was  tho  desp  upon  them  in  this  rouili  ml 

'-time  of  tho  world  I,— 

Oui  m»n  ly  do  menus  creep  >                    elf 

And  Inn  ::'  grief  behind  I 

:'.i(!  grave,  and  spend  «-itl  hour*  in  wormy  conitniptatke, 

seems  to  bring  them  some  relief  amid  tho  anguish  of  I 

In  Cyril  Touroeur's  ltevtntjer't  Tn%gttl>j,  a  lover  nddressea  the  »i' 
his  dead  lady  thus  :— 


ilk- worm  oxixml  her  yellow  Inuoura 

Pm  dii  .  btmirr 

•  »  • 

'I'iiou  iiu)  it  1ib  duute  cow  I  it  were  flue,  it 
no|  at  mels,  forgetful  feasts. 

Anil  ondesn  t.rothcU. 


These  lines  Juggt-At   the   Il.iMT  .if  Deafb,  with   which  the  msrgii  of 
Qm  ">k  was  illuminated.      This  aching  "two  at 

tin-  .  Ihs  world  was  partly  mediaeval,  and  nartlr  it 

M  Northern  1  our  race    Bu:  lriw 

cholg  appeared   in  of  our  dra  *  werefe 

Into  to  profit  by  it.     In  this  bo<  morbid  t\ir-  « 

involved  rtfleotion  which  hi  ■  of  the  wili* 

ages,  which  passed  like  a  phuntnm  aeroat  the  stage  of 
and  which  in  men  like  Sit  Thomas  Browne  and  Johnsco  •«• 

at  oil  periods  of  our  literature.  Burton,  and  the  author  of  JttUgio  JJnte, 
both   olaimad  the  meditative  planet  S-  liiu  star  of  their  art 

Albert  Diner's  picture  of  "Melancholia"  might  stand  for  a  permit  of 
theit  genius.     She  is  I.  1    k!  u»  a  hohuu  iu  the  prime  ol 

with   Li-.  the  door  1  uitli  gnaa 

leav  WQTi   to  signify  In  r   v.niili   ;nnl   love  of  nature.     Upon  htf 

shoulders  are  wings,  strong  to  carry  her  beyond  the  bounds  of  sp*. 
A  Cupid  sits  at  her  right  hand,  showing  that  Love  himself  fa  in  tkt 
tn in  '  t    1  riona  lady.      A   hound  lied  at   her  feet,  while  KSHcral 

on  the  grotto  bu  of  all  tho  BTta  :iees,  cubs  nd 

■ffi  Bad  levers,  arithmetical    table*,  the   ln'ur-ghws,  and  the  bell,  tee 
0   "p     I,  Bfid  the  crucible.     Ncne  of  these  she  heeds,  but  looks  its 
forward,  resting  chin  on   hand.      From  her  girdle    fclU  a  bag  of  oosu 
Snob,  is   tin-  portrait  of  Teutonic  Melancholy,  whoso  universal  strongs 
and  insight,  love  ol"  solitude,  <  r  of  thought,   intensity  of  raws, 

and  contempt  for  wealth,   hope  mixed  with  fear,  and   (kith  obscured  bi 
doubt,  our   dramatists  possessed  iu  no   small  incus- 
dainej  tweet  u  lovely  Melancholy, "  are  the  words  with  which  Bosttssosl 
concludes  the  ode  iu  which  he  speaks  of— 


1    :■.   1  and  fixed  cjt*, 

A  ai(jli,  that  piercing,  mortifies, 
A  look  that's  fastened  on  the  gr.-i 
A  tongue  cliaintnl  up  without  B  iuiuuI  .' 
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:.::iin   lu:id\  and  |.uil!ilc»»  grovel, 
I'l   ,-.  •    v. :.      . 

ntighl   WaUU  nherc  nil  ilic  f'civvlc 
Ai«  warmly  huiuvd,  mi»u  buls  and  otvlt. 

Nor   did  the    terrible   scenes    cboaen   by   the  ftm    their 

ration  of  human  passion»  fail  to  foster  the  imtimil  IBI  H  of  their 

tetoperament.      So  many  9f  their  CharOOtM*   VM  httDMd  by  tin?  Iv. 
of  fate,  Mi'l  their  own  erimee,  stretched  OOl  upon  the  rack  of  BOfierii 
an  evil  conscience,  maddened  by  agony  or  disappointed  love,  that   1 
not  wonder  to  hear  tliern  complaining  that"  the  world*  a  t«<l:<  n    tbi  ativ," 
or  to  read  such  hopeless  lines  us  thaw  of  Wcl-ier  in  lib  celebrated  dirge-: 
Of  vim i  Mfca  snoh  vain  keeping? 

pttoB,  Bwii  Hob 

Tln'ii   Bfi  ,-i  ■M.-ivml  nni  of  error, 

Tlicir  death   ii   bMBOOl   MOOD   of  terror. 

I5ut  il  Wa     i"  !  i1  ifi'y    brooded  With   this   morbid  horror  on 

•berets  of  the  other  world.     Fletcher  hu  some  charming  passages 
.  the  Last  slumber  of  the  viituous.     Ordelln,  in  the  play  of  Thierry 
owl  1  replies  to  the  gloomy  suggestion:;  of  the  king: — 

TIu'jc  f»ar» 
1  1 1 1. ii  |   '..ii   ■  ■-.•■••  the  liar*  'A  noble  thought 
i'l;.  Impea  of  cloud*  we.  form  In  untiling. 

And  when  he  paints  the  tolitudo  of  death,  again  she  answers: — 

"Tis  of  ill!  I  sweetest: 

Children  liogin  it  to  us,  afruiig  men  seek  it. 
Ami  kin:  • l    On  i  painted  glo 

Fall  likfl  »prot  cvhalstiuns  to  thin  BeD0B. 

..   [q  the  J/ot/  Love^i  Tru<j<i!;i,  wg&i»  ilm.--  about  hit.  pus-ion 
k>i  the  beautiful  prince**  : — 

1  .1  •  rang :  she's  young  and  blcssod, 

Sweet  in  tin-  apriag,  mid  as  his  blossoms  lender ; 
And  I  A  nipping  north  wind,  my  head  bung 
With  bails  and  frosty  idolcs  :  are  t ho  aooU  so  too 
Whoa  wo  i)«|iart  heaeo,  buna,  end  oU,  and  Urn-less? 
Nil,  rare  'n<  ever  youth  bMra  ;  Am  tui  otaUi  » 

Follow  onr  fleidi  no  more  :  and  that  forced  Ofta 
That  ipirit*  haw  no  mxss,  I  believe  not. 

Being   asked    where   pure   love   may  hopo   for  its   accoinpllshiin m 
aim  wcn» : — 

Below,  Siiihnx, 
Uoluw  u*.  in  tlia  other  world,  Hh/atm, 

Wban'i  do  men  dyimr.  no  «k«]i*uiiig.  dm  i 

ra  all  dewrc*  on  lull,  dMerH  iv* 
Then:,  Siplia*.  there,  where  !■•■■  iaf. 

In  the  w  ad  (I  lis  ah  • forte  bis  liulo 

•  w  Heogo,  ut  the  hour  of  deal  |       boj  MJKp,  M  Whither  niuit  we 

go  when  we  are  dead  ?  " 
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Wl-v,  to  SB* 


■*•*  at***,  hoy  !    T.' 


.«.- !  h.n-=-«  t» •.'..•  fen 

Kolnaata 

That  Bra  by  saJeaoB  and  strong  op] 


Cone  thkhex.    T*s  far 


the  gods  faro— good 


■•tor,  contrasting  the  death  of  those  who  die  in  peace  with  dot  < 
tyrants  and  bod  livcm,  makes  a  prince  exclaim : — 

O  the*  soft,  natatsl  death,  tlut  art  )m1  twin 
To  wkM  alaasbcr  t    Xo  roagh  bearded  cosset 
Stare*  oa  thy  aukl  departure ;  the  duB  om  I 
Beats  mt  a-aiast  thy  oatmral ;  lie  hoarse  wolf 
Pmiu  not  thy  etrtkm  ;  pity  winds  thj  corse, 
WhiUt  horror  waits  oo  princes. 

Decker,  too,  in  his  moat  melodious  verso,  lins  aid : — 

Aa  innocent  to  ale  i  what  Is  it  less 

Bat  lo  add  aageU  to  bcarea'a  happiness  f 

1x1  the  bloodshed,  madness,  and  fury  of  their  plots  prevent  that 
dramatists  from  touching  all  the  softest  stops  of  human  nature;  frets 
ahoaiug  us  the  purest  lore,  tl>c  roost  devoted  friendship,  the  cteur* 
faith,  and  the  tendcrest  devotion.  One  quotation  from  old  Decker's  lulf- 
tbrgotten  comedy,  Tht  Honest  WTiort,  will  prove  in  what  rare  word 
could  clothe  simple  and  •  thoughts  v.  bag  religion  boot  lo 

cur  own  heart*: — 

The  best  of  isea 
That  e'er  wore  earth  about  him  mat  a  sufferer  : 
A  soft.  iiiccV.,  latitat,  huiulik,  iraurnil  spj 
The  first  true  gentleman  that  e»cr  breathed. 

"With  (be  same  power  of  delicately  touching  elevated  theme*,  Hcyaotd 
s  a  sanctity  of  pathos  to  the  t:  wbJah  an  injured  husband 

ires  his  <1;  :  — 

A  i  freely  from  the-  low  dci>tlu  vt  my  son! 

As  my  Hciitemer  hath  ftigiiea  his  death, 

I  pardon  thee. 

Even  aa  I  bore  for  pardon  at  that  day 

When  the  grett  Jndgo  of  lienvco  in  scarlet  tits. 

So  be  thou  panloacd. 

To  understand  bow  thoroughly  they  knew  the  heart  and  could 

I ■«,  we  need  only  read  their  piny*  at  random.     It  would  I 
impossible  to  quote  from  the  multitude  of  their  sweet  and  noble-  seenrs, 
or  mc  might  ranUBoa  up  Fletcher's  Aspasia,  forlorn  among  btx  inside 
Hey  wood's  I'rnnkford,    pleading   with  his  wife  ;    th»  Virgin    N 
Mnssmger,  comforted  by  her  angelic  ccrvont ;  Deckers  father  i 
his  so>  r  n  miuk  of  pride  wIkh  be  bears  of  his  unchaste  i 

denth  ;  the  last  discourse  of  Delio  ami  Antonio,  two  friends,  in  WehaWi 
masterpiece;  the  passionate  farewell  which  McWdal  receives  from  btr 
disgnieed  lover  in    Mnrston's  tragedy  of  Autonfo't  Jt<.  mm* 

brother  and  kwIit  awakening  n  .  :i  the  beat  bad  mother: 

Ford's  Penthea,  wasting  nwsy  in  rhnmc,  nrglcct,  nnd  slighted  tore; 
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vocation  to  ■     ■'  KBd  FlfltatMar'a  Ne&k  JBuno;    little 

engo's  dcat'i  tragedy  of  Be-  10  awful  sol  PnOat 

hie  last  moment  ;  or  the  impassioned  oratory  of  Iciliim,  in  the-  play  of 
\ppiut  and  • 

It  the  ovil  of  the  world  wiui  puiiitcd  simply  as  it  U  in  ail  its  strength 
i-  old  dramatist*,  the  beauty  and  : 
ttore  and   I  ike  our  life  won h  !i. 

!ly  portrayed.    The  multiform  existence  w«  enjoy 
his  earth  received  a  true  reflection  in  our  theatre — nor  was  one  a 
its  development  neglected  for  another.     Tho«o  art  ism  v> 
-  the  world's  a  stage:"   they  made  their  art  a  microcosm  of  the. 
rae. 
Among  the  ruffians  and  tyiants  whom  wo  !»ve  described  may  be  found 
oast  exajaiaite  coneaptlona  of  unmanly  virtue  and  lovelim**.    it  has 
been  remarked  th«t  the  very  names  of  Pktoher'a  Indiea  have  a  charm — 
spasia,  Ordella,  Amor*':  .,  Euphrasia,  Edith,  Oriaaa ;  and 

ir  character*  answer  to  T  are  sweet,  and  true,  and 

.lag  in  tbt  undemesa;  enduring 

1  things,  and  believing  all  things;  patient,  meek,  strong,  innocent,  unto 
end.  His  Bonduca  is  of  another  tjrpe  -an  Amazon,  a  queen,  and 
arc;  clan  in  tfai  t  BoBKb     Such  women  the 

old    playwright*  loved,  (rone  tu   Italy,  and 

atuil  imong  the  noble  ladies  of  Venice.     The-  insolence  and  intd- 

tai  vigour  of  Vittoria  Corombona,  when  »hc  stands  up  to  defy  her 
i.J  confound  them  with  her  beauty.  am  among  the  most  masterly 
U.      Man-ton's  Sophoniaba,  the   Roman  bride,  who 
tueeta   <l  a   dauntless   i  Masaingcra   Uomitia,  the 

ran,  who  woos  an  actor  to  her  love  in  words  that  savour  of  habitual 
command;  Fotd'l  Annabel^  i  her  passion,  but  mbliau  in  ha 

endurance  of  disgrace  and  death :  Bfarstoa'a  Imatiato  Countem  ;  the 
en  mother,  in  Lust's  Dominion ;  ami  Declc<  rt  Hellafront,  arc  all  of  the 
•mine  stamp,  Ktrong  for  good  or  evil,  and  of  indomitable  will. 
the  same  poets  could  delineate  the  softer  forms  of  female  character  is 
prorcd  by  Mellida,  by  Dorothea,  and  by  tabid,  in  whom  the  tenderness 
of  woman  mingle*  with  beroie  OOlUOUKrj  and  ttNOgth  in  suffering.  Wo 
inch  characters  could  have  been  adequately  represented  on 
the  stage,  for  during  the  reignnot  th  and  James  no  women  acted. 

Boys  were  trained  to  take  their  pern :  and  it  often  happened  that  the 
outli  who  appeared  at*  Ducheas  of  Malfi,  or  Lady  Macbeth,  shaved  bia 
ird  bete  18  coronet  and  curia  upon  his  head.     It  is  impoa- 

that  young  BU  til  up  amid  the  conunoa  scene*  of  thean 

lave  understood  and  faithfully  interpreted  these  high  conceptions 
teor*  character.   Perhaps  for  than  to  impersonate  Desdemona  and 
rttill  more  <i  Dealt 
oittcouenoQ  of  this  ctistom  great  coarseness  in   the  treatment  of 
dram  acta   was   allowed.  nla   which   it    is   to  be 

Q5. 
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hoped  no  woman  would  littve  dared  to  play.    And  rouea  of  the  obtomkr 

.    dVtilf*  tliti    Qj  time  inny    be   attributed  to  tab 

Yet  it  it  certain  tint  theao  young  artiata  acquired  rrioeUaTabli 

riill  in  delineating  6T«n  lh«  "'ut  ahade.  It  waa  the  rata 

for  |«  i  •  i  ii«    to    ukc  hoy*  a>   apprentirea.     Alleyn  and 

Iliirtage  tlnu  adue  v  the  kialrioida  art,  hj  fire*  tenoning 

parts,  and  by  gradually  advancing  then  to  nun 

important  poals.     Some  of  the  malo  cbaraoam  asaigned  to  thorn  raqmnd 

»  delicate  |>«rorpliao  of  tho  Mtbtkst  aenlimtat*.     Tbc  part  of  Arthur  ■* 

A'in.j  John  i*  celebrated  fur  iu  paihoa,  and  we  Lave  already  quoted  mmtfft 

from  the  death-ec-  :her'a  Ikngo  to  prore  bow  toachiag  augat 

.    been  that  dialogue  bat*  •  •  bero  of  come  ten  yean  tild 

and  his  »icrn  uncle.     Often,  too,  when  they  appeared  aa  women  on  the 

stage,  they  aaauaitd  a  male  disguise,  and  carriod  on  a  double  part  with 

innuendoes,  bint*,  and  half-betrayal*  of  ilicir  simulated  aex.  The 

Pa*i  attr  and  Ik*  Lvter'a  Melamekoljf,  Viola  in    1'ietiM  Unfit, 

Inwgcn,   and   Jooaon's    SiUat    IVamaa,  are   inatanoaa  of    th-tm  spiasae 

cbaractcua  which  our  ancestors  delighted  to  cunt'-uinl  bb!  an  oil 

doul  v«   made,"  aaya  Chariea  Lamb,  "  to  act  a  be? 

■   woman   playing  a  man:    we  cannot  disentangle    tho   pcrpltaiif 

%vitln.u'.  miuc  vi-  !. nee  to  tbv  iinagiuati' 

eai  the  iuUtieiico  of  tins*  romantic  metamorphose*  ep<B 
tho  fancy  of  lad  tea  at  tjh  i  hi-,  Unit  mine  dtatrewwd  daniaula  ataia  to  lux 
entertained  the  notion  i  lotwrtj  actually  na  pagan,  lathi 

wai*.     XI  i    (ieorge  Howe  reaoWed  to  nocompani  iU 

poet  Dojui.    in  In.-,  travels  under  this  dinsouc.     lie  diaauaded  bat  km 
the  attempt  in  <rvm  feeling  and  propri  ty  : — 

DUaecabk  o«t«i»ir,  not  a  boy,  r<*  oSnoj^ 
]   IxkIt'i  lubil,  nar  »iu4 ;  U  sot  •trass* 
.Ml  trill  if/  in  thy  {ana 

A   hi  milium,  woman  I 

After  picturing  tin  -iie  might  run  upon  tbc  teas  and  in  forejp 

adds; — 

ia*t 
England  u  only  a  irortfry  caller; 

.  ri.ii n hi,  i.il  from  ihenea 
'  I  r  grratcsc  lOnir  call  thee  to  hi*  preesn 
Wbi-n  I  ntn  pau%  iliram  nwi  wiim  happtaeJB  t 
{for  let  tliy  look*  oar  loDs-hid  k»vc  c  .n!«*a 

From  Walton  a  Lhw,  we  J«irn  that  tliia  lot*,  no  powerful  on  1*  a* 
aa  to  di/  in  un*>x  herself,  ao  pure  and  noble  and  rwpnrtM 

on   tbo  poet'a  as  to  induce  him    to   refuw  this  eacrifiee,  pruted  nw*» 
tntfrrtumtFi 
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Hrs-rr.-r.  and  hawking  wore,  as  every  one  knows,  tho  great  «port«  of  our 
ithers.  Angling  ra  hut  little  understood  before  the  tini"  of  Walton 
ami  Cotton,  and  not  thoroughly  even  by  those  great  maulers  themselves. 
In  tho  tAAeti  timo,  the  how  and  arrow,  being  icaw-lr  adapted  for  fowling, 
were  tisod  almost  exclusively  n?ninirt  large  game,  such  ns  deer  ;  the  i 
bow  wfl«  Dtrbapa  not  i  vi-ry  ttuorVtit  "weapon  :    and  Aeotillg 

i  --piece  mar  be  said   to  be  of  recent  invention.      It  in 
trttt  thai,  a  couple  of  hundred  years  ago,  men  (the  sportsmen  <>f  I 
days)  might  hare  been  swn,  armtd   with   ■   HtatoUook,  or  some  such 
wonderful  eoBtrrraBee,  cnrathi  rdi  a  core*  of  bastdta  >  idges, 

witli  < if  shooting  them  on  the  grr> 

Berners,  who  wrote  upon  t.ilr.mry  in  tho  nrl  bs  fifteenth  century, 

invented  a  fly-rod  of  inch  <■:;■<■  ■  '■  sulmon- 

k ■"■  dayi  would  be  unwilling  to  wield  it.     Rut   tl»i«  was  sorry 

work,  and  we  can  well  understand  that,  of  itself,  ir  vn  rery  thr  from 

satisfying  a  sport-loving  people.      They  still   held   by   tho   old   sport*. 

Hunting  and   hawking    were    in    their    glory   when    what    we    now    cull 

"•booting"  and  "linhing"  were  scarcely  under.stt.od  at  :dl.     TVcr  were 

in  aboitdane^,  and  no  was  other  game,  especially  if  w«  consider  tin-  f.;w 

•  d  to  kill  it.      In  tliO'c  da  ■},  not  in  these,  the  most 

;kc  way  was   in*  most  profitable,  ts  quarry  could  bo 

takrn  with  dogs  and  hawks  than  in  any  less  legitit.- 

i»mr. 

limiting  we  retain,  as  our  grent  and  national  sport,  though 
Starter*,  rather  than  choice,  linre  led  to  our  exebrnging  tho  stag  fur  the 
fox.     But  falconry,  Uw  great  sport  of  el  t  of 

these  Wands,  luu  Iwffl  permitted  »o  nearly  to  die  out  that  bnl 
ar«  aware  Of*  it*  existence  amongst  ns.      That  it  dots  ttlll   h\<\  hn. 

ultra  cl-nd, — to  what  extent  and  in  what  manner  it  is  carried 
oat, — it  is  the  pVport  oflirfs  |  bow. 

The  oansn  of  the  decrease,  and  almost  the  loss,  of  this  rporl    art 
obvi-  ii.     Amongst  the  efciof  ate,  the  present  enclosed  state  of  the 

ion — or  what  is  almost  perfection — ol  modern 
ami  of  tho  marksman's  "kill,  ml  (fat  •>■  firs  Add  to 

tin1  trouble  and  expense  attendant  njion  keeping  h 
Inks  liave  at  no  time  absolutely  been  broken  whi    i  land, 

unite  falconry  »n  trie  time  of  Kth.-lrwrt  to  falconry  of  thr  present  day. 
Lord  Orfcnl  and  Colonel  Thornton  took  them  np  and  strengthened  them 
at  the  end  of  the  Ia*t,  and  the  h-p  inning  of  the  prw  f,     Later 

80— « 
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■till,  the  Lro  Cob  ta  IloOad  asved 

tioon  iu  English  iiwLoi  broegbt  tier  fUcms  to  this  country,  ard 
flew  them  here.  The  Bun,  first- rale  Scotch  falconers,  aad  John  FeJk,  if 
Norfolk,  helped  the  course  by  training  and  veiling  hawk* ;  sad  •  wk 
entitled  Falcomry  ••  lAe  iMtum  /ato,  published  in  1855,  together  with 
mom  chapters  which  appeared  rather  bier  ia  one  of  the  leadiog  sportng 
Dtnr*paper>  (aad  were  afterward*  eeHeeted  ia  a  volmr**),  aerred  to  crest* 
or  encourage  a  lot  e  for  falconry. 

It  was  mid  that  the  present  Doha  of  St  Albans,  the  Grand  Falconer, 
would  take  to  the  sport  co*  amtm,  aad  act  aa  a  mere  form ;  but  this  is 
vtry  far  indeed  from  being  the  case.  The  Maharajah  Dhukep  Singh  n 
perhaps  the  moat  oouaiderable  falconer  of  the  preaent  da/  ;  and  last  towco 
but  oae  ho  killed  119  grouse  with  hia young  hawks;  but  be  has  lately 
juren  up  the  greater  part  of  his  hawking  establishment.  In  Ireland  there 
aro  some  good  falcons,  flown  occasionally  at  herons,  and  frequently,  and 
with  great  aucceaa,  at  other  quarry  ;  many  officers  in  the  army  are 
falconers  ;  and,  in  the  wilds  of  Cheshire,  there  lives  a  poor  gentleman  who 
has  flown  hawks  fur  fifteen  years,  and  contrives,  through  the  courtesy  of 
bis  friends,  to  make  a  bag  on  the  moors  with  his  fnxnou-i  grouse -hawk 
u  The  Princess,"  and  ono  or  two  others. 

Thorn  who  hare  been  accustomed  to  regard  falconry  aa  entirely  a 

fUng  uf  tbu  past,  and  thvs  seer  a  of  hawk- training  as  utterly  lost  as  that 

of  Stonehenge  or  the  Pyramids,  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  there  are,  at 

Qm  prflMat  *>""'.  hsnrkl  i"  England  of  such  proved  excellence,  that  it  is 

nible  to  conceive  even  princes  ia  the  olden  time,  notwithstanding  the 

.1  rous  prices  they  are  said  to  have  paid  for  some  falcons,  ererfos- 

Kssing  better.     When  a  pcrcgrino  falcon  will  "  wait  on,"  aa  it  is  called,  at 

tin-  bright  uf  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  rind  fifty  yards  abovo  her  master, 

aa  lie  Ihuu  the  moon*  for  her,  and,  when  the  birds  rise,  chase  them  will 

llfanOit  tl'C  speed  of  mi  nrniw  ;  when  she  is  sure  to  kill,  unless  the  grouse 

escapes  in  cover;  whan  she  will  nut  attempt  to  "carry"  her  game,  even 

U  Id  a  dog  run  by  her,  and  when  she  is  ready  to  fly  two  or  three  tune* 

no  morning;  it  can  easily  be  imagined,  even   by  those  who  know 

baa  reached  excellence. 

..,  to  In  ■  on  hi  iwking.     I  f  a  cast  q{  falcons,  unhooded  at  a  quarter 

of  n  niilu  from  a  passing  heron  (especially  a  "  light"  heron,  1.  e.  a  heros 

going  to   feed,  and  therefore  not  weighted),  capture  him  in  a  wind,  and 

I  two-mi!  :  i<  difficult  to  suppose,  caUrU  jxxrilnu,  that  any 

hnwks  could  possibly  In'  superior  to  them.     And,  as  such  hawks  as  ■« 

ifr    iiImJ  exist,  tin-  inevitablfl  cuucluaiou  is,  that  where  falconry  i* 

ii'iilly  nadonlood    1'   Is  anderetood  as  well  as  it  ever  was;  or,  in  oiler 

,  1  hut   modem  falconry,  as  fur  as  the  perfection  of  individual  hanks 

1  km  tni.l,  ix  eipiul  I" 

'•there,  excellent   falconers  as  they  were,  chose  to  man  a 
of  their  craft  ;  and  when  they  did  publish  a  book  00 
a  directions 
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of  those  exclusive  tunic  In  examining  these  hook*,  ouc  is  sometimes 
almost  tempted  to  doubt  whet  In  r  Qu  Wlalen  really  o  florid  the  whole,  of 
tlxir  content-*  in  a  spirit  of  good  faith;  at  any  rate,  Mime  of  the  advice  is 
very  startling  to  modem  caw;  and  no  sane  DQU  of  t Eie  present  day  iraoU 
dream  of  following  it.  Perhaps  tha  reader  would  like  an  extract.  Her*, 
then,  ia  a  recipe  for  a  sick  hawk,  extracted  from  The  Gtrteiemane  M* 
turn,  published  1677.  "Take  germander,  pelamountain,  basil,  grummel- 
•ecd,  and  broom-flowers,  of  cncli  half  an  ounce ;  hyssop,  sassafras,  poly- 
podium,  and  borne- mints,  of  each  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  and  the  like  of 
nutmegs  ;  cubebs,  borage,  mummy,  inugwort,  sage,  and  the  four  kinds  of 
mirobolans,  of  each  half  on  ounce  ;  of  aloes  soccotrine  the  fifth  part  of 
I  ice,  and  of  saffron  one  whole  ounce.  To  bo  put  into  a  hen's  gut, 
tied  at  both  ends."  What  was  supposed  to  be  the  effect  of  this  inar- 
Tclloua  mixture,  it  is  somewhat  hard  to  divine ;  but  our  modern  pharma- 
copoeia would  be  content  with  a  littlo  rhubarb,  and  a  fow  peppercorns. 
With  regard  to  food,  wo  are  told,  in  the  HIM  w<rk,  that  auk**  fifjfc  ia 
falcons  that  arc  "  melnncholick  ;*'  and  that  ■  pbkgBUUkk  " 
birds'  are  to  be  treated  in  n  different  way,— possibly  fed  on  pulli-i*.  Were 
tlii*  joipiT  ns  n  notice  of  ancient,  instead  of  modern    falconry, 

we  might  multiply  instances  to  show  the  extreme  faddiness  of  the.  old 
falconers. 

Simply  to  tame  a  hawk  is  excessively  easy.     To  train  it,  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  is  not  at  all  difficult.    Hut  it  requires  an  old  and  practiced  I 
to  produce  a  bird  of  first-rate  excellence. 

The  modern  routine  of  training  the  peregrin*  falcon  is  shortly  as 
follow*: — Young  birds  are  procured,  generally  from  Scotland,  either  just 
before  they  can  fly,  or  just  after.  Tiny  arc  placed  in  some  straw,  on  a 
platform,  in  nn  outhouse,  which  ought  to  open  to  the  south-east.  Tiny 
are  Airmailed  each  with  a  large  bell  (the-  sire  of  a  very  stnnll  wtbmj 
the  leg;  and  each  with  a  couple  of  jessics  (short  straps  of  leather)  for 
both  logs.  If  they  aro  Qfiabla  t<>  fly,  the  door  of  the  coach. house  (or 
whatever  tin-  ratbooM  may  be)  should  be  left;  open;  but  if  they  Lav* 
tolerable  use  of  their  wings,  it  will  be  necessary  to  close  it  for  the  first 
few  days.  They  are  fed  twice  a  day  with  beefsteak — changed,  occa- 
sionally, fur  rabbit,  rook,  or  pigeon  ;  and,  if  the  birds  are  very  young,  tbi 
food  roust  be  cut  up  small ;  but  it  is  improper  to  take  ill  in  from  Urn  nest 
until  the  feathers  hnve  shown  themselves  thoroughly  thnxr  h 
down.  A  lure  is  then  used.  This  instrument  need  bo  nothing  more  than 
a  forked  and  somewhat  heavy  piece  of  wood  (sometimes  covered  with 
leather),  to  which  is  fastened  a  strap  and  a  couple  of  pigeons'  wings.  To 
this  meat  is  tied  ;  and  the  young  hawks  are  encouraged  to  fly  down  from 
their  platform,  nt  the  stated  feeding  times,  to  take  their  meals  from  it,  the 
fmteoner  either  loudly  whistling  or  shouting  to  them  the  while.  Presently, 
and  as  they  becomi-  ;i<  <|uafalted  with  tli«  lures,  they  arc  permitted  to  fly 
at  large  for  a  fortnight  or  three  week* ;  and,  if  the  feeding-tiroes  be  kept, 
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tbe  hawks  will  certainly  return  when  they  are  due ;  unless,  indeed,  tkcj 
have  been  injurrd  or  destroyed  when  from  home,  by  acrid  cut  or  malice. 
H)  bg  at  liberty  H  termed  "  Hying  at  hack."  When  the  jeuag  a»»k» 
show  any  disposition  to  prey  fur  themselves  (though  tbe  heavy  bciU  an 
intended  •lightly  to  delay  this),  they  arc  taken  up  from  "  back,"  either 
with  a  small  net,  or  with  the  bawl.  They  are  then  taught  to  wear  lie 
hood,  aad  an  carried  an  lite  tot.  la  a  tew  day*  tin  y  are  auiEcinrtlv  usse 
to  be  trusted  at  large,  and  may  be  Sown  at  young  grouse  or  wigeoat,  tat 
beery  ladla  baring  been  changed  for  the  lightest  procurable.  At  tku 
period  great  pains  are  token  by  the  falconer  m  eat  his  bird  "  carry  ia*. " 

her  game ;  for  it  is  obvious  that,  were  the  bank  to  move  what  k* 
approached  her,  be  would  be  subject  cunsuully  U>  the  greatest  traebU 
aod  disappointment.  The  tale*  told  in  books  about  hawks  bringing  quarry 
t<i  their  master  are  absurd ;  the  falconer  must  go  to  his  hawk.  SuAi  as 
sketch  of  the  training  in  modem  time-  -4  or  young  bird, 

oaught  hawks,  however,  called  •'  Laggards,*'  are  occasionally  used.   Tkest, 

Ugh  excellent  for  herons  and  rooks,  are  not  good  for  gaute-kawkiuf,  a* 
it  is  dillicult  to  Brake  thviu  *'  wait  <■<» "  about  the  falconer,  end  ail  (an** 
must  be  flown  from  the  air,  and  not  fan  the  hood;    i.t.  by  a  hawk  from 
pitch,  and  nut  from  the  fiat  of  her  master,     .Haggard*,  of  coarse,  ait 
never  flown  at  "  hack. "      l  I,  or  male  peregrine,  is  excdWwe 

partridge*  and  pigeons;  but  ike  female  bird  ouiy  can  bare  a  chance  ei'.a 
heron*,  and  is  to  be  preferred  also  for  grouse  and  rook*. 

We  bare  iu  this  country  several  trained  goshawks,  which  ore  Hoes 
at  rabbits;  also  sometimes  at  hares  and   pheasant*.  too,  w 

occasionally  trained :  tint-  present  writer  flew  these  beautiful  little  bird*  at 
larks  lor  years  ;  but  gave  them  up  in  1*07.  and  confined  himself  en: 
to  percgrinea  and  goshawk*.     The  sparruwhawk,  the  wildest  of  ha 
is  sometimes  used  for  email  birds.     The  hobby  is  hardly  to  be  | 

a  Iceland  and  Greenland  falcons  arc  prised,  but  are  rarely  met  u 

These  large  bird*  lire  vailed  gerfaJco:** ;  and,  when  very  nhit<\  aad 
good  in  the  li.M.  fi -u  iu'd  extravagant  price*  in  the  old  times.  Tbey  nuy 
now  sometimes  be  procured  untrained  lor  hi.  or  Ql.  each ;  but  tk* 
peregrine  is  largo  enough  for  the  game  i  »try 

h  ■         i   in  creating  to  know,  iu  something   like  detail,  what  anifst 
at  game,  rooks,    pigeon*,  or  magpies  is  like;  how  it  is  conducted,  aod  to 
whut  extent  tlm   sagacity  of  hawks  may   be  developed.      To  litis  end,  ■' 
will  give  n  sketch  or  two  of  wlrat  ie  bting  <loue  now,  oud  what 
done  in  the  game  season. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  and  iu  this  country,  falconers  ore 
to  be  content  with  rook,  pigeon,  or  magpie  Hying.      Suck  quarry  u  bows 
"out  Of  .'"  and  not   from  tho  air;    i.e.,  the  hawk,  ineteed  of 

"  waiting  on  "  over  the  falconer  in  expectation  of  uuarry  nog 

ded   oa  it  rise*,  and  is  cast  off  from   the  lift.     At  ksttf 
exec |  this  ia  when  pigeons  are  thrown  from  the  hand  iu  order 

leach  a  hawk  tu  ''  wail  on." 
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K  will  be  understood  that,  in  the  following  description,  the  p«-: 
is   supposed   to  be  used,  for  a  long-winged  hawk  u  necessary  fur  ilm 

0*1  lo  be  described,  and  the  >■>  iliu  i»  loo  small  to  be  depi •, 
upon  for  anything  larger  than  *  blackbird,  or  x  young  partridge  ;  though 
the  bc.it  temadca  are  good  for  pigci  I 

Let  ui  go  out  lo-eW,  then,  and  try  to  kill  a  rook  or  two 
neigh  boariiiir  common,  The  hawks  arc  in  good  condition  |  not  indeed  n 
(at  aa  thouoh  they  were  put  up  to  moult,  but  with  plenty  of  flesh  and 
muscle,  and  triad  kept  good  by  ajuoal  daflj  Matt  tin.  Wo  have  a  haggard 
tiercel  and  a  hazard  fnlcon ;  also  two  eyoa  falcons;  all  nre  up  to  their 
work,  and  hot*  been  wall  .rook*.    Wo sh:«.l  Ml  Mobta  oumlvea 

to  take  ont  the  cadge  to-day,  for  our  party  is  qui  to  at  rang  enough  to  carry 
the  hawk-i  ou  the  fist.  Only  tno  of  us  sire  mounted,  a  lady  and  a  pfuile- 
mn;  the  rest  will  run.  The  laily  would  carry  the  little  tiercel,  but  »ho 
i>  afraid  lest  she  shoald  make  a  blunder  in  utihooding  him,  aa  her  mare 
is  mthcr  fresh  thi»  morning  ;  but  her  companion,  Mho  has  flown  many  a 
hawk,  willingly  takes  charge  of  him. 

We  are  well  on  the  common  now ;  and  lo  I  a  black  ninu  on  the  ground 
there,  with  u  few  black  -  ''g  over.     Hurk  to  the  distant 

A  clerical  meeting.  "  Let  us  grre  them  a  himli. .j>,  thm."  rays  the  bearer 
of  the  tiercel,  which  is  called  ly  that  BtOatei    The  wind  ii  fn  o  us. 

The  horseman  and  his  companion  canter  onwards;  we  follow  at  a  Mow 
run.  The  horses  approach  the  flock  ;  the  black  moss  becomes  disturbed 
and  rises  ;  the  "  bishop  "  la  thrown  off  with  a  shoot  of  "  Boft,  h  »  I  ha  !  " 
and  rushes  amongst  hii  clergy  with  eren  more  than  episcopal  energy. 
There  is  full  enough  wind ;  the  rooks  ore  aeon  into  it,  and  ringing  up  in 
a  compact  body  with  u  pace  which,  for  theai,  is  very  gn<id.  His  lordship, 
too,  i  ng  :   he  rose  in  a  straight  line  the  moment  he  left  tin 

but  he  is  now  making  a  large  circle  to  get  above  his  quarry,  lie  has 
reached  them,  bat  he  does  not  grapple  with  tin-  flrM  bird  he  conies  near, 
though  lie  are  ii  ib  exceedingly  cleee  to  it.  Hut  there  in  something  so 
thoroughly  systematic  in  his  movements,  something  which  so  suggests 
•  long  and  deadly  experience,  that  even  the  noWtiaiM  of  the  party  feel 
certain  that  ho  is  doing  the  right  thing.  He  in  nearly  above  them.  A 
rook  has  left  the  flock — the  very  worxt  thing  ho  could  possibly  do  for  his 
own  sake  :  he  has  sored  the  bishop  the  trouble  of  selection.  He  makes 
for  some  trees  in  the  distance,  but  it  is  inconceivable  that  he  can  reach 
than.  Th-rr  1  and  there  I  Now  again  I  lie  is  clutched  at  the  third 
stoop,  and  both  birds,  in  a  deadly  embrace,  flop  and  Mritl  to  the  ground 
together.     The  rest  are  high  in  the  air,  and  a  long  way  off. 

It  musk  not  be  considered  thai  this  tiercel  did  nut  dash  at  once  into  the 
whole  flock  because  he  was  afraid  to  do  so.  He  had  no  fear  whatever ; 
but  nature  or  experience  taught  him  that  a  stoop  from  abort  was  worth 
half-a-duxrii  attempts  to  fly  level  and  grapple. 

•  "  It's  poor  work  after  all,"  aoid  one  of  the  party,  who  hod  ran  | 
notwithstanding  ;  "  these  brutes  can't  fly,  and  it's  almost  aa  insult  to  a 
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first-raie  hawk  lo  tinl.cn*!  liim  at  tudi  <juui  i  F.ven  th-  hawks  ooo'l 
fly  with  the  MOM  d«i  *ees  when  a  strong  pigeon  ii  on  the  woj. 

Beside*,  it'*  spoiling  the  erase*  for  game-hawking  ;  when  they  ongkt  to 
be  '  waiting  on '  orcx  grouse,  tuey  will  bo  starting  after  the  first  tuk 
that  passes." 

"  My  good  fellow,"  answered  ar.  on  mu(  hawk  rock*  now, 

bo  content  with  pigeons,  unless  you  can  find  magpies  (wo  will  try 
presently) :  there  are  no  herons  any  when?  near  (and  I  don't  know  thai  tbe 
«-yasca  would  fly  them  if  them  RVe)  ;  ami,  at  for  (lying  a  hexw-pigeo*, 
which  lias  been  brought  to  the  field  in  a  basket,  though  I  grant  the  gosd- 
■  1  the  (fight,  1  '1  hi  Nd  the  i«iiort.  If  we  could  find  wood-pigeons  ia 
enough  from  trees,  I  should  like  tliat .  A*  for  the  game  next  season,  then 
nn'  tint  many  rooks  on  the  moon ;  and,  as  these  falcons  wouM  et 
rooks  even  if  they  had  not  seen  them  for  a  year,  I  don't  think  we  *re 

Ig  much  by  what  we  arc  doing.     It  is  exercise   at  any  rate;  and, 
braides,  I  assure  yOO   that   I  have  seen  an  old  cock-rook,  in  a  win 
ilui,    live,  fir  n  mill-,  before  ojic  of  the  best  falcons  in  the  wctU,  where 
there  was  not  a  single  tree  to  shelter  bh 

We  ore  comj-  ice  before  wc  can  sec  a  black 

feWhri  ;  Ebt  rooks,  once  frightened,  are  very  careful;  or  rather,  xrt 
ahould  have  been  so  compelled  had  it  not  happened  that  an  old  carrion- 
crow,  perhaps  led  near  the  spot  by  curiosity,  is  seen  passing  »:  tbt 
distance  of  about  two  hundred  yards.  Tin-  [>.u*i)gc-falcon  is  indsMly 
unhooded  and  cast  off;  and.  n*  we  are  now  in  the  neighbourhood  of  s 
few  scattered  trees,  it  takes  ten  minutes  to  kill  him  ;  and  a  short  time  tw, 
fur  he  has  "  treed  "  himself  some  eight  or  ten  times  in  spite  of  our  efirrts 
in  make  liim  i 

Our  lime  is  abort  to-chiy  j  lut  1.  1  M  ;" !  ^  magpie,  if  possible,  befcrt 
wc  go  home.  Our  fair  companion  is  fully  as  anxious  for  the  sport  asm 
are.  Only  a  mile  off  then  u  it  nice  country;  Urge  gnus  fields, nasi! 
fences,  with  a  bush  here  and  there.  We  have  reached  it.  A  magpie  hei 
flown  from  the  top  of  thnt  single  tree  in  the  hedgerow,  and  is  skimming 
down  tho  Bald.  '  iff  with  (he  young  falcons :  wait  till  the  first  sees  mso ; 
now  tin  hood  the  second.  Ah  I  he  sees  them,  and  flic*  along  the  side  of  tbe 
hedge.  Let  ns  ride  and  run  !  Get  him  out  of  cover  as  fast  as  pcaahky 
while  the  hawk*  "wait  on"  above.  Pray,  ■>,  jump  the  fence  a  Uttse 
lower  down,  and  help  to  gel  hiiu  out  from  the  other  side.  I!oo-ha-h*l 
1  stooped,  "  Vengeance,"  and  nearly  clutched,  "  Gui*<- 
!>ni  1 1"  ha*  reached  the  tree  in  the  hedgerow,  nnd  ia  moving 
his  long  tail  nl  1- ii :  in  the  most  absurd  manner.  A  good  smack  of  the 
whip,  and  he  is  off  again.     And  so  we  go  on  for  a  .,  1  an  hew, 

riding,  running,  shouting,  till  "Guinevere"  clutches  him  just  as  he  '* 
about  to  cuter  a  clump  of  tree*.     Who- whoop ! 

Such  is  rook-hawking  and  magpie-hawking.     In  an  open  plain, 
on  a  tolcmhly  still  day,  a  great  number  of  rooks  may  be  killed  with 
hawks.  ,  v  is  or  parsago falcon*  may  be  used.     Last  year,  0*1 
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nmdml  and  filly-two  rooks  ami  two  carrion-crows  were  killed  l>y  some 
officers,  on  the  finest  place  for  rook -flying  in  England,  with  some  passage- 

awks  Mid  two  eyases.      In   1863,  ninety  rook*   were  kill"l,   MU  the 

ime  spot,  with  eyases.  Tiercels  are  better  than  falcons  for  magpie- 
hawking,  as  they  are  unquestionably  quicker  amongst  hedgerows,  and  can 
turn  in  a  smaller  compass.  One  tiercel  has  been  known  to  kill  eight 
magpies  in  a  day  1  but  this  is  extraordinary  work. 

To  prevent  confusion,  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention  here  that  the  term 

'haggard"  and  " passage-hawk,"  both  mean  a  wild-caught  hawk;  while 

1  eyas  "  signifies  a  bird  taken  from  the  neat  or  eyrie. 

I Urcn-hawking requires  on  open  country,  with  n  heronry  in  the  neigh- 
irhood.  The  quarry  is  Sown  at  generally  by  passage-hawks;  but  a 
Tery  good  eyases  bare  been  found  equal  to  the  flight. 
Game-hawking  is  conducted  in  the  following  manner : — Let  ns  suppose, 
in  the  first  instance,  that  the  falconer  is  living  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  grouse-moors,  and  that  he  wishes,  on  some  fine  morning  at 
the  end  of  October  or  the  beginning  of  November,  to  show  hi*  friend  a 
flight  or  two  at  grouse,  without  going  very  far  for  the  sport.  The  <jld 
pointer  is  summoned ;  "  The  Princess,"  an  eyas  falcon  in  the  second 
plumage,  is  hooded  ;  and  the  walk  !b  commenced. 

Now,  very  early  in  the  season  on  the  moors,  and  through  the  whole  of 
ember  with  partridges,  it  is  better  to  wait  for  a  point  before  the  hawk 

i  cast  off,  for  this  save*  time,  and  you  know  that  you  have  game  untie t 
;  but  at  that  period  of  the  season  which  we  have  named,  grouse  rise 

be  moment  man  or  dog  is  seen,  and  you  would  have  a  bad  chance  indeed 
wore  you  to  fly  your  hawk  out  of  the-  hood  (i  e.  from  the  fist)  at  than, 
Tin:  l>est  way  is  to  keep  ynur  dog  to  heel,  not  to  talk,  and,  just  before  you 
•how  yourself  in  some  likely  place,  to  throw  up  the  falcon.  When  the 
has  reached  her  pilch,  which  she  will  noon  do,  hurry  till  dog  on,  run,  elup 
your  hands,  and  get  the  birds  up  as  won  ns  may  be. 

Tho  hill  is  ascended,  "The  Princess"  is  :it  tat  pitch — where  she 
would  remain,  following  her  master  and  "  Shot,"'  the  pointer,  for  t.n 
minutes  if  necessary.  Some  minutes  pass  :  an  old  cock-grouse,  put  up  by 
a  shepherd-dog,  rises  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  off.  Hoc- ha-ha- ha  ! 
"  The  Princess  "  vanishes  from  her  post,  more  rapidly  than  the  knighu  in 
Ivanhoe  left  theirs.  She  does  not  droop  or  fly  near  the  ground  (she  ban 
bad  too  much  experience  for  that),  but  almost  rises  as  she  shoots  off  after 
him.  Hod  be  risen  nnuVr  lnr,  At  would  hare  cut  Ma  over ;  but  this  is 
a  different  affair.  They  are  soon  out  of  sight  down  the  hill ;  but  a  marker 
has  been  placed  that  way.  "  I  think  she  has  killed  him.  sir,"  he  shouts 
presently  ;  "  but  it's  a  long  way.  No,  she's  coming  back ;  she  must  havo 
put  him  into  cover."  Up  and  down  bill,  it  would  take  us  twenty  m  hint  cm 
to  get  there  ;  and  seel  she  is  over  our  heads,  "waiting  on"  again, 
and  telling  us,  as  well  ns  sho  can,  to  spring  another.  A  point !  how  is 
that  T— only  that  then.'  are  wine  mnn-  which  daro  not  Visa  because  tiny 
have  seen  her.     "Hi  '  ' "'     Again  the  falconer's  shout  ■tutlci  his 
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friend  ;  *3*ia  ■  Tke  Princess "  passes  t|irv>u«h  tbe  air  like  uu  arrvw. 
"  Alt  right  tbas  usee,  sir,"'  etfew  the  marker  s  "  I  see  bet  with  it  under  yn 
She  bee  setwedy  begun  to  oat  tbe  lieed  M  we  rraUi  lur.  (aw 
tsjbi    Sim  klM  r*  the  grouse;  the  le««h  UpvMd  through  tbs 

h1  tbest  she  is  heeded.     Lee  ui  rest  tor  lea  minutes.     Aff 
vesting  en,"*  again  (1m  dies;  but  this  time,  though  we  fee  the  flight 
for  this*  gratters  of  a  rail*  the  birds  lop  a  bill,  ami  wo  are  bo  Luur  is 
finding  thews.     Tke  grosaae,  bowi  i  .  tor  prinking  even    lUru;  oal/ 

tke  bead,  neck,  and  seme  of  the  back  have  Tauistwd  i  -^'r 

a*  well  as  though  it  bad  bee*  in  tk»  baud*  of  a  cowl  ,iul 

very  food  apart,  Sue,  soasidoring  we  bad  but  one  ImhL     Lei  us 
bar  up  on  beat;  aa4  heed  ker. 

la  tbe  very  earl/  part  of  law  season,  with  grouse,  and 
with  partridges,  it  is  usual  (.a*  wo  bait  biased)  to  wail  fur  a  point;  ike 
bawk  is  then  oaat  oS,  aad  tbo  bird*  are  sprung  when  kim  baa  reacted 
bar  puck 

Goshawks,  wbicb  may  be  aoeajaoaaUy  procured  frost  the  BtgcnV* 
I*ark  Inolngiasi  Gardaai.  or  direeUy  iroa»  Sweden  or  Germany,  are  ceo- 
■idceed  by  soest  iekossere  W  bo  dittkult  Ur>U  to  untuag*.  Xbjl 
sulkily  disposed  is  certain;  but  m  hands  oocwrwmisi  to  facn,  and  wbta 
tbey  are  eortstaaUy  at  work,  they  an  exceedingly  trustworthy,  ana 
aJeotiouale,  aad  wvli  take  a*  many  as  eight  ox  lea  rabbit*  ia  a  day- 
Tkey  are  sbert-winged  liewks,  and  kare  do  cbaactt  with  anything  (aster 
than  a  rising  phesennt ;  they  are  excellent  rvr  r.ibbiu.  and  a  few  luge 
oaea  will  sometime*  hold  a  bare,     la  undent  pra.  arc  oertr 

hooded,  except  ia  travelling,  aad  are  always  Sown  from  die  list,  or  faun 
•onto  tree  in  '•■  may  bare  perckod  alter  an  uaauccusaful  fl:. 

Tkere  are  probably,  in  these  island*,  aLout  fifteen  practical  fiskunm, 
three  or  four  of  whom  are  prefitatwual  ;  of  the  Utter,  Jubu  Pel  Is  and  1 
Bam  are  well  worthy  of  weotiua. 

John  Pells  was  bom  at  L«we*lofl  in  181ft,  and  wtnt,  when  he 
thirtveu,  with  his  tether  to  Valkirtswaaxd  to  take  passage -hawks  for 
Dtdliagton  Subscription  Club  ;  so  that  bo  was  very  soon  ia  harness.  Tic 
elder  Pells  commenced  kia  career  at  the  age  of  eleven,  and  was  ia  crcrr 
respect  a  perfect  falconer;  lie  wot-  preaen  ,■»],  nrilkatal'. 

bate,  which  ia  now  in  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Lewd*,  lie  died  in 
The  present  John  Pells  baa  bad.  all  possible  advantage*  iu  his  calling,  sot 
has  iua.hr  every  mm  of  tbem.  He  was  faleooar  to  tbo  Duke  of  Letda,  tu 
Mr.  O'Kw fte,  to  Mr.  K  <:.  Nt  .tome,  lu  the  late  Duke  of  St.  Albsas,  ssd 
noMf  attend*  to  tbo  hawks  which  tbe  present  duke  is  bcaud,  cither  b; 
etiauette  or  aeeessily,  to  uiaiiitaio.  Pel  is  also  sella  trained  hawks,  at* 
give*  lesson*  iu  the  art  of  falconry,  lie  was  at  one  time  an  exceedingly 
active  man,  and  spent  fox  months  in  Ieolund,  catching  Iceland  ulcoiu. 
AAer  enduring  a  good  deal  of  cold  and  llitigue,  he  brought  fiuVueao/  thest 
birds  to  Brandon,  iu  Norfolk,  iu  Novembei  .   tco  ^ost 

and  i  r  strong  exercise,  but  his  experience  ia  very  vaksbk 
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Too  much  can   hardly  be  said  in  praise  of  Julia  anil   1: 
(brothers).     X!  ■  r,  a  gamekeeper  in  Scotland,  taught  them,  in  a 

rough  way,  the  rudiments  of  falconry.     They  are  now,  Rod  have  1"  •  n  fur 

long  time,  most  accomplished  falconer*     Whan  ia  the  erapl 
tlit  Indian  Prince   Dfaalei  John   Borr  was  neat  r 

tl'.f   Indian    «ys!rM   of  la'  ■••;\:y.      There  i»  wnnr   nut  inn    HOW  of  Ills   b 
placed  ut  the  head  of  a  tihft  about   to  l>c  t-tubli.-lu-d  in  Pari*; 

and  English  falconry  might  well  b«  proud  of  such  a  representative. 
Besides  the  Pells  and  the  Bsrrs.  m  hive  Paul  Mdilrn,  Gibbs,  and  Lots, 
— and  one  or  two  more — nl!  good. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  rage  for  game-preserving  whi 
in   tho  present  day,  it  decs  not  svem  unlikely  that  i 
may,  ia  lim-',  ■  ughly  extertninffteil  in  BbetfkBd  and  Inland  as 

ibr   gmOtauk  baa  already  been.     At  present,  however,  falconers  find  no 
difficulty  in  procuring  these  birds,  if  they  are  willing  to  pay  for  th-an.    In 
a  selfish  point  of  view,  tlierefrire,  thf-y  hare  nothing  of  which  to  complain. 
I    might  In-come  a  truest  it  of  conscience,  whether  mankind 

have  the  right,  though  thi-y  poasibly  may  hare  t;.  _•  out 

{torn  the  face  of  creation — so  long  as  there  ia  no  danger  Ml  bnmao 
limb— any  conspicuous  typo  of  BtrcngtA  or  of  braaty.     The  kingfitbi  I  Li 
nought  to  be  exterminated  on  our  rivet*,  the  eagle  and  the  falcon  on  our 
hills  :  brought  forward  in  jtMHtatticfl  of  this  slaughter — at  least 

it  is  i  effect — thnt  tho  sportsman's  bag  and  the  DO] 

ercel  are  of  much  more  importance  than  the  weaifctftfl  works  of  Coil.  To 
all  that  is  selfish  in  these  sti  .ere  of  fish  and  of  gun  iy  be 

©prxwed  that  part,  of  the  (bod  of  tho  kingfisher  consist*  in  minnow*;  thnt 

.1  nrnroo,  when  not  d  in  breedi  ■,  arc 

randy  pn  ',  which  constantly  feeds  open  the  larva  of 

rl .    Dgt  tea   and  J.ibeHvln,  the  real  foes  of  the  fry;   thai  Igrfna 

■  ubteilly   kills  very  many  In. 
moors  of  diseased  ones,  and  drives  away  the  Cgg-*k-:.:  And 

i  all  that  is  generous  hi  tln-c  martinets  of  preservation  it  may  be  sub- 
.1  that  true  sport  baa  oti  than  those  of  acquisition  and 

•laughter  ;   that  the  pleaaQA  of  a  ramble  on  The  hill*  or  by  the  rr. 
sadly  dashed  if  you  have  struck  out  mme  of  the  1  ■  ndscape  ; 

■nd  that  the  incident  of  a  flight  mode  by  a  wii  I 

near  the  angler's  rod,  is  as  lively  and  as  well  worth  relating  as 
II  ■  i'  an  to  the  gun,  or  the  addition  of  anotLer  trout  to 

the  basket 
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It  mi  a  Syrian  afternoon 

In  April,  aweet  as  Eoglll 

And  fast  and  free  our  company 

Rode  o*er  the  steaming  Iliileh*  plain, 
And  underneath  the  ancient  tree 

On  the  firat  Eastern  slope,  drew  rein: 
Swarth  English  fcces  two  or  three, 
Among  black  brows  of  Araby; 
With  anme  remains  of  white  ami 

On  Yorkshire  damsels,  burnt  nut-brown. 
So  where  our  scanty  moal  wd»  spread, 

By  the  broad  onlt  wo  lighted  down; 
And  giriln  were  sJack'd  and  bit*  withdrawn, 
And,  hollered  on  tho  narrow  lawn, 

Full  fain  the  horses  grazed  awhile. 
Our  feet  were  deep  in  llowera  alway; 
The  thick  beca  re  veil 'd  on  the  may, 
Singing  their  songs  of  summer-day 

I  pofl   the  blooms  of  the  old    UaV 

All  me,  tlio  noonday  hour  of  ease, 

OBI  best  boloved  of  beasts  and  men  I 
How  daintily  the  southern  breeze 

Coren'd  ua  ever  nnd  ft: 
While  here  and  there  ■  li 
To  sleep,  and  twitter,  all  in  dream  ; 
And  Mill   the  hollow'd  new-born  stream 

3p«ke  p'ntly  now  and  then. 

•  •  •  •  a 

Who  may  forget  the  earliest  sight 
Of  Jordan  breaking  forth   to  light  7 
How  he  wells  forth,  utrong  and  t.r.drr, 

With  a  joyous  inner  sound ; 
No  foam-threaded  streamlet  slender, 

Hut  all  limpid  jiihI  profound. 
How   liia  fig-trees,  gnarled  will  o! 

Gut  abroad  their  fang-like  wood, 
Thrusting  otT*  the  sere  leaves  golden 

With  the  emerald -bursting  1 


•  l  ppar  |  lain  of  Jordan  about  the  "  Water*  of  ilerosa." 
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II<i\v   his  Iged  willows  hoary 

Wave  nml  whi  >rn ; 

How  his  oleanders'  i 

Like  KM  of  the  morn, 

with  delii-m.:  c.-iniiition 
nd  each  wayward-wandering  l>ay. 
Drinxriao,  mutation, 

Willi  tin.-  jnvrtk'   ;u,d  the  may, 
And  the  lilies  and  the  deer, 
And  the  spiry  reed,  that  bare 

On    I'.arlh"*   most   nwl'ul 
As  tlio  dread  Dark  began  to  fall, 
Tins  spongo  of  vinegar  and  gall, — 
Man's  scornful   pitj  .  ,ml  worst, 

Up  to  the  Lipa  which  said,  "I   thirst ''- 

So  rims  the  careless  stn  Jim  away, 
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A   i|::;ii;il    MM  t'.'udc-r  little  Sound 
Came  softly  on  my  pilgrim's  dream 

"Twas  sigh  iirul  miirnmr  nil  around, 
So  that  strange  note  did  seem 

Just  louder  than  the  stream  and  breeze : 
It  had  a  bnmflg  tuneful  tone, 

A*  if  the  Gmndsirc  of  all   BtM 

Did  there  disport  nd  take  his  case, 

Making  a  small  contented  rfl    id 
I  look'd — and  there  npoB  a  atone, 
Lik«:    David  or  1  ■  I.  - ■      ■     • 
And  most  of  fill  like  sylvan  1'  in. 
There  snt  a  wild  nml   shaggy  DU 

WllO   plny'd  the   Syrian   re.<l 
Tli"  double  flute  his  pastoral  peers 
Hud  bade  discourse  through  nil  the  years 
:    piped   with  pipw,  to  bring 

His  "xili'il   Shepherd  mourninc  how  . 
Since  Western   herdsmen  rose  to  sing 

Unto  the  reed  of  Greece  or  Rome  ; 
Since  A  ready,  since  Sicily, 
Since  ilex,  beech,  and  chestnut-tree 

.Saw  Shepherd's  life,  hoard  shepherd's  lay. 
That  which  hath  been,  the  same  shall  be. 
Old  Jordan   riirix  on  riJiselwely, 

And  man  nccomplishfth  his  day. 

K.  ST.  J.  T. 
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geroinrs  and  thdr.  (Grandmothers. 

WtU   do   women    now-a-day§    write   such   mriancholy 

.  rejaes  mora  miserable  than  tbay  "sad  to  be  a  bnadred  yean  tgo 
Au-ten's  heroinos  came  tripping  into  the  toon,  hright-eyei. 
obeel.  wd   ^'-id-humoured.      Evelina  and    I  mid 

ighly  cnji  visits  to  tbc  open,  and  their  exj  • 

masquerade*,  if  it  luid  not  been  fcr  their  vulgar  rotations.  Vabncoon'i 
Emily  was  a  little  upset,  to  be  rare,  worn  she  found  herself  all  alone  ia 
tlie  ghostly  and  mouldy  easeie  ia  Uie  south  of  Frnnev,  bat  (be,  too,  «u 
naturally  a  lively  girl,  and  on  lbs  whole  allowed  a  great  dual  of  courajt 
und  presence  of  mind.  M!m  Edgaworlh'.*  heroines  were  pleasant  tad 
easily  pleased,  and  la  tbeae  may  be  added  a  blooming  roav-gnrdeo  of  wild 
Is,  of  good-humoured  and  cheerful  yooflg  ladies,  jvho  consented  Is 

'■■  a  the  devoted  young  hero  happy  at  the  rod  ef  Ike  third  volume,  witn- 
out  any  very  intricate  M-lf-cxaminations,  and  who  certainly  were  rand 
more  appreciated  by  'he  heroes  of  those  days,  than  owr  modern  bcxoioesiiitb 
all  their  workings  and  deep  feelings  and  unmprited  affections  am  now,  by 
the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  to  whom  they  happen  to  ba  attached. 

If  one  could  imagine  the  ladies  of  wh/nn  we  bava  been 
to  life  again,  and  witnessing  aB  tbe  vagaries  and  aganuin  •  experiences  and 

tpyanibie  emotK-n  «.f  their  granddMghten,  Utc  be 
of  the  present  day,  wh  t  a  bewildering  •or*  it  wonkl  bo  !      En  una  tod 

ilia   ought  with   Itorror !     Madaraw  Dnvul'  nckuvj 

expressions  were  never  so  alararing  na  the  remarks  they  might  now 
in  all  sides.    Elizabeth  Bennett  would  certainly  burst  out  laugh 

•  bar  temper,  a'jJ  Fauny  turn  scarlet  mid  stop 

little  asm  Perhaps.  Emily  ef  Udolpbo,  more  aeetutomed  than  tbe 
to  tbe  horrors  of  sensation,  and  harrnj?  once  faced  those  long  aud  terrible 
passages,  might  be  able  to  hold  bar  own  against  such  a  great-graad- 
•  I  in  Ij  <  r  as  Aurora  Floyd  or  Lady  Audrey.  Bm  how  would  die  dad 
with  the  soul-workiaejs  and  beare  troubles  of  Mia*  Kara',  le,  or 

.mr  i.K!   favourite   Ethel  May  in  the  -Gassy  Charm,  or  Cousin 
Janrgnrot  Bale,  or  Jane  Byre,  or  Lucy  Siame,  or  Dirndl  or  Maggiu  TulIiTer'i 

dbtn  I',  nii'la's  perplexities  ?     Emily  would  probably 

prefer  any  ajnoonl  of  lortunow  mysteries,  winding  ataireaaaa  and  passages, 
or  g  groans,  and  yards  and  yards  of  faded  curtains,  to  tbe  task  uf 

DttMeriqg  these  modern  intricacies  of  feeling  and  doubting  and  M-titimsni 

Arc  :  heroines  wssm  an  tbey  wore,  or  a»  thay  were  strpposrd 

to  be  in  those  days  .'     Are  tba  women  of  wboru  woaaaa  write  now,  women 

as  they  are,  or  women  as  tbey  are  supposed  to  be  ?     Does  tbe  modem 

ftu*a  dorm  ion  feeling,  sensation  seutiincnt,  only  beasts 

101  uu!  ly  ex  . 
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is  a  question  to  be  answered  01*  some  other  occasion,  bnl,  in  tin: 
it  would  ««en  aa  if  all  the  good  hntnours  and  good  spirits 
of  former  generations  kail  certainly  deserted  our  own  heart- broken 
ladies.  Instead  of  cheerful  endurance,  the  verr  worst  ia  made  of  every 
passing  discomfort.  Their  laughter  is  forced,  oven  their  happin«-«*  is 
only  calm  content,  for  tliey  cannot  so  readily  rocorcr  front  the  two 
volume*.  They  no  longer  smile  and  trip  through  caunlrj -dance*  hsod- 
in-hand  with  their  adorers,  but  waits  with  bear/  hearts  and  dizzy  brains, 
while  the  hero  who  scorns  than  looks  on.  Open  tho  second  to! urn- . 
will  tea  that,  instead  of  sitting  in  ilk*  drawing-room  or  plucking  roses  in 
the  bower,  or  looking  pretty  and  pleasn.nl,  they  are  lying  on  their  beds 
with  agonizing  headaches,  walking  desperately  along  the  streets  they  know- 
nut  whither,  or  staring  out  of  window  in  blank  despair.  It  would  be 
curious  to  ascertain  in  how  great  a  degrv*  language  tamawres  fevling. 
People  now-a-daya,  with  the  help  of  the  penny-post  and  the  telegraph, 
and  the  i-ndk-as  means  of  coiuraunication  and  of  coming  and  going,  are 
certainly  mom  to  cute  for  u  greater  number  of  persona  than  they  could 
have  done  a  hundred  years  ago ;  perhaps  they  are  also  able  to  care  mora 
fur,  and  to  be  more  devotedly  attached  to,  those  whom  they  already  lore ; 
they  certainly  say  more  about  it,  and,  perhaps,  with  its  greater  abundance 
and  opportunity,  expression  may  Lave  depreciated  in  value.  And  thin 
possibly  account  for  some  of  the  difference  between  the  reserved  and 
language  of  a  Jaue  Bennett  and  the  tempestuous  confidences  of 
Elizabeth  Gilmour.  Much  that  ia  written  now  is  written  with  a 
taruitt  exaggeration  and  an  earnestness  which  was  undreamt  of  in  the 
placid  (toys  when,  according  to  Miss  Austen,  a  few  assembly  balk  and 
morning  visile,  a  due  amount  of  vexation  reasonably  surmounted,  or  nt 
most    ■•«.:  rl   in,    nnd    spirits    dancing    in    private    rapture,"    n 

journey  to  Ruth,  an  attempt  at  private  theatricals  or  a  thick  packet  of 
explanations  hurriedly  ajgniii  with  the  hero's  initials,  were  the  *v 
the  emotions,  the  aspirations  of  a  life-time.  Tlu-y  had  their  fuulis  nnd 
their  accomplishments :  witness  Emma's  very  ruiid  performances  in  the 
way  of  portrait  taking;  but  aa  fee  tracking  murderess,  agonies  of  mystery, 
and  disappointed  anedioas,  Hinging  fnomselrrs  at  genthnsens  heads, 
marrying  two  husbands  at  once,  flashing  with  irrepressible  emotion,  or 
only  betraying  the  deadly  conflict  going  on  within  by  a  slight  quiver 
of  tho  pale  lip  —  such  ideas  never  altered  their  pretty  little  heads. 
They  fainted  a  goad  deal,  we  must  confosa,  and  wroto  fon^  nnd  tedious 
Wtura  to-  aged  clergymen  residing  in  the  country.  They  exclaimed 
u  La  I  "  when  anything  surprised  them,  and  were,  wo  believe,  dread  folly 
afraid  of  cows,  notwithstanding  their  country  connection.  But  they  were 
certainly  a  more  amiable  race  than  their  successor*.  It  is  a  fact  that  people 
do  nee  usually  feci  tho  tame  eMVctton  for  pltenomencns,  however  curious, 
that  they  do  for  perfectly  commonplace  human  creatures.  And  yet  at  the 
same  time  we  i  "cem  somewhat  ungrateful  I 

•e  living  and  adventurous  heroines  to  whom,  witli  all  their  v»r 
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neh  long  and  happy  hours  of  amusement  ainl  erjertainn 
and  cotuforl,  and  who  have  gt.;  i  [h  so  much  for  i 

Still  one  cannot  but  wonder  how  Miss  Austen  wow  Id  have  w 
•he  had  lived  to-day  instead  of  yesterday.     It  has  been  often  said 
novels  might  be  divided  into  two  great  divisions — the  objective  and  tie 
imbj«  ■  ic*it  all  men's  novels  rwlnng  to  the  former ;  almo*t  all  woman's, 

now-a-days,  tn  tin-  lalttr  Analysis  of  emotion  inxtead  ofanalysii 

:irao.iiT,  ilir  lii-tiTv  i  tatcad  of  the  history  of  events,  Menu  to 

be  the  method  of  the  majority  of  ponwomen.  The  novels  that  we  have  in 
hand  to  review  now  are  examples  of  this  nv  tment,  and  the  tnah 

is,  that  except  in  the  ease  of  the  highest  art  mid  most  consummate  fiill, 
there  is  no  comparison  between  tie  interest  excited  by  facta  and  general 
characteristics,  as  compared  with  the  intercut  of  feeling  and  emotion  tell 
with  only  the  same  amount  of  perception  and  ability. 

Few   people,  for  instance,  could  read  the-  story  of  the  poor  lady  | 
it  being  touched  by  the  simple 
with  which  her  sorrows  are  written  of,  although  in  the  bare  details  of  ; 
tMa  there  might  not  be  much  worth  recording.      I  ■.orris* 

poor  Mrs.  Stern's  feelings  more  thnn  that  of  fan  life — of  feeling*  very  aai 
and  earnest  am!  passionate,  full  of  struggle  fur  right,  with  truth  to 

•nth  to  bewilder  Iter  i   vitb  power  and  depth  and  reality  in  her 
struggle.*,  win.  li  mi  I  .1!  last  in  a  ladsorl  of  :.vi  lurht  that  seems  to  hanot  one 
as  one  shuts  up  the  book.     la  George  Geilh,  of  which  we  will  speak  mart 
in    -iiuc  ndnaa  and  minor  key  ringing  nil  through  tl* 
composition.      Indeed,  all   this  author's  tunes,  are  very  melancholy— so 
I  aeholy,  that  it  won  Id  luiost  like  a  defect  if  they  were  notat 

the  same  time  very  sweet  as  well  as  very  sad.  Too  Mucb  Alone  is  a  young 
woman  who  marries  a  very-  siknt,  upright,  and  industrious  chemical 
experimentalist.  He  has  well-cut  features,  honour.iMc  Cediaga,  a  genius 
for  discovering  cheap  ways  of  producing  acids  and  chemicals,  as  well  as 
ideas  about  cyanosium,  which,  combined  with  his  perfect  trust  in  and 
neglect  of  hi*  wife,  very  nearly  bring  about  tbn  iTasjl  1  linliuil  of  all  their 
il.imcatic  happiness.  She  is  a  pale,  sentimental  young  woman,  with  raven* 
Uftok  hair,  clever,  and  longing  for  sympathy — nftntme  incomprite,  it  mast 
1"  '■!  in  01  rtalolj  much  more  charming  and  pleasant  and  patbeik 

than  such  people  usually  are.  Days  go  by,  lonely  alike  for  her,  without 
occupation  or  friendship  or  interest ;  nlie  cannot  consort  with  the  dull  sad 
vulg;ir  people  about  lnr;  she  has  her  little  son,  but  he  is  not  a  companion. 
Her  husband  is  absorbed  in  his  work.  She  has  no  one  to  talk  to,  nothing 
to  do  or  think  of.  She  lives  all  alone  in  the  great  noisy  ljfe-full  city,  nd 
and  pining  and  wistful  and  weary.    Here  is  a  little  sketch  of  her  : — 

I.ina  was  aitling,  thinking  about  tlic  fact  that  »h«  had  been  married  siast 
month*  more  than  three  year*,  and  that  on  the  especial  Sunday  luoruinj;  In  qstatias 
she  wan  just  of  age.  It  »•«■»  still  early,  for  Mr.  Stern,  according  to  the  Jaaiuoa  of 
London  folks,  borrowed  hours  from  both  ondi  of  the  day,  snd  bit  wife  aai 
aittirif:  tlirrr  until  it  ibonld  lie  time  for  licr  to  pot  ready  an<l  to  gn  tn  chares  abar. 
II or  chair  was  placed  by  Uie  open  window,  nrid  though  the  city  was  Londta,  and  tat 
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tbavard  "ii|>  or  lliaf.  of  AHliallnw>.  Suiting  (I  UR   Ml 

■nt  odour*  rami-  wafti-d  In  her  SOI  n  i,(.  tat  in 
this  as  in  all  oihvr  tlnnjM  k&re  one.  M  id  r..ii*idcrvd  lui  nurture  snd  h«r 
tado*.  nnd  c»Ter«il  the  roof  of  tlio  eoutin.g-boaat  with  Bowwa  Rut  En  Iht  distant 
roil  of  the  carriages,  »he  mittht  just  oj  waD  hav  ban  mSes  nrrnr  from  London 
....  Mbe  was  dressed  in  a  pink  morning  flat  with  lier  dark  hair  plainly  braided 
vpon  her  pale  fair  check,  and  she  lind  a  staid  nolier  look  npon  her  face,  that  nOBwhaw 
made  her  appear  handsomer  iliuu  in  the  days  of  old  befQN  she  married 

This  vcrj  Sunday  Lina  moot*  a  dungeroii*  fascinating  man  of  the 

world,   who  i.i  .-i  friendly   well-meaning  Restart,  withal,  and  who  cjin 

•i-stand   and    sympathize  with  lier  sadness  and  solitude  only  fno    Wtll 

I  for  her  peace  of  mind,  nnd  for  his  own  :  again  and  again  she  appeal*  to 
Btubaod:  "  I  xvill  find  pleasure  in  tlio  drie*t  omploymtsl  if  yon  will 
(•:i!y  fet  me  bo  with  you,  and  not  leave  mo  alone."  She  onVjf  nikl  lot 
justice,  for  confidence — not  the  confidence  of  utter  desertion  and  trunt 
and  neglect,  but  tin-  daily  et mfidenco  and  communion,  which  is  anccewity 
to  tome  wouiiri,  ili«-  pereobaion  t»  share  in  the  common  interest*  ami 
effort*  of  her  Loaband'a  I i f •_- ;  to  be  allowed  U)  Kymputhizc,  and  to  live,  and 
to  understand,  instead  of  being  left  to  pine  away  lonely,  unhappy,  half 
asleep,  and  utterly  weary  and  d i.-appointed.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Slots 
thinks  it  is  all  childish  nonsense,  and  repulse*  her  in  the  most  affect 
manner;  poor  unhappy  Lina  behaves  aa  well  :ix  i-, .  r  she  ran,  and  devoir's 
If  to  lier  little  boy,  only  her  hair  grows  blacker,  and  Iht  face  tuna 
paler  and  paler,  day  by  day  ;  ahc  is  very  good  and  atrtigfjIeB  to  be  con- 
id  will  not  allow  herself  to  think  t.«.i  much  of  He 
so  things  go  <>n   in   the   old  way  for  a  long,  long  time.     At  lust  a 

i  comes — troubles  thicken  —  Maurice  Storn  in  always  away  when  ho  is 
moat  wunti-d,  little  Geordie,  the  son,  gets  hold  of  eorac  of  his  father'* 
chemicals,  which  have  cost  Lina  already  bo  much  happiness  and  con- 
fidence, and  the  poor  little  boy  poison*  himself  with  something  sweet 
out  of*  little  bottle  All  the  description  which  follows  ia  very  powerfully 
and  pathetically  lold — Maurice  Storn'*  .-ilenee  and  misery,  Lina'a  despern- 
Bfld  Audden  change  of  feeling.  After  all  her  long  struggles  and  efforts 
she  suddenly  breaks  down,  all  her  coaraga.  leaves  bar,  and  her  &m 
longings  for  right  and  clinging  to  truth. 

Stic  S4ld  in  her  soul,  "  I  havo  lost  tbc  power  aitha  >  reditu     I  lime 

tried  lo  fare  my  and  I  feci  I  inn  Infiapahh  of  doing  it  ...  .   why 

I  struggle  or  fe«r  any  morn  ?     [  know  tl  i     in   batted'. 

my  bcart  and  my  liupc*  with   my  liny.     Whj   ilmuld  I  strive  or  Mniptrle  BBJ  marc?'' 

■t  to  mii  h  n  pas*  tlist  she  forgot  to  answer  to  bencli,  U«aii«eit  is  right 

»— Iti^'lst  aaJ  wrong,  she  had  I<*t  ban  tioth. 

And  bo  poor  Mrs.  Storn  almost  makes  up  her  mind  to  leave  her  home, 
unconscious  that  already  people  arc  beginning  to  talk  of  her,  first  one  and 
then  another.  Nobody  seem*  very  bad.  Everybody  is  going  wrong. 
nice  abstracted  over  his  work,  Lina  in  a  frenzy  of  wretchedness  ; 
home-firee  are  extinct,  outside  the  OoH  winds  blow,  and  the  snow  lies 
half  |  0  ih"  ground,      The  man  of  the  world  it  Waiting  in  tho  cold, 

rery  miserable  ii  best  imp  chances  seem  failing  thorn,  all 
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•bout  tliere  Mrnii  to  be  only  pain,  and  night,  and 

But  al  l.i  '.  the  111  ed. 

ng  it  then  satisfactorily  arranged,  and  Maurice  is  ruined,  aid 

I  dlil  affection  for  I:  »n  of  the  world  is  also  nitdl, 

and  determines  to  emigrate   to  tome  distant  colony.     Mr.  and  Mm 

I-  to  nn  old-lkahioned  gabled  house  at  Enfield,  where  they  Late  no 
secrets  from  each  other, and  it  is  '  ice  one.  d  a! 

u  brought  an  old  friend  to  My  good-by  to  her,  and  Ibi 
Clyne,  the  Into  man  of  the  world,  cornea  across  the  lawn,  and  says 
for  ever  to  both  Li*  Ma  '  c  and  touchh.. 

-  disposed  ff  i:i  Too  Mu.h  Al  ■  •  Slum 

reappears  In  disguise,  an  various  a-*  ucs  in  almost  all  1 

r's  subM.;i  Mil.i.i.-li  wo  have   nerer  yet   been  *bl« 

real-.-  koDAga   as  ;ts  we  should  hare 

to  do,  yet  we  must  Malta  to  d  partiality  for  him,  and  a 
astounding  powers  of  application,  and  we  are  not  sorry  to  meet  bin  ■ 
and    OTcr  again.       Whether   lie   turns    his    attention    to    chemistry, 
engineering,  to  figures,  to  theology,  the  amonnt  of  business  be  gets  through 
is  almost  bewildering,  at  the  same  Urn  ig  inrariahly  gtiet  wioaj, 

over   which    he   hits  no  control,  notwithstanding  all    his    industry  and 
ability,  ami  ho  has   to   nekn  Dm  Weakness  Bf  humanity,  and  lie 

insufflcieocy  of  the  si<  mi  it  dctt  rm  and  to  ortler  and  arrange  the 

fTQAI  to  its  own   will   and   fancy.     To  tho  trotl  rotten 

n    him    he  it  serred,  tni 

faithfully  derail  I.     Hi  I  family  and  extremely  proud,  and 

obliged  for  various  reasons  to  live  in  the  city.     All  through  the  stones  see 
seems  to  bear  a  suggestive  act  ag  10II  of  cart-wheel*  and  carrurw. 

Poor  Liua's  loneliness  seems  all   the  more  lonely  for  the  contrast  of  (M 
busy  movement  all  round  about  her  own  t  "At  fin*  K 

seemed  to  giro  a  sort  of  stimulus  to  her  own   exl 

foil  by,  the-  cabs  rattle  past,  the  an  nan  roices  break  os 

her  ear  almost  before  lha  WM  awake  of  a  morning.    .    .    .    But  wrar 
the  (.'low  otTall  things,  even  off  the  sensation  of  being  perplexed  sad 
amused  by  the.  whir]  of  lift." 

In  City  and  Suburb,  this  din  of  London  life,  and  the  way  in  wh 
pet.j  i  etrire,  is  ribed;  the  )  no  less  a  pens* 

than  a  Lady  Mayoress,  a  certain  Kuby  Rtuhvon,  a  beauty,  capricious,  sad 
wayward,  and  impetuous,  and  she  is  perhaps  one  of  the  beat  of  Mrs. 
1  milord's  creation.  For  old  friendship's  sake,  w*  cannot  help  i 
the  preference  to  Too  Much  Ahtu;  bat  C'iVy  and  Suburb  is  in  bub] 
respects  an  advance  upon  it,  and  Oeory*  Qeilh  is  in  ita  way  better  ta*> 
toors  and  the  2'ent  did  not  seem  to  us  equal  in  power  ts 
cither  of  the  preceding  works. 

It  seems  strange  as  one  thinks  of  it  that  before  tlteoe  books  cans'  set 
had  ever  thought  of  writing  about  eity  lift:  tin 

BBt  and  a  ohnrm  about  old   London,  its  crowded   busy 


lainlj  M 

isy   street*.  •» 


aneii-i  Imb    and   baHdinga,   and  narrow   lanes  and  passages  with 

quaint  num",  of  which  dwellers  in  the  stucco  suburbs  p- 

tl..    jiv.r   v.  .:li 
where  stores  of  at range  good*  are  lying,  diat  liewdder  una  aa  on*  gaxe». 

homons  of  barrel  a  waiting  to  he  <:  u 
spices,  of  canes,  of  ivory,  u  isands  of  great 

I'oiintry,  a  great  link) 
Strange  life  ami  bustle).    Or  if  you  come  awny,  you  Rod  .  "Id  Courts, 

iron  gateway*.  I  M the sunshine fitlla quietly,  nglim  i 

past, as  it  were,  n  feeling  of  what  li  u  I"  an,  and  wli.it  *till  lingers  among  the 

tnld  worn  atones  nnd  brick*,  and  traditions  of  the  city.      Erea  the-  Mansion 
House,  with  in  kindly  old  cuatoma  and  welcome  and  hospitality,  has  a 
i  nnd  romance  of  its  own,  from  the  golden  postilion  to  the  mutton- 
pirn,  .■  fljoy  won  i  brads  of  years 
ago.      All                            ■iiin-nt  belonging  to  o!                ft,  I  he  auili.ir   feels 
and-!                                    ernese  and  s,ppre«ati< 
George  Gtiih   is    the  latest  and  the    most  popular  of  Mrs.    Tr.ifTord'a 
DOTclfl,  and  it   deserves   its   [jocularity,  fur  although    Too  Much  Alout  ia 
sueecaafully  constructed  as  a  story,  this  is  far  belter  and  more  power- 

I  fully  v\  ritten  than  any  of  her  former  stories.  It  is  the  history  of  the  man  wlioie 
narao  it  bears — a  man  "  to  work  no  long  a*  he  has  a  breath  left  to  draw, 
.  harness  rather  than  gift  up,  who  would  light  against 
circumstance*  whilut,  he  had  ;i  drop  of  blood  in  his  veins,  v. ; 
greatest  virtue*  arc  untiring  industry  and  indomitable  courage,  and  who  u 
worth  half-a-e  nary  nuai,  if  only  brn-auM-  nf  his   iron  ream 

unconquerable  spirit."     Here  i«  a  description  or  the  place  in  whieh  lie 

of  the  h        rhl 
dU  gateway  on  the  Pcucburch  Bl  : — 

If  i|uirrncu  was  wlmt  he  wanted,  be  bad  Itj  ejuepi  m  tin-  wnawK  SNaiagi 
when  tlic  children  of  the  Fenclmrii  iistkorpcr*  broagbt  their  marbles  til 

the  passage,  and  fought  orcr  llirtu  on  tin:  |  aTeim-ot  ia  front  of  tin-  oflsefrdooc,  there 
was  links  twite  of  life  in  the  oM  rhnrrrmirri  The  sparrow*  in  the  trws  or  th«  fbot- 
sell  at  tome  ono  entctiux  OC  tT*itWJ  tlie  coart  alone  disturbed  tbi  ailcne*.  Th«  roar 
i>(  Frochm  a  thoune  side,  and  of  Lcadculudl  Street  on  the  other,  rounded lu 

i  ourt  hut  as  s  distant  murmur,  niul  to  a  man  whose  life  was  *r>i-ui  BOMBg  fi^urw, 
and  who  wanted  todevoto  hia  undivided  attention  to  his  work,  this  ritoicc  was  a 
tiiaiaing  not  to  aa  properly  ratinuMatl  sava  br  Uwwn  whit  hare  paaMU  I 
aMiiW-DJnK  ordeal  wl.irh  uieeadea  being  »bt>  to  abstract  the  mind  from  external  In- 

floence )  rorieal  rccollectiona   asioeiatrd  with  the  k*»liiy  li*  had 

chosen,  George  Qefth  OM  not  can  a  m»b. 

G.  b  lives  with  Lia  figures,  "  climbing  Alpa  on  Alpa  of  them 

;  silent  patience,  great  mountains  of  arithmetic  with  gold  lying  BB  their 

Mui  i  aim  to  grasp;  "  he  works  for  eighteen  Lours  a  day.     1 

conic  up  Lis  stairs  to  aik  fur  ail  help— 

Bunkrstts,  men  who  were  god  enough,  sen  wbo  were  doubtfaL  and  me*  who 
wen  ,  rcisllj;  bad,  had  all  alike  occaaluu  to  auaktlieaccooataut'sadvlca 

and  aaalatai  «-ht  books,  but  not  fee  tlscirbcusht; 

wholesale  dealers  who  did  not  want  to  let  their  clerks  sea  their  books  at  all)  shrewd  i 
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rorks  en 


'leu  who  ret  could  not  baAioc  a  Icilipr  ;  (B-edocaied  trsulrr*.  «%Q,  thenar*  I 
i!.l  have  bean  ashaan  ttmir  ill-written  aad  i 

i  jvnroaU  U>  »  atraager  j  unhappy  WTi  rorhtg  o»>  Oi*  brink  of  tnmli 

creditor*  who  <liJ  n  u  think  ranch  i  ng  o(  «ww  dishonuc  debtor**  accounu; 

—all  these  came  aad  wit  in  George  Oeith's  otlcc,  and  waited  their  turn  to  tec  has. 

And  among  these  comes  a  count  i.  ft  M.  Molojanc,  who  is 

rut  the  brink  of  ruin,  nnd  who  luw  three  daughters  at  ho:; 
Hoosn,  near  Wuttisbridge. 

re  La  a  secret  in  Goorge  Gcith'n  life  and  a  reason  for  which  Lc  t 
and  although  early  in  die  story  be  na&  over*  which 

liiui   from    port  of  his  anxiety  and  need  for  money,    lie    still  works 
from  habit,  mid  DM  day   he   recuivaj  a   loiter  from  this   ML  Molosaae, 
hogging  him  to  oomc  to  Ml  assi  I  suiting   that  he  U  ill  and 

cannot  conn-  to  tofRL  George  dunks  lie  would  like  a  breath  of  coantrr 
air  and  determines  to  go.  The  description  of  Wuttisbridge  and  the  nod 
thither  is  delightful  i  l.miba,  cool  gross,  shaded  poods  and  cattle,  trailing 
branches,  bramble*,  roses,  here  a  house,  there  a  farm-ynrd,  gently  sloping 
hills  crowned  with  clumps  of  trees,  distant  purple  base,  :i  calm  blue  sky 
and   fleecy   clouds,  and    (Horn   at   hand   a  grassy  glade    With   cathedral 

poodle,  all  of  which 
George  Geitli  ii'  walk    ikuvg  '■'■><  path,  " throtigh  the glade,  under 

I  utdow  of  the  arching  trees,  straight  as  he  can  go  to  meet  his  dcsJ 
lWyl  llolcaaae,  with  the  dear  sweet  kindly  brown  eyes,  that  seemed 
Ughiflg  and  loving,  is  an  charming  a  destiny  as  any! 
L'riul.l  wish  to  meet  upon  n  summer's  day,  as  she  stands  with  the ; 

itng  on  her  nut-brown,  red  golden   hair.     Shi-  ndeed 

capable  u(  i"H •.  ■-!  tin;;  the  000*4  rabid  of  P  fiewsre  to  the  modern  ideal 
what  a  heroine  slmuM  lir.  with  !.!•!■  April  rnoodl  and  her  tend tineas  and 
kmg liter,  her  frankness,  her  cleverness,  her  gay  innocent  chatter,  fcrr 
outspoken  youth  and  brightness.  It  is  she  who  manages  for  the  whole 
household,  who  iroxlca  fur  her  lather,  who  protect*  her  younger  sister, 
who  sehenes  and  plans,  anil  sod  lores  faraH     No  wouder  that 

Qenge  loses  bit  heart  to  her;  even  in  the  very  beginning  we  arc  toU 
when  he  first  «u«  her,  that  lit-  would  hare 


Taken  the  lUthlM  nut.  of  his  asm  life  to  save  the  rionds  from  d«rleei»r  < 
cm  her*.    He  would  hnvo  left  her  dear  fact  to  smile  on  Bull,  tho  goilclca*  haart  M 

'  caknlr.  Ho  would  bate  left  hi*  day  without  a  noon  lo  prevent  nijSJ  baa 
doting  over  lien.  He  would  have  known  that  it  was  posaiklc  for  him  lo  loves*  •*■ 
that  lie  should  bcromc  nnselflnh  .... 


One  cannot  help  wondering  that  '  I  could  hare  had  the  heart 

to  treat  poor  pretty  Beryl  so  harshly,  when  her  Tery 
nnd  selfish  George  himself,  would  have  suffered  anj 
were  possible.     It  is  not  our  object   here  to  tell  a  story  at  1    . 
in  interesting  enough  to  bo    n  and   touching  enrogh  to!* 

remembered  long  after  the  last  of  the  three  rolnmea  is  closed 
remembered,  but  so  Badly,  that  one  cannot  but  ask  oneself  for  what  reason 
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sorrows  wiiu-ii  novcr 

■  happened,  1  ut  which  are  tolJ  with  so  much  truth   and  pathos  ih... 
St  seem  for  a  winut  <•■'*  own?     1=  it  to  (ill  i 

eyes  with  Wars  for  griefs   which  might   In-  lnu   which  lave  nut  been,  and 
(far  trembles  that  art  DOt,  tMfpt   III   iw  iaury,  IV  the  sad  sad  late  of  a 
«r«t  and  tender  woman,  who  might  have  been  much-  happy  to  2 1  i 
all  who  were  interested  in  her  story ;  or  aro  they  written  to  elli 
dull  hours,  to  soothe,  to  intorcat,  and  to   divtmct  from  weary  thoughts, 
from  which  it  is  at  times  a  blearing  to  escape? 

A  lady  putting  down  this   book  the  other  day,  suddenly  hurst  into 
,  and  said,  "  Why  did  they  give   mo   this  to  rend  ?  "      Why,   indeed! 

f\  might  have  been  more  happy,  and  no  one  need  have  heen  the 
worse.  She  and  her  George  might  have  DMO  Biadfl  oomfbrtabte  together 
for  a  little  white,  and  wu  might  have  learnt  to  know  her  all  the  same. 
Dues  sorrow  come  like  this,  in  wave  upon  wave,  through  long  sad 
years,  without  one  gleam  of  light  t"  ploy  open  bfaa  waters?  Sun 
it  sunshine,  and  warms  and  vivifies,  and  brighten-,  though  the  clouds  are 
aiming  too,  sooner  or  later,  and  in  nature  no  warning  voices  spoil  the 
■*t  hours  of  our  Uvea  by  UteUta  threats  and  terrifying  hint*  of  • 
mure  may  bring  forth.  Happiness  remembered,  is  happiness  always; 
hut  where  would  past  happiaON  be  if  there  was  some  one  always  standing 
.  iu  this  book,  to  point  with  :i  sigh  to  future  troubles  long  before  they 
come,  and  lo sudden  and  upoil  all  the  pleasant  spring-time,  and  all  the  spurt 
and  youth  by  dreary  forebodings  of  old  age,  of  autumn,  and  winter  hiiuw, 
ami  bitter  winds  that  have  not  yet  begun  to  blow.  "  So  smile  tin;  heavens 
upon  that  holy  act,"  says  the  Friar,  "  that  after  sorrow  chide  us  not." 
*  Amen,  amen,"  says  Romeo ;  "  but  come  what  sorrow  can,  it  cannot  coun- 
tervail the  exchange  of  joy  that  one  short  minute  gives  me  in  her  tight.' 
And  we  wish  that  George  Geilli  bad  heen  more  of  BoQMo'e  wsj  of  **>*" *"nff 

A  sad  ending  it  eery  toooblng  al  fcba  tint,  Bad  mora  many  a 
rympnthy,  hut  in  prose — for  poetry  is  to  be  criticised  from  a  dill 
standard — who  ever  reads  a  melancholy  story  over  and  over  and  over  as 
some  stories  are  read?  The  more  fntichingly  nnd  earnestly  the  tale  is 
lold)  the  less  disposed  ono  is  to  revert  to  it,  and  the  more  deeply  one  feels 
for  tin  Hi  titfotn  friends  whom  one  cannot  help  loving  at  time  ■;.  ahmet  as 
if  they  were  real  ones,  the  less  heart  one  has  to  listen  to  the  history  of 
their  pains,  and  fears,  and  bufferings — knowing,  as  one  does,  that  there  is 
only  sorrow  in  store  for  them,  no  relief  coming,  no  help  anywhere,  no 
salvation  at  hand.  Mr.  Thackeray  used  to  any  that  a  bad  ending  to  a 
hook  was  a  great  mistake,  that  he  never  would  Osaka  ODOOf  lu*  own  finish 
badly.  What  was  the  use  of  it?  Nobody  ever  cared  to  rend  n  book  a 
second  time  when  it  ended  unhappily. 

There  is  *|  EOUM  in  the  cose  of  the  writer  of  Gtorgc  Grith,  who 

possesses  in  no  common  degree  sad  powers  of  pal  I  afce.  for  ioal 

the  porting  between  George  and  Beryl.     She  says  that  it  is  no  use  talking 
about  what  is  past  ai  tfti  y  irm-t  part,  and  Ik-  knows  it. 
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Tbco  (or  ■  Bcnmit  Oomcc  miinatleniood  her.    The  agoa  j  of  her  mrs  hnr.,  1 
latent*  bitterness  of  the  drm> •_ 
of  rW  aw*,  and  iV  terrible  lorijrui;;  s"  ■••  permitted  to  live  and  law*  Ma 

more,  sharpened  ber  ruse*  >■  ■  •-  lot*  the  never  int**.' 

"  Hate  yoa  grown  to  doabt  roer*  he  aaacd.  kjw  1  wookl  miti 

jrnu  to-mum»w  if  1  o  «M  r     Do  rot  think  IhM  thmnshraii  all  the  )<*n  W  a**,  h> 
they  many  or  be  Ukjt  few,  I  could  change  lu  yon  r     < ;  :•>  yno  oat  Wont 

that  through  lime  aad  l  t nity  I  Until  lore  yon  and  none  ot 

"I  iI.j  not  doubt;  1  believe,"  and  her  tear*  foil  baa  r  sola  become  «.*» 

What  vu  she  to  hint  at  that  aeranesit }  Mat*  tkn  wife ;  mn  thna  til  tfe 
earth  ;  mare  than  heaven  ;  mora  than  life.  Ska  was  snmalhltn;  man,  far  a***,  Ian 
any  poor  words  we  know  can  exprrsa.    What  he  wi 

future  be  saw  stretching  away  (or  himself  without  her,  uitliout  a  h»p*  i 
its  blank  weariness  to  terrible  ai  to  bt  beyond  despair.     Hai!  the  soul 
of  hi*  body,  life  could  not  bar*  been  more  rahiahwa.    Take  away  the  fcetiet  of  j 
Ulit.r,  and'  what  has  iraortaXt.r  left  to  lira  foe  7 

At  the  moment  Grots*  t'Jeith  knew,  in  a  stupid,  dull  kind  of  way.  tail  la  aa 
Beryl  had  bceu  an  earthly  Lomoitalily  •.  that  to  have  bag  again  for  hb  eera,kaJ 
I«eu  lOfJO  of  hi*  wcarj   life,  which   had   made  the   dajn   and  the  bwi 

endttrahk  unto  him. 

kfl  great  woide  of  lore  which  there  b  in  thia  worM  I. 
think  how  it  b  Ailing  aoipe  heart*  to  burning,  whilst  others  are  starring  I*  ike  ssi 
thereof;  tu  think  haw  those  who  may  never  be  man  and  wile,  tl>  w*  wbu  art  aksai  s» 
he  parted  by  dpnth,  those  whoM  bra  can  nam  bo  anything  but  a  sorrow  sad  trat 
merge  their  own  >  that  of  one  another,  whilst  the  l.i  j  rn»sw>?sik 

household*  wren  uheosstai 

r*SU.->  I  'Kacoajokvtc  hatband*  look  ont  for  second  wire*. 

Why  it  it  that  th*  ewe-lamb  U  always  that  srketeil  for  sacrifice  ?  tYa*  a  it  tt* 
the  creature  upon  wbirh  man  acta  bt*  heart  skaU  he  lh«  on*  -aatrtinl  frsn  bw.' 
Why  It  it  that  the  thing  we  prue  peri»he»?  That  as  the.  fJosrar  fade*  «n.i  be  pat 
wilhereth,  so  the  nhjeet  of  rnnn't  lore,  the  delight  of  hit  eye*  ami  the  desire  of  k» 

.  |»«Meth  a* 

On  George  Ocith  the  blow  fell  wftt  such    force  thni  he  rrotwd  darkly  sWss, 

trr ins  to  grasp  bis  trouble;  trying;  to  inert  umbo  tangible  fue  with  whom  to  tiassh 

rllhont  I"  '  win  j  v.  huer  without  a  bop*  nf^usntner  ;  nJgblstsst 

mnlH  nfviT  knot  *  'I  •!•'',  hare  pttienee, have patienee  with  the rtesfasrsaj 

Ktrong  man,  «lio  bail  ot  lenjjt 

Have  ).  iudn««*  and  t»  l> 

plcasinv  ;  to  the  yaorl  he  had  BtXtt)  in  Ml ;  ir>  the  hours  la  wbseh  he  kad  fcaw* 
mjcnmrii!  I  To  the  Rtroirelcs  there  had  oome  xaennaa  ;  to  the  hopes  Sruttkn  ;  "* 
with  aurccst  and  with  fruiiion  than  hail  MBH  Un  *'u*>  iW-tth, 

him    wai   i  was  ai  oca  drat 

Wealth  ooiiM  not  console  him  ;  ■-•■■  \tri 

••worker,  fa  who  had  eo  longed  fbr  i  >-al  repose,  for  dWssot 

■me  no  an  ire  hsffiaeai ;  i 
raith  no  ■  lot  aprinv  hlrnsonss,  die  atmititf  ejory  on  Ik*  sass 

ami   Bold  .  Mm    tralta  and   Iktwan,  ami  thouwrnd   tialed  leaven  of  aatiuna.  *<■ 

•icter  b>  loueJi  hb  heart,  n-  .sib 

•  ilw  bomi  he   pictured  might  ho  hi",  never,  ah,  never  .'     Ife  hid  bslh  l* 

dream- hntme  on  th«  earn!*,  nnl,  bokold,  tl»«  winds  blew  and  (ho  warea  heat,  aal  b 

aaw  it  nil  disapp-n,  !•  orhvg   nought   but   ilu.vt  and  askret,  hot  death  and  da*jsB' 

with  hi*  sorrow,  ni  thongh  it  n-ere  a  liriasj  thing  that  b*  coali  fratf 

an!  ujnijnor  j  he  turned  mi  to  trample  it  down. 
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Kv  H  ->ded  Jo  point  out  lbs  power  and  pathos  of  this  long 

extract.      Tns  truly  GftJdl  U  IB  many  rejects  ibo  nm«  a* 

tbc  tl  lints,  bul  the  end  i»  fur  more  sod  and 

disastrous,  and  as  it  lia*  jl  <ii«a  of  lier  <u 

rea,  and  it  i«,  in  truth,  diiScull  to  IbrgiTti  the  author  ('■ 
through  so  mucb  uouec<  try, 

One  peculiarity  which  strike*  one  la  all  tin  liiiys 

are  stronger  and  rnore  Tividly  aim:  than   the  poop)*,   who  aro   made  to 

BL     Even  lierv, 
of  a  woman  than  a  living  woman  with  substance  and  .stiill",  ami  1.  m   ■     I 
Jksh,  though  her  passion  and  devotion  sit  sQ  bol  ,  and 

seem   so  alive  and   to  true,  that  tlioy  touch  us  mid  master  us  hy  their 
-sty  and  vividness. 

:itir  and  the  rcadftr  of  a  book  ii  n 
strange  one,  and  there  is  something  QUflOQl  in  1 1  jo  necessity 
for   < :  on    bul  ii  sides  :   tho  writer  pouring  out  the  experwncu 

and  feelings  of  yearn,  and  the  roudl  :.im 

tnoodo  to  Bad  that  others,  have  asperUaoati  ami  coa  aaaali  ef  certain 
feelings,  have  pa.=iod  through  plumes  with  which  he  himself  is  acquainted. 

i nary  Puhlic  is  *  nmjt  sympathizing   frivad;  be  will   In-' 
the  author's   sad  story;    ha  dees  not  interrupt  w  reUiU'  him,  or  weary 
with  impatient  platitudes,  until  he  baa  bad  bis  say  and  uttcud  all  that 
was  within  him.     Tho  author  per  hap*  writes  on  all  the  Hid  c-xiiericiica  of 

■-tin.    his,    0|    ll.ll 

OS*  unexpected  reprievea,  of  unhoped-for  good  fortunes,  of  old  fiiindJdpa, 

•         nd.     All  lhi»,  i 
da  nnd  descriptions  of  the  event*  which  realty  happened,  but  in  n 
language  of  which  lie  or  she  alone  holds  tin:  key,  oh,  perhaps,  the 

icancc  i»  ►  to  the  writer.     Only  in  the  | 

unknown    world    which    be   address*!  there  surely  is  the  kindred    spirit 
some  n  kind  heart,  tin  -ill  nml.  tataad  I  in* 

-writing  mum   tie   like    ii  ,  and  the  i 

of  many  a  chnfi  People  say  why  are  so  many  novels  written? 

eniiii  Dg  to  give  voice  nnd  expression  to  the  silence  of  the  Hie 

b  they  aro  »tru{  ccaaity  for  asprassiouaaa 

■  law  of  nature,  one  for  wb  •  ly  some  good  and  w  nte  reason, 

aa  there  must  he  fur  that  natural  desire  for  »j  mpaihy  which  is  common  to 
so  many.     Thl  a-jnic'lung  wrong  and  iocompleto  in  thoao 

I  it,  somcUiing  in  those  who  are  iucap- 

lierstandiug  ths  gitat  and  Mid  by  wl  imsaitj  i» 

joined  ami  A  bond  of  oomraoa  poJa  and  plousu 

.a  and  hop  .  ■  •akoeas, 

.  tell  u»  that  not  only  bun       i   •     urea,  but  the  wl 
ng  with  sympathy  and  expression,  sptakim 
plaints  or  pnu'ec,  or  in  n  wonder  of  km  and  admiration.     Wbal  do  the 
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or  &  bright  spring  day  mean  ?     Cock*  crow  in  the  farmyards  and 
valley*  below;  clew  heavens  the  lark  W  pouring  oat  its  facet 

{jMnooatc  tlirill-* ;  shriller  and  sweeter,  and  more  complete  m  the  tiny  (peck 
mn  higher  and  higher  still,  "  flow  the  profuse  strains  of  um^cemadiatei 
The  sheep  baa  and  browse,  and  shake  their  meek  heads ;  chikkf a 
shout  for  the  very  pleasure  of  making  a  aonnd  n  t'nr-  «ut»hin#  Nstartii 
bursting  with  new  green,  brightening,  cha  Q  a  thousand  lord? 

Lea.     Seas  washing  and  sparkling  against  the  shores  streaks  of  faint 
in  distant  horizons,  soft  winds  blowing  about  the  landscape  ;  what  is 
nil  this  but  an  appeal  for  sympathy,  a  great  natural  expression  of  hapjunas 
and  emotion  ? 

And  perhaps,  after  all,  the  real  secret  of  our  complaint  against  modern 
heroines  is  not  so  much  thai  they  arc  natural  and  apeak  out  what  is  in 

■  .  and  tell  us  of  deeper  and  more  passionate  lerling  than  ever  stirr*d 
tin-  even  tenour  of  their  grandmothers'  narratives,  but  that  they  are  morbid, 
constantly  occupied  with  themselves*,  one-aided,  and  ungrateful  to  tie 
wonders  and  blessing*  of  a  world  which  it  not  lftsa  beautiful  now  than  it 
was  a  hundred  years  ago,  where  perhaps  there  b  a  lew  amount  of  sorrcn, 
and  a  leas  amount  of  pain  most  certainly  than  at  the  time  when  Mia 
Austen  and  Miss  Ferrier  said  their  any.  Jane  Austen's  own  atory  trai 
more  sad  and  more  pathetic  than  that  of  many  aud  many  of  the  heraiw 
whom  wo  have  been  passing  in  review  and  complaining  of,  and  who  cam- 
plain  to  us  ho  loudly;  but  in  her,  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and  sf 
wrrow  and  anxiety  and  dii  n  inced  itself,  not  in  uapaUnt 

n gs  against  the   world   and  paragraph*  and   nionotooots 

'  ,  I. ui  in   a  delicate  sympathy  with  the  smallest  events  ci 
cliarming  appreciation  of  its  common  aspects,  a  pi  lorn  and  kindly 

homonr,  which  charm  us  to  this  day. 

$rany  of  tli.  heninea  of  to-day  arc  dear  nnd  tried  old  friends,  ana 
would  be  sorely  missed  out  of  enr  Jiv< •*.  ami  leave  irreparable  blaokteo 
OOt  bookshelves  ;  numbers  of  them  are  married  and  happily  willed  dostt 
in  various  country-house*  and  pnrwmngea  in  England  and  Wales;  bat  far 
ikr  of  then  children  who  are  growing  up  roaod  about  thcui,  and  aba 
will  i  ■  ifca  beroei  and  I  w  two,  we  weals' 

appeal  to  their  own  MM  Otfwhat  is  right  and  judicious,  and  ask  them  n* 
ih«y  would  not  .'i-ire  to  pee  their  daughters  brought  xip  in  a  simpler, Jem 
.  less  introspective  and  morbid  way  than  they  themselves  have 

a?  Are.  ib  ea  hnunted  by  the  consciousness  that  their  wro 

•  xpuricueta  may  have  suggested  a  strained  nnd  affected  view  of  life  to  soon 

of  their  younger  readers,  instead  of  encouraging  them  to  cheerfulness,  ts 

to  u  moderate  estimate  of  their  own  infallibility,  a  charily  fcr 

m,  and  a  not  too  absorbing  cont  of  themselves,  their  ewa 

\  irtosa  and  diortcomiiiga  ?  "  Avnnt  tout,  lv  temps  est  jxuatr,"  saya  George 

$»""•  '  '  '  '  i   i!  I  "  ■     ivec  <   .  .    it  la  guerre  a  ce  travcrs,  tu  en  cs  ptaebv 
do  la  tele  aux  pieds."' 
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i BE   little  map  gathered  u>- 

lt 'tin  i  Milroys  par- 

It  hi-  to  v..iii  fin  flu-  euriagei 
Thorpe- Ambrose  would 
hardly  have  convey. ■<!  the  Mm, 
to  any  previously  uim-iiucted 
pcrxon  introduced  among  thorn, 
of  a  party  assembled  in  K 
tatiou  of  a  pi    ■  <  .      l 
|     .-ilmo-.i  dull  i-ijinijrli,  wj  far 
Hard  appearances  went, 
have  been  a  party  assemble 
in  ex[  :  a  marriage.     . 

l.vcn   .Mi.--    Alilroy   be 
iu  of  bokii 
!n  M  i..  bl  iini-iiri  dress 

and  her  gaily  -  fathered  Bete 

BBpii  ii  in  in  ' 
■  lisb  Miliiiy  timli  rn 
Although  Allan'.-*  DOte  land  a*- 
mii.-iI  h«r,  in  A I 
language,   that   the   one  great 
■  •  I. j net  of  reconciling   the   go- 
ai  arrival   with   the   celebration   of   the   picnic,   waa   an    ol.j.i  i 
achieved,  tlie  doubt  still  remained  whether  the  plan  proposed — whnlever 
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it  miglit  be — would  imwt  with  her  father's  o 
Milroy  declined  to  feel  sure  of  her  day's  pleasu 
its  appearance  and  took  her  from  the  door, 
arraved  for  the  festive  occasion  in  a  tight  bh 
not  worn  for  years,  and  threatened  with  a  wh« 
tn-ni  his  old  friend  and  comrade  the  clock,  was 
if  ever  such  a  man  existed  yet.  As  for  the  friet 
Allan's  request — the  widow  lady  (otherwise  M 
(the  Reverend  Samuel)  in  delicate  health — two 
rently,  of  adding  to  the  hilarity  of  the  day 
discovered  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  all  Eng 
plays  his  part  in  society  by  looking  on  in  gre« 
with  a  sickly  smile,  may  be  a  prodigy  of  inte 
but  he  is  hardly,  perhaps,  the  right  sort  of  max 
old  lady  afflicted  with  deafness,  whose  one 
interest  is  the  subject  of  her  son,  and  who  (on 
when  that  son  opens  his  lips)  asks  everybody  cag 
say  ?  "  is  a  person  to  be  pitied  in  respect  of  her  i 
he  admired  in  respect  of  her  maternal  devote 
the  tiling  could  possibly  be  avoided,  to  take  t< 
nevertheless,  was  the  Reverend  Samuel  Penteco; 
the  Reverend  Samuel's  mother;  and,  in  the  dear 
guests,  there  they  were,  engaged  to  cat,  drink, 
at  Mr.  Armadale's  pleasure-party  to  the  Norfolk 

The  arrival  of  Allan,  with  his  faithful  follov 
heels,  roused  the  flagging  spirits  of  the  party 
for  enabling  the  governess  to  join  the  picnic 
satisfied  even  Major  Milroy 's  anxiety  to  show 
lady  who  was  coming  into  his  house.  After  wri 
apology  and  invitation,  and  addressing  it  in  hei 
the  new  governess,  Miss  Milroy  ran  npstairs  to  i 
and  returned,  with  a  smiling  face  and  a  side-loc 
father,  to  announce  that  there  was  nothing  no 
moment  longer  indoors.  The  company  at  once 
garden-gate,  and  were  there  met  face  to  face  by 
of  the  day.  How  were  the  six  persons  of  the  pit 
the  two  open  carriages  that  were  in  waiting  for 

Here,  again,  Pcdgilt  Junior  exhibited  his 
trivance.  This  highly-cultivated  young  man  pos 
an  accomplishment  more  or  less  peculiar  to  all 
we  live  in — lie  was  perfectly  capable  of  taking 
getting  his  business.  Such  a  client  as  the  Mast 
but  seldom  in  his  father's  way,  and  to  pay  spocia 
to  Allan  all  through  the  day,  was  the  businesi 
while  proving  himself  to  l»e  the  life  and.sonl  of 
sight  from  the  beginning  of  the  merrymaking  to 
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of  affxirs  between  Mint  Milmy  and  Allan  at  a  glance;  and  be  At 

provided  for  his  client's  inclination*  in  that  quarter,  by  offering  (in 

virtue  of  his  local  knowledge)  to  lead  die  way  in  the  first  carriage,  and  by 

asking  Mm  I  tbaeoratl  if  tiny  would  do  him  the  honour  ot' 

accompanying  bin.    "  We  *h.tll  pnss  n  very  iutcrentirig  place  to  a  military 

stan,  sir,"  said  youn  ft,  addressing  the  major,  with  hit  happy  and 

unblushing  coal  the  remains  of  a  Kmum  encampment.'    And  m\ 

father,  rir,  who  i*  a  subscrib -r,"   proceeded  this  rising  lawyer,  turning  to 

curate,  "  wished  me  to  ask  your  opinion  of  the  new  In£mt  School 

ings  at  Lrtftla  Bill   Bi  nit.     Would   you  kindly  give  it  me,  as  we  | 

llu  opened  the  carriage-door,  and  helped  in  tlie  major  and 

curat  'hey  could  either  of  them  start  any  difficulties.     The 

result   followed.     Allan  and  Alias  Milroy  rode  together  in  the 

carriage,  with  tin  .    tn  convenience  ofo  deaf  old  lady  ia  -  >"i«->  tdance 

keep  the  squire's  compliments  withiu  the  neowoeiry  Jim; 

iuul  Allan  enjoyed iiucli  an  interview  with  Mi«  Milroy  as  the 
interview  he  now  obtained  on  the  road  to  tlie  Broads.    The  dear  old  lady, 
after  a  little  anecdote  or  two  on  the  subject  of  her  son,  did  the  one  i'. 
wanting  to  secure  the  perfect  felicity  of  her  two  youthful  QDapa 
— she  busune  considerately  blind  for  tin-  occasion,  a«  well  as  deaf.     A 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  carriage  |<  :'l  die  major's  cottage,  the  poor  old 
•oul,  reposing  on  snug  cadi  ions,  and  fanned  by  a  fine  rammer  air,  fell 
peaceably  asleep.     Allan   made  love,  and   Miss  Milroy   sanctioned   the 
arc  of  that  occaaonally  precious  article  of  human  come 
ely  indifferent  on  l>oth  sides  to  a  solemn  ba<«  accompaniment  on 
notes,  played  by  the  curate'*  mother's  unsuspecting  nose.     Tie 
iterruption  to  the  kn  i.-mnking  (the  snoring  being  a  thing  more  gr-j 

anrnt  in  its  nature,  was  not  interrupted  at  all)  camo  at  intervals  from 

carriage  ahead.     Not  satisfied  with  having  the  major's  1  Ionian  coram  p- 

entand  the  curate's  Infant  Schools  on  his  mind,  Pedgifl  Junior  rose  erect 

from  time  to  time  in  his  place, and,  respectfully  hailing  the  hindmost  vehicle, 

directed  Allan'*  attention,  ia  a  shrill   tenor  vein-,  and  with  an  excellent 

oo  of  language,  to  objects  of  interest  on  the  road.     The  only  T»ay 

qnict  him  was  to  answer,  which  Allan  invariably  did  by  shouting  back, 

"  Yes,  beautiful "-—upon  which  young  l\deift  disappeared  again  in  the 

of  the  leading  carriage,  and  took  up  the  Romans  and  the 

li.  1,  A  left  men  last. 

Thr  scene  throngh  which  tlie  picnic  party  was  now  pawing,  nit 

tar  more  attention  Ann  it  received  either  from  Allan  or  Allan's  friends. 

An  hour's  steady  driving  fan  the  major's  cottage  bad  taken  young 
Artnadalv  and  Lis  guusbt  beyond  the  limits  of  Midwinter's  solitary  walk* 
and  was  now  bringing  them  nearer  and  nearer  to  one  of  the  strangest  and 
loveliest  aspects  of  Nature,  which  the'  inland   landed  rfulk 

«©Jy,  but  of  all   Eugland,  can  show.     Little  by  little,  the  met 

b  gan  to  obai       I    the  carriage  approached  the  remote  and  lonely 
district  of  the  Hroads.     The  wheat-fields  and  turnip-iielda  became 
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ceptibly  fewer  ;  and  the  fat  green  graxing-grounds  on  either  idde  grew 
wider  and  wider  in  their  smooth  and  sweeping   range.     Heap*  of  drr 
rushes  and  reeds,  laid  up  for  the  basket-maker  and  the  thatcher,  began  to 
appear  at  the  roadside.     The  old  gabled  cottages  of  the  early  part  of  tbe 
drive  dwindled  and  disappeared,  and  huts  with  mud  walls  rose  in  their 
place.     With  the  ancient  church  towers  and  the  wind  and  water  milk, 
which  had  hitherto  been  the  only  lofty  objects  seen  over  the  low  nuuiij 
flat,  there  now  rose  all  round  the  horizon,  gliding  alow  and  distant  bebiad 
fringes  of  pollard  willows,  the  soils  of  invisible  boats  moving  on  invisible 
waters.     All  the  strange  and  startling  anomalies  presented  by  an  inked 
agricultural  district,   isolated  from  other  districts   by  its   intricate  sur- 
rounding network  of  pools  and  streams — holding  its  communications  and 
carrying  its  produce  by  water  instead  of  by  land — began  to  present  them- 
selves in  closer  and  closer  succession.     Nets  appeared  on  cottage  paling: 
little  flat-bottomed  boats  lay  strangely  at  rest  among  the  flowers  in  cottage 
gardens ;  farmers'  men  passed  to  and  fro  clad  in  composite  coatmne  of 
the  coast  and  tbe  field,  in  sailors'  hats  and  fishermen's  boots,  and  ptoncli- 
mtn's  smocks, — and   even  yet  the  low-lying  labyrinth   of  water*,  ea»- 
bosomed  in  its  mystery  of  solitude,  was  a  hidden   labyriuth  still    A  ■ 
minute  more,  and  the  carriages  took  a  sudden  turn  from  the  hard  high- 
road into  a  little  weedy  lane.     The  wheels  ran  noiseless  on  the  damp  and 
spongy  ground.     A  lonely  outlying  cottage  appeared,  with   its  litter  tf* 
nets  and  boats.     A  few  yards  farther  ou,  and  the  last,  morsel  of  firm  eartl 
suddenly  ended  in  a  tiny  creek  and  quay.     One  turn  more  to  the  end  if 
the  quay — and  there,  spreading  its  great  sheet  of  water,  far  and  bright 
and  smooth,  on  the  right  hand  and  the  left — there,  as  pure  in  its  spotk* 
blue,  as  still  in  its  heavenly  ]M.'acefulness  as  the  summer  sky  above  it.  w» 
the  first  of  the  Norfolk  Broads. 

The  carriages  stopped,  the  love-making  broke  off",  and  the  venerable 
Mrs.  Pentecost,  recovering  the  use  of  her  senses  at  a  moment's  notiet, 
fixed  her  eyes  sternly  on  Allan  the  instant  she  woke. 

"  I  see  in  your  face,  Mr.  Armadale,"  said  the  old  lady,-  6harplv,  "  that 
you  think  1  have  been  asleep." 

The  consciousness  of  guilt  acts  differently  on  the  two  sexes.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  it  is  a  much  more  manageable  consciousness  with  a 
woman  than  with  a  man.  All  the  confusion,  on  this  occasion,  was  on 
the  man's  side.  While  Allan  reddened  and  looked  embarrassed,  the 
quick-witted  Miss  Milroy  instantly  embraced  the  old  lady  with  a  bum 
of  innocent  laughter.  "  He  is  quite  incapable,  dear  Mrs.  Pentecost,"  said 
the  little  hypocrite,  "  of  anything  so  ridiculous  as  thinking  you  have  beta 
asleep!" 

"  All  I  wish  Mr.  Armadale  to  know,"  pursued  the  old  lady,  still  sus- 
picious of  Allan,  "  is,  that  my  head  being  giddy,  I  am  obliged  to  dost 
my  eyes  in  a  carriage.  Closing  the  eyes,  Mr.  Armadale,  is  one  thing,  and 
going  to  sleep  is  another.     Where  is  my  son  ?  " 

The  Reverend  Samuel  appeared  silently  at  the  carriage-door  with  his 
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spectacles  and  his  sickly  smile  in  perfect  working  order,  and  urf 
US  mother  to   pet  out.     ("Did   you   enjoy  the  drive.  Sammy?"  Bated 

Id  lady-   "  Beautiful  aaenery,  my  d<w-,  wiwi't  it .' ")   Young  ?«:•: 

ID  whom  nil  the  arrangementa  for  exploring  flu:  Broads  doTolved,  bustled 

to   the.    boatman  Milroy,   placid   and 

it  »]>art  On   ID   omtnnMd  punt,  ud  privately  looked  at  hit 

slch.     Was  it  past  noon  already?  -More  than  aii  hour  past.    For  the 

for  many  a.  long  year,  the  famous  clock  nt  homo  had  struck 

workshop.    Tim*  bad  lifbn  audi sftd  loytbf,  and  the 

jqniral  ud  hia  men  had  i  wttk  do  master's  eye  la  watch 

performances,  with  no   master's    hand    to    encourage   them   b 
heir  b«M_     Tlie  major  sighed  as  he  put  his  watch  hack  in  his  pod 
I'm  afraid  I'm  too  old  for  tbia  sort  of  thing,'1  bhonghl  the  good  man, 
oking  about  him  dreamily.     "  I   don't   find  1   enjoy  it  a*  much  as  1 
bought  1  should.     When  are  we  going  on  the  water,  I  wonder t  where'a 
.'- 
Neelie — more  properly  MaH  kDIn  y — WM  behind  one  of  tlie  ear: 
with  the  promoter  of  tlie  picnic     Tiny  were  Immersed  in  the  bitan 
»ubj-xt  of  their  own  Christian  md  Allan  was  a*  near  n  point-blank 

proposal  of  marriage,  as  it  is  well  possible  for  a  thoughile-.*  jrOOOg  :-•■ 
I  two-and-twenty  to  be. 
"  Toll  me  tli.?  truth,"  said  Miss  Milroy,  with  bar  eyes  mod.'Mly  i 

oa  the  ground,  "  when  you  first  knew  what,  mj  i..n .v. is,  yon  didn't   iflti 

tt?" 
"  I  like  every  thing  thai    !>I"Ugsto  you,"  rejoined   Allan, 
ink  Eleanor  is  a  beautiful  name  ;  and  yet,  I  don?)  know  why,  I  ■' 
made  an  improvement  when  he  changed  it  fe    \.«die." 
••  I  can  1-1!  you  why.  Mr.  Armadale,"1  said  the  major*  daughter,  with 
■real  gravity,     "There  are  some  unfurcuuat'-  in  this  world,  wl 

::e>  are— bow  can  I  express  it? — whoso  names  a-.  jfjn 

Misfit.     1  don't   blame  my   parents,  fur  it  was  imposs.l 

tnnw  whin    I  was  a  baby  how  I  should    grow  tip.      But  as  tilings  arc,  1 
:.  i  lit  »ach  other.     When  yon,  hear *.  -died 

II.  lieautifid.  iliU'lr^lingcrcatUtv  di:vclly      iboTaTf 
I'we.'     With  my  perwjnal  appearand  ■  EIoalK  P  sound :  ridiculous 
you  yourself  remarked,   is  just  the  thing.     No  !   n^  ! 
*t  any  any  more  —  I'm  tired  of  the  subjret ;    I've  Dante  in 

ay  bond,  if  we  must  speak  of  name*,  which  is  much  belter  worth  talliiti).' 
nit  than  mine." 

She  atok  a  glance  at  her  companion  ••■>'■'■■  lafaty  enough,  MTua 

i  la  yours."  Allan  advanced  a  step  nearer  to  her,  and  lowered  hi* 
[without  tin;  slightest  necessity,)  to  a  myatarioni  whisper.     Mi 

rtantly  resumed  her  investigation  of  the  ground.     Bhe  li  i  b  I  at  It  with 
aneh  extraordinary  interest,  that  a  geologist  might  Imve  suspected  I 
scientific  flirtation  with  the  superficial  strata. 

"  What  Dame  ar«  you  thinking  of?"  asked  Allan. 
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Mio  Milroy  addressed  her  answer,  in  the  form  of  a  remark,  to  the 
superficial  strata — and  let  them  do  what  they  liked  with  it,  in  their 
capacity  of  conductors  of  sound,  "  If  I  bad  been  a  man,"  she  said,  "I 
should  so  like  to  have  been  called  Allan  1 " 

She  felt  his  eyes  on  her  as  she  spoke,  and,  turning  her  head  safe, 
became  absorbed  in  the  graining  of  the  panel  at  the  back  of  the  cwrnp. 
"  How  beautiful  it  is  1  "  she  exclaimed  with  a  sudden  outburst  of  inter* 
in  the  vast  subject  of  varnish.     "  I  wonder  how  they  do  it  ?  " 

Man  persists,  and  woman  yields.     Allan  declined  to  shift  the  pmd 
from  love-making  to  coach-making.     Miss  Milroy  dropped  the  subjst 

"  Call  me  by  my  name,  if  yon  really  like  it,"  he  whispered  persnwsr. 
"  Call  me  •  Allan,'  for  once — just  to  try." 

She  hesitated  with  a  heightened  colour  and  a  charming  smile,  ai 
shook  her  head.     "  I  couldn't  just  yet,"  she  answered  softly. 

"  May  I  call  you  Neelie  ?     Is  it  too  soon  ?  " 

She  looked  at  him  again,  with  a  sudden  disturbance  abouf  the  bes* 
of  her  dress,  and  a  sudden  flash  of  tenderness  in  her  dark  grey  eyes. 

"  You  know  best,"  she  said  faintly,  in  a  whisper. 

The  inevitable  answer  was  on  the  tip  of  Allan's  tongue.  At  the  wt 
instant,  however,  when  he  opened  his  lips,  the  abhorrent  high  tenor  cf 
Pedgift  Junior,  shouting  for  "  Mr.  Armadale,"  rang  cheerfully  through  At 
quiet  air.  At  the  same  moment,  from  the  other  side  of  the  carriage,  u* 
lurid  spectacles  of  the  Reverend  Samuel  showed  themselves  officiously  a 
the  starch ;  and  the  voice  of  the  Reverend  Samuel's  mother  (who  hat 
with  great  dexterity,  put  the  two  ideas  of  the  presence  of  water  and  i 
sudden  movement  among  the  company  together)  inquired  distractedly 
if  anybody  was  drowned  ?  Sentiment  flies  and  Love  shudders  at  si 
demonstrations  of  the  noisy  kind.  Allan  said,  "  Damn  it,"  and  rejointi 
young  Pedgift.     Miss  Milroy  sighed,  and  took  refuge  with  her  father. 

"  I've  done  it,  Mr.  Armadale ! "  cried  young  Pedgift,  greeting  ha 
patron  gaily.  "  We  can  all  go  on  the  water  together  ;  I've  got  the  bigtc* 
boat  on  the  Broads.  The  little  skiffs,"  he  added,  in  a  lower  tone,  at  ke 
led  the  way  to  the  quay  steps,  "  besides  being  ticklish  and  easily  nprt. 
won't  hold  more  than  two,  with  the  boatman  ;  and  the  major  told  me  he 
should  feel  it  his  duty  to  go  with  his  daughter,  if  we  all  separated  b 
different  boats.  I  thought  that  would  hardly  do,  sir,"  pursued  Pedgis 
Junior,  with  a  respectfully  sly  emphasis  on  the  words.  "  And,  besides,  if 
we  had  put  the  old  lady  into  a  skiff,  with  her  weight  (sixteen  stone  if  she'i 
a  pound),  we  might  have  had  her  upside  down  in  the  water  half  her  tine, 
which  would  have  occasioned  delay,  and  thrown  what  you  call  a  damp 
on  the  proceedings.  Here's  the  boat,  Mr.  Armadale.  What  do  vi» 
think  of  it?" 

The  boat  added  one  more  to  the  strangely  anomalous  objects  which 
appeared  at  the  Broads.  It  was  nothing  less  than  as  tout  old  lifeboat, 
passing  its  last  declining  years  on  the  smooth  fresh  water,  after  the  stormy 
days  of  its  \ouVn-Vux«  ou  ^t  w&i.  «&■  wa-     k.  comfortable  little  cahia     , 
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fur  the  use  of  fowlers  in  the  winter  season,  had  been  built  amidships,  and 
;i  mast  and  sail  adapted  for  inland  navigation  had  been  fitted  forward 
There  was  room  enough  and  to  spare  for  the  guests,  the  dinner,  and  the 
three  men  in  charge.  Allan  clapped  his  faithful  lieutenant  approvingly 
on  the  shoulder;  and  even  Mrs.  Pentecost,  when  the  whole  party  were 
comfortably  established  on  board,  took  a  comparatively  cheerful  view  of 
the  prospects  of  the  picnic.  "  If  anything  happens,"  said  the  old  lady, 
addressing  the  company  generally,  "  there's  one  comfort  for  all  of  us.  My 
son  can  swim." 

The  boat  iloated  out  from  the  creek  into  the  placid  waters  of  the 
Broad ;  and  the  full  beauty  of  the  scene  opened  on  the  view. 

On  the  northward  and  westward,  as  the  boat  reached  the  middle  of 
the  lake,  the  shore  lay  clear  and  low  in  the  sunshine,  fringed  darkly  at 
certain  points  by  rows  of  dwarf  trees ;  and  dotted  here  and  there,  in  the 
opener  spaces, 'with  windmills  and  reed-thatched  cottages  of  puddled  mud. 
Southward,  the  great  sheet  of  water  narrowed  gradually  to  a  little  group 
of  close-nestling  islands  which  closed  the  prospect ;  while  to  the  east  a  long, 
gently  undulating  line  of  reeds  followed  the  windings  of  the  Broad,  and 
abut  out  all  view  of  the  watery  wastes  beyond.  So  clear  and  so  light  was 
the  summer-air,  that  the  one  cloud  in  the  eastern  quarter  of  the  heaven  was 
the  amoke  cloud  left  by  a  passing  steamer  three  miles  distant  and  more  on 
the  invisible  sea.  When  the  voices  of  the  pleasure-party  were  still,  not 
a  sound  rose  far  or  near  but  the  faint  ripple  at  the  bows,  as  the  men,  with 
>low  deliberate  strokes  of  their  long  poles,  pressed  the  boat  forward  softly 
over  the  shallow  water.  The  world  and  the  world's  turmoil  seemed  left 
behind  for  ever  on  the  land  ;  the  silenco  was  the  silence  of  enchantment — 
the  delicious  interflow  of  the  soft  purity  of  the  sky  and  the  bright  tran- 
quillity of  the  lake. 

Established  in  perfect  comfort  in  the  boat — the  major  and  his  daughter 
on  one  side,  the  curate  and  his  mother  on  the  other,  and  Allan  and  young 
Pedgift  between  the  two — the  water  party  floated  smoothly  towards  the 
little  nest  of  islands  at  the  end  of  the  Broad.  Miss  Milroy  was  in  raptures ; 
Allan  was  delighted ;  and  the  major  for  once  forgot  his  clock.  Every 
one  felt  plcasurably,  in  their  different  ways,  the  quiet  and  beauty  of  the 
scene.  Mrs.  Pentecost,  in  her  way,  felt  it  like  a  clairroyantc — with 
closed  eyes. 

"  Look  behind  you,  Mr.  Armadale,"  whispered  young  Pedgift.  "  I 
think  the  parsun's  beginning  to  enjoy  himself." 

An  unwonted  briskness — portentous  apparently  of  coining  speech — 
did  certainly  at  that  moment  enliven  the  curate's  manner.  He  jerked  his 
head  from  side  to  side  like  a  bird  ;  he  cleared  his  throat,  and  clxsj>cd  his 
hands,  and  looked  with  a  genlle  interest  at  the  company.  Getting  into 
>piriU  seemed,  in  the  case  of  this  excellent  person,  to  be  alarmingly  like 
getting  into  the  pulpit. 

"  Even  in  this  scene  of  tranquillity,"  said  the  Kevercnd  Samuel,  coming 
out  softly  with  his  first  contribution  to  the  society,  in  the  shape  of  a 
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remark,    "  the   Christian    mind — l«d,  so   to  speak,    from  osc   catxcmc  t> 
another — u  forcibly  recalled  lo  the  unstable  naturv  of  all  ennhiy  wjut 
inenK     I  da  calm  should  not  but?     How,  if  thr  winds  icrw  aw. 

the  water*  bOOBX 

*•  Yon  needn't  nlann  yourself  about   that,  sir,"   aid    young  P«*l 
"  June's  the  tine  season  here — and  you  can  v 

.Mr'.  Paoiteooat  (inwmcricalry  al  all   probability  by  tl>r  uac 

.1  In  i  mki  .  [14-ni.xi  her  eyes  suddenly,  and  asked  urith  ir; 
nary  eagemi  as,   •  V  bat  doc*  ray  boy  ■*•. 

Kevercnd  E  D  the  key  thai  ani 

!i  ity.     Thi 
li«  r  win's  train  of  tlx'Ught  through  i  .->n. 

•••.:.'      .  -I  i  i    \i.  .   Peattmnat,  nth  infinite  relial 
Virlwind,  Sammy,  and  directa  the  tttonn  '  " 

leword*!'1  Htid  e  aa-i  comoftc 

vorda !  " 

•'I  say."  whispered  Alia  ipx*  ©n  <  iu  thai  am. 

■ 

DO,  papa,  it  was  a  risk  to  uak  them,"  addi  1  ,:roj.  u 

anotlur  whinner. 

"  My  d«*r !  "  remonstrated  Uio  major.     ••  \\  • 
the  neighbourhood  ;  and  aa  Mr.  Armadale  l.iudly  |DJ|  bt  bracts* 

our  friend*,  what  could  we  do  ?  " 

"We  can't  upset  the  boat,"  remarked  young  I'edgilt,  with  ssrU. 
parity.      "  It'*  a   lifeboat,  unfortunately.      May    I  u>  mag** 

putting  -  lha  reverend  gentleman'!  mouth,  Mr.  Anna 

It's  cloae  on  three  o'clock.     What  do  you  nay   ti>  ringing   Ui 

Never  was  the  right  man  more  w,  m  rjgfat  plmeu  tlian 

Jun  picnic.     In  ten  minutes  more  the  boot  was  bruugi 

*tandstill  I  reeds;  the  Thorpe- Ambrose  hampers  were  unpack*) 

on  the  root" of  tho  cabin  ;  ami  the  current  of  the  OUIUtoe  eloqae 
checked  for  tin-  day. 

Bow  -  moral  results — and  the 

rthy  in  itself— is   tin-  act   of  i  id  drinking'      Tw 

-  oentre  in  the  stomach.    A  man  who  is  not  a  bol 
father,  and  brother,  after  dinner  than  before,  is,  digcstivoly  speaking,  sn 
[aeanbly  riotous  mnn.     What  hidden  charrus  i  f  character  disclose  wets 
k Ives,  wlint  djomfeBl   amiabilities  awaken  when  our  conniua  hm 
•  ithi  a  together  to  pour  out  the  gastric  juice  I     At    the  opening  of 
bampan   Hon  10  lorpe- Ambrose,  sweet  Sociability  (offspring  of  • 
umon  of  Cfviliaation   and  Mr--,  firij  per)  <  lha 

.  and  nelti  >  uteuts  of 

i  in  party  had  hitherto  been  composed.     Now  did  the  I  Sara* 

light  had  hitherto  been  hidden  nndcr  a  bushel,  prow  J 
last  that  be  could  do  something,  '■  that  he  could  cat. 
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ft  Junior  aliine  brighter  titan  svar  hi  had  shone  yet,  in  gems  ol 
oanslic  huniouranil  exquisite  li'riiliiii'K  ■ifti:'<i>iiri-i'.   N  -|uire,ai>d 

the  squire's  ch.iiniiii^  gtKStj  prov.  -nieetion  between  Cham 

rwrgne  tli:it  tgmrkiaa,  1/jvc  that  prows  bolder,  and  Eyes  whose  voenbiiljirv 
v.in-ii  Nil     Now  did  cheerful  c-ld  times  conic  hack  to  tin 
major"*  memory,  and  eheorfbJ  fid  etoriea  not  find  then 

tu  the  major's  lips.     And  Dm  did  Mr«.  IVnie.-n-i .  COming   out  waki 'fully 
0  whole  force  of  her  estimable  maternal  character,  otia 
I  irjp  lurk,  and    ply  th.'it   DMfiil    IngtrtUBOQI    inces-eintly   between    the 
••hoki-.Ht  morsels  is  tha  whole  round  of  di«hr«,  and  the  fas  vacant,  pi 

.available  on  the  Reverend  I  >•  n.1  I  ingn  at  my  son." 

i-'ried  die  old  lady,  observing  the  msniOMBt  whioh  her  proceedings  pro- 

•  i  among  the  company.    •'  It*.-,  my  limit,  poor  dear — /  make  him  i 
And  th.ro  hn  men  I  Ming  vivi 

loped  at  the  table,  aa  ahoy  an  d«»i  .  oa  i,  d  vert] 

link  tin-  glorious  privilege  of  dining  with  the    maUeet  of  lite  di  ■ 
n.-il  worries  which  necessity  imposes  on  mankind— with  buttoning 
waistcoat,  for  example,  or  lacing  your  stays  !     Trust  no  such  moiwti  i 
aa  this  with  your  tcndfli  secrets,  your  love*  and  hatreds,  your  hopes  and 
His  heart  is  uncorrected  by  bfa  itoinaeh|  and  the  Meial  fiitoo 
him. 

BtelloW  hours  of  the  day  nnd  the  first  coo)  breeze*  of  tie-  long 
nor  evening  had  mot.  before,  the  dishes  wen  all  laid  BPMWj  and  QM 
'•ottks  as  empty  as  bottles  should   l«c.     This  point   in   ike   pieo-din 
ntLair.ed,  the  picnic  party  looked  lazily  at    Pedglil  Junior  to  k 

Was   tO   hi!   done    DeX<.       That    iliexhaUAtihh-   lurid  i'-:i:i-  r.d  ;i»n. 

to  all  the  call-    ■  n    him.      He  li.id  a  now  amusement    ready   b 

est  hi  tin  company  could  so  much  ai  aaa  hdm  what  thai  amu 
was  to  i 

id  of  niuiic  on  the  writer.  Mi**  Milr* y  1  "  he  a-k<-i  in  his  airiest 
and  plcasantest  uuumer. 

Miss  Milroy  adored  mu-ie,  both  on  tin-  water  and  tlie  land — alwnja 
toe  one  cans  whan  she  van  rranriahifj  the  art  her*i 
it  liosoe. 

;  out  of  tin  n  Pcdgift.     Hi-i-;tvelu» 

boatmen — dired  briskly  into  the  liMUt  cabin — and  resr>[" 
with  a  ■  OOi    rtina  in  his  hand.  ,;  Ne.it.  Iliasliilroj,  Isn't  it  ?"  he 
pointing  to  his  initial*,  inlnid  on  the  instrument  in  mother-of-pearl, 
names  Augustus,  like  my  father's.    Some  of  my  friends  knonl  off  thi 
and  call  t  Junior."  A  mimII  joke  goes  u  . 

doesn't  it,  Mr.  Armad.iio?  1  sing  a  little,  to  my  own  acoorapariiniein. 
hvlii-*  and  gt  Dllepaen  ;  and,  if  quito  agreeable,  I  aball  be  proud  and  bsppy 
to  do  my  b 

•  Stop!"  cried  Mm.  Fontanel ;   "  1  doat  on  music." 

Willi  this  formidable  announc' n.eut   lb   oW   ladj  opened  a  prod 
leather-bag,  from  which  she  never  parted  night  or  day,  nnd  took  out  in 


. 


.;*»  of  the  old-lkihioned  kiwi— : 
and  *  French  horn.     "  1  don't  cure  u>  us*  tin 

i.rcost,  "  because  I'm  air.,  than  ever. 

But  I  cast  and  won't  mi<u  th<i  music.     1  doat   on  music.      IT 
the  other  end,  I'D  •:ick  it  in  my  ear.  ly  dear,  Udl  u:m 

i 

•a-as  troubled  with  no  oartot  be  b»-sam 

■w— not  with.  songs  of  the  light  and  modern  kind,  such  as  mi 
boon  expected  from  an  uniutcur  of  Lis  age  and  character — baft  miii 
i.iry  and  |  bant*  ul"  poetry,  set  to  tha  bold  otul   hUu>: 

tbeprcasS 
century,   ami    which,    ■. 

•The  Death   of  M  "The  Battle  of  ti.  I  be 

liitai  •  i!. '   uti'irr  rariotU  vocal  aspects,  at>  exhibited  by  the 

I  Iridium — those  were  the  Kings  in  which  the  roaring  concertina  . 

.  of  Gtistu*  Junior  exulted  together.     •■Tell  mc»).  law. 

ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  the  minstrel  solicitor.  •.  no  aaac 

about  we.      Will  yon  have  a  Utile  sentiment  by  way  of  variety  f    Skat 

i  up  with  ■  The  Mistletoe  Bough,"  and  "Poor  Mary  Ana*?" 

Having  liivcured  his  audience  with  those  two  cheerful  aieJodi«,  ran; 

ii't  respectfully  requested  the  rest  of  the  company  to  follow  hums' 

example  in  turn ;   offering,  in  every  case,  to  play  "  a   running  aano- 

paniment"  impromptu,  .  bs.  to  obliging  as  »  itnm 

with  il.'- 

:<i  oo.nomtbiil  IV-iilecusl  eagerly.    "Itcllyvai 

1  doat  on  music.     We  ba  iwdf  enough  yet,  have  we,  S«amv  ." 

The  lieverend  Samuel  made  no  reply.    The  unhappy  man  bad  i 

<ra — not  exact  I  v  i  sobs,  hut  a  little  lower — £>r 

I,  in  the  midst  i  neral  hilarity  and  the .geei  lauat.    Ass 

Even    maternal    lore  is  alloyed  with    mortal    Bjlli 
iln.lv  |o  his  excellent  mother,  die  Keren  nd  Samuel  e» 
ivKliucnally  indebted  to  ber  for  a  snort  indigestion. 

"ly,   however,  noticed  as  yet  the  signs  and  tokens  uf  iatsraal 
revelation  in  tU-  "juaaj 

eicrybody  I  appealed  to  the  founder  >.(  the 

*  Do  sing   anmethlng,   Mr.    Armadale,'  '.  ;   "1  should  so  L 

boa*  you  !  " 

''If  yon  once  begin,  sir,"  added  I  I  fad  e 

got  uncommonly  twy  a*  you  go  on.     Mtuic  is  a  science  wh  nk 

be  tn!:  threat  at  Starr ■ 

ih  all  my  lic.i.  .ood-humoured  w. 

'In  worst  of  it  hr  the  words  escape  me.     I  wanes' 
i  Moore's  Melodies  if     My  ]*>or  mother  used  to  ht 
lie*  when  [  WIN 
"•  Whose  .•     Aim  I    1 

know  Tom  Mooic  by  h 
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"  Perhaps,  in  that  case,  you  will  be  good  enough  to  help  mc,  ma'am, 
if  my  memory  breaks  down,"  rejoined  Allan.  "  I'll  take  the  easiest 
melody  in  the  whole  collection,  if  you'll  allow  me.  Everybody  knows  it — 
'  Evcleen's  Bower.' " 

"  I'm  familiar,  in  a  general  sort  of  way,  with  the  national  melodies 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,"  said  Pedgift  Junior.  "  I'll  accom- 
pany you,  sir,  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  This  is  the  sort  of  thing, 
I  think."  He  seated  himself  cros3-legged  on  the  roof  of  the  cabin,  and 
burst  into  a  complicated  musical  improvisation,  wonderful  to  hear — a 
mixture  of  instrumental  nourishes  and  groans;  a  jig  corrected  by  n 
dirge,  and  a  dirge  enlivened  by  a  jig.  "  That's  the  Bort  of  thing," 
eaid  young  Pedgift,  with  his  smile  of  supreme  confidence.  "  Fire 
away,  sir  ! " 

Mrs.  Pentecost  elevated  her  trumpet,  and  Allan  elevated  his  voice. 

"  Oh,  weep  for  the  hour  when  to  Eveleen'a  Bower "     He  stopped ; 

the  accompaniment  stopped ;  the  audience  waited.  "  It's  a  most  extra- 
ordinary thing,"  said  Allan ;  "  I  thought  I  had  the  next  line  on  the 
tip  of  my  tongue,  and  it  seems  to  have  escaped  me.  I'll  begin 
again,  if  you  luve  no  objection.  *  Oh,  weep  for  the  hour  when  to. 
Eveleen's  Bower ' 

" '  The  lord  of  the  valley  with  false  vows  came,' "  said  Mrs.  Pentecost. 

"  Thank  you,  ma'am,"  said  Allan.  "  Now  I  shall  get  on  smoothly. 
1  Oh,  weep  for  the  hour  when  to  Eveleen'a  Bower,  the  lord  of  the  valley 
with  false  vows  came.     The  moon  was  shining  bright ' " 

u  No  !  "  said  Mrs.  Pentecost. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,"  remonstrated  Allan.  "  *  The  moon  was 
shining  bright '— — " 

"  The  moon  wasn't  doing  anything  of  the  kind,"  said  Mrs.  Pentecost. 

Pedgift  Junior,  foreseeing  a  dispute,  persevered  sotto  voce  with  the 
uccompaniment,  in  the  interests  of  harmony. 

"  Moore's  own  words,  ma'am,"  said  Allan,  "  in  my  mothers  copy  of 
the  Melodies." 

"  Your  mother's  copy  was  wrong,"  retorted  Mrs.  Pentecost.  "  Didn't 
I  tell  you  just  now  that  I  knew  Tom  Moore  by  heart  ?  " 

Pedgift  Junior's  peace-making  concertina  still  flourished  and  groaned, 
in  the  minor  key. 

•'  Weill  what  did  the  moon  do  ?  "  asked  Allan,  in  despair. 

"  What  the  moon  ought  to  have  done,  Mr,  or  Tom  Moore  wouldn't 
have  written  it  so,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Pentecost.  "  '  The  moon  hid  her  light 
from  the  heaven  that  night,  and  wept  behind  her  clouds  o'er  the  maiden's 
>hame  1 '  I  wish  that  young  man  would  leave  off  playing,"  added  Mm. 
Pentecost,  venting  her  rising  irritation  on  (Justus  -Junior.  "I've  had 
I'IK-ivjIi  of  him — he  tickles  my  ears." 

"  Proud,  I'm  sure,  tua'ain,"  said  the  unblushing  Pedgift.  "  The  whole 
M-ienco  of  music  consists  in  tickling  the  ears." 

'■  V»'c  stem  to  be  drifting  into  a  sort  of  argument,"  remarked  Major 


:er  if  Mr.  Armadale  w> 


added  the  major's  daughter 


Pm» 


■ 
11  Uo  go  on,  Mr.  Armadale  ! ' 
.      , 

than  docxj't  know  the  word*,  and  (lie  other  doesn't  kocr 
llie  music,"  mid  Mrs.  Pentecost.     •'  Let  them  go  on,  if  they  r 

rry  to  diaq  i  <  ■mi  \  nu,  ma'am,"  said  Pedgift  Junior;   "  I'm  nndjr ' 
v,  Mr.  Armadale  I' 

Allan  opened  his  ftpe  to  lake  Dp  iba  m  n  lody  where  hel 

Inst  left  it.    Before  he  caaM  otttex  a  tu  lenly  rose,  wilt  i 

.1  pressed  conTiilsirHj  i 

••  Wii.it'-  il.  •  iiuiti.  r  '  "  cried  tin--  whole  boatin  i  obert» 

"  I  am  exceed i i. tIv  unwell,''  said  the  Reverend  Samuel  Pentecost. 
i'li.r  iKKit  was  instantly  in  a  state  of  confusion.  "  Eveleen's  Bos 
rt)d  OO  AI !;iu"--  li|  .-,  and  even  the  irrcprcweii  ■     rtina  of  P« 

Tim  alarm  proved  to  be  quite  needle ss.     Mm. 
mother,  ami   that   OMtber  had    a  bag.      In 
be  art  of  medicine* occupied  lb*  placo  k  it  vacatM  in  the  att 

p  ill,    ;irt.  cil'nni- 

•'  Jin':,  it  gently,  s„i,i„v,"  Mid  .Mr.-.  Pentecost     "I'll  get 
bottles  and  give  you  a  dose.     It's  his  poor  stomach 
trumpet,  somebody — and  stop  the  boat.     You  »kc  that  bottle,  Nvabal 
dear;  and  you  take  this  one,  Mr.  Armadale  ;  and  give  tbem  to  am 
want  tlirin.     Ah,  poor  dear,  I  know  nrhatst  the  matter  with  Mm!    Wi 
of  power  ken,  majox — cold,  acid,  and  flu  b  I    i^tr  lo  w«rm  i 

■  him:   mlvolallk  to  bold  hhn   up      [here,  |  dritk 

—and  then  go  and  li<    down,  my  dear,  in  thai  « 
.  '-.ill  the  cabin.     No  more  mane  V  ■• 

ber  forefin  fei  Mt  the  proprietor  ■  f  the  c  i  —"unices 

id  WOfc  I  dua't  object  to.'1 
Nobody  appearing  to  be  in  a  fit  frame  o4        >      "or  singing 
oompliahed  p«dgifl  dn  w  npoa  bli  atorea  of  locnl  kno\, 
prodnecd  a  Den  Idea.    Tbe  conm   ■  :  the  boal  waa  immediately  chanoul 
under  his  direction.     In  a  few  minute*  more,  the  company  found 
selves  in  a  little  island*creek,  with  a  lonely  cottage  at  the  far  end  of  i 
iind  a  perfect  forest  of  reeds  closin  «r  all  round  them. 

•   r*  hat  do  you  say,  ladiea  and  gentlemen,  to  stepping  on  shore  and 
■  Ifhal    iro  l-i •litter's  coi  _»  PedgiA. 

■-  V.  ■  .  to  be  Rire,"  answered  Allan.     M  1  think  our  »pir 

hare  been  a  h  d  bj   Mr    Pentecost's  illness  and  Mr«.  Pent 

added,  iii  n  whisper  to  Bliss  Milroy.     "  \  i  baoj 
■mt  to  set  us  till  going  again." 
He  and  young  Pedgift   handed    Miss  Milroy  out  of  the  beat. 
major  Ibllowc  I.     Mi--.  Pentecost  sat  immovable  a*  tlie  Egypti.; 
with  her  beg  on  her  knees,  mounting  gua 
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"  We  mast  keep  the  fun  gomg,  sir,"  said  Allau,  as  lie  helped  the 
major  over  the  side  of  tho  boat.  "  We  haven't  half  dono  yet  with  the 
« njoyment  of  the  day." 

Hia  voice  seconded  his  hearty  belief  in  his  own  prediction  to  such 
good  purpose,  that  even  Mrs.  Pentecost  heard  him,  and  ominously  shook 
her  head. 

u  Ah  ! "  sighed  the  curate's  mother.  "  If  you  were  as  old  as  I  am, 
young  geutleman,  you  wouldn't  feel  quite  so  sure  of  the  enjoyment  of 
ihe  .lay  ! " 

So,  in  rebuke  of  the  rashness  of  youth,  spoke  the  caution  of  age.  The 
negative  view  is  notoriously  the  safe  view,  all  the  world  over  —  and 
the  Pentecost  philosophy  is,  as  a  neccssaiy  consequence,  generally  in 
the  right. 


chapter  ix. 

Fate    or    Chance? 

It  wan  close  on  six  o'clock  wlicu  Allan  and  his  friends  left  the  boat ;  and 
die  evening  influence  was  creeping  already,  in  its  mystery  and  its  stillness, 
over  the  watery  solitude  of  the  Broads. 

The  shore  in  these  wild  regions  was  not  like  the  shore  elsewhere. 
Finn  as  it  looked,  the  garden-ground  in  front  of  the  reed-cutter's  cottage 
was  floating  ground,  that  rose  and  fell  and  oozed  into  puddles  under  tin! 
pressure  of  the  foot.  The  boatmen  who  guided  the  visitors  warned  them 
t<»  keep  the  path,  and  pointed  through  gaps  in  the  reeds  and  pollards  to 
prassy  places,  ou  which  strangers  would  have  walked  confidently,  when: 
the  crust  of  earth  was  not  strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  child 
over  the  unfathomed  depths  of  slime  and  water  beueath.  The  solitary 
cottage,  built  of  planks  pitched  black,  stood  on  ground  that  had  been 
steadied  and  strengthened  by  resting  it  011  piles.  A  little  wooden  tower 
rose  at  one  end  of  the  roof,  and  served  as  a  look-out  post  in  the  fbwliug 
season.  From  this  elevation  the  eye  ranged  fur  and  wide  over  a  wilder- 
ness of  winding  water  and  lonesome  marsh.  If  the  rccd-cutter  had  lo.-r. 
his  boat,  he  would  liave  beeii  as  completely  isolated  from  all  communica- 
tion with  town  or  village,  as  if  his  place  of  abode  had  been  a  light-vesxcl 
instead  of  a  cottage.  Neither  he  nor  his  iiimily  complained  of  their 
solitude,  or  looked  in  any  way  the  rougher  or  the  worse  for  it  Ili.s 
wile  received  the  visitors  hospitably,  in  a  snug  little  room,  with  u 
raftered  ceiling,  and  windows  which  looked  like  windows  in  a  cabin  on 
board  ship.  Uis  wife's  father  told  stories  of  the  famous  days  when  the 
smugglers  came  up  from  the  sea  at  night,  rowing  through  the  network 
i'f  rivers  with  muffled  oars  till  they  gained  the  lonely  Broads,  aud  suuk 
their  spirit  casks  in  the  water,  far  from  the  coastguard's  reach.  His  wild 
little  children  played  at  hide-and-seek  with  the  visitors ;  and  the  visitors 
ranged  in  and  out  of  the  cottage,  and  round  and  round  the  morsd  ot 
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1lnn  rati!)  toed,  surprised  and  delighted  by  the 

nil  they  Mir.     Ths  ^ne  person  who  noticed  the  advance  of 

one  person  who  thought  of  the  flying  time  and   the   atal 

i  oat — ms  ycung  Pedgift     That  experienced  pilot  a 
tlroada  looked  askrn  ■  watch,  end  drew  A  Han  aside  at  th- 

"1  <J. n't  wish  to  harry  y  \rnudale,"  «i<l   Pedgift  J 

••'  i.itt  (ho  time  is  netting  on,  and  there's  a  lady  in  the  ease.** 
•  \  Udy?"  repeated  A] Inn. 

'•  Ye*,  *ir,"  rejoined  young  Pedgift.     "A  lady  from   Loader.  ;  e-» 
ted  (if  you'll  allow  me  to  jog  ecu  memory)  with  a  pony -chaise  ssd 
white  harness." 

<I  Leavens,  Use  governcH  I "  cried  Allan  wo  l.uve  («rgette> 

ler!" 

-;tt  ifl«  • 
again.     Tin*  ik  liow  it  xtand<,  Mr.  Arn>.:  ••  settled,  if  yaa 

nonet  have  tl>c  g  p ■■■  toa-naakii  :  Broad'  to  ibb— 

ilur!      ft 

••  t ".  iirunly."  said  Allan.     "  Ilurle  M«re  i«  the  place  where  ary  owns 

■    promised  to  como  nnd  moot  us." 
■  Hurls  Mere  is  where  the  govemeaB  will  be,  m  coaehaa* 

Uhna  By  directions,''  pursued  young  Pedgift.     ■•  We  haTe  got  eearlrr 
to  d  .  twi*ts  and   turns  of  the  narrow  sets* 

(which   they  6*11    'I  In-   8otnd«   here)  between    thi«  Kad    Hurlc   ilw 
according  to  tnj  calculations  we  muM  get  on  l>onrd  n?ain  iu  fireanaaaa. 
it  we  are  to  be  in  time  to  meet  the  goveraeB  and  to  meet  your  frxasY 

••  Wit  iiniKtn'i  friend,  on  saj  i  Allan;  "tiftV 

gorernesa  either,  of  COUlee.     ill  tell  the  major." 

Major    Milroy  was  at  that  moment  ptvparine  to  mount  Ihewoaia 

watch- tower  of  the  cottage  to  ace  the  view.      The  ever  useful   Psdfia 

<  id  to  go  Up  with  him,  and  rattle  off  all  the  ncceaaary  local  ciah 

I  >ns  in  half  the  lime  which  the  reed-cutter  would  occupy  in  descries* 

hie  own  neighbourhood  to  a  stranger. 

Allan  remained  rtandir  ,  more  quiet  and  aw** 

thoughtful  than  usual.     His  interview  with  young  Pedgift  had  bceagat 
bbtent  friend  tn  liin  memory  for  tl  ,       ..-  partj 

lind  atarted.     Ho  wo*  surprised  chat  Midwinter,  *o  mnch  in  hi*  though* 
on  ull  other  occasions,  should  hare  been  so  long  out  of  his  thoughts ae»- 
Somcthing  troubled  him,  like  a  sense  of  self-reproach,  its  his  mind  reterteJ 
.  "I  friend  :it  homo,  toiling  liard  orer  the  steward's  books,  is  h» 
I  BstC  and  At  his  rake.     ,:  Dear  old  fellow,"  thoogl  I  sl-all  b 

*o  glad  to  nee  him  at  the  Merc ;  the  day's  pleasure  wont  be  complete  ** 
ins  tn !" 
'■  Shoald   I   be  right  or  wrong.  Mr.  ArnuuUle,  if  I  guested  that  yen 
were  thinking  of  somebody  ?  "  asked  a  i.im- 

Allan  turned,  and  found  the  major's  daughter  at  his  aide.   Mi*»  Kfcv* 
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(not  unmindful  of  a  certain  tender  interview  which  had  taken  place  behind 
a  carriage)  had  noticed  her  admirer  standing  thoughtfully  by  himself,  and 
had  determined  on  giving  him  another  opportunity,  while  her  father  and 
young  Pedgift  were  at  the  top  of  the  watch-tower. 

"  You  know  everything,"  said  Allan  smiling.  "  I  tcaa  thinking  of 
nomebody." 

Miss  Milroy  stoic  a  glance  at  him — a  glance  of  gentle  encouragement. 
There  could  be  but  one  human  creature  in  Mr.  Armadale's  mind  after 
what  had  passed  between  them  that  morning  1  It  would  be  only  an  act 
of  mercy  to  take  him  back  again  at  once  to  the  interrupted  conversation  of 
u  few  hours  since  on  the  subject  of  names. 

"  I  liave  been  thinking  of  somebody  too,"  she  said,  half  inviting,  half 
repelling  the  coming  avowal.  "  If  I  tell  you  the  first  letter  of  my  Some- 
body's name,  will  you  tell  me  the  first  letter  of  yours  ?  " 

"I  will  tell  you  anything  you  like,"  rejoined  Allan  with  the  utmost 
enthusiasm. 

She  still  shrank  coquettishly  from  the  very  subject  that  she  wanted  to 
approach.  "Tell  me  your  letter  firet,"  she  said  in  low  tones,  looking 
away  from  him. 

Allan  laughed.     "  M,"  he  said,  "  is  my  first  letter." 

She  started  a  little.  Strange  that  he  should  be  thinking  of  her  by  her 
surname  instead  of  her  Christian  name — but  it  mattered  little  as  long  as  ho 
teat  thinking  of  her. 

u  What  is  your  letter  ?  "  asked  Allan. 

She  blushed  and  smiled.  "  A — if  you  will  have  it !  "  she  answered 
in  a  reluctant  little  whisper.  She  stole  another  look  at  him,  and  luxuri- 
ously protracted  her  enjoyment  of  the  coming  avowal  once  more.  "  How 
many  syllables  is  the  name'in?"  she  asked,  drawing  patterns  shyly 
on  the  ground  with  the  end  of  her  parasol. 

No  man  with  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  sex  would  have  been  rash 
enough,  in  Allan's  position,  to  tell  her  the  truth.  Allan,  who  knew 
nothing  whatever  of  women's  natures,  and  who  told  the  truth  right  and 
left  in  all  mortal  emergencies,  answered  as  if  he  had  been  under  examina- 
tion in  a  court  of  justice. 

"  It's  a  name  in  three  syllables,"  he  said. 

Miss  Milroy's  downcast  eyes  flashed  up  at  him  like  lightning. 
"  Three  ! "  she  repeated  in  the  blankest  astonishment. 

Allan  was  too  invcterately  straightforward  to  take  the  warning  even 
now.  "  I'm  not  strong  at  my  spelling,  I  know,"  he  said,  with  his  light- 
hearted  laugh.  "But  I  don't  think  I'm  wrong  in  calling  Midwinter  a 
lurae  in  three  syllables.  I  was  thinking  of  my  friend — but  never  mind 
my  thoughts.     Tell  me  who  A  is — tell  me  who  you  were  thinking  of?  " 

"  Of  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet,  Mr.  Armadale,  and  I  beg  posi- 
tively to  inform  you  of  nothing  more  I  " 

With  that  annihilating  answer  the  major's  daughter  put  up  her  parasol 
■  and  walked  back  by  herself  to  the  boat. 
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Allan  Mood  petrili  I  m! 

d  his  cars  (and  them  i*  no  dr  '•   she  bad   privately  I.' 

>r   bund    to    thai    purpose)    I  Ay    lam    frit   mot* 

bewildered  than  be  felt  now.     ••  YA  I  ol  I                 hi   *A»d 

If  helplessly,  as  the  major  nnd  J  1  him, 

.  ^eddawn  .     ••  1  wonder  what  ahe' 0  s»j 

Shotuid  alixlutely  nothing — she  never  so  much  as   looked  nt  Alba 

n  lir  lock  bis  place  in  tho  boat.     Xhera  khfl  .sit.  frith  lur  nand 

omplexioti  both  mi  K  than  u.-ual,  takinjz  the  d«e]>e*l  ia«e* 

be  curate's  progrv**  toward*  n  oarttj  ;  in  the  .  iVnuc*. 

•pirila;  in  Hcdgifl  Junior  (for  whom  el»c  ostentatiously  made  room 

nira  sit  beside  har).(  in  the  MUM  J  an  tier's 

■rybody  and  everything  but  Aibui — wL  uuld  hare 

--■ill  tho  greatest  pi  nooe.     "I'll  neror  forgi* 

ihoqghl  the  major's  daughter.     "To  be  thinking  of  d»ai  wrhji 

I  n 118  Ui inking  of  him — smd  1  Ball  but   coaleaa 

11  ..nt  !     Thank  haaTM  Mr.  PedgtQ  i"  in  ilus  boat  •  " 

In  this   fiume  al*  mini!  forthwith  tn 

1        laKOflkfiMMof  Ulan,     "Oh,  Mr.  Pedpfc 
•  r  and  kind  ol  you  hi  think  of  showing  114  that 
!•, .    Mr.    A 1  iDadate .'    1  oWt  think    it'.-*    luu.Iy   at  aa"; 
ill  tiling  to  live  then.     H  Id  this  picnic  lunc 

i  I  bare  enjoyed  ft 

•\c  gvt  bitv   the    boat.      Cool,  Mr.  AjfBtadak         What    c 

.1  by  saying  it»  ooolj  it's  1  he  wai  meat  evening  we've  had  lbi« 
Ami  the  aMIStOj  Ml  •    it  was  of  yon   t"  I  1 

1:  I  could  ae  .... :     I  »heakl 

0  like  to  try.     Ob,  yea,  Mr.  Ariuadulr,  no  donbl  you  me  sonr- 

tg  musical  loo,  aud  Id.  well    when   rou  knots 

•  i-  ;  but,  to  til)  you  the  truth,  1  alwi  .  *Lall  ink 

utipulation,   d 
work  tli.it  sliarpest  female  weapon  of  otTence,  th«  tongue — and  thu* 
would  bare  Dead  it  to  some  time  longer,  if  Allan   had  only  shown 

■earyjealoaay,  or  if  1'i-dgift  hud  nnlj 
in.  nt.     Hut  adverse  fortune  had  decreed   la  .  .-t  for 

uateBtislly  1  ***■*?  na  1  i.-»;uiu»u 

1  Wits  loo  of  all  knowledge  of  female  subtleties  and 

md  anything!   except  that   the  charming    R 
unrcaaciiably  out  of  temper  with  bim  without   the  slightest  cause. 
»ary  IVdgilt,  us  bt  ne  ut"  the  quick-witted  Jfl  leauit 

ration,  submitted  to  female  influence,  1 
all  the  lime  011  his  own  interests.     Many  a  young  man  of  the  past  geaoa- 
who  wua  no  fool,  has  sacrificed  evi  or  J  i»e. 

.  in  ten  thousand  of  the  present  groeralioa,  except  the  fools,  has 
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1  a  iu  I   re  of  Eve  still  inherit  their  mother'*  merits, 

)  commit   thi  'a  BKltiMI^I  fault-       But  the  sons  of  Adam,  in  these  latti-r 
days.  1  hove  handed  llic  famous  npplc  back  with  a 

and  a  "  Thanks,  no  ;  it  might  get  me  into  a  scrape."     Winn  Allan — sur- 
prised and  disappointed — moveil  away  out  of  Miss  Miiroy'a  reach   h 
rward  part  of  the  pft  Junto!  rata  and  followed  Ida.    '■  X 

very  nice  girl,"  thought  this  shrewd  and  sensible  young  man;  "hula 
client's  a  client — and  I  am  sorry  to  inform  you,  Miss,  it  won't  do."    lie  set 
If  at  once  to  MOM  Allan'*  spirit-,  bj  diverting  liia  attention  to  a  new 
aobj-i        i      re  was  to  be  a  regatta  that  autumn  on  one  of  tin-  Bread!,  and 
b»  client's  opinion    »•  a  yacht&uiau  might   bi  valuable  to  tbfi  oontiiiitn-. 
'Something  new  I  should  think  to  you,  sir,  in  a  ^uling-mati-li  on  : 

■!"  lie  said  in  his  most  ingrntiatory  manner.     And  Allan,  instantly 
itereetcd,  answered,  ,;  Quite  new.     Do  tell  rue  about  it !" 
An  f«r  the  reel  "i  ii"-  parly,  at  (he  "ih.-i  ■■:ni  of  the  boat,  tii 
a  fair  v..i_-,  to  confirm  Mrs.  Pentecost's  doubt*  whether  the  hilarity  of  the 
ic  would  last  the  day  out.     Poor  Neeltafa  natural  fading  of  irri 

disappointment  which  Allan's  awkwardness  had  inflicted  on 

»h«,  was  now  exasperated  into  silent  and  settled  resentment  by  he  t 
keen  sense  i     humiliation  and  defeat.  *  bad  relnpted  into  his 

cut     manner  ;     oil     mind     was    turning     mi  DO 
tOB0Ui»lv   with  tin-  wheels  of    his   clock.      The  !1  occluded  his 

Indie  in  public  view  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  cabin ;  and 

the  curates  mother,  with  a  second  dose  ready  at  a 
•at  on  guard  at  the  door.  Women  of  Mrs.  Penlecont'a  age  and  character 
generally  enjoy  their  own  bail  spirits.  "  This,"  sighed  the  old  lady, 
wagging  her  head  with  a  anile  of  sour  satisfaction,  •■  i.-.  what  you  call  a 
day's  pleasure,  is  it?  Alt,  what  fools  we  all  wore  to  leave  otu-  comfort- 
able homes  I " 

Meanwhile,  the  boat  floated  smoothly  along  the  windings  of  the  watery 
labyrinth  which  lay  between  the  two  Brood*.  Tin-  view  SB  either  side 
wa*  now  limited  to  nothing  but  inn-numa'di-  rows  of  reed*.  Not  a  sound 
w  as  heard,  fur  or  near  ;  not  so  much  as  n  glimpse  of  cultivated  or  inhabited 
land  appeared  nov.vln-.r  •■  \  trifle  dreary  hereabouts,  Mr.  Armada].-." 
mid  the  ovcr-chri-jin.  Pedgift.  "But  we  are  ju»t  out  of  it  now.  Lool 
ahead,  sir  !     Here  we  an  at  Horie  Mire." 

The  reeds  opened  back  on  the  right  hand  and  the  left,  and  the  boat 
glided  suddenly  into  the  wide  circle  of  a  pool.  Round  the  nearer  half  of 
the  cii-l--.  thi  •  nal  reeds  still  fringed  the  margin  of  the  water.  Sound 
the  farther  half,  the  land  appeared  agala — hem,  rolling  Imek  from  tin 
desolate  eand-billa ;  there,  rlsfflg  aboTf  ii  iii  a  sweep  of  gnuxy  shore.  At 
ca«  p  •  i  ■  n--ciipi.>i  by  a  plantation  ;  and,  at  another,  by 

tho  outbuildings  of  a  lonely  old  ml-brick  house,  with  a  strip  of  by-road 
near,  that  skirt' -1  tho  |  irdcn-Ti  dU«  and  ended  .'t  the  pool.     The  sun  v,.,, 
•inking  in  the  dear  heaven,  and  the  water,  where  the  H 
to  tinge  it,  was  beginning  to  look  black  nnd  cold.     The  solitude  that  had 
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been  welkin;.-,  llit-  silence  tlmt  bad  felt  like  an  enchantment  on  thectfce 
Broad,  in  the-  Juy'a  vigoroua  prion:,  was  a  solitude  that  saddened  L- 
sileacc  that  struck  cold,  in.  tlia  Ktillaea*  and  melancholy   of  tha  day'* 

at  was  directed  acrose  A  to  a  creek  in  ti» 

graaay  shore  Go*  or  two  of  tho  little  flat-bottomed  ihiuU  peculiar  to  tat 
Broads  lay  in  tlte  crack ;  and  tlte  reed-cuttcra  to  whom  tlic  ]>unta  btkagtc', 
nurprised  at  the  appearance  of  strangers,  came  out,  slam 
behind  in  angle  of  the  old  garden-wall.  Not  another  sign  of  Uum» 
risible  anywhere.  No  i  way-chaise  had  bean  seen  by  the  roed -cutter*;  r» 
«rrax>  man  or  woman,  had  approached  the  ahores  of  llu-iic  hltte 

■    i 

ecd  hiaadf 
■  tlio  governeM  when  yea  p-- 
hack  to  Thorpe-Ambrose,"  he  said  ;  "  hot,  a*  the  time   stands  now,  yet 
won't  etc  her  here.     You  know  best,  Mr.  Armadale,"   he  added,  laraac 
to  A  hatha*  jroor  friend  u  tube  depended  on  to  keep  hi*  appeal 

■neol 

I  am  certain  he  is  to  bo  depended  i  ;ian,  looking  alaet 

him  in  iineonceahrd  disappointment  at  Midwinter's  absence. 

•>•  good,"  pursued  Pcdgift  Junior.     "  If  we  ftrew 

flippy  tee-making  on  the  open,  ground  there,  your  friend  may  finl  a»»A 
air,  by  the  smoke.     That's  the  Indian  dodge  for  picking  up  a  lust  am  <* 

,  Mi**  Milroy — and  it's  pretty  Mai  i  -Hough  (i- 

be  n  :  m !  " 

There  nrc  some  temptations — principally  those  of  the  smaller  tad— 

which  it  is  not  in  the  defensive  capacity  of  female  human  nature  tana*- 

tamptalico  to  direct  the  wholi!  force  t>f  her  influence,  as  the  one  Tt«| 

!ajy  of  the  party,  towards  ti  w  of  Allan's  arranges** 

ing  his  friend,  wsa  too  much  major's    daughter, 

turned  on    tin'  smiling  Pudgift  with  a  look  which  ought   to    hare  cwT- 
laved  him.     But  who  ever  orenrBelnwd  a  solicitor? 
"1  thinle  it's  '  :iely.  dreary,  hideous  place  I  ever  saw 

life  ! "  aaid  Miss  Neelie.     "  If  you  insist  on  making  lea  here,  Air.  Pcdp*. 
don't  intikv  any  fur  me.     No  lie!  n  the  boat;   and  though  I  »■ 

absolutely  dying  with  thirst,  1  shall  tumjli  nothing  till  vtv  get  backajria 
to  taa  «.iher  Broad  !  " 

i  fafe  major  opened  hi*  lips  to  remonstrate.     To  hia  daughter's  irdau* 

delight,  Mrs.  Pentecoat  rose  Jrom  hor  eras,  before  he  could  say  a  word,  so4 

oiler  surveying  th>  nulw.ud  prospect,  and  eeeing  nothing  in  de 

fchupc  of  .  asked  indignantly  whether  they  were  gain? 

-•11  tin  ok  again  to  tha  pi  sea  where-  the'}-  had  leA  the  carriages »» 

the   day.       On  ascertaining    that    this    was,  in  fact,  tie 

arrangement  proposed  ;  nnd  that,   from  the  nature  of  the  country,  d» 

*g*a  could  not  have  been  ordered  round  to  Iltula  Hera  withe 

Bat  instance,  sending  tlicm  the  whole  of  the  way  back  to  Tbanw- 
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Linbrose,  Mrs.  Pentecost  (speaking:  in  her  son's  inhBM&Q  imtantly 
declared  that  no  earthly  power  should  induce  her  to  be  out  ou  the  water 
after  dark.  "  Call  mc  a  boat !  "  cried  the  old  lady,  in  great  agitation. 
••  Wherever  there'*  Water,  there?!  «  Btghl  nr.«t,  and  wlmwa  there's  a 
J  son  Samuel  catch i  IO  iVm't  t.iJk  to   M  d«U  your 

ilight  mid  your  tea-making — you're   nil    mad  !      Hi !  you  two   men 
i  ried    Mrs.  Pentecost,  hailing  the  silent    reed-eiiltera  en  shore. 
.Sixpence  a-picce  for  you.  if  von' 11  take  me  and  my  .vei  hack  in 
:' 

MkuB     luinswlf    untied     tho 

Uiflieu  .  .    i  go«d  Mnq 

"  1  can't  think,  Jim.  Pentecost,  of your  going  back  ia  any  boat  but  the 

«eoi  ;  I'onie  out  "  There  in  not  Uic  leas*  nee 

I  for  anybody  to  go  on  shore 

but  me.     I  mutt  go  on  shore.     Sly  friend  Midwinter  never  broke 

•  promise  to  me  yet ;  and  I  can't  consent  to  leavo  llurlo  Mere,  as  long 

i  there  is  a  chance  of  his  keeping  his  appointment.     Hut  tben'i 

i  reaxoii  in  tin-  ■■  i     hn  n]      i  mi  i  i  the  way  ••:!  that  account. 

liaTi    thi   major  and  Mr.  ;  and  you  can 

gel  back  Ij  the  carriages  before  dark,  if  you  go  nt  once.     I  will  wi 

aadgi'.  •-  my  friend half-an-hour  more— and  then  I  can  follow  j 

af  the  reed-cuttcra'  boats." 

OBt  scnsiblu  thing,  Mr.  A.  ro  ifeid  X' 

rked  Mrs.  Pentecost,  seating  herself  again  in  a  victeH  hurry.     '•  Tall 

cried  the  old  lady,  (shaking  her  fist  at  the  boa!: 

■ 

A.!:i':  javc    th'     iu'ce:xtry  direel 

L'ili  (slicking  fast  to  his  cKenl 

here  alone,  sir,"  he  said,  protesting  eagerly  in  a 

»hisp.T.     '■  Lei  the  major  lake  care  .of  the  ladies,  and  let  me  keep 

ipany  at  the  Mere." 

"No,  n(»!"  Kiiid  Allan,  pressing   him  back.      "They're  all   i 

board.     If  j  on  want  to  be  of  service  to  mc,  stop  like  a  good 

r,  and  do  your  best  to  keep  the  thing  go 

snd  tli.   men   pushed  the  boat  off  from  the  shore. 

rs  all  waved  th  the  major'*  dot 

10  sat   apart  from  the   rest,  with    her   lace   hidden  under  her  parasol. 

:  ;irs  Stood  thick  in  Nee&ni  eyes.     Her  last  angry  feeling  against 

LI  Ian  ■  uul  her  '  rl   back  to  him  penitently,  the  moment 

leli  "How  ~<jod  he  i*   t...    us  all!"'   lh«    thought,    - . 

rhat   a  wretch    I   am  !  "      .Sne  got   Dp   with  every   generous    li 

nature  urginjr  her  t  atonement  to  him.     She  got  up,  rt 

of  appearance*,  nnd  look<-il  after  bin  with  eager  eyes  and  flushed  chuck*, 

ho  stood  ah  :  ire.     "Don't  be  lonp,  Mr.  Atrrmdnla  !  " 

•aid,  with  a  desperate  disregard  of  what  the  rest  of  the  company  th' 

of  her. 
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«  boot  was  already  far  ©ot  in  ihr  water,  and   with  all   Ji 

resolution,  the  words  were  spoken  in  a  faint  Uitle  tow,  which  fanVd  i» 

reach  Allan,  can.     The  one  MM  ard,  as  (be  boat  gamsd  t- 

opposite  extremity  of  the  Mere,  aad  disappeared  .lowly  among  tbe  rati. 

was  tbe  sound  of  tbe  eoncertina.     The  indeiatigable   Pedgift  waa  kerp-f 

thing*  going — evidently  under  tbe  auspices  of  lira.  Pentecost— by  pc- 

i.g  a  Bacred  melody. 

Left  by  himself,  Allan  lit  a  cigar,  and  took  a  turn  Lack  wards  sad 

forwards  on  the  shore.     •-  Sbe  might  have  eaid  a  word  to  me  al  parting!'1 

boegbfc.     "  I're  done  everything  for  the  best ;   Vve  as  good  a*  laid  her 

ltd  of  her  I  am,  and  thia  is  the  way  she  treat-  no  He  stoopaj, 

-lood  looking  absently  at  tie  sinking  ana,  and  tbe   Gut-darkcBos 

waters  of  the  in_cTutal>:<  tbe  scene  foiteiilB 

way  stealthily  into  hi*  mind,  and  diverted  his  thoughts  from  Miss  M3n* 

to  hi*  absent  friend.     lie  started,  and  looked  about  him. 

-ili>-  n-i-.l-riut.T_  had  gone  back  to  their  retreat  behind  tbeaagitcf 
Ig  creature  waa  visible,  not  a  sound  rose  onynbenr  alecs; 
tlie  dreary  shore     F.ven  Allan's  spirit*  began  to  get  d.-prcwd.    b  «_» 
V  :m  hour  after  tin-  time   w:  bad    [  i.nuised  to  bs-  at 

Etc  bad  bbafetf  ntsanged  to  walk  to  tbe  pool  (with  a  stable- 
from    i  ii"i'pe- Ambrose,  as  his  guide),  by  lanes  and   footpaths  waka 
ahortencd  the  distance  by  the  road.     The  boy  knew  the  country  well, -d 
habitually  punctual  at  all  his  appointment*.     Ihv- 
ng  at  Thorpe*  Ambrose  *     Had  some  accident  happaa.  « 
the   way  f     I><  to  remain   no   longer  doul-  1  «_>•;  ay 

himself,  Allan  made  up  hia  mind   to  walk  inland  from  the   M<-n-,a_ie 
•hance  of  matting  bii  friend.    He  want  round  al  .m_i«ia-s 

..:  of  the  read-entten  to  show  him  the  ibotwtb  *> 
■  -  [lu-Ambrose. 
The  man  led   bi-0  uwny  Eroaa    the  road,  and  poinbtl    i 

••  break  in  the  out*,  trees  of  tbe  plmtalini  .  [an-iag it 

i.«ne  in  lund  him,  AlLin  tur.  <k  on  the  Here, and 

aado  for  the  trees. 

For  a  low  paces,  th-   pa.  .-hi  through  tbe  plantation.  Thcuo*. 

it  took    a   midden   turn  —  ami   the    water  aad   the  Open  country  beta-M 
both  lost  10  view.      Allan  steadily  followed  the  grassy  track    i 
seeing  nothing  and  hearing  nothing,  until  he  come  to  another  winding  of 
thc  path.     Turning  in  the  new  direction,  he  saw  dimly  n  human  figuf* 
ii-  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the.  trees.     Two  steps   nearer  sen- 
enough     to     make  ir    to     him.       "  Midwi  i 
'  v  .mm  il.   in   Htoobhme&b     "  This  is  not  the  place  where   I   was  to 
W  bat  m  yosa  waiting  for  here?" 
Midwinter  rose,  without  answering.     The  evening  dimness  among  (k- 
trves,  which  obscured  his  face,  made  his  silence  doubly  jierplexing. 

Allan  went  i  y  questioning  Did  you  come  here  br 

yourself?  "  be  asked.     "  I  thought  the  boy  was  to  guie 
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This  time  Midwinter  answered.     '■  When  we  got  as  for  as  these 
lio  raid,  "  I  sent  the  boy  luck.     He  told  me  1  was  clow  to  the  place 
couldn't  miss  it." 

"  Wl,..'   nude  you  stop  L.i-,-    wlu!i  (Mated  -'. 

»'  Why  didn't  yon  wall;  ofl  I 

••  Don't  '.lc.-|ii  ■■  mi-,"  answered  the  oiin-r,  '■  I  ba  "uragc  !  " 

\'ot  the  courage  ?  "  repeated  Allan.     He  pauacd  a  mom.. at. 
i  know!"  he  resumed,  putting  his  hand  gaily  on   Midwinter's  kIiouI.I.i  . 
••  You're  still  shy  of  the  Milroys.    What  nonsense,  when  1  told  JTIWJ  ■■•'. 
.  ur  i ..  nee  was  made  :it  the  e<  i  . 

"  I  wasn't  lh tJlking,  Allan,  . . r  vmir  iVi'-iiils   at,  the  BOttagh     The  truth 
is,  I'm  hardly  myself  to-day.       1  am  ill  and  uun'-rvvJ  ;  trifles  startle  i 
He  stopped,  and  shrunk  away,  under  the  anxious  scrutiny  of  Ali  . 
"  If  you  urili  have  it."  he  burst  out  abruptly,  "  the  horror  of  thai  a 

has  got  mc  again  ;  there'*  a  dreadful  opj'i 
my  bead :   there'*  a  dreadful  sinking  at    my  heart — J  am  afraid    ol 

^ thing  happening  to  us,  il    ««  don't  part  before  the   day  h   out.      I 
break  my  promise  to  you ;   tor  God's  sake,  release  mc  from  it,  IE 
k  ■ " 
Kemonstrancc,  to  any  one  who  knew  Midwinter,  waa  plain  I  y  n 
tint  moment.     .Allan  humoured   him.     "Come  out  of  this  dark  ai.  ■ 
"  he  said  ;  "and  we'll  talk  about  it.     The  water  and  the  open 
riUuo  a  stone's  threw  of  us.     I  hate  a  wood  in  the  evening — it  even 
gives  mt  the  horror*.    Ton  have  been  working  too  hard  over  the  steward's 
Its.     Come  and  breathe  freely  in  the  blessed  open  air." 
Midwinter   stopped,   considered   for  a   moment,   and   suddenly  sub- 
mitted. 

'•  You're  right,"  he  said,  "and  I'm  wrong,  as  usual.     I'm  wasting  time 
ynu   t..    n  What  folly  to  ask  you  to  1.  I  i. 

p]  i  .-.•  yon  hail  said  yea?" 
"Well?"  asked  Allan. 

'•  Well,"  repeated  Midwinter,  "  something  would  have  happened  at  the 
first  step  to  stop  me — that's  all.     Come  on." 

Tii.  y  walked  together  in  silence  on  the  way  to  the  Merc. 
At  the  Lwt  turn  in  tin.  paili  Allan's  cigar  wnit  out.    While  he  stopped 
iit  it   again.  Midwinter  walked  OB  before  liira,  and  was  the  first  to 
iviuc  in  sight  of  the  open  ground. 

bin  had  just  kindled  the  match,  when,  to  his  surprise,  his  fri. 
luck  to  bin  round  the  turn  in  the  i»ath.     There  WM  li.-lii  I  Hough 
w  object*  more  clearly  in  this  part  of  the  plantation.     The  match, 
a«  Midwinter  faced  him,  dropped  00  the  inataof  imni  Allan's  hand. 

'•  Good  God  !  "  he  cried,  starting  back,  "  you  look  as  you  looked  on 
board  the  Wreck  ' 

MtilwmtiT  held  up  his  hand  for  silence.     He  spoke  with  his  wild  eyes 
riveted  on  Allan's  face,  with  his  white  lips  close  at  Allan's  ear. 

•'  You  remember  how   1  looked,"  he  answered,  in  a  whisper.     "  Do 
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yea  remember  what  1  Ms*,  when  you  and  the  dMirvm  taikisft  of  1 

"  [  lave  forgotten  I  tan. 

id*  that  answer,  Midwinter  took  hi*  head,  and  U.J  L'm 
path. 
"  I)o  you  remember  i:  now?"  be  asked,  and  pointed  U>  the  Mm. 
-iin  was  atalril  .-landless  aeatward  heaven.     The 

•  Merc  by  bene  all,  tinged  rtd  by  i  -«■ 

stretched  away,  darkening  drearily  already  .ht  hand  and  Me 

And  on  the  near  tuargiu  of  the  pool,  where  all  had  been  aoHtodt  befcrr, 
••  now  stood,  irnnting  the  sunset,  the  figure  of  a  Woman. 

<  liilo*  niood  together  in  silence,  and  Uoked  at  the  tea*/ 
figure  awl  thu  dreary  view. 

Midwinter  was  the  tirst  to  speak. 

"  Your  own  oywi  hare  seen  it,"  ho  arid.     **  Xcrw  look  at  yew  eaa 
mod 

paud  flu  narrative,  of  the  Dream,  and  held  it  under  Allan** 
His  linger  rxiintr.l  la  the  linns  which  recorded  the  first  Virion ;  hit 
.•Milking  lower  and  lower,  repeated  the  words: — 

"  The  sense  came  to  me  of  being  k-ft  alone  in  the  darkness. 
••  I  waited. 

'•  The  darkness  opr>  lioned  me  die  "trim     ma  in  a 

of  a  broad,  lonely  reol,  *nn-  open  ground.     Above  then 

marriii  of  the  [""'1  I  saw  the  cloudless  western  sky,  red  with  tat  BCBtaf 
Bt> 
1  in  the  near  margin  tvf  the   pool   there   stood    the    Shads* 

I  let  the  hiii  uinnscT3[  • 

i  lonely  figure,  stand  i  :i  b»i 

mro-l  ra  tlu-in,  fronting  the  letting  sun. 

•'  There,"  ho  said,   "  stands  the  living  Womnn,  in  ilir  fthndow's  place  1 
dream-wornlngs  toyou  and  to  mel     J 
,  ,;i  t., •-,  iti<-r — ami  tlm  secoml  figure  that  et.- 
ShadowV  plaoc  will  : 

is  silenced  by  the  terrible  ce 
poke, 
In  the  pause  thnt  followed,  tho  figure  at  tho  pc.  '  and 

slowly  away  round  die  margin  of  the  shore.     Allan  stepped  out 
tho  last  of  the  trees,  and  gained  n  wider  view  of  the  open   ground. 
Iir«t  object  t  bat  met  bis  eyes  was  the  pony-ehaet  \mni 

Hinted  hack  to  Midwinter  with  a  laugh  of  relief.     "What  w*> 
sense  hove  you  been  talking  !  "  he  said.  -.oosrosf-  ! 

been  listening  to  !     li'n  tho  governess  at  Inst." 

.Mid win!  reply.     Allan  took  him  lr  the  arm,  and  I 

•<1  himself  suddenly,  an>  VI Ian  with  hsl» 

hands—  holding  him   hnr-k   from  the  figure  at  the  pool,  aj 
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him  back  from  the  cabin-door  on  the  deck  of  the  timber-ship.  Once 
again,  the  effort  was  in  vain.  Once  again,  Allan  broke  away  as  easily 
aa  he  had  broken  away  in  the  past  time. 

"  One  of  us  must  speak  to  her,"   he   said.      "  And   if  you  won't, " 
I  will." 

He  had  only  advanced  a  few  steps  towards  the  Merc,  when  he  heard, 
or  thought  he  heard,  a  voice  faintly  calling  after  him,  once  and  once  only, 
the  word  Farewell.  He  stopped,  with  a  feeling  of  uneasy  surprise,  and 
looked  round. 

"  Was  that  you,  Midwinter  ?."  he  asked. 

There  was  no  answer.  After  hesitating  a  moment  more,  Allan 
returned  to  the  plantation.     Midwinter  was  gone. 

He  looked  back  at  the  pool  ;  doubtful  in  the  new  emergency,  what  to 
do  next.  The  lonely  figure  had  altered  its  course  in  the  interval :  it  had 
turned  and  was  advancing  towards  the  trees.  Allan  had  been  evidently 
cither  heard  or  seen.  It  was  impossible  to  leave  a  woman  unbefriended 
in  that  helpless  position  and  in  that  solitary  place.  For  the  second  time 
Allan  went  out  from  the  trees  to  meet  her. 

As  he  came  within  sight  of  her  fuce,  he  stopped  in  ungovernable 
astonishment.  The  sudden  revelation  of  her  beauty,  as  she  smiled  and 
looked  at  him  inquiringly,  suspended  the  movement  in  his  limbs  and 
the  words  on  his  lips.  A  vague  doubt  beset  him  whether  it  was  the 
governess,  after  all. 

He  roused  himself;  and,  advancing  a  few  paces,  mentioned  his  name. 
"  May  I  ask,"  he  added,  "  if  I  have  the  pleasure ?  " 

The  lady  met  him  easily  and  gracefully  half  way. 

"  Major  Milroy's  governess,"  she  said.     "  Miss  Gwilt." 


<E  o  n  f  t  s  s  i  a  n. 


Tuckk  arc  throe  use*  of  the  word  «aa£*si<m  fiuuiliar  to  m  in  daily  uf*,*oi 
■  penetrated  the  history  and  literature  of  all  times.     They  mat 
bo  dinimjubJied  by  the  term-.  ical,  theological,  uud  juridical,    la 

a  select  ■•>  instances,  where  the  history  of  his  life  went  tokaw 

! .  ,i  iMn  -,  i  !• .  .11  ihfl  ■  rili  t  fit  r.  ii.- :  i .  s  eitbar  ••;  bia  enrnaa]  n 
.ituial  reticence,  or  of  the  inherent  pzivacy  and  tv>lcaaiiv 

■iung  to  the  matter  disclosed,  the  resulting  story  has  burn  named  ly 
tin-  writer,  or  his  readers,  a  coafesoioiu     Some  such  account  may  be 

bj  person*.  Vuguitine,  Rousseau,  Da  Quiacey,  Cotalbt, 

and,  not  least  ana  UBOmg  IQcb  name*  its  these,  Francis  Newman,  igaa. 

•  is  the  theological  typo  of  am/cuivit,  such  as  ia  recognized  a  tfcr 

•h  of  England,  and  forms  so  prominent  a  feature  in  I  wu" 

the  Church  of  Rome.     In  this  i*  word  is  aaaodated  with  usbts 

I  in: ling  of  suspicion  end  nnimosily,  though  to  some  it  may  bertdakat 
Villi  holy  memories  uf  a  relieved  conscience,  decided  doubts,  and  fapra 
Lastly,  there  is  a  third  use  of  the  term  c</nfc\nion,  which  alone  ^llf 
tlirv  D   lis  subject  of  tb«  present  article.     It  is  well  kuenlss.' 

in   that  saddest  department  of  our  p  •  ity  which    relate  tots* 

tigntion  of  crime,  the  ooofeasioa  of  the  criminal,  judicial  <x  extra- 
judicial, intentional  or  unintentional,  is  a  source  of  information  on  ' 
we  ate  constantly  called  upon  to  rely.   And  oven  iu  those  case*  turni«q« 

jj)cr  evaluation  ofcircuttat.vritml  evidence,  and  where  the  proof «<  | 
is  considered  such  us  to  be  abundantly  sutisiin.  i<  i\  tDpmdanl  meal 
ss  they  wnilil  ••  upon  their  own  most  important  aimire,"  yet  t  lu-  subscoimf 

I  inon  of  the  prisoner  is  ttnirarsally  held  to  be  a  matter  of  some  awmes*. 
uAt  pableni  itlordii  much  relief  to tba public  mbd.  Tbi  ligninenst e 
confeasiou  in  this  lust  juridical  oeuse  may  be  eufoiccd  by  reference  to 

■I  case*  in   the  criminal  records  of  the  country.     The  en**- 
Mullet  ii.-  •  r i  . , i , i  h,  beoOflU  n  mutter  motional  solicitude. 

Mid  to  have  become  the  hero  of  a  popular  drama  in  Austria,  pr> 
an  outrageous  parody  on  the  judicial  system  of  England.     Never,  pt 
in  the  whole  history  of  the  case,  fron  announcement  of  ii 

dead)  »i  Mr.  Rriggs  iii  the  train  to  the  last  moment  of  Che  cria 
did  the  wbole  tragic  features  of  the  narrative  culminate  higher  than 
the   German  tonfenor  put   the  •  to  the  prisoner  just  hviehig 

between  life  .  "As  within  a  lew  moments  you  aha.; 

ihr   unmiiie  of  year  <'<»i,  did  yea  do  lot    i  The  answer  was 

'  I  did  |fc"  Xbaca  were  that  day  few  reason urs  on  the  value  of  eri*«e*» 
■tarn  enough  r* •[  t<>  •  xperience  a  sense  of  additional  security  at  reeeriar 
new*  of  the  confession. 
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in  the  more  recent  cane  of  Pdi2:ioni.   where  the  *y ■■■'< 
Knglish  judicature  certainly  was  not  exhibited  t>  the  best  ndvantago  in 
the  eyes  of  the  many  foreign)  I  laturally  watched  it,  all  tin;  inj 

that  gMW  abottl    it   u   it.  proceeded  was  due  I 
voluntary  confession.  ■      Or    orio  Mogi.  ■    were  lhxM  trSall 

many  jurien.     At  the  first,  a  tnau.  iVii.-.^-iii,  is  convicted  of  murdi 
man,  Harrington,  by  evidence  carrying  comply  ■■ 

and  jury.     At  a  second  trial,  a  man,  Gregorio  Mogni, 
dieted,  o<  ■  but  for  "kJUingandaleyiog 

luluniously  "  the  came  m:iu,  Ilarringinn,  HUl    PfeOaOoJ  ||  brought  forward 
a  witnevi,  tin;  principal  eviilnio:  i"   tb.il  0MB  being  the  MH^IMtM  of 
••orio,  which  went  to  exculpate  Pe-lizzoni  entiioly.     Gregorio  is  eon- 
■  l.and  Pclizzoni  thereby  implicitly  absolred.    Pelizzoni  is  then  ten 
the  luaasbiughtcr  of  another  man  at  tbc  satin-  '  im*  Hid  place,  and  acquitted. 
We  may  also  notice  the  case  of  the  man  Wright  who  was  executed 
shortly  after  Townley*a  repriere.     It  will  be  MBsnbered  that  Wright 
led  guilty:   the  circumstances  of  the  case  we*i    in . t.  Btriotlj   inT<  -'■ 
gated,  at  least  with  that  rigOTOU  pertinacity  which  belongs  to  a  public 

tee,  and  lie   RM  executed   amid   tkO   nil  dissatisfaction.     Thin  case 
will  serve  to  illustrate  some  remarks  we  shall  have  to  make  later  00 
proper  treatment  of  voluntary  statements. 
Lastly,  there  is  a  most  afflicting  case  atill  sub  judice,  and  about  which 
it   does   not  bei-nmo  us  as  jrol    ilirectly  to   speak.     The  circumstances, 
be  notorious ;  and  there  never  wiw  a  case  waiting  trial  as 

which  a  graver  duty  was  imposed  on  all  men  and  all  women,  of  un 
■tending   whereof  they  affirm.     It  is  a  case  which,  for  many 
loaches  us  nearer  than  the  feats  of  the  common  assassin. 

JJ   tba   incidents  that  belong  to  this  distressing  case,  of  course 
the   most  prominent  one  is  the  legal  operation  of  a  voluntary  judi  lal 
conlcsaiou.     It  may  tend  in  some  way  ic  temper  out   thoughts.  end 
trol  our   U  i  |  uei    If  ara  briefly  examine  (1)  the  actual  effisol  of  such  a 

i  oioD  by  Cngliah  law,  with  all  it*  limitations  and  restrictions;  an  I 
the  rational  groundwork  of  met  off  Dt,  so  for  as  it  is  justified  by  reason 
and  the  lawn  of  the  human  mind. 

It  may  first  be  observed  that  whereas  the  plea  of  "Not  guilty"  only 
goes  to  assert  that  the  evidence  is  not  sufficient  to  convict,  and,  thciigli 
popularly,  is  not  legally  held  to  be  an  absolute  denial  nf  du  off  DO)  ■,  J I 

treated  a*  on  unlimited  ooofiaadoa     There  is  iu  ibis 
case  no  trial,  no  defence,  and  sentence  and  <  follow  as  of  Otw 

in   deliult,  at  least,  of  pardon    fan   the   Crown,      h  is  to  the    credit  of 
English  law  that  it  does  not  lean  to  o*  encourage  confessions.    Whan 
inducement  whatever  has  fex  i  D  bald  out  by  a  constable,  magistrate,  parent, 
master,  or  mistress,  to  make  a  confession,  such  as  by  saying,  '•  It  will  be 

r  for  you  to  apeak  the  troth,"  "  It  is  no  use  for  you  to  deny  il 
there  are   |2m   man  und  boy  who  saw  you   do  it,"  or,  "I   only  want 
BOBCJi  and  if  you  give  me  that,  you  may  go  to  the  devil"  (Taylor'i 
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Kt\),  evidence  of  the  confession  is  wholly  excluded.  It  is,  howere 
important  to  observe  that  the  inducement  held  oat  in  order  to  exclude  t\ 
evidence  must  have  reference  to  escape  from  the  criminal  charge.  It  i 
therefore,  laid  down  in  the  books  that  if  a  clergyman,  by  spiritual  exhort) 
lions,  induces  a  person  to  confess  his  guilt,  evidence  of  such  confession 
admitted.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  if  at  the  trial  ti 
prisoner  pleads  "Not  guilty,"  it  will  be  open  for  him  or  his  counsel  i 
comment  on  the  nature  of  the  inducement  held  out,  even  to  the  extent  i 
nhowiiig  that  it  was  such  as  to  extort  a  series  of  untruths.  This  speck 
of  evidence  has  been  held  by  some  judges  as  the  highest  and  ma 
satisfactory  evidence  of  guilt,  as  "  it  is  presumed  to  flow  from  the  higba 
sense  of  guilt ; "  and  Chief  Baron  Gilbert  observed  that  "  the  volants 
confession  of  the  party  in  interest  is  reckoned  the  best  evidence  ;  for  if 
man  swearing  for  his  interest  can  give  no  credit,  he  must  certainly  gh 
most  credit  when  he  swears  against  it." 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  the  view  the  law  of  England  takes  «f ! 
judicial  confession.  It  cautiously  scrutinizes  the  terms  of  such  confeaw 
and  the  manner  in  wliich  it  was  obtained,  and  when  the  confession  In 
resisted  this  test  and  stands  forth  relieved  from  all  suspicion,  then  the  In 
attaches  to  it  the  highest  possible  value.  There  is  good  ground  for  tfc 
rule  of  exclusion  by  reason  of  inducement  over  and  above  the  uucertainrr 
it.  imparts  to  the  truth  of  the  confession  itself.  If  the  least  encourajns: 
were  given  to  the  subordinate  officers  of  police  to  extract  evidence  fna 
accused  persons,  or  rather  if  these  officers  were  not  strongly  discompl 
by  the  practical  and  legal  abortiveness  of  all  such  efforts,  they  would,  vttr 
seeking  to  obtain  a  character  for  activity  and  zeal,  be  unceasingly  W 
to  harass  and  oppress  unfortunate  prisoners  in  the  hope  of  wringing  boa 
thein  a  reluctant  confession.  It  is  on  this  system  of  extorting  relncmt 
confessions  that  the  whole  Continental  system  of  police  is  founded.  V< 
read  with  horror  of  cases  where  persons  have  confessed  to  serious  criae 
with  a  view  to  escape  the  examinations,  hardship,  cruel  tauntings,  ax 
lengthened  imprisonment  which  their  obstinate  professions  of  innocne: 
involved.  It  was  on  this  notion  that  the  whole  system  of  torture  wt 
constructed.  It  lias  been  noted  by  Bentham  how  successful  was  tli 
method  in  obtaining  confessions  of  crimes  we  now  regard  as  impossible,- 
such  as  witchcraft.  "  Turn  which  way  wo  will, — to  France,  to  England 
to  North  America, — we  shall  find  wretched  women  not  only  convicted 
but  confessing  themselves  guilty  of  that  imaginary  crime.  In  thw 
deplorable  instances,  in  what  stage  has  the  confession  been  conceived 
To  produco  a  frantic  cry  of  guilty, — to  produce  the  mark  of  a  tremblin 
hand  to  a  paper  full  of  calumnious  lies,  contents  known  or  nnknown,- 
these  are  effects  to  the  production  of  which  confusion  of  mind  may  b 
fully  adequate,  in  the  instance  of  the  weakest  and  most  ignorant  certainl 
not  less  tlian  in  that  of  ihc  strongest  and  best-informed  minds." 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  observe,  to  the  honour,  or  not,  c 
the  lioman  law  as  it  now  obtains  abroad,  that  penitential  confessions  to  tb 
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priests  are  cnooursL  ■!.  i=tis 

bound  to  secrecy  by  tlic  peril  of  punishment.     She  actual  Hprcnwna 
n  Invrarc  interesting  nnd  may  b«  given  in  tbi  original  :  " f 'onfraan 
saccrdotc  in  pasr.i  quia  ceaaelur 

ffirarx  Din ;  imo,  si  Nicrrdos  earn  en  dtt  in  pamarn."     Tha 

9IMV,  irftb.  the  express  consent  of  the  penitent, 
the  substance  of  the  confession,  and  in  nil   coses  niny  ustify  i 
l list  a  confession  has  been  made,  and  pasanee 

•h  system  may  bo  less  tender  to  the  individual  CTU 
m  a  more  strictly  logical  course  witli  -i  ^  i  ■-.•.•  t.>  Um  int. -rests  of  H 
general  reprtMtOB  tof  orfaw.    It  Meuai  wjeo-ofsn  ntaon 

its  si  ienceof  the  pnsiione  and  .  sllawaof  human  n--*- 

th.-it  in  some  cases  the  loneliness  af  conscious  guilt  may  become 

desolating  t  will  run  as  to  a  d 

age  into  the  rtrj  arus  of  justice  ami  punishment.     And   the   law  of 

England  goes  on  to  conclude  that  the  certainty  of  punishment  tnaj  <  |  urate 

by  way  of  solicitation  to  Lhe.  delivery  of  the  conscience  as 

by  way    of  discouragement .     And 

i  out,  the  country  must  have  the  1<  nefii  of 
ithcr  view  of  the  problem.     On  the  one  hiiod  it  is  of  paxanx 
ports'    •  •  ••••ry  crime  sheitld  !»■  thoroughly  inv<  skated, and,  nil  iu 

rirenmstancea  and  agent*  having  been  brought  into  the  light  of  day,  that  the 
penalty  assigned  should  inexorably  fallow.     Oa  the  other  bund,  a  genuine 

I  sympathy  for  individual  frailty  will  distinguish  cases  v .  i         tftti 
burden  of  n  crime  hna  hern  long  borne,  the  crime  itself  deep 
iho  criminal  lrng  ch.'inged  into  a  new  man,  am!.  am  and  danger 

0  the  crime  having   [onjj   subsided,  only  evil  and  not  goal  i 
i    from  dilatory  punishment  or   from  hardy  and  torturing  conceal- 
ment.    Such  u  case  was  that  of  Eugene  >i  aginative 
portrait  drawn  ■  f  him  in  such  ghastly  colours  by  Hood.     Be 
•rated  c  ■  ilir 

f  n  dream  which  he  h  baled  t"  tin  hoyi  of  bis  school.    Tht 

lal  system  which  IV  •  •>t!y  confession  goes  eminently  to 

individual's  torment ;  'M»,  it  may  be,  at  the  expn«- 

figlish  practice  throws  the  greatest  di»courageme:it  < 

in  tha  wsy  of  self-accusation,  but  lays  hold  of  it  as  un  '.wtimony 

in  al 

is  a  further  obstacle  in  the  way  tt  n  Ceiving  confessions  without 
the  strictest  caution,  which  is  that  there  arc  numerous  cases  on  record  of 
persons  confessing  to  grave  crimes  of  which  they  were  entirely  guiltless. 
.\ot  to  apeak  or  i  ach  anomalous  incident*  as  attend  the  concentration  of  the 

^  public  mind  on  any  morbid  phenomena,  and  wbi  i  manifai 

the  self-surrender  to  justice  of  a  number  of  innocent  but  deluded  person*, 
i hire  :irc  several  conceivable  csum* 

the  m<*t  srrioii*  erime  by  an  innocent  man  a  strictly  reasonable  coarse. 
Itenihum  has  enuiucralcd  msb  of  these,  ami  it   i.i  poBsibk    to   Qhi 
nearly  all  of  them  by  well-known  ltist'  .  .eiuly 
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illinln]  to  ilir  practical  torture  often  employed  abroad  in  the  course  of  tat 

.unary  examination.     If  it  were  necessary  in  these  daya  to  osntmtfl 

the  general  policy  of  all  species  of  torture  baring  cssnfrwsuri  for  tbnr 

.  it  might  be  enough  to  refer  lo  die  account  of  the  trial  of  Feaeakr 

i  the   Duke  of  Bockinghain.     The   Bishop  of  Londea  it 

1  to  hare  said  to  him  at  bit  trial,  "  If  you  will  net  confess  yea  &m 

go  to  the  rec'>.  orisoner  replied,   -  It  it  must  bo  so,  I  kaa*  &i 

i   I   may  accuse  in  the  extremity   of  my  tortm-H,  —  Bishop  L*si 

jpj,  or  any  lord  at  this  board."    "  Sound  senae,"  observed  - 

Foster  mouth  of  :in  piifliiuaii*  und  a  ruffian." 

f  often  a  mens  1«  ■   has   been  known  to 

of  the   BK*t  MriOM   crime*.     In    tho    prvwc&t  days 

newspapers,  where  a  hundred  organs  of  j-opular  infonuation  are 

the  tame  of  every  reputed  criminal  within  a  few  hours  of  his  capture  •» 

surrender,  this  evil    i»   likely   to  he  on  the  inerea-  i  Clansdss 

i  named  Hubert,  who  after  the  firs  <«' 
bat  lio  had  see  the  first  bouse  on  fire,  and  had  baa 
hired  in  Paris  a  year  before  to  do  it.     The  jury  found  him  guilty,  ana  a* 
was  executed.     It  would  seem  in  this  case,  that  another  familiar  nxan 
•ion  came  into  play  ;    llwt  is,  mere   heart -weariness  sni 
contempt   of   1Mb.      For  Brian  adda — "Though    no   mao  s»aU 

Inmy  tbonld  an  desperately   throw  awsr  is* 

saved,  though  he  bud  been  guilty,  since  is  ea» 
ed  only  upon  bis  own  confession,  yet  neither  the  judge*,*?  «r 
present  at  the  trinl.   did   believe  him  guilty,   but  th.it   he   wsi  s  pwr 
dUtrncn-d  wreteb,  weary  of  lift-,  and  cho*n  to  pnrt  with  it  in  this  war.' 
Sometimes  a  desire   to  conceal  the  offence  of  another,  <>r  lo  canal 
:i    ii  i  v  ii  v  lie-  committed  bj  themselves,  or,  when  n  false  coorknsB 
prolmbii",  any  way  to  propitiate  the  awarders  of  punishment  a«d 
ecort  bettei  terma,  baa  been  known  to  lead  to  the   self-aecuaatke  d 

whieb  may  serve  to  ilhvtntc 
fie  law  of  thi  n  alternative*,  and  which  is  given  by  Mr.  Wills  i  . 
interesting  eeny  of  Circumstantial  Ewufatot.     Two   brothers  Brawa  1 
in     in    Supreme  Court  of  V  ptotnber,  1819,  tor 

iflluder  of  Beans]]  Colvin,  on  .May  I  Colvin  waa  tho  brother 

hiw  orthe  prisoner*,   '  >  i   i  j  • :     i,  blrnooadl 

He  was  considered  I  tea  Anally  of  the  prisoners,  who 

obliged  to  support  him.     On  the  day  of  his  disappearance,  b 
distant  field,  where  •ners  were  at  work,  a  violent  quarrel 

■  •hi  betereen  them,  an  -truck  him  a  violent  blow  on  th*  | 

"!  the  bead  will  .  nrbioh  Gelled  him  to  tiie  ■.•round.   Some  suspickse 

t  It  is  t  he  was  murdered  arose  tit  the  tine,  which  were  increased  by! 
finding  of  his  hat  in  the  loatha  afterwards.     I 

',  OM  of  the  neighbours  having  n  dreamed  of  the  inu 

witli  great   niiiiiiiiiiess,  l)oth  in  regard  to  Colvin  a  death  and  thai 

aius,  the  priiumera  were  accused  of  the  murder.    Uponi 
•eureb,  the  pocket-knife  of  Colvin,  and  n  button  i  (  his  clothes,  were 
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an  old  open  cellar  in  the  name  Gold ;  and  in  a  hollow  stump  not  many 
da  off,  were  discovered  two  nails,  and  a  number  of  bones  believed  to  be 
those  of  a  una.     The  prisoners  confessed  to  tbu  murder,  and  to  the  con- 

n<  m  ol  ill.'  body,  and  were  convicted  ami  nai 
•suae  day  tliry  appli<  1  to  tnnrntallrm  nf  thi 

of  death  to  that  of  perpetual  iapritouBMBi  ;  which  m  to  00 

i  granted.    The  confession  was  now  withdrawn  and  BOnCmdictod,  ami  <  n 

ward  being  offered  for  the  discovery  of  tlie  missing  man,  he  m  found 

ew  Jersey,  i       retui  i  id  b oav  in  timet  the  meeolioBi     Be 

had  ili-d  tor  fear  the  priaontn  would  IdU  fain.     Tin'  bone*  were  tlum-  n: 

juj  animal.     It  is  added,  that    the   prieooerfl    bod   0900   advised   by 

judging  friends  that  as  they  would  upon    'I 

istanccs   proved,  their  only  chance  for  life  was  by  a  commutation  of 
anient;  nud  that  this  depended  on  their  making  a  penitential 
aoa,  and  thereupon  obtaining  a  recommendation  to  nn-rey. 

manifrat   that   in    the    eases   of  till   COBlfiiaifoBI|    and   chii  Sj] 

in  open  court,  or  estn  -jodici  >i.  a  ■■■  m    couti 
mtiinatiug  the  true  value  of  what  purporta  t"  I"'  •ictor- 

uiuiu .    v,  liethi  r,  in  fact,  il  i    all}  nnu  uiiLi  In  a  i  »nii  arjaa  U  W  '•    So  Called 
confessions  are  nit'  i  ti,  too  often  not  the  least  ignorant 

and  prejudiced  men.     We  are  all  aware  of  the  dilliculty  "I"  truly  rcpro- 
ag  another  perao&'i  werda,  and  especially  when  they  form  part  ol  a 
eoatiuinius  conversation.     Sometimes  ■miring  is 

i  to  a  passage  or  dialogue  through  letting-  slip  or    mi 
some  material  word.      Then,   again,   BVOOh  of  1 1 .-  -  meaning  of  what  we 
■  1  to  1 1»<-  actual  words  by  our  look,  tour,  nmptmll   pause*, 
and  even  reticence.     This  i»  difficult  >  ill  again  MOUBaielj, 

tor    an  accomplished  actor,   with   no  diatarbJBg  footing!   i  ities. 

-il'le  to  rcprc  i  (bt  the  BvefBgt 

ciaan.    Similar  •ourcei  ol  arror  arc  pr**cnt  even  in  thi 
so-called  written   rnnfiwritiTia      The  iust.mco  in  in  jioant  of  a  paper  ftnmd 
in  tii-  r'a  handwriting)  charging  biro,  the  prisoner,  withe  oil 

and  yet  it  ma\  of  0001 

i  ■■ .  <>i  .  v.  u  ilic  intention  of  rotating  it  la  a  private  m 

with  the  niMiflnr-"  of  justice,  might  have  been  his  motive  foi 
BenUiam  gives  the  ease  of  Jean  Bapl    U   Kuusseau,  who  wrote  a  vii 
libel,  injurious  to  many  reapoctebl  rlnfa  nan 

lated  it  in  manuscript     Sum  in,  having  liorrowcd  one  of  those 
: scripts,  copied  it  with  his  own  hand,  lor  the  purpose  of  answering  it, 
-lituting  n  prosecution  on  the  ground  of  it.     lfous*cau,  hearing  of 
this,  or  suspecting  it,  got  possession  of  Siiium''  copy,  and,  with  the  help  of 
some  lid*'  evidence  for  the  mtplanatfan  of  it,  huritnrerl  ■  prcaecu 
HgaiiiM  Haurin,  chargiDg  him  With  author.     The  truth  Wl 

covered  by  the   viva  voce  examination  of  the  false  witnesses.      Briuhani  is 
■illy  authority  for  the  truth  of  lha  inaodotO>     \\  hi  thei  Inu  or  not, 
it  equally  well  iUuBtrotet  the  subject  in  hand. 

There  i*.  one  source  of  ini'.ijuuirhenriou  which  often  infects  the  inter* 
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,,cd  confession,  and  to  wi.i  oelicrea,] 

from  ignorance  of  Uw,  or  from  nn  infirm 

ibal  expression,  a  man  will  sometimes  utt-  n  wotda  tttxtlr 

to  a  confession,  but   what  wns  never  intended  for  such.    Fa 

instance,  in  »  trbl  for  rccciviog  stolen  good*,  the  question  it  pu: 

MlWtf  at  tin-  bar,  how  say  you,  an  yon  | 

:\,  my  lord."     •«  Yon  say,  prisoner,  you 

thegoods,  well  knowing  them  to  hove  been  st' 

M  how  th.-y  were  Btol*B        '  If  take  another  instance  from  a  trail 
an  anault  with  intent  to  murder,  or  with  intent  to  do  grievous  bodily  | 
— a  prisoner  will  plead  guilty,  and,  on  being  warn*.! 
diameter  of  the  whole  offence,  he  will  i  tgh  shrink  baek  in  hsmr 

utalioD,  Earing  eoiao  such  words  as,  av  lord,  I 

never  went  to  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head."     The  same  limit.tti 

u  or  spoken,  out  of  court.      It  in  quite  cuncriraW 
n  p.  .tly  informed  of  the  rather  *uLt;  tioo  <a  W 

i   the  Mm  '•  malice  aforethon  ee&fcs*  to  Banac 

"  murdered  "  another,  merely  meaning  that  it  v  ami 

the  blow.     Tlntt  it  was  a  maniacal  act  isolated  from  the  state  «  asai 
!  alternai  result  of  mere  acci  .«« 

self- defence,  :i  a  state  of  sleep-  walking,  cr  rank) 

obscuration  of  sense,  or  of  intoxication,  or  violent  mental 

lM  Mrt  seem  to  such  a  person  relevant  to  the  description   of  tar i 
trim-:.  would  nppear  lea*  relevant,  the  marl 

tiblc  was  the   i  'iTson  confessing  and    the  m'w*i 

imbued  v  roe.     Thai  he  was  the  immediate  cause  of  dad 

death  n-i.  in  his  owu  eyes,  now  purged  and  steadied,  the  fflB* 

derer,  and  R»  bun,  in  his  new-born  agony  of  repentance,  die  saw 
suggestion  of  the  oboro  modifications  would  savour  of  dWagtmaa 
sophistry  and  i  Btteh  a  person  might  draw  even  a  morbid  phaaw 

from  the  self-chastisement  involv*  ■  iy  bareness  of  the  i  miawn 

and  the  exaggeration  of  the  crime.  The  only  corrective  to  any  ermrikst 
may  be  encounter"  nfeasion  is  by  s  mj 

careful  examination  (where  that  is  allowed)  of  the  person  conies.' 
M  the  least,  by  a  detailed  explanation  to  him  of  the-  legal  crime  iLufsssf 
to,  and  the  exact  legal  bearing  of  the  terms  of  the  confession,      la  additKn 
to  this,  eo  anomalous  is  the  cendition  of  a  person  voluntarily 
vengeance  of  I  BgtBt  inquiry   must  be  made 

phyab  and  medical  circumstances  of  the  prisoner,  both  at 

Be  ■■■"!   '  ;ion,  and  ob  to  any  indnences  I 

wiiliciin  that  may  •  jierated  to  distort  his  mi 

[resent  day,  when  nerrew 

phenomena  are  constantly  cropping  up  of  a  startling  and  perplexing  eks- 

lactcr,  and  when    the  almost  epidemic  irritability  of  the  nervous  syttas 

liurly  eXpOtM   the  feeble  and  sensitive  to  the  influence  of  rehgaaa 

guides  not  always  quite  discreet. 

Btatham  has  given  two  testa  which  arc  at  all  times  applicable  'wi 
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process  of  duly  estimating  a  voluntary  confession.  Tho  first  is,  that  "  to 
operate  in  the  character  of  direct  evidence  confession  cannot  be  too  parti- 
cular." The  Value  and  ground  of  this  touchstone  of  confession  is  that,  in 
every  case,  a  certain  number  of  facts  are  established  by  evidence  inde- 
pendent of  the  confession.  Such  facts  should  be  multiplied  as  much  as 
possible,  even  where  in  themselves  they  are  not  criminating  nor  directly 
and  obviously  material.  Thus,  the  more  the  terms  of  the  confession  are 
distributed  into  minute  and  deGnite  assertions,  the  greater  possibility  is 
afforded  of  confronting  them  with  circumstances  the  truth  of  which  is  placed 
beyond  dispute.  There  is  a  good  old  legal  motto,  which  is  very  applicable 
here,  Latct  dolus  in  gcneralibm.  This  method  of  testing  a  confession  i* 
obviously  of  conspicuous  efficacy  where  the  self-accused  is  the  victim  of 
mere  hallucination,  frenzy,  or  diseased  fancy.  Dreams  may  have  become 
confuted  with  waking  thoughts,  fears  may  have  become  sell'- realized,  actual 
events  may  have  assumed  wild  and  disproportionate  greatness,  and  all  may 
result  in  a  suicidal  impulse  of  self-sacrifice  and  self-condemnation.  "  The 
greater  the  particularity  required  on  the  part  of  the  confession,  the  greater 
is  the  care  taken  of  the  contcssionalist, — the  greater  the  care  taken  to  guard 
bun  against  undue  conviction,  brought  on  him  by  his  own  imbecility  and 
imprudence,"  or,  we  may  add,  by  an  unhealthy  and  predominant  spirit  of 
self-destruction.  Among  other  obvious  instances  that  might  be  given  of  the 
importance  of  applying  in  every  case  the  crucial  test  of  particularity,  the 
melancholy  history  of  witchcraft  might  easily  supply  some  of  the  most  signi- 
ficant. A  miserable  and  ignorant  wretch  is  reduced  by  torture  to  confess  to 
having  had  communion  with  some  supernatural  being.  If  so,  this  singular 
ond  wholly  irregular  event  must  have  been  situated  between  some  definite 
and  cognizable  periods  of  time,  whether  of  hours  or  days,  and  must  have 
been  localized  in  some  assignable  place.  Name  those  times  and  name 
that  place.  Again,  there  must  have  been  some  means  of  communication. 
some  distinct  and  more  or  less  intelligible  language,  signs,  or  acts.  Let 
each  or  all  of  these  be  interpreted  into  words  used  by  men  and  women 
on  earth  and  told  to  us  precisely.  Say  how  the  interview  began,  how  it 
ended;  what  preceded  it  in  your  own  conduct  and  what  followed  it ;  how 
often  such  a  favour  or  dis-favour  was  vouchsafed  to  you,  whether  or  not 
always  in  the  same  degree. 

Now  iu  the  case  of  criminal  procedure,  the  English  law  does  not 
admit  of  tho  examination  or  rather  cross-examination  of  the  accused. 
Considering  that  tho  prisoner  is  here  treated  as  a  hostile  witness  against 
himself,  this  exemption  is  somewhat  unreasonable.  The  notion  rightly 
transudes  the  whole  system  of  administrative  justice  in  England  that 
no  ex-parte  statement  is  worth  a  rush  without  cross-examination  upon 
it.  That  is  to  say,  that  words  possess  so  admirable  a  faculty  (whether 
innate  or  acquired)  of  concealing  thought,  and  that  it  is  so  possible  to 
broach  a  falsehood  by  stating  part  of  the  truth,  or  understating  or  over- 
stating or  slightly  distorting  tho  whole  truth,  that  unless  the  utterer  of  a 
speech   in  his  own  interest  or  for  his   own  purposes  is  compelled   by 
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•!:.on  and  answer  ruthlessly  applied  and  extorted  to  explain  to  die 
word  he  uses,  his  speech  just  goes  for  nothing.     The  on  I 

:   oGssary  mlc  and  invaluable  principle  is  where  a  perron  may 

■vilrr   the   last  penalty    of  tin-    lew  mid   uncontested 

It  i^  no  ■  lint  in  praet;  *>  far  at. 

i   d  in  England  such  caws  every  precaution  in  the  wit 

of  estra-judicinl  inquiry  is  in  fact  made,  and  every  explanation  and  wsroiap 

is  afforded    to    tin  i-ed.      It    is,    however,    not    unimportant  to 

dial  the  Bating  mechanism  of  a  rigid  personal  croMfcxomuuM 

of  the  only  witness  i*  out  of  use  here,  and  in  some  cases  it  mav 

only  means  of  ascertaining  the  actual  truth. 

W need  not  d  ••.  it  ham's  second  tart,  an  i 

in  tho  first,  and  we  have  in  soma  degree  anticipated  what  might  have  baa 
;     in  reference  to  it.     This  ted  b  thai  •'  la  ropect  of  nil  material  ba> 
■  1 1  constitutes  the  ph y seal  [iui  of  the  offence),  tk 
raiou  ought  to  comprehend  a  particular  designation  in  respect  of  tneoY 
cumstancca  of  timtxui  places.'      1  ho  rt  hi  D  d  tint  rule  is  obvious,  nacxh. 
rdev  that  i  liana  on  thaw  heads  may  be  confronted  with  othtr 

known  facts  in  the  case.     Its  seme  coses  the  hour,  in  othera  the  dav,  will 
■  levant.     In  some  cases  the  actual  house,  in  others  the  town  or  m» 
the  country  will  come  within  the  required  nrinuteneas.      Ji"  by  woU^att- 
I  ia  I.HHvn  ,i  man  waa  ia  Fianoa,  in  ooold  not  have  nnmrln^ 
an  offence  at  tl  time  in   England.     If  a  ctack  vrns   set  en  flVr  »t 

twelve  o'clock  at  night  and  not  before,  .a  Blackacre  fa  rat,  it  tsold  ad 
have  been  set  on  fire  by  A.,  who,  at  half-past  twelve,  is  sittin*  b  Ae 
kitchen  at  Wliiteuere  farm,  fourteen  miles  distant  from  Blnckaere.  1*» 
instance  is  not  inapposite  to  the  subject  in  hand,  as  there  is  no  othwe  a 
which  occur  so  many  incalculable  anomalies  ia  the  way  of  reck  lesions. 
Hi-lf-survcuder,  and  confessions,  as  in  the  offence  of  arson. 

Wf   bare  BOW  BffBmihad  the  actual  hearings  of  the  law  of  Enjrkad 
upon  ill.,  method  of  imputing  |  CoufttaVsk. 

Wi   haTi    farther  considered  how  tar  the  law  is  grounded  on  just: 
reason,  and  bare  ventured  to  make  a  few  practical  suggestions  aJTtCtkv 
•  ulicr  its  amendment  or  the  manner  of  me*t  prt  "Imiuuitcring  it 

It  was  lately  announced  in  n  trial  of  no  oi<  'jortanoG,  and  on  tbt 

of  tho  oldest  and  not  least  nblc  and  experienc  idaej, 

:.  v.uli  a  view  it;  the  due  discharge  ol  their  function.*,  tho  jury  were  n«* 
in  |  wnw:  ju)?ition,  hut  in  a  better)  B»  the  previotn  discussion  of  theeaae  by 
i  lie  public  press.  This  proportion,  even  when  backed  by  euoh  an  ant! 
nUJ  in  looked  upon  l>y  nuuvroflha  Moutest  supporters  o: 
debate  as  something  more  thau  questionable.  Much  may  be  said 
ways,  as  much  has  been  said.  Thus  much  at  least  may  be  detennin 
that  so  far  as  the  fluctuating  opinion  of  the  general  public  does  operate 
all  OB  th<  oo  ol  justice,  the  result  will  be  more  certain,  steady, 

and  benefioant,  fin  the   ■  nble  diffusion  of  accurate  information  et 

the  subject  in  baud. 
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frequency  of  die  bm  of  tin  words   "provincial"  and 
"pro  mir  popular  literature,  points  to  the  gradual  :icconi- 

pliKlnnont  of  several  changes  well  worthy  of  re©  nj  discussion. 

When   Mr.   Disraeli  in  one  of  hi*  novel*  talks  of  a  eertflla   very 

■'•_•  as  being  avoided  "even   by  provincial  i.  • 
exact  questions  which  it  is  the  object  "i  ihla  paper  to  answer.     I-.  there 

:t  llitng  as  a  provincial  mind,  ami  what  an-  in  diaractei  i-ti-  i.  in 

Dow  does  provincialism  differ  from  other  end  higher  standun!.-  ofthot 
and  manners?  And  is  its  increasing  distinctiveness  of  type  n  satisfactory 
symptom  or  Otherwise?  Here  arc  sociul  inquiries  which  it  would 
lire  nn  immeme  deal  of  observation  t->  enable  a  critic  to  cxlmmt  ,•  bai 
Which  may  be  briefly  touched  on,  pcrltaps,  not  without  profit  nod 
imimmwit. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say — to  begin  with — that  there  is  aoBMfthin 
tasteful  I"  I  'ii  about  a  word  which,  like  "  prot 

by  it*  wry  existence  a  certain  disparagement  of  all  life  but  the  |] 

ital.     We  form  the  word  from  the  language  of  a  people  whose  sociul 

|«iliiiual  conditions  were   unlike  our  own,  ami   moat    unlike  them  in 

joint*  on  which  wc  chiefly  pride  ourselves.     The  politic*  of  the 

Komans  were  based   OH   ftStlej  ;  and  their  battery  il  mainly  the  history 

of  the  growth  of  one  gnat  city,  and  the  spread  of  it*  superiority  over 

Italy  and   the  world.      Home  was  recruited  from  all  quan  |  pot 

its  own  stamp  on  every  element  which  it  ncquircd.     The  urban  slam 

.  ■  the  ataodard  af  culture  nnd  civilization;  and  the  \  »igc», 

v,  and  custoina  of  the   country   outside  were   allowed   to  l>< 

obsolete  anil   die   away   in   IB    obscurity   virv   trouhloJOnM   to   modern 

inquirers.     But  the  state  of  things  with  us  Lib  been  widely  djfllr.ni. 

Towns  have  played  a  great  part  in  our  history,  but  the  fust  foundations 

of  our  constitution  were  territorial;  nnd  London,  great  -nil   QOBspieWHU 

as  it  has  always  been,  hat  ">>!y  had  a  share,  though  a  large  one,  in  the 

foundation  of  the  empire.     Not  London,  but  a  plain  in  Berkshire,  witnessed 

the    birth   of   Magna  Churta.     Famous    Parliament*  have    been  held  at 

Wis)  beater,  Gloucester,  Northampton,  Oxford.   Even  Westminster  Abbey 

Westminster  of  course,  though   practically  now  absorbed  in  the 

ropolie,  has  a  distinct  place  ia  bJftory)  fa  without  the  tonha  of  such 

men  as  Shakspenre  and  Bacon,  and  of  several  of  our  greatest  early  kings. 

I  is  day,  while  London  QOOiiDUM  to  absorb  more  and  more  of  ti 
of  t '.■  .  tbl  very  word  MWInffl  retains  a  dignity  which  the  word 

provincts   lacks.      There   is  a  line   historical  smack    ubout  it,  recalling 
vol.  at.— ho.  CG.  33. 
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II.-i!tip<kn  and  Cromwell,  Cavaliers  and  Ironwdi.-.    And  our  chief  farauia, 

li  passing  such  an  kn|  idott,  hare 

come  to  regard  ilnir  land*  M  men  pi  ;;  <man  noble  kail 

man j,  a   his  ohiei  ■  nwas  Rom  I    chief  grtoiaeu 

of  an  English  uol>lc  is  in  hi*  county.     There  he  brings  his  i 

ancestral  honn  re  he  generally  lays  ha   bones  with  those  of  hit 

ancestors,  in  tin-  church  containing   the  brasses  of  the  beat  men 

line,  or  in  n  in.vi*oleum  Itself   buried  among  I  y   wood*,     la* 

•7  feeling   which    mads    Speko    proud   of    being    a    Somersetairt 

which  makes  n  Devonshire  man  glory  in  Raleigh,  a,  Ncrtl»Badw- 

l;n  I  m^n  in   Collingwood,  nnd   a  Norfolk  man   in  Ncl«-»n,   ia  not  ff»- 

11  It  may,  and  often  doea,  co-exist  with  ail  the  cul 
capitals,  and  the  widest  experience  of  travel  and  life.  We  ruay  note,  tea, 
n»  a  act-off  to  die  efl'ect  of  railways  in  helping  to  swell  the  bulk  of  tk 
metropolis,  that  if  they  bring  the  uiniry  into  London,  they  also  cany 
I..im!oii  into  the  country.  The  Londoner  aeea  more  of  hia  own  coast} 
and  other  counties  titan  he  used  to  do,  and  cockney  inn  .lininiahes  frsa 
tin  witue  causes  which  diminish  the  rusticity  of  the  provincial.  We 
always  distinguish,  however,  between  the  Londoner  and  the  cocks*/ 
propc  uuLdi  between  the  country  gentleman,  or  the  aceow- 

d  man  of  the  world  of  our  chief  country  towns,  and  the  prcriaca.' 
proper.  Provincialism,  in  fhet,  may  be  defined  as  the  counterpart  d 
cockneyism, — a»  the  cockneyism  of  country  towns.  For  every  dry  bu 
its  own  cockneys.  There  an  l.i.  ;  xd,  MaucheiUr,  Kdinhurrk,  sad 
liiil.lin  eoefcai  y  .  ju»t  as  London  produces  the  typical  breed  from srskfl 
a]]  derive  the  name.  The  iocal  man,  the  man  all  whose  pie/o&ca 
Jire  bMd  hi  lii.  :  lace,  and  who  measures  everything  by  die  pkos't 

standard,  ia  and  must  ever  be  a  eockiuy,  whether  he  Uvea  in  London, 
Boston, New  Yoik,  Home,  or  Constantinople.  No  one  was  more  severe  oa 
eoeki.  ftwor  Wilson, — and  no  one  created  mote,     He  cdueaMs 

a  batch  of  Edinburgh  cockneys,  who  positively  rioted  in  proriacial 
id. .im.      Ilivy  i!i,  11/I11  i!,;it  every  Loudon  man  ti  Vbjecta  and  tkt 

h'almoephere — held  on  by  the  mnne  of  a  horse— and  was  aca-aick  in  the 
Attest  weather.  It  is  *iid  that  disciples  of  the  school  still  exist,  but  As 
pf  the  school  having  died  with  its  founder,  they  arc  only  known 
to  those  whom  the  accidents  of  life  hunt  put  in  the  way  of  studying 
provincial  oddities.  On  the  Other  hand  Sir  William  Hamilton  was  a 
1 0rJ  good  specimen  of  the  first-rate  intellectual  man  not  living  at  lbs 
head- quarters  of  intellect.  With  the  keenest  historical — he  had  acoeef 
the  properly  provincial  character.  So  far  from  deifying  the  state  of  things 
in  winch  he  lived,  he  criticised  nnd  did  his  beet  to  improve  it.  The  eg* 
was  past  in  which  he  on  Id  he  thoroughly  national;  but  at  least  he  was 
never  merely  local.     Accordingly  his  id  felt,  whether  men  accept 

hia  philosophy  or  not,  in  London  as  at  Oxford  and  Paris  ;   whereas  mce* 
Wilson  wrote  is  uninteresting  to  people  on  tho  south  of  the  Teeed, 
and  is  I-,  coming  obsolete  as  concerns  the  world  at  lsrgc. 
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Then  w  tomeQuog  ueknoholj  ia  ting  Uie  gradual  decay  of 

of  intellect;   in  Boeing  what  were  once  «uns,  though 
:'the  greatest  Rise,  becoming  mere  satellites.     The  ehaBge  is  common 
atria*.    Paris  was  earlier,  no  dbabi,  than  London,  in  im 

n  thorough  intellectual  sway  over  the  pruvlliuet.     But  oven  far  on  in  the 

last  century,  the  French  provincial  cities  wi-n-  it Mi  of  :i  brilliantly 

iutclkctn.'il  life.     What  fine  old  libraries  there  an;  in  tin:  line  old  Noi 

i  ;  and  bow  rich  Normandy  is  in  archaeological  literature  illustr: 
of  its  past !     How  pleasant  to  sec  in  the  library  of  Caen,  the  portraits  of 

[rent  men — Corncillc  and  Malhcrhc  among  many  otlicra — •. 

•m  glorivx  m  having  produced  '     What  a  high  notion  do 

Imirablc  letters  from  Italy  of  Charles  <le  Brossc*  give  of  the  circle  at 
Dij  n,  for  wLom  they  were  written  some  hundred  and  twenty  years  ogo  1 
Hut  so  it  wax  among  ourselves.     England  had  n  score  of  little 
— capitals  In  miniature — Instead  of  a  single  big  one.     York  was  n  08] 
Ibr  the  N<  rib  ;  Shrewsbury  for  Wales  and  some,  of  the  Midland 

(Bath  und  Exeter  for  the  West.  Families  of  gentle  blood  and  good  manners 
made  such  towns  their  head  qii.uti.Ts;  aud  if  they  visited  London,  did 
it  as  they  would  now  visit  Rome.  Tlic-re  were  Bath  wits,  ami  Dnl  Kb 
ur&tors,  and  Edinburgh  phttosophen,  famous  all  ever  ihs  i  mptn.  A  gnat 
scholar,  like  Dawes,  was  not  to  be  found  at  the  nam  TMti.vt  only,  but  at 
the  head  of  the  Newcastle  Grammar  School,  squabbling  with  the  BOrpOrl 
tion.  and  teaching  hil  papfll  when  they  came  to  the  Greek  word  fia 
"ass"  to  translate  it  "alderman."  Every  region  had  its  "  chara<. 
its  "  humourists " — not  mere,  oddities  and  rustics,  but  men  who  were 
t-'ood  gentlemen,  and  often  of  sound  wit  and  learning.     London  did  Dot 

i  the  intellectual  life  of  the  nation  on  the  tame  scale ;  buta-B 
teemed  in  his  natural  place  at  Liverpool,  and  a  6©  ri,     A 

roan  of  the  country  then  differed  from  a  London  ninu  in  a  a 
piquant  than   otherwise.     He  had  a  stamp  of  his   own   about  liim,  nn 
originality  which  compensated,  and  oft  than  compensated,  b 

disadvantage!.     Provincialism  i*  the   .-  naina  after  the 

course  of  events  has  drawn  the  ablest  local  men  away.  Provincial  manners 
are  tho  manners  of  a  local  aristocracy,  which  is  not  the  historical  local 
aristocracy  of  a  former  age.     Provincial  politics  are  f  men 

who  know  nothing  of  any  other.     Provincial  wit  and  literature  arc  the 

fid  literature  of  those  who,  if  they  had  more  of  both,  would  carry 
to  a  better  market,  but  who  have  Jul  enough  to  make  themaelves 
tEatingmnhed  «  ess.     Altogether,  these  phenomena  present  an 

nm using  field cf  observation  to  persons  whose  experience  has  been  different, 
.  tliey  first  enter  on  the  study  of  the  pMrrlBOia]  noted. 
The  pro'-  tnd  makes  its  earliest  Impiesjlon  on  an  observer  by 

the  intensity  of  its  local  feeling,     lie  finds  n  MOM  of  citizenship  coming 
•over  l  illimitable  Bft  of  ■  capital  does  not  admit  of.    Bi 

-ecuis  to  know  every  tiling  about  MSxjbodj,  and  to  de/i  II  on  d 
which  nrc  of  no  interest  01  importance.     If  I  Pcdlingtoninn  has  become 

as— 1 
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famous  in    i  M  a  painter,  poet,  or  in   any  other  way,  Prdliastaj 

positively  hugs  tlic  fait  (but  r  was  on   innkeeper,  or  haku,  «r 

what    RDt  ;   and   the   local   ariaiecracy   (whose   families   gar*   up  tW 
degrading  puiHiits  a  whole  century  ago)  are  much  lees  likely  to  he  ronbl 
n>  than  a  Dcrereux  or  a  Clint-,  "ilxr  a  j  dory* 

man  who  Imrdly  ever  had  a  chat  with  you  *  iihout  mentioning  tk*  (ut 
(hat  hi»  pew-opener  was  the  aunt  of  another  clergyman  in  the  torn 
certain  atage  of  his  gossip  yon  i  It   thai  the  aaeoi- 

coming.  "  Apropos  of  the  clan  of  men  who  are  taking  order*  Hon,"  Ur 
would  say,  "  there's  a  i  ser.     Ycc  ka*v 

BIoboLy  of  Bt  Qoh  went  on.     Now,  this  *crt  ofpe«j\ 

.   imt   there   \s  eocnei 
tially  pn ■viiu-inl  in  making  much  of  it.     And  a  see  how  tlr 

habit  cornea  to  he  formed.     The  eyea  of  a  ■  I  town  are  habitant 

fixed  on  «  few  jeuplc,  mivl  SI  a  Am  people  are  It  on  exhausted,  the  star- 
Dg  facta  ubout  them  ore  ftcqtM  A  new-concr  UeanoV 

name  anecdotes  of  the  local  celebrities,  over  and  over  again,  wherrm 
he  goes.  "  Silky  ton  was  a  liadical,  air,  at  the  time  of  the  Udorm  KB,* 
gays  a  Tory  will  VaOtt  SUkylOO  BOW  eel*.  "  I  remember  Gutter  it  a 
■prom"  "Tin  H iGubbinses,  ourcliicf  bookseller*,  kept  a  stall  inir.yuihr't 
doya  nesr  the  Lidepondent  Ciupel,"  &c     E  •  scrutiny  as  gw>  « 

.ms,  mor<    tl,  •  «b* 

n  m ' -i  v  bom  i  ird  of  the  ntighbwnW 

in  gin]  I-.  i.  i  ;i]«:  to  LoadoBj  out,   L<1  MBf.  leleocog  I 

castle.     And  in  aonic  places  anything  ical  or  ; 

lU   make  :v   man's  life  miserable.      He  would   he   preached  . 
pulpits,  end  stare*]  at  in  ihi  ■•.».     In  London  not  a  thousandth  rati  of 

:!.    population  knows  wen  the  Prince  ol  W ides,  or  <;  e  Mint: 

by  aivlit.     If  Return  waa  to   play  ut  leap-frog  hop  Colcsuo.  e» 

Bempetee<]  Heath,  it  would  excite  little  outicsiiy  aft  t  fr» 

miuutes.  But  the  provincial  aiind  i*  »er»  peraoual;  it  likes  to  tawv 
every  notubility  \>y  views 

together.     People- don't  ask  what  tin  lino  « 

■  tit  takes  on  a  particular  point;   but    i  '  or  k 

Siniiv::  eppoa  d  iii  '  ■    Itoada  Hill  ?     '> 

the  mercy  of  the  public  in  n  wsj  unknown  la  London.  A  -iningrr  *»oV 
ont  an  introduction,  or  i  |  revloua  appointee  .'getat  th» 

editor  of  Tin  Tima  or  Vaify  AVkv,  than  be  could   drop   in  on  the  Poj*- 
neiiil  towna  the  unlucky  tegnrded  n&  coouaea  pa- 

pain! hi*  office  is  ::  (owhkkl* 

belongs  a*  the  "Black  Boll  "or  the  "Mi  atfichet  km        N..;. .  i 

to  nil  private  dwelling,   and  while  one  visitor  has 

parlour,  another  is  waiting  for  him  in  the  drawing-:  a  third  at 

tlie  Study,     There  is  a  prcVttilii  '.hat  he  writes  tin 

paper,  ami  In1  is  expected  «<-.■■  |  u  sppaaiwl 

for  three  moutlis  book.      Nothing    is   ; 
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Jl  u  intensely  local.     Playful  allusions  of  n  personal  character  to 
:   :;tor*»  gig,  to  tin-  r&  Ulrt  COOt,  HN  tntroduoed  Rn  the  take  <>l"  wfaur, 

in  the  obituary  nodose,  where  m  tre  toM  ban  "  tin-  tthik  I  i 

ring  on  its  axis,"  of  the  departed  Pedlingtouian,  gave  B  piotan 

sham  i  t  to  in-  walk,     [hen  hi  not  moah  independence  in  the  provincial 

res*,  mid  it  mostly  flatten  t In-  popular  reeling  >•('  tbON  whom  it  nddrcsscB. 

"  Always  keeps  up  the  prevailing  flafion  thai   tlMM   Is 

something  about  the  pertieubu  town  in  wbioh  it  hi  published,  making  it 

other  towns  of  the  same  size.     When  a  lecture  or  a  concert  is 

i  I,  wo  iro  told  that  Mr.  Blngg  or  Miss  Scptnlly  was  "just  a  little 

nervous,  this  being  his  (01  bar)  fret  appearance  before  a  Itoekybarough 

lodicncc."      The   lecturer  or  singer,  it  i»  itnpliod,    may    do   well   eni 
1  Goascdubton ;  but  Keekyborough  is  another  affair.     If  you  draw  law 
or  feel  pulses  in  t/i«i/  city,  there  is  a  magic  in  the  nir  which  makes 
pott  a  superior  person.    Thia  U  pafticohudy  noticeable  in  town  ones  the 
I'dixiiliMnibin  local  ■rietooraoy.    The  aodiro  tnhabiftma 
v  <ii  rive  ■  certain  obaraotet  from  tin;  tiu-i,  m  wUaky  is 
coloured  by  being  kept  in   a  sherry  cask.     In  one  of  our  country  towns 
the  peerage  w  still  represented  by  n  brass  door-pin tc  hearing  the  name  of 
Carl,  mid  it  i»  pointed  out  to  strnngcis  (the  carl  never  lives  there    by 
tin!  way)  ei  if  it  was  a  work  of  art 

Tin;  duty  of  keeping  up  the  local  Wi  rahip  which  i«  such  an  important 
•..!.'•;, ii-n,  1- 1  generally  aeeumed  by  one  or  two  genu 
of  a  literary  tuA   ri    ident   in  die  place     A  genius  of  this  kind  umially 
combines  some  other  and  more  profitable  profession  with  that  of  hhtorlo* 

her  and  port-lnnreate.     &  metimes  he  i.<  a.  doctor,  whose  quotal 
|i>  lji  [0  carry  hit  pilhl  down,  and  who  is  the  great,  authority  on  the  liti  r.ny 

go«sip  of  the  day.     When  n  fainou  man  wmden  Into  the  aeighbouihoodi 

the  doctor  gets  early  information  of  the  met,  and  *hows  infinite  patience 
dexterity  in  coaxing  him  to  the  dinners  and  evenings  of  his  best  patient*. 
The  hospitality  ol  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter  now-a-duys  is  not  remarkable. 

"  la  aum  eritfa  Dotriz,"  end  gives  her  gueeti  but  eomty  (are,  Ihoi 
always  of  tie.  genteelaM   kind.     But  at  such  scenes,  Dr.  Busymnii,  tin- 
local  Httc'rotair,  is  up  to  hi*  mck  in  hi*  own  clement  j   sticking  close  to 
1    ih "  night,  thl  body  may  see  who  eauglit  him;  iutro- 

iag  to  him  those  whoso  goodwill  MCOiea  pnetiot  and  dinners;  and 
with  his  great-coot  at  the  olose  of  the  proceedings.     Every 
town  haa  its  Btisyman.     It  is  they  who  write  "  Promenades  in  Pedling- 
ton,"  "  Laya  of  the  l't 'llii^'tnukiim,'  and  so  forth;  andli  public  dinaera 
they   return  thank*  Sir  «uch    toast's  a*  "The  Progress  ol  "  01 

"Literature  and  An."    To   then-,  the  ptevtnoht]  adieu   looka  for 

nn-moir  o!"  the  last  of  the  gnat  men  of  the  neighbourhood  whom 
death  lias  removed.  Awl  he  repay b  such  services  with  many  a 
hearty  puff  in  his  peculiar  m  in.  '-Another  photograph,"  he  will 
soy,  "of  our  gifted  Bu»vmnn    has   been    issued  by   our  gifud    Chick. 
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of  thought  in  that  eye  I "  But  his  favourite  way  of  describing  the 
object  of  hi*  admiration  is  by  the  name  of  some  other — though  generally 
rather  different — great  man.  Britain  is  full  of  Lambs,  and  Hoods,  and 
Gibbons.  There  is  the  Hood  of  Pedlington,  the  Gibbon  of  Goosedubton, 
the  Reeky  borough  Lamb,  and  many  others.  It  must  be  an  odd  sensation 
to  be  a  Lamb  in  Reekyborough  and  nowhere  else  !  When  snch  a 
man  steps  into  the  train  he  puts  his  aureole  of  fame  in  his  pocket, 
and  awakes  at  Euston  Square  to  find  himself  as  obscure  as  the  waiter. 
Not  a  little  of  the  bitterness  with  which  the  true  provincial  mind  some- 
times epcuks  of  the  metropolis  is  to  be  attributed  to  this  feet.  The 
jealousy,  meanwhile,  of  provincial  celebrities  is  embittered  by  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  sphere  in  which  they  move.  They  must  see  and  hear  of 
each  other  whether  they  like  it  or  not.  There  are  cliques  everywhere; 
but  the  smaller  the  cliques  the  more  rigid  the  cliquism.  We  have  heard 
of  a  man  jumping  out  of  a  mourning  coach  at  a  funeral  because  a  rrral 
came  in,  and  being  rapidly  imitated  in  the  movement  by  a  member  of  his 
professional  tail.  At  one  provincial  town  of  our  acquaintance  boasting 
a  university,  members  of  the  Senatus  used  to  shake  their  fists  at  each 
other  in  periods  of  great  excitement,  and  on  one  such  occasion  a  Professor 
was  heard  to  inform  the  Rector  that  "  he  did  not  care  for  him  the  fraction 
of  a  d — n."  It  is  not  always  easy  to  get  up  a  dinner-party  in  a  place  of 
this  kind.  You  have  to  consider  whether  A  will  meet  B,  and  whether  C 
won't  spoil  the  digestion  of  D.  And  the  probable  amount  of  an  unpopular 
public  man's  debt  to  his  butcher  has  been  known  to  form  an  item  if 
polite  and  festive  conversation. 

All  party  passions,  political  or  ecclesiastical,  rage  with  peculiar  fury  ia 
the  provincial  mind ;  and  party  divisions  are  apt  to  affect  social  life  in  an 
undue  degree.  In  Ireland  there  will  be  a  room  full  of  Protestants  enjoying 
themselves  on  one  side  of  the  street,  and  a  room  full  of  Catholics  on  the 
other.  "  We  are  all  Conservatives  here,"  your  neighbour  at  a  Pedlington 
dinner  tells  you,  while  the  faithful  waiter  (whom  you  have  seen  at  other 
hospitable  boards)  is  bringing  round  the  champagne.  "  The  red-haired 
fellow  opposite  is  a  Dissenter,"  says  little  Bobo,  with  an  uneasy  air.  passing 
the  claret-jug.  What  of  that? — think  you,  on  each  occasion.  But  nowhere 
are  people  more  carefully  ticketed,  or  kept  in  their  proper  sets,  than  in 
provincial  towns ;  and  able  and  genial  men  will  pass  years  almost  in 
sight  of  each  other,  without  ever  coming  together  except  at  a  public 
meeting.  Such  divisions  perpetuate  discord  and  encourage  violence.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  there  is  so  much  personality  in  the  provincial  press. 
It  is  sometimes  thought  comic  to  allude  to  a  political  adversary  as 
"  The  Snake,"  and  a  public  man  is  watched  in  his  private  hours  to  see 
if  he  docs  anything  inconsistent  with  his  opinions  on  public  questions. 
Woe,  for  instance,  to  the  unlucky  parson  who,  having  strong  views  on 
what  he  calls  the  "  Sabbath  question,"  has  walked  to  his  church  on  Sunday 
through  the  gardens  of  the  city  1  "  Argus  "  sends  a  letter  to  the  right 
quarter,  and   the  parish  humourist,  who  takes  charge  of  the  cause  of 
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popular  freedom,  U  down  upon  the  reverend  man.  a  strange 

vitality,  too,  about  jokes  in  gOJUUM  provincial  regions.     They  mxm  to 

«cp  fresh  in  a  wonderful  way,  thougli  thin,  of  course,  depends  n  guod 
on  the  sensitiveness  of  the  noso.     If  a  provincial  editor  lias  once  a 
a  hit  by  a  sarcasm  or  a  nickname,  he  repeats  it  with  judicious  i\ 

ha  cannot  be  suru  that  a  new  jest  will  be  successful,  v.\-.\\-  b«  is  sure 
ir<  ]n.  cone. 

One  very   marked    feature   of   tbdM    towns    iu   which    llic  pXOTU 
mind  rules   is  their  jealousy   of  each  other.       Some   curious  mull 
this  have  becu  eccu  in  Scotland,  where  the   boroughs  are  airang- 
groups,  so  that    Bra  boroughs  return  g  among  them,     li 

of  thi  owing  (0  (hi   bolnKE  of  parilM   in   ilie  others 

tbttmuu  the  result,  by  voting  H  ;i  whole,  it  will  mnvrtaniQi  vote  as  a 
whole,    regardless   of  politics,    for   the   sake  of  the,   triumph   of    b 
master   of   the   situation.      This   may    be    called   "  essence   of   pr 

m  , "  and  reminds  one  of  thu  gentleman  who,  during  a  great  EirO 
nt  the  Post  Office,  was  heard  calling  to  the  nre-enuuic  men  "  to  ploy  upon 
the  Stokc-Pogis  bag."  Jealousy  between  town  and  town  has  been  stimu- 
lated by  the  change  which  has  gradually  conic  about  in  t  as  of 
towns.  Now -a- d:  iy: ,  the  tillicial  It*  often  rest*  with  one  place, 
while  the  Other  I*  in!iniir!y  beyond  It  i"  actual  importance.  It.  Ml  but 
lately  that  Leeds  complained  of  a  want  of  proper  recognition  iu  Yorkslii*>  : 
other  end  of  the  country  wo  mi  Br|gbboaoT<nIwdowing  Lewes, 

Mid   Southampton   PoitnaOBth.      Tbil  kind   Of  thing  is  going  nu  in  many 
ports;  fend  :u-  h  I  curious  slate  of  feeling  as  when  n  small 

old  town  with  a  small  "genteel"  society  is  offended  by  too  rotfpid  don 
ment  and  ororbcaring  pn  *|  erity  of  Bomo  less  distinguished  nejgbb 
1         ui  audacity,  one  hopes,  would  never  go  the  length  of  addressing  a 
Warwick  Castle,  mar  Leamington."     But  it'  Warwick  would  be 
likely  to  burn  such  a  letter  by  the  hambi  of  I  BBfiB  hangman— 

mington  being  quite  a  "  genteel "  place — think  what  the  feelings  of  a 
well-regulated  local  mind  must  be  when  obscured  by  the  opulent  proximity 
DM  mere  Mrf  of  plebeian  iadoofar*  !  A  small  MJUIM  id  I  <  uoty 
wo  know,  whoso  cousin  was  being  courted  by  a  county  doc 
always  when  he  met  the  medical  gent's  gig  in  the  lanes  to  hold  his  nose- 
cruelly  and  falsely  pretending,  thereby,  to  protect  himself  from  the  smell 
of  pills.  This  is  the  natural  attitude  of  the  "genteel"  town*  iu  the  case 
■id.  But  ju-'t  as  the  county  doctor's  gig- continued  to  roll 
on,  and  one  day  drove  the  small  •GfOfxo'l  cousin  home  u*  the  d< 
so  natural  gTowtlu  based  cm  the  new  condition  of  things  are  not  bo  l.o 
stupix-d.  We  mentioned  Scotland  just  now.  Among  other  signs  tlmt 
Scottish  nationality,  in  its  proper  senne,  is  M  -;onod 

the  growing  indifference  of  the  rest  of  Scotland  to  the  oM  pretentions  of 
Edinburgh.      For  ages,   of  course,  it  has   ceased   to   be    thu   capi 

Iiristoeracy.      But   we  now  find  Scotch  Memltcrs  opposing 
measures  of  the  Lord  Advocate's,  on  the  ground  thnt  they  tend  to  create 
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places  for  members  of  the  Edinburgh  bar.  Glasgow,  meanwhile,  and  the 
rich  West  is  annoyed  that  its  law  business  should  all  have  to  come  to 
the  Edinburgh  Court  of  Session.  Perhaps  the  most  amusing  form  that  the 
rivalry  of  the  two  cities  takes  is  a  periodical  controversy  as  to  which 
drinks  the  most  whisky  and  cuts  the  worst  figure  in  the  police  returns. 
This  pot  and  kettle — or  rather  kettle  and.  kettle  fight — is  annually  fought 
out  by  provincial  journalists,  to  the  regret  of  the  best  men,  but  to  the 
infinite  delectation  of  the  bond  fide  provincial  mind. 

The  peculiar  narrowness  which  is  so  characteristic  of  provincialism 
produces  some  important  results  on  the  public  life  of  the  country.  What 
arc  called  "local"  claims  are  often  pushed  to  an  extreme  in  elections; 
and  the  big  brewer  or  banker,  who  subscribes  to  the  races  and  the 
infirmary,  and  who  can  afford  to  give  big  dinners  during  the  session  to 
his  supporters,  is  returned  to  Parliament,  to  the  exclusion  of  men  of 
brains,  culture,  and  distinction.  Provincialism  fosters  religious  bigotry 
also;  sends  up  petitions  of  a  ferociously  Sabbatarian  and  ultra -Protestant 
character ;  and  is  apt  to  support  proposals  for  enabling  men  to  deprire 
their  neighbours  of  malt  liquor.  All  this  comes  from  the  higher  elements 
of  such  place  having  gravitated  under  the  influence  of  centralization ;  *r 
from  what  is  left  of  those  elements  being  swamped  by  the  second  and 
third  rate  people  among  whom  it  is  left.  Why  does  a  great  town  like 
Newcastle,  for  instance,  exclude  novels  from  its  literary  institution? 
Simply  because  the  physical  sciences  are  more  immediately  profitable  to 
the  growth  of  the  place — an  essentially  provincial  reason.  Every  "  place" 
ought  to  be,  according  to  its  resources,  a  fair  type  of  the  whole  civiliza- 
tion of  the  country  ;  strong,  of  course,  in  the  particular  points  for  which 
nature  and  history  have  marked  it  out;  but  not  destitute  of,  or  hostile 
to,  whatever  adds  to  the  charm,  culture,  grace,  and  general  humanity 
of  other  places.  The  tendency  of  the  provincial  spirit,  however,  is 
to  devote  one  town  to  coals,  a  second  to  cotton,  a  third  to  iron, 
and  so  on ;  and  to  drive  everything  else  away  to  seek  its  fortune. 
The  Northern  cities  have  allowed  the  University  of  Durham  to  decline, 
not  because  they  prefer  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but  because  they  are  indif- 
ferent to  the  kind  of  education  which  it  is  willing  to  give.  The  decay 
of  so  many  old  grammar  schools  in  county-towns  is  another  symptom 
of  the  same  kind.  When  once  a  town  is  attacked  by  provincialism,  it 
loses  its  relish  for  ideas — its  intellectual  ambition.  Naturally  the  able 
men  born  in  it  begin  to  run  away.  At  last  comes  a  stage  when  it  imports 
its  ideas,  like  the  fashions,  from  London,  and  gets  its  intellectual  life  down 
by  the  train.  When  we  remember  what  the  general  run  of  "  letters  from 
London  correspondents  "  are,  we  understand  the  condition  to  which  pro- 
vincial intellect  may  be  reduced.  The  dependence  of  such  readers  on 
the  metropolis  is  becoming  very  remarkable.  Many  provincial  journals 
receive  their  best  articles  from  London,  and  there  is  an  office  indeed  which 
sends  them  down  by  the  afternoon  trains  ready  printed. 

Surely  nil  this  may  be  pushed  too  fin-  ?     It  seems  to  us  pleasant  to 
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think  of  Shakapeare  retiring  to  Stratford;   of  i   be 

should  be  buried  in  St.  Michaela  (lmi-.-Ii,  St.  AJbans,  "because  it  is  the 

[ah  church  of  mv  hinjih  :  y;"  of  Cowper  at  Olncy ; 

iU  ill  his  ntici-n!.r;il  border  di.siri  :i  ;  of  Jntnei  Montgomery  at  Sheffield  ; 

of  n  thousand  aatooiatiottl   ICattere  I   ever  England,   and  enriching 

::al  life,  like  tin-  many  livers  which  SOW,  'i"i   10  IWI  II  lli"   'Miami  -, 

but  Ki  tin'  four  mm    Prcviiii-iali.-in  robs  ill"  province!  of  I 

it  vasfiliowed  to  get  the  tipper  hand,  moid  degrade  the 
ij  and  vulgarise  the  Tower.    And  fcteada  toporpataate  itaalf.   Many  a 
Scotchman  wonld  be  oontent  to  stay  in  Scotland  il  laatical  big 

*r«-rc  diminished;  ii  Bio  univeraitiei  wan  made  what  they  oogbl  to  I 

acciety  uould  ■)  ar  of  thfi  j«  tiy  and  conlr.-ieteil  way  of  Id  ' 

in  l hinge,  which  oomea  of  nuraiag  iaaigniJSoant  diatiai  foaa,  and  cttltii  . 

frigidity  as  a  eondil  ion  t  f  potttaaoav.     The  late  Lord  Egliuton  was  a  Scut  to 

the  backbone  ;  bn1  when  hfl  wai  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  he  used  to  defend  that 

ig  to  MYC  Dublin  from  the  provin  '  i-.h  had  over- 

n  Edinburgh.    \V~c  I  ady  enowo  la  what  mum  n?e  naa  the 

I  j  ;ii!il  that,  according  i"  (hat  aenae,  every  ana  who  Urea  in  the 

province*  is  not  a  provincial,  any  more  than  i  I       loner  is  a  cockney. 

11/  gem       i     i  'in.  In  hi  \ri.  there  u  .1  certain  lype  of  mind  and  manner* 

which  the  world  agrees  to  recogniae  under  ihc  name,  and  which  an; 

Iter  nri'l.r.t 1  beforu  it  can  bo  altered,     l" ■•!  Ou-  influence*  which  are 

to  alter  it,  iIh  province*  "ill  lave  to  look  to  London  itaelf.  The  provin" 
feed]  London,  and  London  in  time  "ill  mail  them  lbs  wbati 

luken  away.      Tho  double  action  of  the   railway  ayatein  has  been   air 
red  ti».    Il  draw*  life  i"  B  centre, but  it  radiates  it  from  the  <  1 

Bkctropoua  attract*  more  and  more  people,  bnt  it  alao  acndi  more  and  more 
ira  back.   Aa  time  roll* on, Engtiah  lii'r  will  interpe-netia 
ii  and  icaction  of  its  different  1  ill menta,  to  a  degree  of  which  as  yet 
nil  a  conception;   though, it  ia  to   be   hoped,  nrithenl 
I   the  locaJ  indeiiendtlicc  which   i>mn'  1  if  the  1 1:1  ill-  111   |iolili(-:il 
torn.     Ami  while  ihc  Londom  t  I    ■  ■   oca  more  a  man  of  the  COOOU  | , 
and  iho  man  of  the.  country  more  a  Londoner,  cookneyigm  and  pn 
cialism  may  be  expected  to  recede  t>  Bather  into  the  past. 
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chapter  xxx. 

Old  Ways  and  New  Ways. 

R.  PRESTON  ma  now  installed  in 
liia  new  bouse  at  Hollingford  ;  Mr. 
Sheepshanks  having  entered  into 
dignified  idleness  at  the  house  of  hi* 
married  daughter,  who  lived  in  the 
county  town.  His  successor  had 
plunged  with  energy  into  all  manner 
of  improvements ;  and  among  others 
lie  fell  to  draining  a  piece  of  outlying 
waste  and  unreclaimed  land  of  Lord 
Cumnor's,  which  was  close  to  Squire 
.s=  llamlcy's  property  ;  that  very  piece 
■^  for  which  he  had  had  the  Govem- 
*  incut  grant,  but  which  now  lay 
"  neglected,  and  only  half-drained, 
with  Btacks  of  mossy  tiles,  and  linei 
1  i  of  up-turned  furrows  telling  of  abor- 
\*  tire  plans.  It  was  not  often  that  tin 
squire  rode  in  this  direction  now-a- 
days ;  but  the  cottage  of  a  man  who  had  been  the  squire's  gamekeeper 
in  those  more  prosperous  days  when  the  Hnmleys  could  afford  to 
preserve,  was  close  to  the  rush-grown  ground.  This  old  servant  and 
tenant  was  ill,  and  had  sent  a  message  up  to  the  Hall,  asking  to  see 
the  squire ;  not  to  reveal  any  secret,  or  to  say  anything  particular, 
but  only  from  the  feudal  loyalty,  which  made  it  seem  to  tho  dying 
man  as  if  it  would  be  a  comfort  to  shake  the  hand,  and  look  once 
more  into  the  eyes  of  the  lord  and  master  whom  he  had  served,  and 
whoso  'ancestors  his  own  forbears  had  served  for  so  many  generations. 
And  the  squire  was  ns  fully  alive  as  old  Silas  to  the  claims  of  the  tie  that 
existed  between  them.  Though  he  hated  the  thought,  and,  still  more, 
should  hate  the  sight  of  the  piece  of  land,  on  the  side  of  which  Silas's 
cottage  stood,  the  squire  ordered  his  horse,  and  rode  off  within  half-an- 
hour  of  receiving  the  message.  As  he  drew  near  the  spot  he  thought  lie 
heard  the  sound  of  tools,  and  the  hum  of  many  voices,  just  as  he  used  to 
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hear  them  a  year  or  tiro  before.    He  listened  v.iili  surprise.    Yes.   Instead 
of  the  atill  eolitud.-  li«  t»d  sxpMtali  tlu-ro  was  die  clink  of  iron,  the  heavy 
gradual  thud  of  the  fall  of  barrows-full  of  soil — the  cry  and  she-" 
labourers.     But  not  on  bis  land — belter  worth  expense  and   tmuM 
Cir  tliim  tlia  reedy  clay  common  en  which  i.lie  BUB  WOfo,  in  iVt. 
ployed.     B  it  vim  Lord  QamfiOtli  property;  and  lio  knew  Lord 

Cumnor  and  liis  family  had  gone,  lip  in  tin-  world  ("'the  Wing  HUEall 
both  in  weulth  and  U  .  M  tli-j  Han. leys  had  |OM  dv.vii.      Hut  all 

same — in  Bpite  of  long  known  facts,  ami   La    ipltt  <f  reason — tin 
wjuirc'*  ready  anger  rose  high  nt  the  light  of  his  ndgbboot  d<<in. 

i  een  un.xblo  to  do,  and  he  a  Whig  ;  and  his  family  only  in  the  C- 
since  Queen  Anne's  time,    lie  went  so  (iir  as  to  wonder  trkothes  ib'-y  I 
But — the  labourers  he  meant — avail  themselves  of  his  till .-,  Ij  tog  so  con- 
veniently close  to  hand.     All  these  thought*,  regrets,  aud  wonders  were 


iwmiiy     wwi    mf    .. --. m    ........rt...--,    «v£iv*,   utiu     nvii^io     bvih 

in  hi»  mind  a*  he  rode  up  to  the  cottage  In*,  was  bound  to,  and  v 
horse  in  charge  to  a  little  lad.  who  had  tiitln rtfl  I'mmd  Ml  mi  I  I  i- 

ne*s  and  amusement  in  playing  It  "  tama  "  with  a  still  younger  sJat 


with  some  of  the  squire's  negl  .    But  ho  was  i  grandson, 

and  he  might  have  battered  the  rude  red  earthenware  to  pieces — a  whole 
stack — one  by  one,  and  the  K<>nire  would  horo  said  little  or  nothing.  It 
was  only  that  be  VOttH  not  -pare  one  to  a  labourer  of  Lord  Cumnor'*. 
No  1  not  one. 

Old  Silai  lay  in  a  sort  of  closet,  opening  out  of  the  family  livinc-roohi. 
The  small  window  that  gave  it  light  looked  ri  iba  ••  moor,"  as  it 

was  called  ;   and    by  day  the  cheek    curtain  was  drawn  abide   K  Hi;. 
might  watch  the  progress  of  the  labour.      K  very  thing  about  the  old  man 
wan  clean,  of  course;   and,  with  Death,  tin  ie  clone  at  liaud,  it 

was  the  laboSMf  v.ho  made  the  liret  advances,  and  put  out  bin  horny  hand 
to  the  «inin\ 

11 1  Ifaovgbt  you'd  come,  equire.    Your  Cither  came  for  to  see  my  fa 
ax  he  lay  a-dying." 

«'  C< mi-,  soma,  my  man  ! "  said  the  squire,  easily  affected,  as  he  always 
m,  "  Don't  talk  of  dying,  we  shall  soon  have  you  out,  never  fear. 
They're  sent  you  up  some  M  op  limii  the  Hall,  oh  I  bade  'em,  haven' i  ii 

"Ay,  ay,  I've  hud  all  as  1  could  want  for  to  cat  and  to  drink.      The 
young  squire  and  Master  Roger  was  here  yesterd 
ZtM,  I  km  ■ 

'   I'm  a  deal  nearer  Ilea v.  .1  am.      I  should  liU-' 

liter  the  covers  in  the  Watt  Spinney,  squire ;  tbcm  gone,  you 
.-  th'  old  fox  hail  her  hole — her  as  give  'em  no  many  a  run.     Vm  II 
i  ir.  sqcin  •.  though  yon  was  but  a  lad.     I  eon  to  drink  on  her 

tricks  yet."     And,  ■■■ 

violent  lit  of  coughing.  wl:ie;i  <•',  who  thought 

neve;  His  datightcr-in -law  came  in  ot  the  sound, 

lie  had  these  cough  ii 
she  thought   ho  would  go  off  in   one  DJ    than    I  ■•  I'nre   long,     'i  his 
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D  of  hers  was  spok.  >n,  who  now  l»y 

gasping  and  eahan  Poor   |  icknowledge  tie 

mm  an<l  Iha  approach  of  ilcatii  .ore  ■tntr/ 

customary  among  more  educated  folk.     The  squire  *m 

shocked  nt  hat  hnrd-heartedneas,  as  ho  considered  it;    but  the  olil  nun 

1  much  t'  idneaa  in  return   from  his  dan 

•■••;  and  w!  Ltd  ju  I   Hid  wan  IH  rn  him  thin  lbs 

fie',  that  tl  ...nil  rlM  to-morrow.     Be  em  more  anxious  to  go  ca 

with  his  itorjt 

■  Them  navvies — I  call  'cm  navvies  because  some  on  'ora  is  stranger*, 

though  some  on  'cm  is  th'  men  n»  was  turned  off  your  own  works  aqniir, 

a  came  order*  to  stop 'em  last  fall — they're  a-pulling  up  gone 

i  niing  ii]i  their  fnrsses.      It's  a  long  way 

and  tbty  mostly  dine  hfl  cre'll  be  noihingof 

n  cover  loft,  if  you  don't  see  after  'cm.     I  thought  I  should  like  to  tell  jt 

iifore  I  died.     Parson's  been  here  ;  but  I  did  na  tell  him.  Tint 

corl'a  folk,  and  he'd  not  bn'  heeded.     It'*  the  carl  aa  rut  him  into  kit 

ehurch,  I  reckon,  fur  he  said  what  n  fine  thing  it  were   Rkf  to  tee  so  math 

employ meiit  syglTVO  to  the  poor,  and  he  never  said  nought  o'th'  sortvWa 

your  works  were  Bfadt,  squire." 

id  been  interrii]  i  any  n  cough  and  gasp  1st 

hrciith  ;  and  having  >  1«  livcred  himaell  « -t  what  was  ou  liia  miod, 
lir*  t":ice  to  the  wall,  and  appeared  to  be  going  to  sleep.     Presently  k 
roused  himself  with  a  start. 

"  1  know  I  flogged  him  well,  I  did.    But  he  were  after  pheasant*'  tj?\ 
ii.iii't  know  i"-  mm  an  orphan,    l.ord,  forgive  mo  !  " 

••  Hi's  thinking  on  DsYrid  UortOD,  the  cripple,  us  used  to  go  shorn 
venison,"  whispered  the  WCTDJ UX 

MYhy,  be  died  bug  ago — twenty  year,  I  should  think,''  replied  d* 
squire. 

••  Ay.  I iur  «rh«  ulior  goes  off  i'  this  way  to  sleep  after  a  heal 

dkbttj  boeeemi  to  be  dreaming  on  old  times.  He'll  not  wakcaup 
3 1 1,  sir)  you'll  beat  ait  down  if  you'll  like  10  stetr,"  she  continued,  as  she 
went  into  the  house-place  and  dusted  a  chair  with  her  apron.  "He  was 
very  particular  in  bidding  me  wake  him  if  he  were  asleep,  and  yon  t* 
Mr.  Kogcr  wai  to  call.  Mi .  11  get  said  btfd  be  coming  again  this  morning 
— but  he'll  likely  sleep  BO  hour  or  more,  il  he'e  let  alone." 

"  I  will  I'd  laid  good-by,  I  ihoald  lik<  |«  b  thsuV" 

'•  Bi  to  mdden,"  eatd  th  ■  ■  ,:  BM  if  you'd  he  Utter 

pleated  to  have  said  it,  squire.  I'll  urakon  him  up  ■  bit." 

"  No,  no  I  "  tlio  squire  called  out  as  the  woman  was  going  to  be  as 
good  an  her  word.  "  I'll  come  again,  perhaps  to-morrow.  And  tell  him 
I  waa  sorry;  for  I  am  Indeed.  And  1>,;  sure  and  send  to  the  I  tall  for 
anything  yon  want  1  Mr.  iioger  is  coming,  u  he  7  He'll  bring  me  word 
how  be  ia,  lata  r  ou.     1  should  like  to  have  bid  Ion  bin  gi  ad 

Bo,  giving  tixpent         the  child  who  had  held  his  horse,  the  njnire 
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fed.  lie  rate  Mill  a  moment,  looking  at  the  busy  work  going  on 
before  him,  ami  then  at  hi*  own  half-completed  drainage.  It  was  a  i 
pill.  He  had  objected  i"  borrowing  from  QoTernmeot,  in  iho  first  in»taneu; 
and  then  his  wife  had  persuaded  him  to  the  step  ;  and  after  it  was  onco 
taken,  lie  was  ns  proud  as  could  be  of  the  only  concession  to  the-  spirit  of 
]i:.L'iv--:  mil'  in  hi:--  life,     [Tchad  i-.'ni  and  studied  the  subject 

pretty  thoroughly,  if  also  wry  slowly,  during  the  time  Ma  wife  bad  been 
ig  him.     He-  iraa  tolerably  mil  up  in  agriculture,  if  in  ooti 
and   at   one  time  he  hud  taken  the  lead  among  the  neighbor 
landowner*,  when  he  tirat  began  lillHnTrilUgTT      In  those  days  people  used 
to  x  peak  d  Spire  H.itiihy'*  hubby;  and  nt  market  ordinaries,  01    Otat 
dinners,  the*  rather  dreaded  letting  bin  off  on  long  repetition  of  argu- 
ments from  tin-  diffarunt  pempblete  on  the  subject  which  he  had 

And  now  tho  proprietor*,  nil  around  him  were  draining — draining;  his 
interest  to  Government  was  running  on  all  the  same,  though  his  works 
were  stopped,  and  his  tiles  deteriorating  in  value.     It  was  not  :> 

U  ion,  and  the  squire  was  almost  ready  to  quarrel  with  his  »hadow. 
Ho  wanted  a  vent  for  his  ill-humour;  and  suddenly  remembering  the 

one  on  hi*  cover*,  which  in  nil  about  nut  a  quarter  of 

hour  befiire,  he  i < >. 3 ■  •  iiji    In  the  nirn  I  rk  "it  Lord  CumuoVa 

lud.     Just  before  he  got  up  to  them  he  encountered  Mr.  Preston,  also  uu 

no  to  overlook  his  labourer*.    The  squire  did  nut  know  him 

penooaliv,  but  from  the  ngent's  manner  of  speaking,  and  the  deference 

■       ntly  paid  t..  him,  Mr.  Hamley  nv  that  I»«  was  a  rcspon- 

ii.   .So  ho  addreeeed  the  agent : — ■  I  bey  your  pardoBj  I  kwj  • 

rou  are  the  manager  of  these  works  ?  " 

Mr.  I  plied, — "  Certainly.     I  am  thai  and  many  other  things 

tides,  at  your   service.      I   hat  kd    Mr.   Sheepshanks  in  the 

jent  of  my  lord's  property.      Mr.  Hamley  el"  Hamley,  1  DebUTC  .*'' 

The  aquire  bowed  stiffly.      He  did  not  like  his  name  to  be  asked  or 

pn  amued  upon  in  that  manner.    An  equal  Bight  oonjeotnre  who  he  wan, 

OOgnixe  him,  but,  till  he  announced  himself,  an  inferior  had  no  I 
to  do  more  than  address  him  respcctlblly  as  "  sir."    That  wns  tli 

Oodu  of  elhpmtte. 

•'  I  am  Mr.  Hamley  of  Hamley.     1  suppose  you  are  as  yet  ignorant  ef 

the  boundary  of  Lord  Cumnor's  land,  and  ao  I  will  inform  you  that  my  pro- 

thi  pond  yonder — ju«l  where  you  IM  the  nM  in  the  ground." 

"I    am   perfectly   acquainted   with    that    liu-.t,    Mr.   Ibuuley."   Wiiil   Mr. 
■n,  a  little  annoyed  nt  the  ignorance  attributed  to  him.     "  Hut  may 
1  inquire  why  my  attention  i.-i  called  to  it  just  now?" 

The  squire  was  beginning  to  boil  uver;  but  he  tried  to  keep  hi.-  temper 
in.     The   effort    at*  very  much  to  he  respected,  for  it  was  a  great' 
There  was  something  in  the  haudaOBM  and  wrll  tun- ami 

oar  inexpressibly  irritating  to  ihe  squire,  and  it  via aot  lessened  by 
in  involuntary  comparison  of  the  capital  roadster  on  winch  Mr.  Preston 

imountad  iritb  hii  own  ill-groomed  ind  aged  cob. 
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"  I  havo  been  told  that  your  men  out  yonder  do  not  respect  thai 
boundaries,  but  are  in  the  habit  of  plucking  up  gorse  from  my  coTen  to 
light  their  fires." 

"  It  is  possible  they  may  1  "  said  Mr.  Preston,  lifting  his  eyebrows,  his 
manner  being  more  nonchalant  than  his  words.  "  I  daresay  they  think 
no  great  harm  of  it.     However,  I'll  inquire." 

"  Do  you  doubt  my  word,  sir  ?  "  said  the  squire,  fretting  his  mare  till 
she  began  to  dance  about.  "  I  tell  you  I've  heard  it  only  within  this  last 
half-hour." 

"  I  don't  mean  to  doubt  your  word,  Mr.  Hamley  ;  it's  the  last  thing  I 
should  think  of  doing.  But  you  must  excuse  my  saying  that  the  argument 
which  you  have  twice  brought  up  for  the  authenticity  ofyour  statement, 
1  that  you  have  heard  it  within  the  last  half-hour,'  is  not  quite  so  forcible 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  mistake." 

"  I  wish  you'd  only  say  in  plain  language  that  you  doubt  my  word," 
said  the  squire,  clenching  and  slightly  raising  his  horsewhip.  "  I  can't 
make  out  what  you  mean — you  use  so  many  words." 

"  Pray  don't  lose  your  temper,  sir.  I  said  I  should  inquire.  You  hare 
not  seen  the  men  pulling  up  gorse  yourself,  or  you  would  have  named  it. 
I  surely  may  doubt  the  correctness  of  your  information  until  I  have  made 
some  inquiry ;  at  any  rate,  that  is  the  course  I  shall  pursue,  and  if  it  gives 
you  offence,  I  shall  be  sorry,  but  I  shall  do  it  just  the  same.  When  I  am 
convinced  that  harm  has  been  done  to  your  property,  I  shall  take  Bteps  to 
prevent  it  for  the  future,  and  of  course,  in  my  lord's  name,  I  shall  pay  you 
compensation — it  may  probably  amount  to  half-a-crown."  Ho  added  these 
last  words  in  a  lower  tone,  as  if  to  himself,  wi{h  n  slight,  contemptuous 
smile  on  his  face. 

"  Quiet,  mare,  quiet,"  said  the  squire,  quite  unaware  that  he  was  the 
cause  of  her  impatient  movements  by  the  way  he  was  perpetually  tighten- 
ing her  reins ;  and  also,  perhaps,  he  unconsciously  addressed  the  injunction 
to  himself. 

Neither  of  them  saw  Roger  Hamley,  who  was  just  then  approaching 
them  with  long,  steady  steps.  He  had  seen  his  father  from  the  door 
of  old  Silas's  cottage,  and,  as  the  poor  fellow  was  still  asleep,  he  was 
coming  to  speak  to  his  father,  and  was  near  enough  now  to  hear  the 
next  words. 

"  I  don't  know  who  you  are,  but  I've  known  land-agents  who  were 
gentlemen,  and  I've  known  some  who  were  not.  You  belong  to  this  last 
set,  young  man,"  said  the  squire,  "  that  you  do.  I  should  like  to  try  my 
horsewhip  on  you  for  your  insolence." 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Hamley,"  replied  Mr.  Preston,  coolly,  "  curb  your  temper 
a  little,  and  reflect.  I  really  feel  sorry  to  see  a  man  ofyour  age  in  such  a 
passion" — moving  a  little  farther  off,  however,  but  really  more  with  a  desire 
to  save  the  irritated  man  from  carrying  his  threat  into  execution,  out  of  a 
dislike  to  the  slander  and  excitement  it  would  cause,  than  from  any 
personal  dread.     Just  at  this  moment  Roger  Hamley  came  close  up.    He 
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was  panting  a  little,  iiinl  his  eyes  were  very  stern  and  dark;  but  he  spoke 
•  juicily  enough. 

"Mr.  Preston,  I  can  hardly  understand  what  you  DWB  by  your  but 
words.    But,  remember,  my  father  is  a  gentleman  of  age  anil  pmition 

cl  to  receive  advice  ai  to  the  manogemcv  ,  froai 

young  men  like  you.'' 

"  1  desired  Lim  to  keep  bin  un  B  Bs?  my  lnnd,"  mid  Uie  nquiiv 
son — his  wish  to  stand  well  in  Roger's  opinion  restraining  hi 
little ;   but  though  his  words  might  be  a  little  calmer,  there  were  ill 
signs  of  passion  prcscut — the  discoloured  complexion,  the  treinhl . 
tin-  id  in  His  eye*.     "  He  refused,  and  doubted  my  word." 

Mr.  PrOJfea  turned  to  Roger,  as  if  appealing  from  Philip  drunk  to 
Philip  sober,  and  spoke  in  a  tone  of  cool  explanation,  which,  though  Mi 

ileal  in  word*,  was  excessively  irritating  in  nauaer. 

faher  has  misunderstood  me — perhaps  it  is  no  wonder,"  ir. 

■  nvey,  by  a  look  of  intelligence  nt  the  son,  Hi*  opinl  «  thai  th< 
was  in  no  state  to  bear  reason.     '•  I  mv.r  pefu-«-i!  to  do  what  w.-i»  just  and 
right.     I  only  required  furl  Ik  i  H  Id*  M*  M  to  the-  pMt  VTOog^d! 
father  took  offence  at  this" — an<l  then   he   'drugged   his  shoulders,  and 
liAed  his  eyebrows  in  ■  majuftajr  bt  had  formerly  learnt  in  Fran 

"  At  any  rule,  sir  !   I  can  scarcely  reconcile  tho  Baa  :-  to 

my  father, which  I  heard  you  use  wttOD  I  Slat  i-.-unc  up,  wiiii  ibu  .1.  !'.<■ 
you  ought  to  luivc  shown  to  a  DUn  "I  bil  SgE  BBd  DOsitiot).  Aa  to  tli 
i>(  tho  trespass " 

"  They  are  pulling  up  all  the  gorse,  Roger — there'll  1 1  u<  DOW  wlutt- 
i  vcr  for  game  eoon,"  put  in  the  squire. 

Roger  bowed  to  his  father,  but  took  up  his  sjiocch  at  the  point  it  was 
at  before  the  iflterru]  i 

"  I  will  inquire  into  it  myself  at  a  ooofc  I  jihI  if  1   find  di.it 

such  trespass  or  dnmagc  has  been  committed,  of  course  I  *lmll  rv 
that  you  will  sec  it  put  a  stop  to.     Come,  father  !   I  am  going  to  tee  old 
Silas —  perhaps  you  don't  know  that  he  in  v.  c  ettflOBTOOltd 

to  wile  the  squire  awny  t"  piOTOSl  farther  trofdf.     He  was  not 
successful. 

Mr.  Preston  was  em-aged  by  Roger*  calm  and  dignified  manner. 
threw  after  them  this  parting  shaft,  in  the  riJMpa  of  I  loud  soliloquy, — 

"  Position,  indeed !  What  aro  we  to  think  of  the  position  of  a  man 
who  begins  works  like  these  without  counting  tho  cost,  and  comes  to 
a  stand-still,  and  has  to  turn  oft'  hit  kdxmrers  just  at  the  beginning  of 

winter,  leaving " 

too  far  oft'  to  hoar  the  not,  The  squire  was  on  the  point  of 
turning  back  before  thih,  but  Roger  took  held  oflkl  n  ins  ofthoojd  mare, 
'  her  over  M8M  of  ihe  boggy  ground,  as  if  to  guide  her  into  sura 
footing,  but,  in  reality,  because  he  was  determined  to  prevent  i 
of  the  quarrel.  It  was  well  (li.ii  the  cob  knew  him,  and  was,  indeed,  old 
enough  to  prefer  quietness  to  dancing  ;  for  Mr.  Hamley  plucked  hard  at 
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the  reins,  and  nt  last  broke  out  with  an  oath, — "  Damn  it,  Roger  !  I'm  not 
a  child ;  I  won't  bo  treated  as  such.     Leave  go,  I  say  !  " 

Roger  let  go ;  they  were  not  on  firm  ground,  and  he  did  not  wuli 
any  watchers  to  think  that  he  was  exercising  any  constraint  over  Lis 
father ;  and  this  quiet  obedience  to  his  impatient  commands  did  more  to 
soothe  the  squire  than  anything  else  could  have  effected  just  then. 

"  I  know  I  turned  them  off — what  could  I  do  ?  I'd  no  more  money 
for  their  weekly  wages;  it's  a  loss  to  me,  as  you  know.  He  doesn't 
know,  no  one  knows,  but  I  think  your  mother  would,  how  it  cut  me  to 
turn  'em  off  just  before  winter  set  in.  I  lay  awake  many  a  night  thinking 
of  it,  and  I  gave  them  what  I  had — I  did,  indeed.  I  hadn't  got  money 
to  pay  'cm,  but  I  had  three  barren  cows  fattened,  and  gave  every  scrap 
of  meat  to  the  men,  and  I  let  'em  go  into  the  woods  and  gather  what  wis 
fallen,  and  I  winked  at  their  breaking  off  old  branches,  and  now  to  have 
it  cast  up  against  me  by  that  cur — that  servant.     But  I'll  go  on  with  the 

works,  by ,  I  will,  if  only  to  spite  lrim.    Fll  show  him  who  I  am.  My 

position,  indeed  !  A  Hamlcy  of  Hamley  takes  a  higher  position  than  his 
master.  Ill  go  on  with  the  works,  see  if  I  don't !  I'm  paying  between 
one  and  two  hundred  a  year  interest  on  Government  money.  I'll  raise 
some  more  if  I  go  to  the  Jews;  Osborne  has  shown  me  the  way,  and 
Osborne  shall  pay  for  it — he  shall.  I'll  not  put  up  with  insults.  You 
shouldn't  have  stopped  me,  Roger !  I  wish  to  heaven  I'd  horsewhipp.il 
the  fellow !  " 

He  was  lashing  himself  again  into  an  impotent  rage,  painful  to  a  son 
to  witness ;  but  just  then  the  little  grandchild  of  old  Silas,  who  Lid  held 
ihc  squire's  horse  (luring  his  visit  to  the  sick  man,  came  running  up, 
breathless : 

"Please,  sir,  please,  squire,  mammy  has  sent  me;  grandfather  has 
wakened  up  sudden,  and  mammy  says  he's  dying,  and  would  you  please 
come ;  she  says  he'd  take  it  as  a  kind  compliment,  die's  sure." 

So  they  went  to  the  cottage,  the  squire  speaking  never  a  word,  but 
suddenly  feeling  as  if  lifted  out  of  a  whirlwind  and  set  down  in  a  still  and 
awful  place. 


CHAPTER    XXXI. 

A  Passive  Coquette. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  such  an  encounter  as  Mr.  Preston  had  just 
had  with  Roger  Hamley  sweetened  the  regards  in  which  the  two  yonng 
men  henceforward  held  each  other.  They  had  barely  spoken  to  each 
other  before,  and  but  seldom  met ;  for  the  land-agent's  employment 
had  hitherto  lain  at  Ashcombe,  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  miles  from 
Hamley.  He  was  older  than  Roger  by  several  years;  but  during  the 
time  he  had  been  in  the  country  Osborne  and  Roger  had  been  at  school 
and  at  college.     Mr.  Preston  was  prepared  to  dislike  the  Hamleys  for 
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I  unreasonable  reasons.    CjyntUa  and  IC0U7  had  l •«  .tli  tfeken  of  lira 

.itli  fiimjliar  n-garJ,  imj'l;  ■/;  their  flowers 

liad  been  preferred  to  his  on  the  occasion  of  the  ball  ;   ">• 
well  of  them;  and  Mr.  Preston  had  an  animal's  Instiocu're  jealousy  and 
combntivenoss  against  nil  popular  young  mi  fl  "  -poor 

■a  the  Uamfoya  might  be — traa  far  higher  tlian  his  own  in  the  ooui 
nnd,   morcoTer,  be  was  agent  to  the  great  Whig  lord,  whoso  political 
interests  were  diametrically  opposed   to   those    of  the    old   Tory  MJI 

!:.i.t  Lord  Curanor  troubled  bii  b  about  Mi  polltioal  interests. 

IIj-i  family  had  obtained  property  an  l  iiil«'  from  the  Whigs  nt  the  time  of 

II  in.  v  lian  succession;  nnd  bo,  traditionally,  ho  wan  a  Whig,  and 
belonged  in  hi*  youth  to  Whig  clubs,  where  he  had  Leal  oooaldarabla 

•unui  of  money  to  Whig  gamblars.    All  this  was  satisfactory  ax 

1:1.11  .'Ii.     Ami   If  Lord   Hollingfhril   had  not  been  returned  for  tin- 
county  on  the  Whig  interest— aa  hb  Adust  bad  been  before  him,  until 
tad  (succeeded  to  the  title — it  is  quite  proljablc  Lord  Cuinnor  would 
Iuvq  considered  the  British  conatjtntion  in  danger,  nnd   the  patriotism 
of  liia  Ancestors  ungratefully  ignored.      Hut,  excepting  at  elections,  he 

making  Whig  and  Tory  ■  pari  orj  Ha  bad  1  •• 
much  in  London,  nnd  ni  of  too  sociable  a  nature,  to  exclude  any  man 
jumped  with  bifl  humour,  from  the  httpitnfity  ha  wm  always  ready 
to  offer,  be  the  agreeable  acquaintance  Whig,  Tory,  or  Radical,  Bui  in 
the  county  of  which  he  was  lord-licutenaut,  the  old  parly  dletixwttoa  was 
■till  a  shibboleth    hy  which  men   were   teat  ad    lot   their   BtfteN   f'f  social 

■>uiw, aa wall aa oa  the  bund 

himself  at  a  Tory  dinner-table — or  rice  rent— the  feed  WM  bard  of 
digestion,  and  viae  and  tjaads.  were  criticized  rather  thnn  enjoyed.  A 
marriage  between  6  people  of  ihe  separate  parlies  was  altnoat  aa 

unheard-of  and  prohibited  an  alliance  on  that  of  Romeo  and  Juliet's. 
And  of  course  Mr.  Preston  was  not  a  man  in  whoae  breast  such  prejudices 
WOttsd  die  away.     They  were  an  excitement  to  him  for  one  thing,  ami 

1  out   all  his  talent  for  intrigue  on  behalf  of  the  part  h  he 

was  allied.  Moreover,  he  considered  it  as  loyalty  to  his  employer  to 
"ecattcr  his  enemies  "  by  any  means  in  his  power.  He  had  always  haled 
and  despised  the   Tories   in    general;  and  *»< ■■■  I  the 

marshy  common  in  front  of  Silas's  cottage,  he  hated  the  !lanib>ya  ami 
!:■  ■_ ■■•:■•  1   1  i-cially,  with  a  very  choice  and  particular  hatred.     "That  pi 

reafter  he  always  designated  Roger — "he  shall  j«ay  for  it  yet,"  he 
mid  to  himself  by  vary  of  consolation,  aAer  the  lather  and  snn  had  l»ft 
"  What  a  lout  it  is  !  " — watching  the  receding  figures.  "  The  old 
chap  has  twice  as  much  spank,"  ns  the  squire  tugged  at  his  bridle-reins. 
'•  The  old  mare  could  make  her  way  better  without  being  led,  my  fine 
fellow.  Rut  I  see  through  your  dodge.  You're  afraid  of  your  old  father 
turning  back  and  getting  into  another  rage.  Position  indeed  !  a  beggarly 
squire — a  man  who  did  turn  off  his  men  jnst  before  winter,  to  rot  or 
atarrr,  for  all  he  caned— it's  just  like  a  renal  old  Tory."     And.  under  the 
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cover  of  sympathy  with  the  dismissed  labourers,  Mr.  Preston  indulged 
his  own  private  pique  very  pleasantly. 

Mr.  Preston  bad  many  causes  for  rejoicing  :  he  might  have  forgotten 
this  discomfiture,  as  he  chose  to  feel  it,  in  the  remembrance  of  an  increase 
of  income,  and  in  the  popularity  he  enjoyed  in  his  new  abode.  All 
llollingford  came  forward  to  do  the  earl's  new  agent  honour.  Mr. 
Sheepshanks  had  been  n  crabbed,  crusty  old  bachelor,  frequenting  inn- 
pirlours  on  market-days,  not  unwilling  to  give  dinners  to  three  or  four 
chosen  friends  and  familiars,  with  whom,  in  return,  he  dined  from  time  to 
time,  and  with  whom,  also,  he  kept  up  an  amicable  rivalry  in  the  matter 
of  wines.  But  he  "  did  not  appreciate  female  society,"  as  Miss  Browning 
elegantly  worded  his  unwillingness  to  accept  the  invitations  of  the 
llollingford  ladies.  He  was  unrefined  enough  to  speak  of  these  invitations 
to  his  intimate  friends  aforesaid  in  the  following  manner,  "Those  old 
women's  worrying,"  but,  of  course,  they  never  heard  of  this.  Little 
quarter-of-sheet  notes,  without  any  envelopes — that  invention  was  un- 
known in  those  days — but  sealed  in  the  corners  when  folded  up  instead  of 
gummed  as  they  are  fastened  at  present,  occasionally  passed  between  Mr. 
Sheepshanks  and  the  Miss  Brownings,  Mrs.  Goodenough  or  ethers.  In 
the  first  instance,  the  form  ran  as  follows  : — "  Miss  Browning  and  ber 
sister,  Miss  Phoebe  Browning,  present  their  respectful  compliments  to  Mr. 
Sheepshanks,  and  beg  to  inform  him  that  a  few  friends  hare  kindly  con- 
sented to  favour  them  with  their  company  at  tea  on  Thursday  next.  Miss 
Browning  and  Miss  Phccbe  will  take  it  very  kindly  if  Mr.  Sheepshanks 
will  join  their  little  circle." 

Now  for  Mrs.  Goodenough. 

"  Mrs.  Goodenough's  respects  to  Mr.  Sheepshanks,  and  hopes  he  is  in 
good  health.  She  would  be  very  glad  if  he  would  favour  her  with  his 
company  to  tea  on  Monday.  My  daughter,  in  Combermere,  has  sent  mc 
a  couple  of  guinea-fowls,  and  Mrs.  Goodenough  hopes  Mr.  Sheepshanks  will 
stay  and  take  a  bit  of  supper." 

No  need  for  the  dates  of  the  days  of  the  month.  The  good  ladies 
would  have  thought  that  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end  if  the  invitation 
had  been  sent  out  a  week  before  the  party  therein  named.  But  not  even 
guinea-fowls  for  supper  could  tempt  Mr.  Sheepshanks.  He  remembered 
the  made-wines  he  had  tasted  in  former  days  at  Holliogford  parties,  and 
shuddered.  Bread-and-chcese,  with  a  glass  of  bitter-beer,  or  a  little 
brandy-and-water,  partaken  of  in  his  old  clothes  (which  had  worn  into 
shapes  of  loose  comfort,  and  smelt  strongly  of  tobacco),  he  liked  better  than 
roast  guinea-fowl  and  birch-wine,  even  without  throwing  into  the  balance 
the  stiff  uneasy  coat,  and  the  tight  neckcloth  and  tighter  shoes.  So  the 
ex-agent  had  been  seldom,  if  ever,  Been  at  the  llollingford  tea-parties. 
He  might  have  had  his  form  of  refusal  stereotyped,  it  was  so  invariably 
the  same. 

"  Mr.  Sheepshanks'  duty  to  Miss  Browning  and  her  sister  "  (to  Mrs. 
Goodenough,  or  to  others,  as  the  case  might  be).     "  Business  of  import- 
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in.vi'iiu  him  from  availing  himself  of  tbcir  polite  invitation  j 

which  lie  bega  to  retna  bse  bed  thanks." 

But  now  that  .Mr.  Preston  had  I,  and  como  to  live  in  I f. ■! - 

J,  things  wore  cliangeJ. 

lie  accepted  every  civility  right  nml  left,  and  won  goldm  opinion* 

accordingly .     Parties  were  made  in  his  honour.    "  jut-t  as  If  lie  had  been  a 

Miw  Fhatbc  Browning  snid  ;  ::ml  to  ;ill  of  thctu  lie  went. 

"  Whnts  the  mnn  uftcr?"  snid  Mr.  Sheepshank*  to  himself,  when  lie 

i  of  his  successor'*  uflhhility,  and  sociability,  and  unkbiUty,  tad  ■ 

i  other  sgrceeble  "ilitiea,"  from   ihi  (Hands,  whom   (ha  old 

fctvwanl  at :ll  retained  .'it  I loUing IcrxJ. 

"Preston's  not  n  mnn  to  put  himself  out  for  nothing.  Hi  '  >;  . 
llr'H  be  after  something  sulkier  than  popularity." 

The  sagacious  old  bachelor  was  right.  Mr.  Preston  was  " after'' 
something  more  than  mero  popularity.  Ha  went  wherever  he  bad  a 
chance  of  meeting  Cynthia  Kirkpatrick. 

It  might,  he  that  Molly'*  spirits  WIN  DNH  JTtflWltn1  -it  this  time-  than 
:  (  \ntlii;i  wai  mltaot,  unawares  to  herself, 
in  tin-  .1)111111111  of  atiiiiti'Pii  ,-ri'l  admiration  idle  wns  rcctiring  from  Koger 
by  day,  from  Mr.  Preston  in  the   evening,  hut   thi;  two  girl*  eMU 

■1  company  in  cbeazfnlnees.  Molly  was  alweyi  gOOtla,  but  vary 
grave  and  silent.  Cynthia,  on  the  contrary,  wai  merry,  full  of  pretty 
mockeries,  and  hardly  erar  sileut.  When  first  she  eaiiu:  in  Ilollingt'urd 
one  of  her  great  chunns  had  been  that  she  was  such  a  gracious  Hated  i  ; 
now  her  excitement,  by  whatever  caused,  mude  her  too  restless  to  held 
lier  tongue;  yet    what  she  Mid   WBJ  tOO    pretty,  loo  witty,  not    i.)    lie   ;i 

winning  and  sparkling  IntemiptioBj  eagerly  weioomed  bj  fhoat  who  were 
under  her  away.     Mr.  QibaoB  was  tliv  n  ho  obscrvi  i 

and  reasoned  upon  it. 

"She  is  in  ;»  mental  fever  of  some  kind,''   thought  he  to  liiin.  !t'. 
"She  ia  very  fascinating,  but  I  don"t  quio    understand  her."     If  * ■'. 
had  not  been  so  entirely  loyal  to  bar  friend,  she  might  have  thoughi 
comtaut  brilliancy  a  little  tiresome  when  brought  into  cvery-day  life ;  it 
yrna  not  the  Rtnahiey  rest  of  a  placid  hike,  it  was  rather  the  glitter  of  the 
pieces  of  a  broken  n  ioh  confuses  and  bewilder*.     Cvntlmi  would 

not  talk  quietly  about  eaything  now  ;  subjects  of  thought  or  conversation 
mxuied  to  hnvc  lost  their  relative  value.  There  were  exceptions  to  this 
mood  of  ii  i   she   sank  into  deep  fits  of  silence,  that  would  have 

been  gloomy  had  il  not  been  for  the  never  varying  sweetness  of  her  temper. 

'Towma.  little  kindness  to  be  done  to  either  Mr.  Gibson  or  M 
C'vnthia  was  just  as  ready  as  ever  to  do  il ;  DOT  did  the  refine  to  do  any- 
thing  her  mother  wished,  however    fidgety  might  he    the   humour  tlmt 
prompted  the   wish.      Hut   in    this  latter  case  Cyutlua'a  eyea  were  not 
qwJekeoed  by  bet  I 

Molly  was  deject  Cynthia  ;  d  a  little 

,t  was  not  it.     Her  stepmother  had  whimsical  moods]  and  if 
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Cynthia  displeased  her,  she  would  oppress  Molly  with  small  kindness* 
nud  pseudo-affection.  Or  else  everything  was  wrong,  the  world  was  oat 
of  joint,  and  Molly  had  failed  in  her  mission  to  set  it  right,  and  was  to  be 
blamed  accordingly.  But  Molly  was  of  too  steady  a  disposition  to  be 
much  moved  by  the  changeableness  of  an  unreasonable  person.  She  migbt 
be  annoyed,  or  irritated,  but  she  was  not  depressed.  That  was  not  it  The 
real  cause  was  certainly  this.  As  long  as  Roger  was  drawn  to  Cynthia, 
,-md  sought  her  of  his  own  accord,  it  had  been  a  sore  pain  and  bewilder- 
ment to  Molly's  heart  ;  but  it  was  a  straightforward  attraction,  and  one 
which  Molly  acknowledged,  in  her  humility  and  great  power  of  loving,  to 
be  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  She  would  look  at  Cynthia* 
beauty  and  grace,  and  feel  as  if  no  one  could  resist  it.  And  when  the 
witnessed  all  the  small  signs  of  honest  devotion  which  Soger  was  at  no 
pains  to  conceal,  sho  thought,  with  a  sigh,  that  surely  no  girl  could  help 
relinquishing  her  heart  to  such  tender,  strong  keeping  as  Roger's  character 
ensured.  She  would  have  been  willing  to  cut  off  her  right  hand,  if  need 
were,  to  forward  his  attachment  to  Cynthia  ;  and  the  self-sacrifice  would 
have  added  a  strange  zest  to  a  happy  crisis.  She  was  indignant  at  what 
the  considered  to  be  Mrs.  Gibson's  obtuseness  to  so  much  goodness  and 
worth  ;  and  when  she  called  Roger  "  a  country  lout,"  or  any  other  depre- 
cative epithet,  Molly  would  pinch  herself  in  order  to  keep  silent  But 
alter  all  those  were  peaceful  days  compared  to  the  present,  when  the, 
seeing  the  wrong  side  of  the  tapestry,  after  the  wont  of  those  who  dwell  in 
the  same  house  with  a  plotter,  became  aware  that  Mrs.  Gibson  had  totally 
changed  her  behaviour  to  Roger,  from  some  cause  unknown  to  Molly. 

But  he  was  always  exactly  the  same ;  "  steady  as  old  Time,*'  as 
Mrs.  Gibson  called  him,  with  her  usual  originality  ;  "  a  rock  of  strength, 
under  whose  very  shadow  there  is  rest,"  as  Mrs.  Hatnley  had  once  spoken 
of  him.  So  the  cause  of  Mrs.  Gibson's  altered  manner  lay  not  in  him. 
Yet  now  he  was  sure  of  a  welcome,  let  him  come  at  any  hour  he  would. 
He  was  playfully  reproved  for  having  taken  Mrs.  Gibson's  words  too 
literally,  and  for  never  coming  before  lunch.  But  he  said  he  considered 
her  reasons  for  such  words  to  be  valid,  and  should  respect  them.  And 
this  was  done  out  of  his  simplicity,  and  from  no  tinge  of  malice.  Then  in 
their  family  conversations  at  home,  Mrs.  Gibson  was  constantly  making 
projects  for  throwing  Roger  and  Cynthia  together,  with  so  evident  a  betraval 
of  her  wish  to  bring  about  an  engagement,  that  Molly  chafed  at  the  net 
Spread  so  evidently,  and  at  Roger's  blindness  in  coming  so  willinely  to  be 
entrapped.  She  forgot  his  previous  willingness,  his  former  evidences  of 
manly  fondness  for  the  beautiful  Cynthia ;  she  only  saw  plots  of  which 
he  was  the  victim,  and  Cynthia  the  conscious  if  passive  bait.  She  felt  as 
if  sho  could  not  have  acted  as  Cynthia  did  ;  no,  not  even  to  gain  Roger's 
love.  Cynthia  heard  and  saw  as  much  of  the  domestic  background  as  she 
did,  and  yet  she  submitted  to  the  role  assigned  to  her!  To  be  sure, 
this  role  would  have  been  played  by  her  unconsciously ;  the  tilings  pre- 
scribed were  what  she  would  naturally  have  done  ;  but  because  they  wera 
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— by  implication  only,  it  is  true — Molly  wi  sted; 

ivi:  gone  out,  fur  instance,  when  aha  mi  expeoted  to  stay  at  bone;  or 
have  lingered  in  the  garden  when  a  long  country  walk  was  planned.  At 
last — for  she  coulil  not  belp  loving  Cynthia,  come  what  would — iIm  deter- 
mined to  believe  that  Cynthia  was  entirely  unaware  of  nil;  lut  it  was  with 

that  she  brought  baraelftc  bi  Here  a\ 

It  may   be  all  very  pleasant  "  to  sporl  with  Am.iryllis  in  the  shade, 
in  the  tangles  M  tuur/'  but  young  men  at  the  outset  of  U 

independent  life  havo  many  other  earea  in  i1ii :  pit  taio  England  to  oooupy 
their  time  and  their  thoughts,      linger  was  lYIIuw  of  Trinity,  to  be  III 
and  from  the  OUtsidfl  it  certainly  appeared  M  if  bu  pi*it"u-u,  H  long  as  he 
chose  to  keep  unmarried,  was  a  very  ensy  one.     Ilia  wna  not  ■   MOOT*, 
however,  to  Bak  down  into  inglorious  cusc,  even  had  his  fellowship  iiie>m< 

,i  bit  disposal,     lie  looked  forward  to  an  active  life;   in  who!  <'■■ 
lion  be  bad  d.    Eh  knew  what  wen  bli  talents  an 

tastes  ;  and  did  QOt  wi.-h  the  IbrBM  v  to  lie  buried,  nor  the  latter,  which  be 

ded  :is  gifts,  fitting  liini  for  some  peculiar  work,  to  be 
thwarted.      lie  rather  liked  awaiting  an  obji  Bt,  UOUej  in  his  own  i  : 

:.-•'•  bit  way  to  it,  when  be  once  saw  it  clearly,     lie  reserved  enough 
ney  for  liis  own  personal  needs,  which  wire  small,  and  lor  the  v 
fimbciuticc  of  any  project  he  might  sec  lit  to  undertake  ;    the  rest  of  his 
income  was  Osborne'*;    given  and  accepted  in  1 1 1 <_■  .-pint  wbieb  made  the 

between  these  two  brother!  to  nrely  perfect.    It  was  enh   ii"' 

f  (">  nt hi:i  that  ihrew  Uoger  oil'  his  balam:e.      A  sluing   man   in 

everything  else,  about  bet  he  child,    Ha  knew  thai  be  eoaJd  not 

,  end  retain  his  fellowship;  his  intention  wee  to  hold  bimaell  loon 
from  any  employment  or  profei  ten  until  lie  had  band  i  m  te  baa  . 
toil:  ' — no proepece ibv  i  ideed, 

thai  bt  would  be  able  to  marry.     Yet  he  mat  on  seeking  I 
company,  listening  to  tfa  i  Duuie  of  hex  raise,  baekiag  ui  bet  ana  bine,  and 

■g  his  passion  in  every  possible  way,  just  like  an  unrcasoi 
He  knew  thai  it  eaa  folly — and  yet  he  did  it  ;  and  it  was  perhaps  this  that 
made  Itim  10  m  mpaihei.c  with  Osborne,     liogur  racked  liis  brains  about 
Osltorne's  affairs  much  tnoro  frequently  than  Osbor: 

1,  he  had  become  so  ailing  and  languid  of  late,  that  even  the  squiic 
made  only  very  faint  objections  to  his  desire  for  frequent  change  of  a 
though  formerly  he  used  to  grumble  M  RMtch  at  the  m -v  ---my  r  . 
it  involved. 

"  After  all,  it  docs  not  cost  BWoh  laid  tu  linger  one  day. 

"  Clioo**  bow  be  does  it,  he  does  it  cheaply  ;  he  need  to  ei  D  It   tne 

. ,  where  now  he  docs  it  for  five.     Hut  he  and  I  have  leal 

re  language,  that's  what  we  bet  (only  he 

it  •'  ui.vnary  ")  "has  all  got  wrung  I. rem-  confounded  debts— 

which  he  will  d  f»  or  talk  about — be  always  b 

at  arms'  length  wbi  alb    in  apCB  it — he  does,  Uoger — me,  nil  old  dad,  as 
-I  luvuuii'.e  Of  all,  vi  Inn  he  was  u  little  bit  of  a  cl 
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'Ihi  ".li  N  B««h  npoa  Osborne's  reserved  beLaviour  to  Sum- 

I  ,al  brooding  ove r  this  one  subject  perpetually  ho  became  more  mane* 
and  gloomy  iluu  on  Hunting  the  want  i 

li-uce  and  affection  thai  ho  dins  replied.     So  much  ao  that  Beg«r, 
bond  to  Dg  made  the  receptacle  of  his  fiuhcr'a  ooraplainn 

B oger'l  passive  listening  wan  l!  e  Lis  faker 

always  sought — hud  olbvn  to  beet  recourse  to  the  discussion  of  the  drainage 
worka  aaa  countcr-irriian!    The  squire  I  i r.  I'reelon's  s pe«h about 

the  dismissal  of  his  workpeople  very  kevulv  ;   it  Ul  in  will 
of  hia  own  conscience,  though,  aa  he  would  i 

again,— "I  could  not  help  it — how  could  1? — I  ITU  drained  dry  of  readr 

••..!-.  dr.iiiicd  a-  !»«•,  with  a  loach 

«  uour  that  came  out  before  he  was  aware,  and  at  which  he  smiled  awHr 

mough.     "  What   was  I  to  do,  I  oak  you,  Roger?     I   know  1  vasiaa 

rag©—  I've  had  a  deal  to  make  wo  so— and  maybe  I  did  not  think  a/  uiuth 

tilxjtit  cotmQqaiBQM  U  1   dmiild  hatrtd    I  I    I  gave  order*  for 'eea  t> 

■if;  but  I  oouhl  nut  i  ■   otherwise  if  I'd  ha'  tlioughl  for  » 

twelvemonth  in  cool  blood.     Consequences  1  I  hate  confluences;  ilirtn 

always  bean  against  me;  they  hare.      I'm  to  lied   op  I  cat,'1 

a    stick    move,   and  that's  a   '  consequence  '    of  boring    the    property  * 

deuced  ly  well  settled;  I  nlA   Id  new  I:  ceMors."    Ay,  laUJS, 

Jod  1  it  does  me  good  to  see  thee  Ian  iter  Osborne'*  Ions  fta, 

which  nlways  grows  loncer  at  sight  o'  me  1 " 

"  1  ■■  Mid  Roger,  suddenly,  *'  I'll   manage 

about  the  mo: ■■■  works.     You  trust  to  me;   give  me  two  i 

an  myself  in.  and  you  shall  have  s«m<  at  any  rale,  to  Wg» 

-.villi.*' 

I  li    squire  looked  nt  him,  ami  hie  f»ce  brightened  aa  a  child'*  ilea  » 
pramiM  of  ;i  pleasure  made  to  him  by  i  horn  he  canrth/. 

lie  became  a  little  graver,  however,  na  lie  Raid, — "  Hut  how  will  yen  g* 
il  f     It's  hard  enough  work." 

"  H  I  il — a  handled  or  so  at  fivel — I  don't  yet  haw 

.  I'm  u  Seid  ler,anda'  mUiaj 

as  that  review  culled  mc.     Oh,  yon  don's  I.. 
..•  you've  got  for  a  sen.     Tom  should  have  read  thai  ■  ka*» 

all  my  wonderful  mciita." 

•;  I  .lid,  Roger.  1  heard  Gibson  •peaking  of  it,  and  I  made  him  fdfc 
for  ma  1  should  have  understood  it  better  If  they  could  have  called  tk* 
animals  by  their  English  names,  and  not  put  to  much  of  their  French 
Usee!  into  it."' 

•' Hii!  ir.  was  an  answer  to  mi  article  by  a  French  t»  . 

"I'd  ha'  in  !  '  gaid  the  wruiro, earnestly,    "We  had  tobwl 

'kin,  mid  we  did  it  at  Waterloo  ;   but  I'd  not  demean  myaeJf  by  anjweri»l 
any  of  their  lies,  if  I  was  you.     But  I  got  through  the  review,  for  j 
their  Latin  and  Trench;  I  did,  and  if  yon  douhl  me,  yon  ju  : 


end  of  tlic  great  ledger,  torn  it  up  iu'11  Rod  L'to  i 

out  el  yssld  of  you  :  strong,  BO 

English,'  'rising  philosopher.'     Oh!  I  can  nearly  any  it  nil  off"  by  h 

time  when  1  am  fobbed  by  bad  debts,  or  Osborne's  bilb%  or 
lered  with  aecoonts,  I  turn  rho  ledger  wrong  way  up,  nd  n 

pipe  i  '..■.  ii,  while  I  read  those  pieces  out  of  the  review  which  speak  al.i  lit 
|«d  : 


ciiAi'Ti.u   xxxir. 
tkaam  Events. 

ii  bad  turned  over  many  plana  in  his  mind,  by  which  he  thought 
thnt  he  could  obtain  sufficient  money  I  i   the  purpose  he  desired  to  «i 
lUh.    Hi*  careful  grandfather,  who  had  been  a  noercha&l  In  lb 

up  the  few  thousands  bi   bad  Idl  to  bis  daughter,  (hat  slthoi 
in  Ciiae  of  her  death  before  her  b(l  the  bitter  I  y  the  lif<' 

interest  thereof,  yet  in  case  of  both  thdr  deaths,  end  son  did  not 

succeed  to  tho   property  until  lie  was  fivc-nnd-twenty;  and  If  bi 

l:it  Would  ,-i     hern  hi  I 

liiit  cousins  on  the  maternal  side.  In  ibort,  the  old  men  baoi  bad  taken  as 
roan,  ions  about  hie  legacy  as  if  it  bad  been  Sir  ten*,  insi 

Of  course   Roger  might  have  slipped    through    all 

meshes  by  ins-jring  his  life  until  the  specified  age;  and  probably  if 

bad  consulted  any  lawyer  thia  course  would  have  been  suggested  to 

him.     Rut  he  dUliked  taking  any  one  int- 1  hii  B  a  the  subject  of 

ither's  want  of  oney.     lie  had  obuiitied  a  copy  of  hi*  grand- 

father'! will  at  Doctor*'  Commons,  and  lie  imagined  that  all  the  com! 
dot*  Involved  in  it  would  bo  patent  to  the  light  ol  Datura  and  CKanmofl 
sense.     He  was  a  little  mistaken  in  this,  but  not  the  leas  revived  thnt 

1  have  in  order  to  fulfil  hi*  premiss  to  hi* 

r,  and  for  the  ulterior  purpose  of  <■  me  dairy  i  i 

to  distract  his  thoughts  from  the  regrets  and  can*  t lint  were  almost 
weakening  A.    It  wn*  "  Roger  Hamley,  Senior  Wrangler  and  Krllow 

rlnity  to  the  highest  bidder,  no  matter  what  honest  em 
presently  it  came  down  to  "any  bidder  at  all.'1 

t  Another  perplexity  and  distress  at  tUl  time  weighed  upon  Roger. 
Osborne,  heir  to  the  estate,  was  going  to  liave  n  child.  The  llamlcy 
property  was  entailed  on  "  heirs  male  bom  in  lawful  wedlock."  Was 
"  wedlock  "  lawful?  Osborne  never  seemed  to  doubt  that  it  was — never 
fact,  to  think  twice  about  it.  And  if  he,  the  husband,  did  notj 
how  much  lc«*  did  the  trustful  wlfet     Yet  who  could  tell  l»ow 

orach  misery  any  shadows  of  illegality  might  ea  •  future?    Ono 

evening  Roger,  sitting  by  the  languid,  careless,  dilettante  Osborne,  began 
to  question  him  a*  to  the  details  of  the  marriage.  Osborne  knew  tnstfno- 
ttvely  at  what  RogSt  w.in  aiming.    It  HTM  not  that  lie  did  not  desire  perfect 
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legality  in  justice  to  liis  wife  ;  it  was  that  he  was  so  indisposed  at  the  time 
that  he  hated  to  be  bothered.  It  was  something  like  the  refrain  of  Gray's 
Scandinavian  Prophetess :   "  Leave  ine,  leave  me  to  repose." 

"  But  do  try  and  tell  me  how  you  managed  it." 

"  How  tiresome  you  are,  Roger,"  put  in  Osborne. 

"  Well,  I  dare  say  I  am.     Go  on  1 " 

"  I've  told  you  Morrison  married  us.  You  remember  old  Morrison  at 
Trinity  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  as  good  and  blunder-headed  a  fellow  as  ever  lived." 

"  Well,  he's  taken  orders ;  and  the  examination  for  priest's  orders 
fatigued  him  so  much  that  he  got  his  father  to  give  him  a  hundred  or  two 
for  a  tour  on  the  Continent.  He  meant  to  get  to  Rome,  because  he  heard 
that  there  were  such  pleasant  winters  there.  So  he  turned  np  at  Men 
in  August." 

"  I  don't  sec  why."  • 

"  No  more  did  he.  He  never  was  great  in  geography,  you  know ;  anJ 
somehow  he  thought  that  Metz,  pronounced  French  fashion,  must  be  on 
the  road  to  Rome.  Some  one  bad  told  him  so  in  fun.  However,  it  was 
very  well  for  me  that  I  met  with  him  there  for  I  was  determined  to  be 
married,  and  that  without  loss  of  time." 

"  But  Aimcte  is  a  Catholic  ?  " 

"  That's  true  I  but  you  see  I  am  not.  You  don't  suppose  I  wonU  Jo 
her  any  wrong,  Roger  ?  "  asked  Osborne,  sitting  up  in  his  lounging- 
chair,  and  speaking  rather  indignantly  to  Roger,  his  face  suddenly 
flushing  red. 

"  No  !  I'm  sure  you  would  not  mean  it ;  but  you  see  there's  a  child 
coming,  and  this  estate  is  entailed  on  '  heirs  male.'  Now,  I  want  to  know 
if  the  marriage  is  legal  or  not  ?  and  it  seems  to  me  it's  a  ticklish  question." 

"  Oh  1  "  said  Osborne,  falling  back  into  repose,  "  if  that's  all,  I  suppose 
you're  next  heir  male,  and  I  can  trust  you  as  I  can  myself.  You  know  my 
marriage  is  bond  fide  in  intention,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  legal  in  fact.  We 
went  over  to  Strasbourg  ;  Aimee  picked  up  a  friend — a  good  middle-aged 
Frenchwoman  —  who  served  half  as  bridesmaid,  half  as  chaperone,  and 
then  wc  went  before  the  mayor — preTet — what  do  you  call  them  ?  I  think 
Morrison  rather  enjoyed  the  spree.  I  signed  all  manner  of  papers  in  the 
prefecture ;  I  did  not  read  them  over,  for  fear  lest  I  could  not  sign  them 
conscientiously.  It  was  the  safest  plan.  Aimee  kept  trenibUn-r  so  I 
thought  she  would  faint,  and  then  we  went  off  to  the  nearest  Endi^h 
chaplaincy,  Carlsruhe,  and  the  chaplain  was  away,  so  Morrison  easily  got 
the  loan  of  the  chapel,  and  we  were  married  the  next  day." 

"  But  surely  some  registration  or  certificate  was  necessary  ?  " 

"  Morrison  said  he  would  undertake  all  those  forms ;  and  he  ought  to 
know  his  own  business.     I  know  I  tipped  him  pretty  well  for  the  job." 

"  You  must  be  married  again,"  said  Roger,  after  a  pause,  "  and  that 
before  the  child  is  born.     Have  you  got  a  certificate  of  the  marriage  ?  " 

"  I  dare  say  Morrison  has  got  it  somewhere.  But  I  believe  I'm  legally 
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married  according  to  the  law*  both  of  England  Bad  blBN  ;   I   really  do, 
old  fellow.     1'vi!  g*>t  the  prcli it '.-.  pap  N  Hnu  vht 

"  Heret  mind  !  you  shall  be  married  agnin  in  England.     Aimee  gr>oj 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  at  Pre&tham,  docs  not  she  ?  " 

"  Yea.     She  is  so  good  I  would  not  disturb  her  in  her  religion  for  the 
world." 

i  jrou  snail  be  married  bod)  th>  raind  nl  'in.-  ehurch  of  the  pnrNh 

in  which  she  live*  as  well,"  said  Roger,  decidedly. 

"  It's  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  unnecessary  trouble,  nnd  unnecessary 
nee,  I  should  say,"  said  Osborne.     "Why  can't  you  leave  well  all 

Neither  Aimeo  nor  I  arc  of  the  sort  of  stuff  to  turn  MonndreU  . 

the  legality  of  our  marriage,  and  if  the  child  is  a  boy  and  my  father 

and  I  die,  why   I'm  sun:  you'll  do  liiju  justice,  aa  sure  as  1  am  of  m; 

old  fellow I  " 

"But  if  I  die  into  the  barguln?     Mnkc  n  hecatomb  of  the  prt 
jleya  all  at  once,  while-  you  arc  about  it.      Who  succeeds  ej  lair 

I?" 

Osborne  thought  for  B  moment.  "  One  of  the  Erlan  I I;uni. -y,  1  rappo 
I  fancy  they  are  needy  chap*.     Perhaps  you're  right.     But  what  nee 
have  ituch  gloomy  forebodings?  " 

"  The  law  makes  one  have  foresight  in  such  affairs,"  said  Roger.    u  So 
I'll  go  down  to  Aimeo  next  week  when  I'm   in  lOWBj  tad    I'll 
necessary  arrangements  before  you  come.     I  tliinV;  you'll  leliaj.nin 
ia  all  done." 

"  I  shall  be  happier  if  I've  a  chance-  of  seeing  the  little  woman,  that  I 
grant  you.     Hut  what  is  taking  you  up  to  town?     I  Brian  I'd  money  U» 
ilout  like  you,  instead    of  being  shut  up  for  ever  in  this  .lull      |  I 
house." 

Osborne  was  apt  oooeetonaUy  to  contract,  bis  position  nidi  Eh 
a  t.  no  of  complaint,  forgetting  that  both  were  the  results  uf  character, 
and  also  that  out  of  his  income  Roger  gave  up  so  large  a  portion  for  the 
.'«  of  his  brother's  wife  But  if  this  ungenerous  thought  of 
Osborne'*  had  been  set  clearly  Mora  hi*  BBQlotaw,  h  would  I 
smote  his  breast  and  cried  "  Mea  cnlja  "  wiih  the  bet)  ol  tbtn;  it  was 
only  that  he  was  too  tndoli  at  to  keep  B8  unassisted  BQOBoil  &COi 

•'  I  should  not  have  thought  of  going  up,"  said  RogHT,  reddening  n*  if 
he  had  been  accused  of  spending  another's  money  instead  of  his  own,  "  if 
1  had  BOt  had  to  go  up  on  business.    Lord  Ilollinglbrd  has  written  for 
he  knows  my  great  wish  for  employment,  and  has   heard  of  i 
which  he  considers  i  barVa  hie  letter  il  yaa  one  to  read  it.    But 

at  docs  not  toll  anything  dafiniti  ly  " 

Oaborne  read  the  letter  and  returned  it  to  Roger.     After  a  BOBi  I  I 
or  two  of  silence  be  Bjjd, — "  Why  do  you  want  utowy  ?     Are  we  taking 
loo  much  from  you?     It's  a  gnat  thumc  of"  me;   but  what  can  I  do?  ' 
Only  suggest  a  career  for  DM,  and   I'll  follow  it  to-moirow.*'     lie  ftpoku 
as  if  Rogi  BB  rcproachiug  him. 

YOt.  xt.— so.  CC.  U. 
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"My  dear  fellow,  don't  get  those  notions 
something  for  myself  sometimes,  and  I  1 
Besides,  I  want  my  father  to  go  on  with  hii 
both  to  his  health  and  his  spirits.  If  I  c 
money  requisite,  he  and  you  shall  pny  me  i 
the  capital." 

"  Roger,  you're  the  providence  of  the 
suddenly  struck  by  admiration  at  his  brothe: 
contrast  it  with  his  own. 

So  Roger  went  up  to  London  and  Osbon 
or  three  weeks  the  Gibsons  saw  nothing  of 
succeeds  to  wave,  so  interest  succeeds  to  inte 
were  called,  came  down  for  their  autumn 
again  the  house  was  full  of  visitors,  and 
carriages,  and  liveries  were  seen  in  the  tw< 
as  they  might  have  been  seen  for  scores  of  a 

So  runs  the  round  of  life  from  day  to 
chances  of  intercourse  with  the  Towers  rat 
than  Roger's  visits,  or  the  rarer  calls  of  Os 
an  old  antipathy  to  the  great  family  who  had 
and  so  little  of  her;  and  whom  she  considi 
cause  why  she  had  seen  so  little  of  her  motr. 
girl  had  craved  for  love  and  found  none.  I 
slave,  although  she  did  not  care  for  Roger 
he  did  for  her;  yet  she  had  found  it  not  un 
she  thoroughly  respected,  and  whom  me 
subject  of  her  eye,  the  glad  ministrant  tc 
person  in  whose  sight  all  her  words  were 
actions  heavenly  graciousness,  and  in  whose  I 
She  had  no  modest  unconsciousness  about  b 
She  knew  of  all  this  worship;  and  wher 
longer  received  it  she  missed  it.  The  E 
Hollingford  and  Lady  Harriet,  lords  and  ladi 
bag3  of  game,  and  rumours  of  riding  pai 
as  compared  to  Roger's  absence.  And  yet 
she  did  not  love  him.  Molly  knew  that 
Molly  grew  angry  with  her  many  and  man; 
this  fact  was  forced  upon  her.  Molly  did 
Roger  had  no  overwhelming  interest  in  wh 
very  life-breath  seemed  to  depend  on  whs 
Therefore  Molly  had  keen  insight  into  he 
knew  that  Cynthia  did  not  love  Roger, 
passionate  regret  at  the  thought  of  the  uuvali 
feet ;  and  it  would  have  been  a  meiely  uni 
fervid  tenderness.  "Do  not  wish  for  the 
cannot  give  it  thee."     Cynthia's  lovo  was  t 
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and  .Molly  raw  that  it  waa  far  away  and  out  of  reach,  elM  would  she  have 
■trained  her  fc  rda  to  give  it  to  Roger. 

"  I  am  his  sister,"  she  would  aay  to  herself.     "That  old  bond  ia  not 

away  with,  though  ho  ia  too  much   absorbed  by  Cynthia  to  apeak 

ll   it  juat  now.     Ilia  mother  called  mo  'Fanny:'  it  was  almost  like 

Ha  adoption.     I  must  wait  and  watch,  and  sec  if  I  can  do  anything  for 

my  brother." 

One  day  Lady  Harriet  came   to  call  on  the  Gibaona,   or   rather  on 

the  latter  retained  her  old  jealousy  if  any  one  el. 

Hollingford  waa  auppoaed  to  be  on  intimate  term*  at  the  great  home,  or 

in  the   least   acquainted    with  their  plana.     Mr.  Gibson  might  powiUy 

know  a*  imit.Ii,  but.   tbao   hi  .was  professionally   bound  to  secrecy.     Out 

il.  it-  eoiu-iik'ivd  Mr.  Preston1  as  her  rival,  and  he  waa  aware 

lid  so,  and  delighted  in  teasing  her  by  affecting  a  knowledge  of 

ily  plans  and  details  of  affaire  of  which  she  was  not  aware.     Indoors 

waa  jealous  of  the  fancy  Lady  Harriot  had  evidently  taken  for   lier 

atcjiduiighter,   and   nhe    cmitrircd  to  place  quiet  obstacle*  in  the  way  of 

a  too  frequent  intercourse  between   the  two.     These  obstacles  were  not 

unlike  the  shield  of  the  knight  in  fhe  old  story ;  only  instead  of  the  two 

aides  pfescutcd  to  the  two  travellers  approaching  it  from  opposite  quartern, 

one-  «'t   which  WUJ  Silver,  and  one  of  whiuli  wiu  pohl,  Lady  Harriet  saw 

month  and  shining  yellow  radiance,  while  poor  Molly  only  perceived 

dull  and  heavy  lead.     To  Lady  Harriet  it  waa  "Molly  is  gone  rut  ; 

nhe  will  be  so  sorry  to  miss  you,  but  ahe  was  obliged  to  go  to  ace  some 

old  friends  of  her  mother's  whom  she  ought  not  to  neglect :   as  I  said 

bar,  constancy  is  everything.     It  is  Sterne,  I  think,  who  fays,  'Thine 

and  thy  mother's  friends  forsake  not.'     But,  dear  Ladf   Harriet, 

atop  till  she  comes  home,  won't  you?     I  know  how  fond  you  jit 

her;  in  fact"  (with  a  little  surface  playfulness)  "I  sometimes  say  yon 

come  more  to  ser;  her  than  your  poor  old  Clare." 

To  Molly  it  had  previously  been, — 

'■I.-mv  Harriet  El    soming  hero  thil  morning.     I  Cant  have  anyone 
else  i  Tell  Maria  to  sty  I'm   BOD   :it   home.     Lady  Harriet  has 

sdwoya  so  ninth  to  tell  me.    Dear  Lady  Harriet  I   I've  known  all  her  secrets 
since  the  wns  twelve  years  old.     You  two  girls  mtwt  keep  out  of  the  way. 
Of  course  she'll  ask  tor  you,  out  of  common  i  ivilit)  ;  but  you  would  only 
interrupt  us  if  you  came  in,  as  you  did  the  other  day ;  "—now  addressing 
I  hardly  like  to  say  so,  but  I  thought  it  was  very  fe-rwaid." 
"  Mnria  told  mc  she  had  Hand  tbt  me,"  put  in  Molly,  simply. 
"V  i!"  continued  Mrs.  Gibwn,  taking  no  further 

■<■  of  the  Inten  option,  axe  pt  la  itri  lie  words  to  which  H 

little  speech  had  been  intended  as  a  oonceU 

"  1  think  this  time  I  must  secure  her  ladyship  from  the  chances  of 
anch  an  intrusion,  by  taking  care  that  yon  are  out  of  (he  house,  Molly. 

I  You  liad  better  go  to  the  Holly  Farm,  and  speak  nboul  those  damsons  1 
:  ed,  and  which  bare  never  been  sent." 
84-* 
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"  I'll  go,"  said  Cynthia.  "  It's  far  too  long  a  walk  for  Molly;  she's 
had  a  bad  cold,  and  is  not  as  strong  as  she  was  a  fortnight  ago.  I  delight 
in  long  walks.  If  you  want  Molly  out  of  the  way,  mamma^  send  her  to 
the  Miss  Brownings' — they  are  always  glad  to  see  her." 

"I  never  said  I  wanted  Molly  out  of  the  way,  Cynthia,"  replied 
Mrs.  Gibson.  "  You  always  put  things  in  such  an  exaggerated — I  should 
almost  say,  bo  coarse  a  manner.  I  am  sure,  Molly,  my  lore,  you  coold 
never  have  bo  misunderstood  me;  it  is  only  on  Lady  Harriet's  account" 

"  I  don't  think  I  can  walk  as  far  as  the  Holly  Farm ;  papa  would  uke 
the  message ;  Cynthia  need  not  go." 

"  Well !  I'm  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  tax  any  one's  strength ; 
Td  sooner  never  see  damson  preserve  again.  Suppose  you  do  go  and  at 
Miss  Browning ;  you  can  pay  her  a  nice  long  call — you  know  she  likes 
that — and  ask  after  Miss  Phoebe's  cold  from  me,  you  know.  They  were 
friends  of  your  mother's,  my  dear,  and  I  would  not  have  you  break  off  old 
friendships  for  the  world.  *  Constancy  above  everything '  is  my  motto,  as 
you  know,  and  the  memory  of  the  dead  ought  always  to  be  cherished." 

"  Now,  mamma,  where  am  I  to  go  ?  "  asked  Cynthia.  "  Though  Ladj 
Harriet  does  not  care  for  me  as  much  as  she  does  for  Molly — indeed,  quite 
the  contrary  I  should  say — yet  she  might  ask  after  me,  and  I  had  better  be 
safely  out  of  the  way." 

"  True  1 "  said  Mrs.  Gibson,  meditatively,  yet  unconscious  of  any 
satire  in  Cynthia's  speech. 

"  She  is  much  less  likely  to  ask  for  you,  my  dear  :  I  almost  think 
you  might  remain  in  the  house,  or  you  might  go  to  the  Holly  Farm; 
I  really  do  want  the  damsons ;  or  you  might  stay  here  ia  the  dining-room, 
you  know,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  arrange  lunch  prettily,  if  she  doe* 
take  a  fancy  to  stay  for  it.  She  is  very  fanciful,  is  dear  Lady  Harriet! 
I  would  not  like  her  to  think  we  made  any  difference  in  our  meals 
because  she  stayed.  •  Simple  elegance,'  as  I  tell  her,  '  always  is  what  we 
aim  at.'  But  still  you  could  put  out  the  best  service,  and  arrange  some 
flowers,  and  ask  cook  what  there  is  for  dinner  that  she  could  send  us  for 
lunch,  and  make  it  all  look  pretty,  and  impromptu,  and  natural.  I  think 
you  had  better  stay  at  home,  Cynthia,  and  then  you  could  fetch  Mollj 
from  Miss  Browning's  in  the  afternoon,  you  know,  and  you  two  could 
take  a  walk  together." 

"  After  Lady  Harriet  was  fairly  gone  1  I  understand,  momma.  Off  with 
you,  Molly.  Make  haste,  or  Lady  Harriet  may  come  and  ask  for  you  as 
well  as  mamma.  I'll  take  care  and  forget  where  you  are  going  to,  so  that 
no  one  shall  learn  from  me  where  you  are,  and  I'll  answer  for  mamma's  loss 
of  memory." 

"  Child  I  what  nonsense  yon  talk ;  you  quite  confuse  me  with  being  so 
silly,"  said  Mrs.  Gibson,  fluttered  and  annoyed  as  she  usually  was  with 
the  Lilliputian  darts  Cynthia  flung  at  her.  She  had  recourse  to  her 
accustomed  feckless  piece  of  retaliation — bestowing  some  favour  on  Molly  j 
and  this  did  not  hurt  Cynthia  one  whit. 
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"Molly,  darling,  there*!  ■  very  cold  wind,  though   il  looks  >o  : 
You  lind  better  put  00  rj.y  [ndi&D  iJiawl;  and  it  will  h>ok  BO  pretty,  too,  on 
your  grey  gown — scarlet  and  grey — it's  not  everybody  I  would  lend  it  to, 
but  you're  bo  oarefuL" 

Thank  ycu,"  add  Molly  :  and  she  left  Mrs.  Gibson  in  careless 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  bet  ofir  would  be  accepted  or  not. 

Lady  Harriet  was  sorry  to  miss  Molly,  jib  she  was  fond  of  the  girl; 
but  as  the  perfectly  agreed  with  Mrs.  Gibson's  truism  about  "  constancy" 
mid  "  old  friends,"  Bhe  saw  no  occasion  for  saying  any  more  about  the 
nftair,  but  .'.'it  down  in  n  little  low  chair  with  her  feet  on  the  fender.  This 
was  made  of  bright  bright  steel,  and  was  strictly  tabooed  to 
all  household  and  plebeian  feat;  indeed  the  position,  if  they  assumed  it, 
was  considered  low-bred  and  vulgar. 

"  That's  right,  dear  Lady  Harriet !  you  can't  think  what  a  pleasure  it 
U  to  me  to  welcome  you  at  my  own  fireside,  into  my  humble  home." 

'•  Uiinilh  !  now,  Clare,  that's  a  little  bit  of  nonsense,  begging  your 
rdoii.      1  don't  call   tins  pretty  little  «lrawing-ronrn  a  bit  of  a  '  humble 
one'     It  is  as  full  of  OOmftOttj  arid  of  pretty  things  ton,  u  any  room  of 
size  con  be." 

••  Ah  !  how  small  yen  must  fee)  it !  even  I  had  to  reconcile  myself  to 
it  at  first." 

"  Wall  !  perhaps  your  school -room  was  larger,  but   m  how 

it  was,  how  empty  of  anything  but  ileal  tables,  and  forms,  and  mats. 
Oh,  indeed,  Clare,  1  finite,  agree  with  mamma,  who  always  says  you  havo 
done  very  well  for  youraelf ;  and  Mr.  Gibson  tool  What  an  agreeable, 
w.  11-iiifmmed  man  !" 

"  Yes,  lie  in,''  said  his  wife,  slowly,  as  if  she  did  not  like  to  relinquish 

her  rolo  of  a  victim  to  circun  \xit$  iinn.i  >li:iti  ly      "Ho  is  very 

agreeable,  very  ;  only  wc  sec  so  little  of  him ;  and  of  course  he  cornea 

tired  and  hungry,  and  not  inclined  to  talk  to  hia  own  family,  and 

apt  to  go  to  sleep." 

lie,  come!"  said   Lady  Harriet)    ''I'm  going  to  have  my  turn 
We've  hail  tlw  it  mplaint  of  a  doctor's  wife,  now  hear  the  moans  of 
n  peer*!  daughter.     Our  house  is  so  overrun  with  visitors  ;  and  literally 
to-day  1  have  come  to  you  for  a  little  solitude." 

••  Solitude  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Gibson.    "  Would  you  rather  be  alone ?  " 
•lightly  aggrieved. 

"  No,  you  dear  silly  woman  ;  my  solitude  requires  a  listener,  to 
whom  I  may  wiy,  'How  sweet  is  solitude.'  But  1  am  tired  t! 
responsibility  of  entertaining.  Pupa  is  bo  open  -hearted,  he  asks  every 
friend  he  meets  with  to  come  and  pay  u*  a  visit.  Mamma  is  really  a 
great  invalid,  but  she  does  not  choose  to  give  up  her  reputation  for  good 
health,  baring  always  considered  illness  a  want  of  self-control.  So  alio 
gets  wearied  and  worried  by  a  crowd  of  people-  who  are  all  of  them  open- 
mouthed  for  amusement  of  some  kind  ;  jum  like  a  lirood  of  fledglings  in 
a  nest;  so  I  have  to  be  parent-bird,  an  I   |    j-  morsels  into  their  yellow 
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leathery  bilk,  to  find  them  swallowed  down ' 
find  the  next.  Oh,  it's  '  entertaining '  in  tl 
sense  of  the  word.  So  I  have  told  a  few  lit 
here  for  quietness  and  the  comfort  of  complai 

Lady  Harriet  threw  herself  back  in  h< 
Gibson  took  one  of  her  ladyship's  hands  in 
and  murmured,  "  Poor  Lady  Harriet ! "  and  1 

After  a  pause  Lady  Harriet  started  up  at 
as  my  arbiter  of  morals  when  I  was  a  little 
it  wrong  to  tell  lies?  " 

"  Oh,  my  dear !  how  can  you  ask  such  qi 
wrong, — very  wicked  indeed,  I  think  I  may 
only  joking  when  you  said  you  had  told  lies. 

"  No,  indeed,  I  was  not.  I  told  as  plump 
hear.  I  said  I  '  was  obliged  to  go  into  H< 
the  truth  was  there  was  no  obligation  in  the 
desire  of  being  free  from  my  visitors  for  ai 
business  was  to  come  here,  and  yawn,  and 
leisure.  I  really  think  I'm  unhappy  at  ha 
express  it."   . 

"  But,  my  dear  Lady  Harriet,"  said  Mrs. 
the  exact  meaning  of  the  words  that  were 
am  Bure  you  thought  that  you  meant  what  j 

"  No,  I  didn't,"  put  in  Lady  Harriet. 

"  And  besides,  if  you  didn't,  it  was  the 
who  drove  you  into  such  straits — yes,  it  i 
yours — and  then  you  know  the  conventions  < 
they  are  1 " 

Lady  Harriet  was  silent  for  a  minute  or 
me,  Glare ;  you've  told  lies  sometimes,  havei 

"  Lady  Harriet  1  I  think  you  might  hi 
know  you  don't  mean  it,  dear." 

"  Yes,  I  do.  You  must  have  told  white 
you  feel  after  them  ?  " 

"  I  should  have  been  miserable  if  I  ev< 
of  self-reproach.  '  The  truth,  the  whole 
truth,'  has  always  seemed  to  me  such  a  fin 
so  much  that  is  unbending  in  my  nature 
there  are  so  few  temptations.  If  we  are  hu 
unshackled  by  etiquette." 

"  Then  you  blame  me  very  much  ?  If  i 
I  shan't  be  so  unhappy  at  what  I  said  this  m 

"lam  sure  I  never  blamed  you,  not  i 
Lady  Harriet.     Blame  you,  indeed  1    That  \ 

"  I  think  I  shall  set  up  a  confessor  1  an 
you  have  always  been  only  too  indulgent  to 
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After  a  pause  ska  said, — '•'  Can  you  giro  mo  somo  lunch,  Claw?     I 
don't  moan  to  go  home  till  three.     Mj  '  bo  11  t:ikc  me  till  then, 

pic  at  tho  Towers  Arc  d';  1 

M  Certainly,     r  A  •  d  !   but  you  k&OV  we  .no  very  simple 

in  our  habita." 

M Oh,  I  only  want  a  little  broad  and  butt,  |  alioe  of  0 

M  not  gtvi  '  Ian — perhaps,  you  dina 

me  t*it  doll  ii  just  liku  OM  rf]  > nr  limiilv.'' 

"  Yes,  you  shall ;  1  won't  make  any  alteration  ; — it  will  bo  so  pleasant 

to  have  you  sharing  our  family  incnl,  dear  I.  uly  II  it  i  hi.     But  we  dine 

wc  only  lunch  now.      How  low   the  fire  is  getting;  I   really  am 

forgetting  everything  in  the  pleasure  of  this  lite  alto  I  " 

So  she  rang  twice;  with  great  meat;  and  with  a  long  pause 

between  the  rings-     Maria  brought  in  cosla. 

But  the    signal   «U    as    well    Understood    by    Cynthia   as   the    "Hall 

I  polio"  was  by   llic  servant*  of  Luculliis.     The  brace  qf  partridges 

that  were  to  bnve  been  for  the  late  dinner  were  instantly  put  down  to  the 

fire;  and  the  pKflttieM  china  put  out,  and  the  table  decked  with  flow  I  * 

iiial  frail,  arranged  with  all  Cynthia's  usual  dexterity  and  taste.     So  that 

when  the  meal  was  announced,  and   Lady  Harriet  entered  the  room,  she 

could  not  but  think   her  beatejata  iqioliigies  had   bttO  '[uite   unnecessary; 

and  be  more  And  more  convinced  that  Clare  had  done  wry  well  for  kcr- 

aclf.     Cynthia  now  joined  I  he  party,  pretty  and  elegant  a*  she  a] 

was;    but  somehow  she   did  not  take  Lady   DalliftVfl   fk&Qy;    she  only 

d  her  ou  account  of  her  being  hi  I  mother's  daughter.     Her  presence 

die  conversation  more  general,  and  Lady  Harriet  gave  out  several 

?  of  news,  none  of  then  reat  impartataot  to  her,  but  a*  what 

had  I  1  about  by  the  circle  of  visitors  assembled  at  the  Towers. 

'*  Lord  HolUngford  ought  to  have  been  with  us,"  she  said,  nmongst 

other  things;   "  bat  he  it  obliged,  or  taajsj  bbmatf  oblige-),  which  is  all 

the  same  thing,  to  stay  in  town  about  this  Cricliton  legacy  I " 

u  A  legacy  r     To  Lord  Hollingferd  7     1  am  so  glad 

'•  Don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  be  glad  I     It'n  nothing  for  him  but  txotil-l. ■. 

Did  !■  t  ;,  I'll  beared  thai  rtd  Mr.  Criehton,  who  ilii-d  bOBfl  lioic 

ago,  ami — tired   by  tin*  example  of  Lord  Bridgewater,  I  suppose — hit  ■ 

•  1  money  in   the   hands  of  trustee*,  of  whom   my  brother  is  one,  to 

■end  out  a  man  with  a  thousand  fine  rmaHfioarioBl,  to  make  a  scientific 

voyage,  with  a  view  to  bringing  back  specimens  of  the  fauna  of  distant 

lauds,  and  so  I nucleus  of  a  museum  which  it  to  ho  called 

Museum,  ami   *o  perpetuate  the  founder's  name.     6uch  various 
forma  docs  man's  vanity  take  I  it  siiimhilea  philanthropy; 

one*  a  love  of  science  I  " 
"It  seem  I  U)  Dfl  a  WW]  laudable  and  naafbJ  object,  I  am  sui 
Mrs.  Gibson,  aaj 

"  I  daresay  it  in,  taking  it  fioni  the  publio-good  rkw.     But  it  is  rather 
tiresome  to  tw  ninteiT,  for  it  keep  Hollingford  in  town — or  between  it 
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and  Cambridge— and  each  place  as  dull  and  empty  as  can  be,  just  whi 
we  want  him  down  at  the  Towers.  The  thing  ought  to  have  been  death 
long  ago,  and  there's  some  danger  of  the  legacy  lapsing.  The  two  otb 
trustees  have  run  away  to  the  Continent,  feeling,  as  they  say,  the  utmo 
confidence  in  him,  but  in  reality  shirking  their  responsibilities.  Hoi 
ever,  I  believe  he  likes  it,  so  I  ought  not  to  grumble.  He  thinks  he 
going  to  be  very  successful  in  the  choice  of  his  man — and  he  belongs 
this  county,  too, — young  Hamley  of  Hatnley,  if  he  can  only  get  1 
college  to  let  him  go,  for  he's  a  Fellow  of  Trinity,  Senior  Wrangler 
something ;  and  they're  not  so  foolish  as  to  send  their  crack  man  to 
eaten  up  by  lions  and  tigers  I  " 

"  It  must  be  Roger  Hamley  ! "  exclaimed  Cynthia,  her  eyes  brightenii 
and  her  cheeks  flushing. 

"He's   not  the  eldest  son;    he   can  scarcely  bo    called   Hamley 
Hamley  1  "  said  Mrs.  Gibson. 

"  Hollingfords  man  is  a  Fellow  of  Trinity,  as  I  said  before." 

"  Then  it  is  Mr.  Roger  Hamley,"  said  Cynthia ;  "  and  he's  up  in  Loud 
about  some  business  1     What  news  for  Molly  when  she  comes  home !  " 

"  Why,  what  has  Molly  to  do  with  it  ?  "  asked  Lady  Harriet.  "  Is ! 

and  she  looked  into  Mrs.  Gibson's  face  for  an   answer.     Mrs.  Gibson 
reply  gave  nn  intelligent  and  very  expressive  glance  ut  Cynthia,  who  hoi 
ever  did  not  perceive  it. 

"  Oh,  no !  not  at  all " — and  Mrs.  Gibson  nodded  a  little  at  her  daughfe 
as  much  as  to  say,  "  If  any  one,  that" 

Lady  Harriet  began  to  look  at  the  pretty  Miss  Kirkpatrick  with  fre 
interest  ;  her  brother  had  spoken  in  such  a  manner  of  this  young  M 
Hamley  that  every  one  connected  with  the  Phoenix  was  worthy 
observation.  Then,  as  if  the  mention  of  Molly's  name  had  brought  h 
afresh  into  her  mind,  Lady  Harriet  said, — "  And  where  is  Molly  all  th 
time  ?  I  should  like  to  see  my  little  mentor.  I  hear  she  is  very  mm 
grown  since  those  days." 

"  Oh  !  when  she  once  gets  gossipping  with  the  Miss  Brownings,  si 
never  knows  when  to  come  home,"  said  Mrs.  Gibson. 

"  The  Miss  Brownings  ?  Oh  1  I  am  so  glad  you  named  them !  I  a 
very  fond  of  them.  Pecksy  and  Flapsy ;  I  may  call  them  so  in  Molly 
absence.  I'll  go  and  see  them  before  I  go  home,  and  then  perhaps  I  sbs 
see  my  dear  little  Molly  too.  Do  you  know,  Clare,  I  have  quite  taken 
fancy  to  that  girl  1 " 

So  Mrs.  Gibson,  after  all  her  precautions,  had  to  submit  to  Lad 
Harriet's  leaving  her  half-an-hour  earlier  than  she  otherwise  would  hai 
done  in  order  to  "  make  herself  common  "  (as  Mrs.  Gibson  expressed  i 
by  calling  on  the  Miss  Brownings. 

But  Molly  had  left  before  Lady  Harriet  arrived. 

Molly  went  the  long  walk  to  the  Holly  Farm  to  order  the  damsons  oi 
of  a  kind  of  penitence.  She  had  felt  conscious  of  anger  at  being  sei 
out  of  the  house  by  such  a  palpable  manoeuvre  as  that  which  her  stej 
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lother  had  employed.     Of  course  she  did  not  meet  Cynthia,  bo  she  went 

K  along  the  prel  ;y  lanes,  with  grassy  sides  and  high  hedge-banks  not  It 

Jl  in  the  style  of  modern  agriculture.   A I  nude  herself  onoopfto  t- 

H  1th  questioning  herself  a*  to  how  lur  it  vil  right  to  leavo  unnoticed 

be  small  domestic:  tailings — the  vela,  till  di.Mnrtiona  of  truth  which  had 

i  ir  household  ever  since  her  father'*  second  marringc.     She 

enow  that  very  often  she  longed  to  protest,  but  did  not  do  it,  from  the 

ire  of  sparing  her  father  nny  discord;  nnd  she  saw  by  bis  foe  Ibnt 

too,  was  occasionally  aware  of  certain  things  that  gave  him  pal 

owing  thai  bis  wife's  standard  of  conduct  waa  not  ia  high  ;is  he  would 

avc  liked.      It  waa  n  wonder  to  Molly  if  this  silence  vil  right  or  wrong. 

Titli  a  girl's  want  of  toleration,  and  want  of  experience  to  teach  her  the 

of  circumstances,  and  of  temptation  she  had  often  been  on  the  point 

■  her  stepmother  sonic  forcible  home  truths.     But  possibly  her 

rr'a    example  <>l   wiener,  n    some   piece    of  kiiiclnesw  on   Mrs. 

r  Iiit  way,  and  when  in  a  growl  temper,  she  waa  very 

tind  to  Molly),  made  her  hold  her  t  id   m 

Hal  night  at  dinner  Mrs.  Gibson  recounted  the  conversation   between 

elf  and  Lady  Harriet,  giving  it  n  very  strong  individual  colouring,  un 

her  wont,  and  telling  nearly  the  whole  of  what  had  pawed,  although 

aplying  that  there  was  a  great  deal  said  that  wag  50  purely  confidential, 

she  was  bound  in  honour  not  to  repeat  it.  Her  three  auditors  fiatflud 

h>T  without  interrupting  hertnuch — indeed,  without besto wing  extreme 

ttorilton   on  wbti   she  was  saying,  until   she  came  to  the  fact  of  Lord 

gford's  absence  in  London,  nnd  the  reason  for  it. 

"  Roger  HantlCT  going  off  on  a  eoienti  iiiimi  !  "  exclaimed  Mr. 

I i bison,  suddenly  awakened  into  vivacity. 

"  Yes.   At  least  it  is  not  settled  finally;  but  a«  Lord  Hollingfbrd  is  the 
ily  trustee  who  takes  any  interest — and  being  Lord  Cumnor's  son — it  11 
icxt  to  certain." 

"  I  think  I  nut  li.ivo  a  voice  in  the  matter,"  said  Mr.  Gibson ;  and 
ic  relapsed  into  silence,  keeping  his  ear.'*  open,  however,  henceforward. 

'Bow  long  will  he  bo  away  ?  "  asked  Cynthia.    "  We  shall  miss  him 
sadly." 

Molly's  lips  formed  an  acquiescing  yea  to  this  remark,  but  no  sound 
was  heard.  There  was  a  bussing  in  her  cars  m  if  the  others  were  going 
en  with  the  conversation,  but  the  word*  they  uttered  weiin.il  indistinct 
and  blurred  ;  they  were  merely  conjectures,  and  did  not  interfere  with  the 
one  great  piece  of  news.  To  the  rest  of  the  party  she  appeared  to  be 
••ting  her  dinner  as  usual,  and,  if  she  were  silent,  there  was  one  listener 
the  more  to  Mrs.  Gibson's  stream  of  prattle,  and  Mr.  Gibson's  and 
Cynthia's  remarks. 
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She  (English  Orama  during  the  Beigns  of  tfUsiaftk 
and  Clamps. 


KT      II. 

Is  some  respects  the  comic  drama  ia  lea  important  than  the  high* 
of  tragedy,  although  from  it  we  gain  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
and  opinion!  of  society.     Tike  peculiar  fashion*,  follies,  and  frocks  d 
age  aro  seen  beet  in  it.s  comedk-s.     In  England,  during  the  ran  * 
.';wth  and  James,  two  distinct  kinds  of  comic  conjpositioa  pnmiW 
These  mnj  ba  called  the  Comedy  of  the  Imagination  and  the  Comedy 
Manners.     In  point  of  art,  the  former  was  the  highest,  and  in  this  depot* 
inent  Sbakepeare  reigned  supreme.     To  call  the  Merchant  of  Vault, 
Midtumwsr  Xight't  Dream,  The  Tempest,  As  You   Like   It,  and  Ifocs 
afoul  Nothing,  by  the  same  name  as  that  which  wc  ascribe  to  the  pity* 
Arixtiiphancs,  Molierc,  and  Sheridan,  is  a  mistake  in  literature, 
in  nny  other  age  has  produced  works  of  such  pure   <  incy. 

carry  us  into  the  very  realm  of  the  ideal,  representing  men  and 
purged  from  human  weakness,  whoso  rices  we  do  not  censure  so 
lioso  of  real  life,  and  whose  actions    have    a    grace   and 
:d  that  of  this  world.     Slmkspcore  probably   derived  hi*  «;k 
!y  from  the  masques  mid  shows  which  were  so  much  in  Yogas, 
whioh  adhered  hut  slightly  to  I  i  "ts  of  human  life.    How  at 

dun  in  be  EttBfBtted  may  he  gathered  from  tlie  fanciful  introduction 
l'h'-  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  name  of /I  MiduHtmmtr  .VtyAi*/  Dress, 

from  the  magic  of  1'roapero,  and  from  the  woodland  solitudes  cS  A$T\ 
Lilt  It.      He:  expressly  avoids  in  these  creations  the  ordinary  paths 
men.     No  ono  followed  va  closely  in  this  sphere  of  Art,  leesga 

Beaumont  ud  Fletcher  Mttainly  ewe  aothon  of  (maginatiee  cosodr 
These  dramatists  borrowed  greatly  from  Spanish  sources,  and  the  csti 
tli.'ir  genius  was  so  light  and  graceful  that  it  gave  a  charm  to  cr 
ih.y   t«ii.iii-'l.      The   remote    scenes  in   which   they    placed   the 
hi'  tin  ir  plays,  and  tliu  lhtency  of  thought,  fc i  ■  invention, 

exquisite  poetic  ease  with  wliicli  they  wrought  and  carried  out 
plots,  raise  their  comedies  far  above  the  common  level,  and  girt 
ill'.'  right  to  rank  with  ShakspcaiVs.    For  the  forme  of  Art  on . 

.:<>nt  and  Fletcher  eared  but  little.     They  sought  for 
situatioiip.  .•■*,   and  occasions  for  displ . 

command  of  dialogue.    They  were  too  rapid  ia  execution  to  attcad 
details;  tad  their  plays,  in  consequence,  arc  often  ill-compa.  •: 
in  devi  !i.j>in,nt,  and  hurried  in  conclusion.     But  thry  knew  the  •cartel' 
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exciting  interest  hy  iuexli.-iiiM.ibli-  combinations  of  novel  effects,  depending 
more  \ipoa  vnricty  of  incident  then  upon  analysis  of  character.     Mere 
spontaneity  of  genius  and  on  iinwe.-in.-.l  flow  of  IBlBts]  spirits  seem  to  I 
been  the  source  of  their  siiceeM.     Purity  OVGffkrwt  tln-ir  pages,  appearing 
in  and  out  of  season  like  tin.-  impBOVitttioflil  ■   r  and  exhtti n 

musician,  who  does  not  care  to  dwell  bo  much  upon  the  simple  expression  of 

iirlitig,  or  to  assume  the  dignity  of  KUnQe,  :«*  to  turpi  1m  mi  hearers, 
liy  jxirpetual  sallies  of  fresh  fancy,  and  !•  oharaQ  then  BJ  the  meloiliuiis 
beauty  of  mere  ornament.  Truth  can  only  bo  found  in  nice  gradations 
and  in  delicate  analyses.  And  this  is  very  certain  of  dramatic  epnpo- 
sitioo.  No  characters  »o  broadly  sketched  and  coarsely  executed  as  thoaa 
iirlior  are  like  Battue.  I  li ■■;.  On  br  the  moat,  purt  typ-*  and  .ymbola, 
n,  or  fanciful  pOTOoUotUsM  of  baro  possibilities.    We 

in   them  the  profound  effect  which   i  deliberate 

ition  of  contending  passions,  of  crime  pursued  with   hesitation  and 
remorse,  and  of  virtue  slowly  sapped,  an.  I  yi  -Ming  to  renewed  solicitations. 
DDOBt  and   Fletcher  have  always  taken  their  part 
upon  i  f  good  or  evil.    They  stick  to  their  colours  with  uaflioc 

ity,  a  shea  Ion  ti.  m  srilh  inconceivable  precipitation;  we  look 
men  and  women  u  the  pbantoaM  of  ■  pantomta  trurei 

a  reverie,  who,  doing  right  <>r  wrung,  are  BlOTOd   DJ  the:  BCN  sprl 
of  fancy,  and  wlm  f-  1  id  moral  responsibilities  like  tin      i  i'  nil  liu.     In 
this  reaped  the  plays  of  Denumont  and  Fletcher  resemble  Shakspeare'a 
comedies.     But  while  their  phantasmagoric  creations  COI  eel  to  Bfl  only  the 
tward  show  of  thing*,  and    play  upon   tfaa   surthcr 
akspeare's  comedies  unfold  the  very  tool  of  man  nuul.'  tn 
.-Did  his  imagination  freed  from  all  impediment*  Sir 

Thomas  Browne  has  said — "Wo  are  somewhat  more   thai 
our  sleep  ;"  and  these  words  might  be  applied  to  Shakspenrc's  com 
There  we  move  in  ft  land  of  dreams,  peopled  by  shape*  greater  and  more 
beautiful  than  those  of  common  life,  lighted   hy    larger  SUus  that 
through  purer  air — vision',  reflected  on  I  n  nf  the  mi 

prismatic  colours  to  the  forms  that  it  enlarges  to  a  shadowy  magnificence. 
Very  different  is  the   Comedy  of  Manners.     Here  we  gain  a  simple 
transcript  of  daily  life  in  London.      All  the  English  dramnii-.t.-,  wrote  plays 
in  this  style.     Most  of  thoin  are  very  tedious  now  to  read,  and  very 
coarse.     It  is  hardly  possible  to  oofl  I   hew  the   ladies  of  the  court 

el  KlizaLcth  could  have  sett  by  to  witness  buffoonery  so  gross,  and  to  hear 
language  so  obscone.    Yet  thi  joyed  them;  for  masques 

and   COtnic    interlude*,  which   were,  designed   especially   for  the  on 
honour,  are  rull  of  jests  that  clowns  and  coal-bcavers  would  hit*  down 
now  in  a  country  circus.    These  comedies  turn  for  the  most  part  upon  the 
real  between  court  and  city.     The  pranks  of  fine  gentlemen,  and  the 
knaveries  of  sharpers,  supply  them  witii  ale.     They  describe  all  tUt 

t reverses  of  fortune  to  which  a  man  is  rendered  liable  by  a  profligate  lin  . 
lip-  persons  whom  we  find  in  them  arc  not  unlike    those  of  Terence  and 
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■  lautus — a  jealous  husband,  a  wilful  wife, 
parasite,  a  humorous  serving-man,  a  supple 
Frenchman,  and  a  gallant.     The  dramatists, 
pieces,  did  not  aim  at  poetry,  or  subtle  fancj 
introducing  plenty  of  broad  fun,  ludicrous  i 
broadly  defined  characters.     They  threw  thei 
i  hey  care  to  preserve  them  for  posterity.     Mi 
J'aicne  apologizes  for  its  publication :  "  If  any 
comedy,  whose  lifo  rests  much  in  the  actor'i 
1  cannot  avoid  publishing."     He  alludes  to 
t.dcing  down  plays  by  short-hand,  and  so  pre 
in  a  pirated   and  garbled  state.     He  makes 
the  MalconUnt:    "Only  one   thing   affects 
invented    merely  to    be    spoken,   should    b( 
be  read."     So   truly  did   "  the  life  of  thest 
that   long   passages  were  often  left   for  the 
the  actors.      Sometimes  the   whole  conduct 
their  improvisation.     They  were  then  provid 

■  eta  and  scenes,  and  of  the  exits,  entrances,  anc 
l>e  represented.  These  programmes  got  the  n 
wc  derive  the  word  "  plot."  They  were  hunj 
I  he  stage  for  the  performers  to  study  and  refe 
lo  have  been  derived  from  Italy,  where  such 
called  "  Scenario."  It  is  difficult  to  undcrstar 
company  could  have  been  found  sufficiently 
bromptu  parts ;  how  all  of  them  managed  to  a 
of  a  plot,  and  how  each  spoke  his  own  spe 
i  lint  of  his  neighbour.     It  must,  however,  be  i 

lien  studied  as  a  profession  even  more  tha 
handling  of  these  extempore  pieces,  a  repetitic 
;md  an  acquired  feeling  for  the  due  proportic 
another,  must  have  simplified  their  difficult 
never  bo  common  as  they  seem  to  have  been 
the  effect  even  of  our  written  comedies  muc 
measure  on  the  excellence  of  the  actors  of  th< 
maintaining  jesters  in  castles  or  at  court,  had  ; 
profession  it  was  to  entertain  people  with  th< 

nd  sharp  sayings.  Continued  through  many 
Fools  had  been  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  pe: 
the  handing  down  of  traditional  habits  of  buff 
which  inspired  each  succeeding  jester  to  sur] 
<he  playwrights  found  a  band  of  able  actors 
had  written.     Such  men  were  Tarleton,  Green, 

ho  sometimes,  beside  acting  other  people's 
embody  their  own  jokes  in  little  scenes  and  far* 
.-.nd  Massinger,  the  Comedy  of  Manners  rcceiv 
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C'l'i  Mod  -V""  H'»y  t"  i'"\i  Old  Debit,  arc  anion?  the  roost 

tie  :mii  delicate   productions  of  dnm  in*.     Nor  wen  lli«'  llin  ill. 

nf   MiddletoD    without  tftflfr  cliarm  of  easy   movement  and   Ligbl 
Our.      But  it  WH  from  Ron  Jonson  that  their  ttylo  received  it:   ! 

form.    His  cofnodiei  En  ibeir  why.  h  truly  at  those  of  Shnkspetrt,  m  Ibl 

prodi  I    iiidnhit.tbli    iiml    peculiar  genius.      He   QOTtt 

random.      Ho    never   sought    to    please  the    populace    by   exhibitions   of 
bufbonery.     Nor  could  he  racceed  in  riveting  thrii    .t it ■  •: it i«  u   upon  the 
ponderous  mttxillltul    1 1  bis  "learned   sock."      Yet  those  who  did  not 
admin-  hi     mil-  ■  bo  livntcd  willi    ci>tileiii|.r.  jirnl    pursued    hi:,  own  'I.  . 
writing  .satire*  00  hi*  brother  poets  and  scorning— 

Tlir  loiuliL-iI  stage, 
Ami  the  more  loathsome  npe, 

Wll.il:    priil!-   nnal    impttltBM   In    hMfel    l"i'l. 

Usurp  the  chair  of  int. 

Jonson  mis  essentially  n  momli-t  and  B  philosopher,  expressing  tkrougb 

UN  medium  «'f  lli'  results  of  bit   incjuiiics  into  human  nature. 

The  end  of  poetry,  in  hi3  opinion,  was  "  to  inform  men  in  the  beat  reason 

of  living ;"  and   he  wrote  systematically,  deducing  his  characters   from 

some  conception  of  a  particular  attribute  of  strength  or  weakness,  of  VIGO 

or  virtue,  and   building  up  his  plots    with  the  tremendous  machinery  of 

log  and  the  va»t  intellect u.tl   rcMmrccs  which  he  could   ooaunaaiL 

■in.-iii'.  c  comic  pott*,  In?  adhered  to  scenes  of  common  lilc; 

:ind,  c7«v  iating  from  the  spirit  of  the  school  he  had  adopted,  he  portrayed,  not 

the  broad  and  genera]  aspects  of  humanity,  but  its  exonerated  and  unusual 

irieitic?.     Therefore  the  nntne  of  Humour,  which  wc  find  so  often  on 

his  lins,  ni:iy  l>e  taken  a*  the  keynote  to  liis  conception  of  alum  ' 

Comedy  wim  scattered  up  and  down  our  great  'human.  Thh  peculiarity 
<>f  the  Knglinh  stage  may  be  attributed,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  to  the 
influence  of  Miracle  Plays,  and  also  to  the  intense  realism  of  our  art.  It 
has  been  most  commonly  object ed  against  Bhakspeare  that  lie  introduces 
ribald  clowns   and    gravediggers  and    porters   into    the   Slatcly  scenes  of 

Oihcii '.->,   TTordtt,    and   MacbetX;    nd    commentators,  when    rarvq 
Jdasaingcr  and  Blttchl  <\  have  felt  Borolj   punted   v.-h.  iImt  to  call  0C 
drama*   tragedies  or  comedies  or  tragi 4omO lies,  according  to  the  pro 
ponderancfl  of  humour  and  pathos  in   their  scenes.      It  is  not  a  little 
aiciiNing  to  lliiuk   of  critic*   lik,    Si-ward    trying  to  clarify  by  rules  of 
Aristotle    play*    n   burdened    with  conilic.tii  ns  ami    incongruous 

tenia.  Our  dronaatlfta  sought  to  display  human  lift,  just  aa  they  i 
it,  with  all  its  lights  and  simile*,  in  it-  depth  U  well  as  in  its  height,  nor 
did  ihej  liiil  to  draw  sublime  nnd  terrible  effects  from  the  juxtaposition  of 
I  ihe  ludicrous,  of  tears  and  laughter,  of  purity  and  coarse- 
ness, of  hiph-soulcd  OBoaUbluMOl  and  grovelling  sensuality,  which  every- 
where the  world  presents. 

Allied  in  eharacUr  to  OOttcdy  were  the  pastorals  and  masques  in 
which  our  ancestor*  delighted.    No  court  festivals ;  no  rejoicings  in  manor- 
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Iioubo  and  castle ;  no  civic  pomps ;  no  cerenv 
held  complete  without  a  gorgeous  show  of  al 
goddesses.  In  their  partiality  for  these  exl 
I  lie  taste  of  Europe.  Like  all  fashions  c 
originally  from  Italy.    Marlowe  says — 

111  have  Italian  mas) 
Sweet  speeches,  comedies,  and.} 

The  Spaniards  adopted  them  with  great  sp 
spent  vast  sums  of  money  in  vying  with  tl 
magnificent  and  how  lengthy  were  these  triu 
the  picture  which  Scott  has  drawn  in  Kenxlux 
lad  painters  deigned  to  devise  the  machinery 
I'iero  di  Cosimo  and  Granacci  painted  the 
I  ley  wood  speaks  thus  of  one  of  his  own  ma* 
mints  which  now  apparelled  it,  when  it  came 
view,  I  cannot  pretermit  to  give  a  due  charac 
Mr.  Inigo  Jones,  who,  to  every  act,  nay,  all 
excellent  imitations,  gave  extraordinary  li 
changing  the  stage  to  the  admiration  of  all 
of  our  theatre  were  remarkably  limited.  Ii 
the  splendour  of  these  shows  consisted  chieflj 
who  came  upon  the  stage,  and  in  the  var 
dresses.  The  best  poets  were  called  upon  ti 
1  ley  wood  dramatized  nearly  all  the  stories  yo 
four  long  plays  upon  the  Golden,  Silver,  1 
Ugend  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  he  embodied 
Sometimes  the  Virtues  spoke.  Sometimes  w> 
metimes  the  languages  and  sciences  con  tern 
■  s  no  end  to  the  subjects  of  these  allegories. 
In  order  more  thoroughly  to  understand  tl 
wc  must  glance  at  the  men  who  wrote  fo< 
theatre  in  which  they  were  assembled.  Tl 
li:ive  already  seen,  were  the  people,  not  the  < 
and  France,  nor  the  universities.  The  pet 
to  theatrical  exhibitions  through  the  medisvi 
chief  facts  of  Biblical  History  in  a  dramatic 
or  Mysteries,  were  shown  in  every  town,  som 
precinct  of  the  church,  sometimes  by  'prcntic 
mnrket-place.  Their  origin  was  very  anci 
French,  and  German  nations  were  no  less  par 
In  the  Tyrol  we  may  see  them  acted  to  this 
time  of  the  Epiphany  some  remnants  of  the  cui 
Of  Ara  Coeli.  The  name  Mystery,  which  wi 
French,  has  been  derived  from  Ministerium. 
Autos.  But  in  no  country  did  they  exercise  s 
i  lie  secular  drama  as  in  England.    The  Miracl 
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and  Widkirk  Abbey  haw  erred.   From  these  we  understand  how 

they  educated  lliv  imagination  of  the  audience,  and  bov  t:  iuced 

that  mixture  of  QOBUC  and  fterimis  wjlijfi-!«  which  became  so  prominent  in 
English  art.  In  these  play*,  by  help  of  the  very  smallest  scenic  illusion, 
countryfolk  and  children  from  the  Mtreet  were  shown  the  armies  of  the 
angels,  God  the  Father  on  his  throne,  the  patriarchs  and  women  of  old  time, 
the  life  and  death  of Christ,  the  Judgment,  and  the  MOW  ot'  Hell. 
language  i»  always  familiar  and  grotesque.  We  should  call  it  impiooa 
and  profane.  Tiio  thioo  persons  of  the  Trinity  BOBTOtie  together. 
Satan  appears  and  caper*  Mbit  them  with  knavish  tiieks  and  ribald 
words  to  make  the.  papal*  koajsi  On  one  occasion  the  Father  ia 
represented  sleeping  at  the  moment  of  the  crucifixion.     An  angel   v. 

up,  and  asks  whether  he  is  not  ashamed  to  doze  at  tooh  I  tunc. 
Herod  always  appeared  in  u  great  rage,  with  a  huge  now;  and  a  boy 
beside  him  shaking   rait Uw  in  his  ear  i  liim  to  the  proper  r 

of  fury.     The  plan  of   thCM   play*  was  generally  vast.     It  began 
Creation  and  ended  will  (fat  i    '  .  having  traversed  tho  whole  extent 

of  religious   history.       Between   6cenea   of  a   graver   character,    c 

ludes  relieved   the  attention  of  the  audience.     For  u  i  the 

Widkirk  playn,  Noah  beati  his  wife  because,  Long  altcrcativu,  sh-: 

refuses  to  enter  the  ark,  and  Joaopfa   playi   (hi  jealou  husband   I 

'   ..!  q id's  visit  to  ,  A  very  ludicrous  episode 

occur*  before  the  scene  of  the   Nativity,  which  consists  of  n  discussion 
some  shepherd*  about  a  lamb  which   one  of  them   DM  Stolen, 
arc  all  called  by  common  rustic  names,  and  allusion  ia  frequently. 
df  the  Knglish  country. 
The  people,  used  i  iiiindgreataplitudcfbr  ui 

standing  pUr*.     They  did  not  need  the  elaborate  decoration*,  accurate 
costumes,  and  other  aids  to  tho  imagination  whieh  wo   find  upon  our 
theatre*.     A  wooden  platform  with  a  few  curiums  and  placards  hun  • 
to  indicate  tho  scene  of  action,  was  enough  to  carry  them  away  to  I. 
Jerusalem,  or  farthest  India.     The  stage  properties  were  very  simple.     In 
Ilcnslowt:'.*  Inventory  wc  find  ne&tiaa   of  only  km  pice 
scenery — "  the  city  of  Rome  "  and  ••  tbo  cloth  of  tho  Sun  and  Moon;  ■  In; 
these  even  probably  T*  emblem*.     Hocks,  trees,  dragons,  steeples, 

.mil  :  .wo  also  heaT  about.      Such  objects  were,  no  do 

familiarly  known  find  conventionally  represented,  according  to  lb* practice 
i  f  the  MiracU  i.  It  must,  however,  be  renumbered  that  helivmi  the  time 
of  Bui'/,  arbfi   •  lost  Mjstcri.oi,  arid  that  of  Inigo  Jones,  I 

rated  Hey  wood's  masque  of  Low's  Mill)  en,  n  considerable  period  bad 
passed   away,   during    which    theatrical   appliances    had    become    more 

rill  'flic  Kpeeehos  of  the  actors  and  their  gestures  suggested  all  iho 
local   colouring  •/hid  ire   put  visibly  before  the  eyes  of  the    : 

this  poverty  of  uiech.-inical  oot  acted  like  a  whcUtonc  to  die 

genius  of  the  authors.     They  knew  that  on  their  u«  of  language  ■ 
depended  the  success  o.  I  their  ploys.     Tiny  irara not buBDetod 
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sands  of  *tage-rnanagcra  and  aceoo-paintcrs  fur  novel  effects  aai 

deaux.     They  only  sought  to  stimulate  the  minds  of  those  tlal 

luiinl  their  works,  and  to  communicate  to  them  by  means  of  words  umbo 

portion  of  the  vivid  pictures  which  appeared  to  their  own  fancy.    Tina 

.endid  diction  of  our  nnci.-nt  dramatists,  and  the  overflowing  poetry 

of  tli  1  by  tin.'  necessity  each  author 

',    aninninning  the  scene  before  hu  eyes,  and  of  translating  tie  iat- 
.!.  produced  into  language  lit  to  rouse  a  like  sense,  in  hi*  audienea 
The  icinie  freedom  from  stage  scenery  rendered  him  indifferent  to  m 
lime  and  pln-to.    Each  play  whs  ft  creatoro  of  tho  banaginatioc,  and  the  mini 
can  traverse  the  wilds  of  Ana  or  fix  ibsalf  in  more  familiar  scenes  .r 

Nor  «litl  the  actors  d.-rive  kaa  benefit  from  kite  "implicity  of  their  stage. 

lost  upon  the  mighty  wilderness  of  boards   which  modal 

Dor  did  gigantic  representations  of  trees   and   houses  and 

itaiofl  dwarf  their  forma,  drown  their  voices,  and  distract  the  eyes  of 

the  spectators  from  their  gesture*.     They   moved  aboot  upon  a  narreir 

space  in  full  view  of  the  assembled   [«  ople.     There  was   nothing  to  aid, 

v.i-  nothing  to  impede  their  action.     The  poet's  words  alone  wers 

the  medium  through  which  their   audience  hail  to  be  impressed.     Very 

(In-  nctor  was  the  author  of  the  lines  which  ho  repeated.     In  tail 

double  c.ijuicity  the  practical  floquai  bich  he  gained  upon  the  etage 

directed  his  genius  in   the   hour*  of  composition,  whilo   the  inspirstioc 

which  enabled  him  to  conceive  a  rhai-.e-ter,  animated   bin  impcrsonstioa 

Of  ill"  naM,      In   thinking  of  our  Elizabethan  drama,   we   must  »erer 

i'"i  ::•  t.   iln'  thorough  sympathy  which  subsisted   between  the   author  and 

Lia  audit  i   (he  stage,  and  tb.  »  of  the  acton. 

I    BM  three  conditions  favoured  the  colossal  development  which  drunstic 

.in  attained   intli.it  ape.     Now  they  are  no  more.     The  lively  interest, 

vivid  passions,  and  quick  fancy  of  those  spectators   can  nerer  be  fSxird 

withm  tin-  pit  or  imxev  of  ;i  modern  house.     Actor  and  author  are  both 

i'|i|iri«sed  liy  mechanical  ghosts,  lime  lights,  dissolving  views,  and  gorgeous 

landscapes.     You  can  scarcely  discern  the  pigmy  stature  of  the  one,  «r 

the  small  wit  of  the  other,  amid  the  blaze  of  light  and  colour  which  the 

mtohamst  throw*  round  them. 

In  the  lives  of  the  dramatists  themselves  there  was  an  intensity  v 
communicated  itself  to  tbeir  trorka,  Most  of  them  had  risen  from  the 
main  of  tho  people.  Marlowe  was  a  cobbler's  eon.  Ben  Jonaoa  was  a 
tta*On.  Sliakspeare  was  the  son  of  a  woolseller,  and  Massinger  of  a 
'i- 11  ir.itic  servant.  Through  tho  liberality  of  patrons  and  scholastic  en* 
dowments,  they  received  a  learned  education  at  the  Universities*,  and  thee, 
punned  by  debts  and  ill-repute,  or  simply  from  the  love  of  the  stage, 
they  found  their  way  to  London,  and  adopted  tho  profession  of  dramatic 
authors.  First  they  became  adapters  of  old  plays,  then  play  writ:, 
their  own  account,  actors  in  small  jwrtft,  or  heroes  of  their  own  produc- 
,  proprietor*  of  theatres,  .md  shareholders  in  joint  companies.  These 
Dsjtsatl  formed  the  first  set  of  professional  literary  moo.     They  were 
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.  tO  l  urn  their  aMIitiea  to  any  intellectual  work,  and  lived  entirely  by 
tln-ir  v. its.     i'ureloas  of  posthumous  fame,  and  simply  anxious   to 

Htm  worked  in  concert,  confusing  their  own  creations  with 
theme  of  brother  :iutli .,,-...  Of  Tbomal  Hey  wood  it-  U  told  tlmt,  beside 
wrote  every  day  »  page  or  two  of  MOM  <lmm:iti<:  stork,  and  Ml 
■t  his  death  BSO  pieci  ■-.  Many  lines,  perhaps",  of  The  Woman  h 
with  Kindness  have  been  jotted  down  at  odd  momentH  in  the  hubbub 
of  n  wretched  tavern.     A  notion   of  his  fertility  and  quickness  of  com- 

lion  may  bo  gained  from  a  note   appended   to  hi*  "Nine   Booka  of 

hma  Ili*tory  concerning  Women,"  a  folio  volume  of  464  png 
which  he  anya,  "Opus  excogitatum,  iuchoatiim,  explicitum,  it  typography 
excusum  inter  septemdeeim  septtmanan."  Decker  passed  three  years  in 
the  prison  of  Kind's  Bench.  Ilasslngcr  lived  nil  hit  life  in  distressed 
circumstances,  writing  incessantly  for  bread,  and  begging  money  in  most 
piteous  tones  from  his  noble  patrons.  Almost  all  of  them  ware  in  the 
h  tods  of  Ilenslowc,  nn  old  usurer,  and  proprietor  of  the  Fortune  theatre. 
He  loot  them  money  and  received  ihoir  MSS.  and  clothes  in  pawn.  For 
plays  he  would  allow  them  prie8l  varying  from  71.  to  2Ul.,  according  to 
quality,  and  to  the  iluctuations  of  the  stage.     Actors  received  n  far 

■  tigs  weekly,  and  si. me  interest  It  the  general  receipts  of  the  theatre. 
This  money  was  spent  without  prudence,  as  they  received  it.  in  mere 
rioting  and  prodigality.  Tho  dramatists  were  very  children  in  their  self- 
indulgences,  nor  did  their  station  in  society  rouse  self-respect,  or  nimulnte 
.•imhiiion  in  their  souls.     Though  protected  by  royal  charters,  the.< 

nded  tor  their  existence  upon  the  enpriee  of  a  monarch  or  his  ministers. 

A  large  and  influential  body  in  the  suite  were  always  attacking  them  as 

;iu  of  public  corruption.    Playwrights  and  actors  were  regarded  in 

I  light  of  wh.tt.  Tacitus  would  Call   tin  iiuentn    lihidinw  at  volup- 

t"  of  the  tipper  classes.  In  times  of  plague,  or  when  the  town  wan 
nude  too  hot  to  hold  them,  they  had  to  march  about  "  on  the  hard  hoof" 
from  town  to  town.  From  the  language  wfakfa  Shakspeare  uses  of  himself 
in  the  Sonnets,  it  may  be  Men  in  what  low  esteem  the  "  poor  players"  and 
their  authors  were  held.  The  aristocracy  looked  down  on  them,  while  I 
beguiled  their  U  i-inv  moments  with  the  products  of  their  genius.  Tfaey 
enrolled  C  -  their  servants,  sometimes  patting  them  and  treating 

I  with  kindness,  but  won  forgetting  their  existence.     The  sensibilities 
of  these  poeti*  wen- exposed  to  tin:   nnh.-.t.  ithocks.     Tlicir  nrti-ii 
pleasure  had  to  be  gratified  in  the  lowest  haunta  of  profligncy.     I 
their  time  with  women  of  bad  character,  with  sharpers,  thieves,  and  young 

•f  loose  life.      Kyd  died  in  poverty,      f  went    to  nil 

unrecognized,  and  in  thu  register  which  notes  hi<  death,  was  entered, 
"  Philip  Malinger,  a  stranger."  A  rufliun  murdered  Marlowe  in  a  tavern 
brawl.  Peck  hi  i- '."I  bin  end  by  del..  %tjohcry,  and  succumbed  at  last  to 
n  horrible  disease.  Nash,  tie  - -uiii-i,  their  comrade  in  vice,  confessed  that 
id  abused  his  lal wits  and  con  fared  Drill  tJhfJatl  and  prodigals.  But 
no  picture  of  a  mnd,  wicked,  turbulent  life,  and   of  a  terrible  end,  is 
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equal  to  that  which  Robert  Greene  has  given  of  his  own.  We  | 
it  from  his  prose  tales  and  autobiographical  papers,  and  fro* 
address  which  he  wrote  on  his  deathbed  to  Marlowe,  Lodge,  and 
After  leaving  Cambridge  he  tells  us  that  he  travelled  through  Spai 
Italy  with  some  congenial  comrades,  "consuming  the  flower  of  his] 
and  seeing  and  practising  such  villany  as  is  abominable  to  declare." 
he  returned  to  England  he  took  up  his  residence  in  London  with  peo 
bad  character,  and  learned  the  tricks  of  thieves  and  sharpers.  Tht 
afterwards  exposed  in  a  curious  pamphlet,  called  A  Notable  Ditcat 
Coosnage.  "  In  London,"  he  says,  "  I  was  drowned  in  pride.  Gh 
with  drunkenness  was  my  only  delight  Toung  in  years,  though 
wickedness,  I  became  an  author  of  plays,  and  a  penner  of  love  pampl 
In  the  midst  of  the  confession  of  these  faults  he  describes  the  gnaw: 
his  conscience  and  the  dread  of  damnation  which  a  sermon  that  he 
impressed  upon  his  mind.  When  he  tried  to  repent,  his  old  compa 
taunted  him  and  lured  him  back  to  dissipation.  He  was  deserted  1 
virtuous  friends  and  became  a  blasphemer  of  God.  In  this  narrau' 
sec  the  man  himself  openly  disclosed  to  us  in  the  strength  of  his  pai 
and  the  weakness  of  his  will,  in  his  dread  of  judgment,  and  his  impc 
to  lead  a  better  life.  Suddenly,  under  the  influence  of  nobler  aspira 
he  marries  a  woman  of  good  family  and  gentle  breeding.  But  tl 
devil  returns  and  persuades  him  to  desert  his  wife,  and  squandc 
fortune  among  vagabonds  and  gamblers.  A  sister  of  a  condemned 
bears  him  a  son  at  this  period  of  his  life,  whom  he  names  "  Infortun 
Yet  even  in  this  utter  degradation,  noble  speeches,  sweet  songs  of  pa 
life,  pathetic  tales  of  love  and  innocence,  and  delicate  descriptio 
natural  beauty,  flow  from  his  pen.  His  soul  is  like  a  battlefield  in  ■ 
the  good  and  evil  strive  for  mastery,  or  like  a  hideous  ruin  overgrowi 
weeds,  but  visited  by  gleams  of  heavenly  sunshine.  The  last  act  of  Gr 
life  is  the  most  piteous  of  all.  We  find  him  alone,  attended  only 
poor  cordwainer's  wife,  unable  from  the  lack  of  .clothes  to  leave  hii 
and  dying  of  a  surfeit  None  of  his  boon  companions  visit  him ;  b 
remembers  their  bad  lives,  and  warns  them  passionately  to  flee  the  ' 
which  has  descended  on  his  head.  We  possess  this  letter  to  his  fr 
and  also  one  ia  which  he  addressed  his  injured  wife.  When  Green 
dead,  his  landlady  who  had  nursed  him,  and  to  whom  he  owed  ten  pc 
placed  a  wreath  of  bays  upon  his  head  and  buried  him.  His  funera 
her  four  (hillings  for  his  winding-sheet,  and  six  shillings  and  four 
for  the  burial  dues.  She  sold  his  sword  and  doublet  for  three  shillii 
Such  were  the  men  who  wrote  the  multitude  of  plays  of  whi< 
have  a  scanty  remnant,  men  with  whom  Shnkspeare  lived  and  tb 
and  worked,  who  knew  him  familiarly,  who  classed  him  with  Hey 
and  Decker,  who  praised  him  for  "  his  right  happy  and  copious  indu 
or  who,  like  Ben  Jonson,  wished  that  be  had  learned  to  decimal 
lines.  When  wc  reflect  upon  their  lives,  we  are  stirred  with  w 
at  the   vast  activity  of  their   intellect      They   thought  and    felt 
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energy.  They  wed  their  vigour  in  rivalry  ■ Ufa  one  another  and  in 
most  laborious  studies.     They  sgjru  -.;,  i»-  health  on  pleasures  of  tic 

most  exciting  kind.     Yet  those  who  vrero  not  cut   off  by  lived 

long  arid  never  idle  lives.     The  force  of  their  brains  must  have  been 
prodigious.      It  must   be  remembered   tint  ni.-:i   bad  but  just  turned    I 
attention  to  literary  pursuits,  :uul  that  the  laJ  ious  generations 

bad  not  been  debilitated  by  continual  atudiea  or  a  sedentary  life.  On 
the  contrary,  the  dramatists  were  descended  from  ancestors  who  led 
an  animal  existence,  breeding  strong  passions  dnriaj  the  MO  Of  many 
centuries,  and  storing  up  physical  energy  in  agricultural  anil  i 
of-do-T  pursuit*.  Nor  mum  it  be.  luppoaeol  tbaj  nil  of  theui  wore  so 
indig'  ligate  as  those  we   have  described.     Out  of  the  thirty 

eminent  dramati-ts  and   the  miner  ra  iuring  more  than  half  ;i 

i     iry  wrote  fiu  the  eleven  theatres  of  London,  many  vara  men  of 
it«|  and  some  were  distinguished   by   their  Bobll    bin!..     BcM 
.    sprang  from  gentle   hmUiSB.      So  did    DflVl 
Killigrew.       Ford  was  :i  ivsp'  uvyer,    and    MYlister  a  grave  rind 

thoughtful  man.  Lodge  became  an  eminent  physician.  Ben  Jonson, 
though  poor  and  eccentric  in  his  habits,  won  the  respect  of  all  classes, 
and  was  a  (Head  of  gentlemen  and  scholars.  Chapman  is  represented 
to  us  aa  a  literary  courtier  of  the  most  refined  description.  These  men 
among  themselves   »--i>j« '> '"  highly  congenial  mm 

They  met  ut  the  Mermaid  or   somj  a,   under  the  dictate 

of  Jonioo,  conversed,  and  called  each  other  by  familiar  names.     Q  i 

in  uorno  genial  verses,  has  enumerated  all   the  Toms  mid  .1  Kiln 

and  Franks  and  Bobios,  of  these  friendly  meetings.     He  says, — 

Mi'i:.  itspsara,  whose  etu-htuniiu,' 

mended  mirth  or  jm&sion,  wi»  bat  Will; 
An<i  laawei  Jonsos,  fbcqgli  his  learned  pea 
Be  dipt  in  Csitnlr,  is  still  tint  Ben. 

It  may  readily  be  understood  that  jealousies  sprang  up  between   litem. 
The  lunurvla  of  Jonsou  and  Marston  are  Well  ICDOSJra.     Hut  th.-y  VI 
have  been  amicably  adjusted,  and  CO  the  eppearu  •••  play  1  y 

f  the  society,  the  ijIkt  poets  greett  i   il   \.\\\i   G  | 
It  in  /  t  though  Shakspcare  received  many  of  .  k«  of 

admiration,  not  a  single  line  of  prai*o  conferred  by  him  upon  u  ItuUut 
bard  has  been  prcsor.  <  d  to  0*     8tiil,  notwithstanding  this  bright 
of  theatrical  society,  the  tone  of  the  stage  was  determined  by  men  like 
OS  ami  -Marlowe;  nor  can  we  fail  to  sympathise  to  some  extent  with 

.1  onslaught  made  by  1'rynne  und  other  puritans  upon 
and  influence.     It  is  In   bfl  regretted   thai   in   the  zeal  of  these  re- 
formers, many  workB  of  English  genius  have  been  lost  My. 
ig  the  great  powers  of  our  dramatists,  140  stage 
reloped  without  an  audience  eager  in  its  inter 
ligrnt  in   its  sympathy    with  the  authors,  sod  capable  of  . 

exertions.    The  public  t"  which  Ihey  apjK-alel  wu  >  I  a 
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whole  English  nation,  from  Elizabeth  down  to  the  lowest  ragamuffin  of 
the  streets.  In  the  same  wooden  theatres  sat  lords  and  ladies,  citizens 
nnd  common  porters,  sailors,  pickpockets,  and  countryfolk.  The  house* 
were  of  two  kind*,  public  and  private,  the  difference  between  them  being 
that  the  former  were  larger  and  more  rude,  being  only  partly  covered  in 
l>y  a  thatcher1  shed  or  "  heaven,"  and  partly  open  to  the  air,  while  the 
latter  were  small  and  entirely  enclosed.  By  paying  a  penny  you  were 
admitted  to  the  yard,  an  open  space  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  where 
people  stood  and  walked  about.  Only  the  lower  clauses  frequented  this 
part  of  the  theatre,  whence  came  the  name  of  "  groundling."  Galleries 
nnd  private  boxes,  which  they  also  called  "  rooms,"  were  reserved  for 
families  who  paid  a  little  more.  But  the  most  distinguished  seat  of  all 
was  on  the  stage  itself,  where  young  men  sat  and  showed  their  finery,  and 
smoked,  and  laughed,  and  mocked  the  actors.  They  were  provided  for 
a  shilling  with  three-legged  stools,  or  else  they  lay  upon  their  cloaks. 
Often  these  gallants  disturbed  the  play  so  much  that  the  groundlings  in 
the  yard  would  pelt  them  with  stones  and  oranges,  and  not  unfreqnentlj 
they  came  to  blows.  Or  perhaps  the  actors  were  at  fault,  and  then  the 
people  cried  out,  and  got  upon  the  boards  and  beat  them  off,  or  pulled 
the  woodwork  of  the  theatre  about  their  ears.  Before  the  curtain  rose 
the  audience  ate  and  drank,  flirted  and  played  at  cards,  groaned  and 
mewed  like  cats,  and  made  a  hubbub  far  worse  than  one  may  hear  at 
Astley's  now-a-days.  The  exhibitions  took  place  always  in  the  after- 
noon. The  smaller  covered  theatres  were  illuminated  by  torches  and 
candles.  The  larger  houses  needed  no  artificial  light.  Wet  or  fine,  the 
audience  did  not  care.  They  stood  up  happy  in  hot  sun  or  drenching 
rain  upon  the  mud-floor  of  the  yard,  to  gaze  upon  the  state  of  Tambur- 
laine,  or  to  listen  to  the  soliloquies  of  Hamlet.  All  the  theatres  were 
situated  in  low  parts  of  the  city  near  the  Thames.  They  were  frequently 
burned  down  and  easily  rebuilt,  resembling  nothing  better  than  the  sheds 
and  awnings  of  a  country  circus.  It  is  clear  from  this  description  how 
genuine  must  have  been  the  inspiration  of  poets  who  could  write  for  such 
a  stage,  and  how  strong  were  the  interests  of  an  audience  who  could 
tolerato  its  inconvenience  and  understand  its  aims. 

Iu  tracing  the  circumstances  under  which  our  theatre  was  developed, 
it  has  been  impossible  to  take  more  than  a  rapid  and  passing  glance  at  the 
works  of  those  great  dramatic  poets  who  surrounded  Shakspeare,  and  who 
with  him  exerted  so  powerful  an  influence  over  the  formation  of  our  lan- 
guage and  our  literature.  We  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  any  authors  held 
the  stage  except  him  whom  England  and  the  world  has  idolized.  This, 
however,  is  an  error  of  our  indolence.  In  his  lifetime  he  seemed  one 
among  many,  pre-eminent  it  is  true,  but  as  a  colleague  rather  than  as  a 
king.  Even  now,  in  looking  back  upon  the  period,  we  can  trace  the 
brilliancy  of  many  planets  hardly  inferior  to  the  sun  whose  name  was 
Shakspeare. 


Don-  Ws  Sut  Pont  finite. 


Tat  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  U  usuully  called  n  very  cockney  affair.  Moreover, 
it  lias  been  talked  nbout,  and  written  about,  and  lectured  about,  till  one 
might  suppose  that  every  part  of  the  iimuuiaiu,  froa  1 1  ■  > ■  Bote]  In 
Chamonix  to  the  summit  of  tho  Calotte,  was  as  well  kriuwn  to  the  Briii.di 
public  a*  the  hills  which  stand  about  London.  But  one  member,  :it  least, 
Of  the  British  public,  had  always  found  it  impossible  to  make  out,  from 
any  of  the  nuiuerouB  biHtories  of  ascents,  what  there  really  Ml  «>f  dirri-  ■< 
nnd  what  of  danger,  in  reaching  the  highest  point  of  Europe;  and  will)  tlie 
view  of  satisfying  himself  on  this  question  he  determined  upon  trying  to 
accomplish  the  tak.  Tin-  training  gone  through  in  preparation  for  the 
struggle  amounted  to  two  days  on  a  sofa  in  Geneva,  with  threateuings  of 
biliotu  fever,  and  incessant  attention  to  a  leg  which  medical  -kill  raid 
viit/iU  be  patched  up  MiUifieiilly  fur  ordinary  walking — these  being  the 
results  of  many  hi,  fatiguing  days  among  the  lower  mountains,  nnd 
corresponding  nights  of  unsuccessful  skirmishing  with  the  population 
of  Continental  beds. 

Call  this  ill-trained  person,  ignorant  of  glaciers,  G.,  and  his  OOOapaabOi 
a    young    fellow  ot  .  .    who    had  spent   a    fi-rtnight  in    credit 

■xursions,  H.  The  guide  wax  a  Zrrmatt  man.  whom  tiny  had  taken 
Villi  tlnui  lo  Chninonix,  and  when  P.  1*.  arc  gifCD  M  hit  initials  any 
connoisseur  of  high  mountains  will  know  that  a  belter  guide  could  nor. 
havif  bees  found.  As  a  cheerful  j>ractical  proof  of  the  absence  of  danger 
in  the  ascent,  thcro  arrived  simultaneously  at  Chamonix  the  com;  '•  fa  h  g 
and  foot  of  one  of  the  party  loat  in  1820,  which  had  I  wen  lound  that 
afternoon  on  the  Glacier  des  Boiwona,  ami  was  exhibited  to  the  new 
arrivals  before  burial. 

It   had  bMB    intended    to  take  one   porter   from    Chnmonix   to   the 
■taping  place  oa  the  Grands  Mulcts,  to  carry  the  IWIHMHJ  provioioiu, 

another  to  accompany  the  parly  to  the  eummit  us  under-guide.      But 
when  they  applied  at  the  bureau  for  a  purler,  the  chef-guide  proved  I 
irith  much  politeness,  from  the  printed  regulations,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  attempt  the  nsoent  without  one  guide  and  one  porter  for  inch  nion 
The   Trtjltmeut    declares    that    this    number    is    necessary   for    C91 
<lang<rttita.      G.    churned    exemption    on   the   ground    that,   as    no    one 
could  call  tlie  Mont  Blanc  a  dnngerouB  course,  the  rulo  must  hav.- 
made  for  the  Brevcii  or  tlie  Mauv.UA  Pas.       But  when  injlilcness  aid 
reason  have  failed  with  a  Frenchman,  chaff  is  scarcely  likely  to  me 
and  the  chef  merely  linwed  rtiffly,  and  remarked  that  if  DtOPttau  wouM 
pardon  him,  ihfl  Moat  Blanc  MM  the  DOlt  dangerous  of  tlie  many  Course* 
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now  we  did  mos 


MM  of  -i  J  lie  could 

men  to  naist  P.  P- 
T.  P.   being  a  Swiss,  and  tlit-r. 
ill-,  liberty  of  mankind,  agreed  with  the  Hen 
would  they  submit,  after  ho  liad  vainly  % 
member*  of  the  Alpine  Club  hod  the  same 
might  bo  evaded,  for  members  of  that  CI  ul- 

y  choose-     When  he  ba  1 
rnlity  of  hi«  BUg  >  -  made  off  into  the 

'  ninnayeui  a   th> 

wan  of  course  not  bound  bj 
guides  and  porl  tout  Blanc,  and  b« 

re  of  food  and 
Mu. i  /-guide  heard  of  the  arr 

way,  and  illegally  captured  and  concealed 
reduced  the  party  to  their  elements  again.   F 
to  smile  upon  their  effort*,  for  P.  P.  disco' 
was  anxiou*  to  I  lid  be 

i'i.  patty  pMr  ton  ptattir,sai 
to   be  paid  some  thing,  privately,   but  for  all 
ge  utter  nan 

thus  they  were  al  length  complete,  one  guide, 
laker. 

■  aanounl  of  Ibod  i<>  be  carried  mnj 
cojiy  i  '  : — 

I'Koribioxs :  Moxr  Brj 
Ci. 

The 

Cftff 
Sucre 


Jiunl"  i 

Bel  et  jioivre.. 
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Curried  fonrml  43    50 


J  Me.  i 

on  I 
7  l>lfe«.  vif 

1  bougie  ci 

\,  :ir,  J.,' 

Ore  at] 


i  [  the  Motel   E 

in  the  ye.ir,  a  secretary,  who  ma 
party  '  ig  an  ascent  goea  to 

Mont  DLinc  for  so  many 
up  what  he  Lbinhfl  proper.    It  is  c 

(opcr.     'J  i 
nded  over  to  his  wife  for  the  Chainonix  t 
she  inculcates  tho  c  li 

in  while  putting  in 
of  much  Li  ::,  which  i  m  I 


..•  wr.  did  vtamt  bUI 

capacities,  upropea  to  his  etMhmottoal   work  With  Ilia   pupils   b 

3n.     Two  S#ia  I  ;     ,   l-'r.mks,  one 

jc.     He  therefore  Jov<  .  U  a  people  of  stomach  and 

of  puree, — nay,  ho  nut  only  loves,  he  worships  the  golden  image.     Hi 

believes,  or  professes  to  believe,   that  thej  can  eat  89V  0  'in;,  of  (bod 

ilicn  they  make  a  cctirae,  and  pay  I  t  ii  win  u  tlicy 

Tho  ftmmf  With   which  ho  squeezes  an  English  hand  ib  but  a 

t J!«int  shxdoffing  I" ■: tli  of  the  qpexatl  fibrin*  upon  the  purse.     Ami 

there  arc  itaDOON  charms  in  the  Hfttcl  Royal  at  Chamonix,  in  the 
excellence  sod  ><■'</ /y.V  of  its  tablo-.riiMio,  the  comfort  of  its  bed*,  Ad 
picturesque  iindtilnlions  of  its  billiard- table,  and  the  sublime  glone.i  of  its 
mountain  views. 
The  thoMUtktt  Was  not  promising,  as  fur  as  personal  appearance  went. 
■  as  sickly  and  small,  wnl  had  ■  large  white  nose,  through  which  he 
(■unfiled  when  lie  mi  in  phiek,  and  whined  whOB  he  waea't  II:»  D 
lie  ttid,  wa*  Fricdrich  ZilUlDOrlfiaa,  of  Thun;  on  which  G.  [irtbiRBCd  bin 
that,  U  B  ;v    to  his  pluck  in  |l  :.  la-  should 

be  called  ner-mann — -wll  l  to  delight  him 

much,  and  add  something  to  his  staturu  and  his  step.     He  began  at  once 

»to  explain  what  must  be  done,  oa  the.:  lia  UiO  certificate  of 

Ult  chtf-gutde,  which  that  exalted  personage  gives — for  five  franca — tOfJI 
mike  the  fold  that  itwouldl  i  <  ugh  to  talk 

I  lhat  when  tfc    ascent  1  A]  madly  that  be  I  tad  already 

made  a  promenada  to  tho  B*  real      fwanr  |  1,000  (feel  above  (.'humouix,) 

•  without  much  fntigtte,  nad  had  01  \    1  St.  Bernard  hi  Mo  days. 

"lb..-  .-.-.!  ii  botflci  of  Tin  ordinaire  were  in  reality  only  six,  an  A 
V.  p.   had    '■  anted  four  into  a  i  'i  its  tarn  wai 

carried  In  a  waterproof  knapsack,  and  na  the  vfrrtt  JMrefM  of  the  bill 
represent  the  missing  fabric  of  Ihc    .  it   wjw1>: 

empty  bottles  are  a  valuable.  piOJM  i.ince.     Baffin  they  bad 

far,  i'.  P.'s  back  dUcovcn-J  that  neither  bag  nor  knapotek  ttaa  wine-proof, 
and  us  Zimmerman  began  to  find  himself  very  hot,  G.  look  i  Large  of  the 
coats  of  both.  This  slight  relief  was  not  off  much  use  to  the  shoemaker 
when  ihej  reached  the  g1  ags  of  the  fis  !;  he  walked  In  ' 

k  constantly,  ,:  1 1  hient!"  causing  P.   1'.  i 

rocal  with  n  song  of  two  lines,  repeated  ad  libitum — 
LaogMAi  vornn  !  langsara  voran ! 
1  i.nnit  te  Ictito  Mann  nochkoinmoa  k. 

Varied  with  prett  declarations  that  a  good  guido's  motto  should  always  be, 

tliat  tho  »liocra»kcr  did  not  know  the  Folk-sons  ofwhich 
ilbljr  a  corruption,  f"i  thoi  -Titli  the  Aatfriiin  Eauaatnnn  would  not  liiie 

him,— 

"  Nur  linmor  UUIgMai  roran  I   langwm  vomn  I 
Dan  der  Ottrcichcr  Lsmlttnnn  uaclikotnuna  L 
Die  OcMrcScher  Iiubcu  ciuo  Scluuu'  crbatit 
An*  tauter  Hj*ck  anil  SstKikraul." 
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Langsam,  aber  iminer.  Still  the  shoemake 
and  it  became  evident  that  no  amount 
the  nachkommen  :  bo  n  halt  was  called,  one 
transferred  to  G.'s  back. 

But  all  was  of  no  avail,  and  within  an  he 
he  came  to  a  total  stand.  The  knapsack  of  p 
and  all  that  was  his  was  eliminated  fro 
thrown  on  to  the  zigzag  way,  and  then  he 
of  the  party,  and  told  that  neither  Zimmer 
henceforth  be  his  name,  but,  instead,  Niu 
a  small  auberge  was  being  built  higher  up 
find  a  porter  there,  so  he  and  G.  made  a 
being  by  general  consent  too  young  for  bu 
started  in  hope. 

At  the  Pierre  Pointuc  a  new  and  chen 
was  found,  kept  by  Sylvain  Couttet,  and  atl 
In  future  ascents,  it  will  be  a  good  plan  to 
and  so  avoid  the  extortions  of  Chamonix,  anc 
toil.     Sylvain  was  speedily  persuaded  to 
Grands   Mulcts,   and   they   went   off  acroe 
Nimmer-mann  coming  on  still  behind,  witli 
would  at  least  cross  the  glacier,  and  even  b 
in  proof  of  his  restored  pluck.     But  he  w 
was  not  for  him,  of  all  men,  to  dare  to  sir 
should  not  put  one  foot  upon  it,  with  all  the 
he  was  half  bullied,  half  frightened  into  rett 
found  at  the  Pierre  a  l'Echclle,  one  of  whon 
because  of   the  lightness  of  his  clothing,* 
blustering  cold  of  a  storm  on  Monte  Rosa ; 
Frenchman,  showered  evil  omens  on  the  exp 
P.  P.  Benin,  and  correcting  himself  each  t 
ce  pauvre  Benin,  il  est  mort !  f     When  P. 
was  a  member  of  the  Alpine  club,  he  addc 
scorn,  but  his  scorn  became  intense  respect  v 
he  had  been  elected  into  the  English  club, 
the  way  of  affecting  to  despise  this  Swiss 
refused  to  accompany  one  of  its  officers,  be 


*  This  gentleman  was  afterwards  proved,  on  ox 
the  author  of  several  interesting  papers  on  glacier  < 
described  his  outfit  for  Mont  Blanc,  which  he  beli 
"A  merino  wnistcoat,  then  two  light  flannel 
and  over  these  a  double-breasted  cloth  waistcoat,  a 
light  over-cont.  For  the  nether  garments,  a  pair 
drawers."  The  lightness  of  IT.'s  clothing  might  w 
an  old  pair  of  trowscrs,  cut  short  at  the  knee,  mail 

t  Lost  in  an  avalanche  on  the  Haut  dc  Cry,  In 


Etiglisii  cluli  climbed  bettor  and  paid  better.  Another  guide  tells  that 
when  his  Ilerrj  were  dining  in  n  certain  hotel,  members  of  the  Swiss  club 
Rent  a  message  from  another  hotel  in  the  town,  proposing  fraternisation. 
lit;  answered  that  his  Herra  wen;  at  il inner,  and  must  not  be  disturbed  j 
lie  would  see  about  it  after  dinner.  Meanwhile  be  paid  I  Vlflil  Of  in 
tko,  and  found  that  the  Swiss  gentlemen  had  umbrellas  with  spike*, 
paper  pantofles,  and  black  coats  and  trowscrs — so  he  burked  the  message 
ly. 

Apropos  nf  this  story,  when  :]>■,•  prevent  party  met  two  fori 
men,  utterly  done,  On  the  Tete  Noire,  with  black  hats  and  patent  leather 
boots,  it  van  thoughtlessly  and  unkindly  suggested   that  they  were  metii- 
bcni  of  tin    -  •         Alpine  Club,   but  the  difficulty  was— only  one    bad 
on  umbrella.     HAb  !''  it  was  still  more  unkindly  1,  "  it's  a  i 

ig  bin  young  friend  over  the  TY-tr  Noire  pass,  to  quality  Got  the 
•'club." 

Certain  young  malcontents  of  the  OUM  II  imvc   conceived   n 

disapproval  of  the  principles  of  this  club,  and  propose  to  form  ■  rival 
society.  They  arc  to  perform  real  feats,  so  they  say,  in  the  wu> 
mid,  tti  shew  their  contempt  for  the  pretensions  of  other  clulw,  are  to  nil 
themselves  the  Order  of  the  Broomstick,  meaning  the  alpen.it  mlc,  and  their 
president  the  Grand  liamoncur.  It  might  be  suggested  to  them  that  il" 
they  would  carry  brooms  also,  as  a  part  of  tho  paraphernalia  of  the  order, 
they  might  do  something  towards  cleaning  their  native  Valais,  nud  then 
avclling  world  would  heartily  wish  them  the  success  which  attended 
nn  ancient  hero  in  a  similar  labour. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  whole  ascent  now  commenced,  across 
the  shattered  ice-fall  of  tho  Glacier  dc8  Boissons,  and  hji  tlm  ice  and  snow 
to  the  Grands  Mulcts — a  collection  of  rucks  in  the  midst  of  the  higher 
glaciers.  A  few  minutes  of  jumping  across  crevasses,  and  winding  along 
ieo!bridgos  and  up  "  vi-:tieal  precipices*'  of  the  samo  material,  sufficed 
to  show  that  the  danger  here  was  simply  nothing,  as  far  as  the  (all  of  a 
man  was  concerned,  unless  he  was  very  dctcrmm<<ily  bOBt  upon  falling; 
but  from  P.  P.'s  vUe.'  when  the  party  pawed  the  base  of  any  of  lin- 
ing pyramids  of  ice,  it  seemed  that  there  was  more  room  for  a 
mischance  there.  Indeed,  a  very  competent  authority  has  laid  it  down 
as  a  law  of  nature — or,  nt  least  of  the  DON  ail  venturous  members  of 
the  English  Alpine  Club- -thai  tin;  oi.iv  danger  in  mountain  climbing 
is  from  avalanches  and  falling  stones  and  ice  ;  for  the  guides  have  too 
strong  an  affection  for  their  own  necks— or,  shall  we  say,  fur  tlieir 
wives  and  little  children  ? — to  put  themselves  in  positions  beyond  their 
•kill. 

Perhaps,  the  most  striking  part  of  a  tyro's  first  n  glacier  lesson 

is  the  ease  will*  which  difficulties  arc  circumvented,  and  the  excellent 
foot-hold  afforded  by  glacier  ice.  Nor  is  anything  more  instructive  and 
maturing  tli  fall.       With  a  young  horse  nt  an   early   fence, 

and  with  young  climbers  on  their  fat  glacier,  a  fall  is  an  excellent  thing. 
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icbea  a  nan  tlws  wonderful  use  of  tho  rope,  and  gives  I 
confidence;  and  if,  like  the  young  horse,  he  is  careless,  * 
is  imt  very  probable,  il  teaches  him  also  to  look  to  hi*  feel  He 
entailing  down,  with  much  cluttering  of  icicles  and  the  rattle  if 
truant  alpenstock,  and  has  about  time  to  conceive  the  idea  that  be 
gone  for  erer,  wben  a  sudden  and  unpleasant  (train  upon  bis  waist 
luiii  tip  thort,  snd  ho  hangs  for  a  mount  all  wny*,  liko  a  wounded 
in  a  tree,  till  lie  is  hauled  up  by  bis  neigh  bouts  on  the  rope, 
alike  of  the  projecting  keenness  of  ice-pointe  and  of  the 
of  head  and  hat 

When  our  friends  had  been  an  hour  or  so  on  the  ice,  they  heard 
cannon  of  Cbamonix  announcing  th..   nrrival  at  the  Grands  Mulcts 
party  which  had  left  the  other  hotel  an  hour  before  them  ;  and  though 
prolonged  iniquities  of  the  wretched  Nimmcr-nuuin  bad  so  much  dels; 

tli.-y  found  on  arriving  that  they  had  gained  on  the  c 
great  Murray  aaya  that  the  hut  on  the  oasis  of  rocks  is  10,000  fast 
the  oca;  and,  though  the  verbal  inspiration  of  that  book  is  the  last 
I  Swiss  traveller  is  likely  to  take  up,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  for  doubting  this  measurement.  But  when  it  is  added  that  " 
excitement  of  sleeping  out  in  the  mountain  is  part  of  the  interest  of 
adventure,"  tho  most  diluted  theory  of  inspiration  is  too  strong.  Then 
are  few  places  on  the  thee  of  the  earth  more  abominable  than  tl-: 
hut  and  ita  environs.  When  tho  present  party  reached  it,  they  found  lw 
Englishmen  already  established  there,  with  more  than  the  CJianrfi*' 
allowance  :  two  guides,  namely,  and  three  porters ;  and  three  other  porta 
had  accompanied  them  to  the  Grands  Mulcts,  and  returned  to  Caaaoaa 
The  Englishmen  had  finished  their  meal,  and  were  preparing  for  ecanc- 
amiably  converted  into  whist— on  the  stones  outside ;  hut  the  but  w* 
pervaded  by  guides  and  porters  in  every  stage  of  unpleasantness.  Thai 
were  wet  boots  and  damp  ma  miu  king  before  the  little  Blare,  the  met 
lying  about  uncouthly  and  uncourteously,  doing  their  unpolished  bast 
ignore  the  new  arrivals,  who  were  infringing  every-  golden  role 
Chamonix.  No  ascent  hod  been  this  year  made  by  the  Grands  Malsn, 
but  there  bad  been  various  attempts,  and  the  disappointed  travellers  had 
left  the  debris  of  their  meals  to  become  unpleasant  in  every  corner  of  tW 
hut.  Fi.in  ii .  n  fit  i  by  arren  is  its  ahse,  and  although  its  foulness  cai 
well  be  imagined,  it  may  be  more  easily  imagined  than  described.  It 
not  much  satisfaction  to  hear  that  C'outtot  had  undertaken  to  build  a  bttu 
hnt  the  next  week,  and  that  120  guides  and  porters  had  promised  to 
each  one  plank  in  solemn  single  file,  a  procession  which  would  drain  half 
Switzerland  of  rascality.*  The  new  hut  was  to  have  two  beds,  and 
old  one  to  bo  left  for  the  use  of  guides  and  porters  only. 

Tea  is  a  beverage  most  refreshing  on  the  mountains,  and  tea  bad  bees 


•  Bel  dial  tMa  ptea»nt  writer  believes,  with  ao  many  of  bis  mmlijiasn. 

Mon'.  BIjuic  is  ia  Switzerland. 
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:ed  forward  to  with  much  eagerness ;  but  the  opposition  guides  had 

thems*lres  of  the  only  pan,  ami  had  !  t kbtaOOp 

which,  even   iu  its  beginning,  gave  forth  ocluura  of  a 

nets  which  suggested  what  it  As 

be  time  passed  on — it  was  now  five.  o'i:l(n:k,  Hid  they  had  titan  nothing  to 

of  since  n»  f.-irly  l>TM|fh1 — "  Is  tho  soup  ready  1 "  was  constantly 

tk'nnnded  from  without,  and  "  No  "  as  constantly  answered  from  within  ; 

nt  the  Herrs  wanted  the  soup,  but  they  did  want  the  pan.     Thosu 

\-    men  must  ii.i'.r  denied  tii. •::...!•.■  ■  >h*ii  .  w,  :;..•  %  good  how,  thai 

tbey  might  enjoy  the  thirst  of  tin-  wieiirhe*  wb>  had  dared  to  come  on 

nrauuc  ground,  without  n  pack  of  Chamooix  goldta.     -And  when  the 

was  made  and  swallowed,  the  snow  was  still  to  be  dug  l-«.r  making  tho 

tea,  and  it  seemed  to  be  as  obstinately  slow  in  melting  M  the  w.iup  hud 

l.«  en  in  making. 

P,  P.  took  an  opportunity  of  representing  to  his  I  [errs  that 

there  should  arrive  anything,  three  was  not  agon  1  nuinlii.     A  i  Injured 

could  not  be  left  alone,  and,  on  the  other  band,  it  would  not  be  well 

fur  ooo  to  go  alone  for  help;  so  ho  strongly  advised  that,  if  possible, 

hould  l«'  retained  fur  the  ascent.     Now  Cuuttet  at  tln-iii. 

's    was   a   niun   of  higher  price   than    Couttet  under   competition 

ma,  nml  so  ii  came  t"  pass  that  n  long  time,  was  spent  in  uniking 

franc*  me.-i  sues,  sad  then  it  trad  time  (be  bod.    The  Cham* 

•lie  places  near  the  fire  for  their  B«m,  and  for  two  of  tlicia- 
aclves —  the  guides  to  wit ;  then  the  other  11  errs  reposed  themselves,  nun 
the  remaining  five;  every  one,  of  course,  lying  on  the  floor.  But 
the  liens  were  fettling  down  to  dream  of  sleep,  the  guides,  with 
•  M  MS  'r  i.  L'  it   up  to  <al   and  drink    mid    I  tafc4  ■  DflUB  ;    and  the  oktttl   Ol 

id  tongues,  and  tho  ondulatiotu  of  the  Root 
the  II*rra  lay,  as  the  heavy  feet  tramped  up  and  down  between  the  store 
t'.ie  provision-shelf,  to  say  nothing  of  more  serious  roMilt.i  when  the 
n  ere  careless  as  well  as  heavy,  bnni*hed  all  idea  of  sleep.     Moreover, 
the  damp  and  evil  odour  of  the  floor  e  rug,  and 

a  yet  viler  group  to  the  melange  of  vile  smells,  while  all  the  si 
ts  of  the  knapsacks  rose  to  the  upper  side,  arid  tented  the  hardness 
I  whleh  lay  theTecn.  And  when  the  hunger  of  the  guides  wo* 
ipponscd,  and  iln-ir  toiigiii's  bcciuin  mure  '•till,  and  tin  candle  was  blown 
t,  and  peace  by  comparison;  seemed  near  sit  hand,  an  eril  worse  than 
II  rt>.  ii  rough  tin n,  and  ■■no guilty  Herr,  sleeping,  alter 

heary  suppPi-,  with  their  heads  luwertiiaii  their  bodies,  aud  their  mouths 
produced  a  variety  and  an  amount  of  noise  utterly 
some  time  O,  tapped  sharply  on  the  floor  with  hi*  heel  at  each  i 
ind  a  prompt  responsive  thud  told  that  a  Chamonix  man  hod  intnni 
is  ov.  it  out  of  P.  P.'s  baek,  P.  P.  being  a 

performer    in   that    line ;    but    nothing    produced    iiiy    pcrmanmt 
proTcmcnt,  and  G.  and  tho  unsuccessful  aiuiter  got  up,  and  spent  tlte 
of  the  night  ta  tho  open  nir, 

05— « 


then 


now  Wl  I'll)  m 

Tba  n  w   '  purest  splea 

roe<v  tn  the  cold,  and  the  ice  and  snow  thundered  forth 

mast  majestic  liar-  y  pound  ii  white   and  siaur>u* 

-Loot  precipices  of  rock  ;-n  was  moved 

years  of  the  Cluunonix  tariff  bud  Created  in   the  guide's  breast, 
grunted  his  unfeigned  n;-  aged  whiff*  of  tobacco-: 

to  the  proposii.  if  tlicy  saw  nothing  from   the  summit, 

weird  wasM  and  weird  crashes  of  ice  nnd  wiow  would  amply  repsj 
toil.     Aaai  ,  it  U  not  foir  to  draw  up. 

a*  that  eon  il  cot  in  the  bond,  and    the  chef-guide  has  no  tat 

At  a  quarter  to  one  th  rouse 

various  sources  of  sound  into  activity  of  a  more  useful  kind;  and  In 
the  stove  wns  cosily  restored  to  raffi  to  nu-lt  a  fresh  aUosrM 

i <\  produce  ft  decoction  of  tea.     The  Eve   Cl.aim  uix  men,  w 
Umj  at  i  the  departed  three,  had  brought,  at  tlwir  llerrs'  exj*w 

fur  holding  tho  Grands  Mulcts  for  ninny  days,  and 
now  suggested  to  tho  owners  oft!.  -hat  it  might  bob*! 

to  eat  something.     The  otht .  >  proceeded  to  make  a  fdecu 

from  their  more  limited  yet  uifiecnt  store,  but  Use  vih:  an 

hut  backed  up  P.  P.\  cautious  nvr  ein  irtnijr  only  too  decidedly.    Hi 
came  the  dressing  for  the  ascent.     P.  P.  possessed  I         ,  ,  Urn 

boots,  and  ran  melted   candle  on  to  tvery  |  .it  u    them,  especially  abs 
the  lnce  Bit  by  which  hoots  are  pulled  on;  and  woollen  btlsm 

and  magnified  babies'  gloves  comj  loted  tlu-ir  preparation,  except  tint 
was  persuaded  by  P.  P.  to  put  on  a  thin  Inverness   cape,  with  the  dee* 
i>'.l  behind,  and  II.  assumed  a  thicker  scarf.     The  .■  '.now 

party  by  tlu-ir  guides  and  portcra  was  a  sight  to  ace,  and  V.  P.  m'dtet 
heterodox  scorn  in  rare  intervals  of  hard-boiled  eggs.     A  I  krr  was 
and  extended  on  his  back  on  the  bench  nenr  the   fin-,  with  naked 
I.',  nnd  each  foot  pap<.rwn»  then  wrapped,  made  soft  and  binding 

ullc,  the  head  guide  going  tlirough  nil  the  graces  > 
hospital  dreaaei  wbo  thinks  he  baa  a  turn  that  way.     Then,  with 
ccrvoi  tockines  were  put  on,  an  layer  of  grease  run 

by  ill--  application  of  candle-ends  to  the  surl'i  oppoi 

jtore.     Then   came  the  boots,  stiff  .  already  with  over-: 

grease,  and  confc-d  now  oJVcah.     Over  all,  n  p  ig  brown 

tags,  tied  at  top  with  gay  red  garters,  vhb   l>ows   and  living 
Winn   all   this  was  done,  and  the  Ilerr  tinned  off 
unnaturally  remark ed  that  it  was  as  v.  bow  from   pTeVtOtU  kao 

hilgc  which  were  his  fuel,  lor  he  had  M  present  sensation  to  guide  a 
iu  nppropriutiug  n  p 

These  ccremoniej  r  tho  goJ 

porter*  seemed  to  think  it  right    thai    each    in  old   do  something,  tni 
required  a  good  deal  of  lengthy  manauvriog  and  stage  action  to  bri»g«l 
live  to  beat  ap  n  one  pnir  of  fe<  tj  and  wiien  the  feet  were  iinwhed, 
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BBfifl   of  thfl    ■  1 1 , i -t-   party,   the  head  of  tlia  Ch.inionix 
oaaly — like  :i  man  in  a  play — thai 
night,   prrha]  .-.  tat  a  little  of  something :   an  operation  which  In;: 
good  half  hour,  und  put  out  of  tight  much  cull",  and  a  family  of  COCkl  and 
liens.     Dc  Sausanre  was  still  more  unfortunate,  for  bis  eighteen  gi 
him  till  holf-paataix,  'inarreilingabom  the  adjustment  of  the  i>:i.- 
th  :  extra  half  pound  should  im  the  victim  of  a 

weak  soon  -bridga 

P.  P.  iM.iv  bxfermed  hu  Born  that  the.  other  guides  had  propo-  d  iin.t 
the  two  parties  should  atari  togetlu  r,  and  men  out  hall  tha  Hope,  to  which 
he  Lad  agreed  :  so  all  the  eleven,  Bern  and  guides  and  i « Tiers, eoranibh'd 
down  from  tho  hut  and  bade  inn.  well  to  the  rock  until  their  return  to  the 
tJrauds  Mulcts  after  eleven  hours  of  ice  and  snow.     The  first  cord  held 
the  party  of  eaves:  n  guide  nt  the  bead,  then  a  Heir,  then  another  gt 
then  the  other  Kerr,  and  tho  three  porters  brought  op  tha  reel  fan  a  I 
Pi  P.  of  course  headed  Lis  own  rope,  with  Couttet  at  the  >  thai   end  and 
the  Bern  in  the  middle.    It  was  curioai  to  eea  the  antic*  of  tho  ehi 
the  CSnuneoix  guide*.    Taking  hi*  axe,  stock  downward*,  between   his 
finger  and  thumb,  he  pranced  carefully  oirthe  rooli  end  dalicatelf  tilt-  and 
probed  the  snow,  making  n  step  in  advanco  with  ihe  air  "i  a  man  ready  to 
do  and  die,  but  determined  to  do  and  die  with  science.      Whothi 
uuprctnvd  hi*  own  people,  did  not  appear  ;   lmt   the  party  behind   BOOficd 
and  i  irarda,  and  then  he  theatrically  made  up  his  mind  that  it 

was  safe  to  proceed.  The  snow  was  in  perfect  order,  crisp  and  smooth, 
and  requiring  n  considerable  stamp  in  tho  steeper  jiarts  before  improoajon 
sufficient  fur  a  foot-hold  could  be  made.  As  this  was  the  first  osei el  of 
the  year  by  the  Grande  Mutate,  the  i  been 

made  from  the  other  side,  the  swelling  elopea  lay  rounded   off  in  I 
purity,  and  shone  and  glittered  in  thf  strong   moonlight  with  all  the  linn 
fanOU  of  nine  unbroken  months  of  incessant  cold.     And  when  tho  sun 
■    -     i,  bind  the  aiguille  de  Ohanneo,  converting  countless  peaks  into 
Aigaillei  I  bo  exuberant  domes  of  snow  put  uu  that  tatiu  afaei 

B»er  which  underlies  the  hark  birch, 

The   effect   of  the  winter  had    been  very  great  upon  that  pari    of  the 

which  lies  between  the  (iiaud  and  the  lliaiid  Plateau; 

and  when  the   Hern  of  the  smaller  party  found  that  the  gui 
discover  a  fresh  path  among  new  crevasses,  and  give  up  iho  hue  they  luid 

I  accustomed  to  take,  they  forgot  to  feel  like  cockneys  tramping  on  n 

the  ehainu  of  experiment  and  nev 

6 linn    before  arriving  at    the    Plateau,   and   before  one   step   had 

been  cut,  the  Chamonis  party  dropped  behind,  and  P-  P-  led;  and  a« 
they  never  came  to  thi  front  again,  ha  bad  to  oul  ep  of  the  \ 

at. 

Grand  Plat  Ut,  where  for  n  miio  or  two  the  snow  is  almo.it 

the  four  held  a  serious  discussion,  tho  others  being  out  of  sight  in 

ut  Isaat  P.  P.  and  Conttet  discussed,  and  tho  Hcrrs  sat  on  the 
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enow,  and  drank  cold  tea  and  listened.  There  was  a  choice  of  routes ; 
and  the  day  was  so  exquisitely  clear  and  still,  that  difficulties  arising  from 
wind  and  cloud  need  not  be  considered,  and  the  routes  could  bo  judged  on 
their  merits  alone. 

The  three  points  of  attack  lay  in  front,  spread  out  like  a  fan  rand 
the  upper  end  of  the  Plateau.  On  the  left,  the  ascent  to  the  Corridor: 
impossible,  from  its  long  steepness,  to  the  ignorant  eye,  and  almost  equally 
impossible  to  the  experienced  eyes  of  P.  P.  and  Couttet,  from  the 
state  of  the  crevasses  at  its  foot,  which  seemed  in  the  distance  to  be  mor: 
than  usually  unpropitious.  Moreover,  it  was  the  longest  of  the  routes 
by  an  hour  and  a  half.  To  the  right  was  the  base  of  the  Dome  da 
Goute,  and  if  only  the  overhanging  glacier  would  be  merciful,  that  was  a 
most  recommendable  route  ;  but  P.  P.  argued  that  it  was  very  possible 
that  when  that  little  difficulty  had  been  got  through,  and  they  arrived  «"■ 
the  Bosse  du  Dromadaire,  they  might  find  the  whole  length  of  the  final 
Are  to  mere  blue  ice,  and  that  would  cost  immense  labour  and  much  tine. 
Finally,  between  the  two,  lay  the  Ancien  Passago.  It  looked  smooth  and 
pleasant  enough,  and  it  was  a  short  cut  to  the  top,  which  about  that  time 
was  certainly  a  consideration.  But  the  Ancien  Passage  has  a  history, 
and  is  a  passage  for  something  else  besides  men.  Hero  Dr.  Hamel'a 
guides  were  lost  in  an  avalanche  in  1820;  and  for  the  last  three  years 
thermometers  and  lanterns  and  6calps  and  limbs  have  been  coming  opt 
from  the  glacier  miles  and  miles  below,  and  reminding  the  valley  of 
Chamonix  of  the  terrors  of  the  heights  above.  So  when  Couttet  argued 
that  the  day  was  most  still  and  fine,  and  the  snow  in  a  better  state  than 
he  had  ever  seen  it,  and  when  he  declared  that  he  would  guarantee  thai 
no  avalanche  should  sweep  the  Ancien  Passage  that  morning,  the  Hem 
called  to  mind  the  shrunk  leg  and  contorted  foot  they  had  seen  two  days 
before,  lying  swathed  in  the  boughs  of  trees  at  the  wooden  cross  in 
Chamonix,  and  they  heartily  ratified  P.  P.'e  determination  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  that  route. 

By  this  time  the  other  party  had  come  up,  and  their  guides  were 
wholly  in  favour  of  the  Corridor  j  so  while  they  made  their  holt  P.  P. 
led  on  towards  that  side  of  tho  amphitheatre.  Couttet  renewed  liis  argu- 
ments for  the  Ancien  Passage  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  hearin"  of  the 
Chamonix  men,  saying  that  he  was  sure  they  meant  to  try  it,  and  so 
reach  the  top  first.  But  he  prevailed  nothing,  and  P.  P.  went  steadily 
for  the  crevasses  guarding  the  foot  of  the  snow  wall  which  drops  from 
the  Corridor  to  the  Plateau — went  steadily,  but  doubtfully,  for  ho  feared 
that  tho  winter's  changes  had  made  the  route  impracticable.  The  ice 
and  enow,  however,  must  be  very  obstinate  through  which  those  teen 
divergent  Zermatt  eyes  can  find  no  path,  and  the  four  had  already  been 
performing  tho  part  of  flies  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so  on  the  wall, 
when  a  noise  more  expressive  than  thunder  brought  them  to  a  Btand- 
As  they  clung  to  the  frozeu  snow,  and  glanced  out  to  the  right,  they 
saw  the  Ancien  Passage  swept  by  an  avalanche  of  ice-blocks  sufficient 
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to  have  chattered  nil  Chamonix.     The  whole  broad  couloir  fhrou. 

I    K  ii  ili  appeared  to  be  in  breathless  motion,  and   fur  down  on 
in  the  Plateau  die  vast  masses  roared  and  ran,  M  if  nmi  evil  >pirit  a 

urging  each  on  furiously  farther  than  the  other.    P,  Pi  gel 
on   tin-  rolling  chaos  with  the  left  eye,  and  deftly  Hashed  on  (.'outlet  the 
reproachful  right,  asking  with  exprt  Mare  thumb  where  was  his  guar sj 
II.  eonstitut.il  himself  the  sp  of  the  party,  and  observed  with 

characteristic  nonehalnnce  that  by  Jove  it  was  as  well  they  wen;  Ml 
there)  Some  time  after,  when  they  were  near  the  top  of  the  snow  v,  ill, 
-•iiihiI.it  .'.•  iwept  down  the  passage,  and  they  had   the  • 

If  they  had  adopted  that  route  they  must  have  missed  th | 
grandeur  of  this  second  sight  and  sound. 

The  Corridor  was  rather  dreary  walking,  with  only  a  llight  ••■■ 
Bud  nothing  more  interesting  than  softiali  snow;  hut  at  tin-  upper  i  ml 
■  glorious  view  of  niiUi  nl  petto  opened  >..ui,  nnd  the  .Mont  Maudi', 
in  tin-  Immediate  foreground  irai  exceedingly  grand.  Here,  in  obedience 
to  the  eon's  warnings,  extra  wraps  Iran  taken  off  before  commencing 
the  assault  of  the  interminable  height  of  the  Jim  •■.  tip  tin-  t 

of  which  no  single  step  was  made  in  advance  without  the  uiiiataaoa  Ql* 
I'.  P.'s  axe.  The  other  party  hud  made  no  halt  at  the  head  1 1  the  Corridor, 
and  wertr  now  within  distant  hail:  ;iwl  i:  ma  UUtudng  to  hear  after  a 
of  their  head  guide  coming  rolling  up  the  See,  with  a 
request  that  P.  P.  would  cut  the  steps  ■  Httl  at  ai  at  to  anon  other,  iw  his 
rnonsieurs  found  them  rather  wide. 

Step-cutting  is  generally  a  slow  process,  and  on  clear  blue  i<<-  [|  ii 
ii-  A  l<ad  to  accomplish  an  average  of  one  n  minud' ;  but  here  the  con- 
thfl  tee  Htrftoe  was  lOUietimfS  broken  liy  frozen  snow,  whit  h 
cut  more  readily,  and  bo  the  second  party  mvir  taught  them  up.  Tim 
short  halt  after  each  step,  while-  the  next  wits  being  cut,  made  the  ascent 
be  straiigidy  smooth  nnd  steep  Mur  an  easy  matter  for  tin-  HeTH, 
and  allowed  ahuudunce  of  time  for  attempting  to  appreciate  the  view. 
But  whether  it  had  really  been  hardi'j  work  than  it  teemed,  OK  whether 
the  diminishing  amount  of  neeaOMTJ  air  began  to  produce  an  effect,  G. 
called  a  holt  at  the  top  of  the  Mur,  on  the  edge  of  the  level  plain  which 
leads  to  the  final  Calotte,  and  harangued  the  party  in  general.  It  h.is 
not,  he  said,  that  he  was  in  any  way  losing  pluck,  but  he  waa  decidedly 
—  in  the  body — somewhat  gran  \it  d,  and  he  mmrt  call  for  constant 
halts  for  the  remainder  of  the  ascent.     Since  an  earU  I    the  day 

before  (and  it  was  now  eight  o'clock  in   the  morning,)  ho  had  eaten,  he 

amount  ad    the  thigh  ■ 

Cliainunix  poulet,  the  gros  in  the  bill   referring  t.,  the  price  ra 
the  size   of  the  bird.      Beside,  be  waa  I*  I    I  <mc  leg  to 

lit,  win  h  every  second  step  made  more  lame,   and  famine**  and 
fatigue  together  prodaoed  a  sort  of  mn/  J<  ma:    P.  P.  answered  that 
be  was  very  glad  the  lie. 
by  foolishly  struggling  on  till  he  v  11.,  en  the  Other  hum!. 
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not  like  it  quite  v>  well.     Ho  was  fresher  than  »h.  '.ntcd,  aa4 

vu  evidently  good  for  n  rapid  race  to  the  summit,  and  moreover  wjj 
terribly  ai  Ibe  other  party  should  reach  the  top  almost  aa  am 

««  they,  for  then  the  world  of  CJ  WW   gKsag  eaurerly  with  il 

iu  telescopes  from  the  other  side  of  the  B,  would  believe  that  tbt 

ide  the  ascent  together.  So  he  kept  helping  G.  with  a  tar 
of  the  rope  when  the  ttep  was  steeper  than  usual,  timing  the  in  ■ 
more  zeal  than  discretion,  and  cheering  liiin  on  with  a  youthful  inganaooa. 
ncaa  vhich  made  that  aged  and  emotionless  traveller  smile  in  rpite  of 
elf  { — now  crying  "  Bee  how  near  we  arc  !  a  Jew  minutes  more:* 
iir.il  now  |  to  other  feelings,  and  declaring  that  the  party  bdev 

was  coming  on  apace.  For  the  hut  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so  thtseaaari, 
for  the  absolute  proximity  of  the  desired  summit  hanixhed  far  the  moan* 
all  fatigue,  and  they  ■tOttflfed  promptly  to  the  final  crest.  Here  tbey  fw»W 
that  twenty  yards  off  there  waa  a  point  of  snow  a  foot  high,  r  than  lbs 
level  of  the  crest,  and  these  twenty  yards  G.'s  body  and  soul  refused  to 
face;  but  before  he  had  time  to  collapse,  11.  put  a  strong  pull  oa  list 
,  and  liaiilnl  hta  along  with  tottering  Btepa  to  the  true  scnana, 
whence  they  heard  the  cannon  of  Chnmoaix  sending  up  a  triumphant 
welcome.  There  waa  a  similar  point  in  De  Sausaure'a  times,  and  he  bat 
left  it  ou  record  that  he  kicked  it,  rather  with  anger  than  with  sa» 
sentiment  of  pleasure. 

It  has  been  written  airily,  in  a  book  which  treats  of  Alpine  mailers, 
lh:it,  on  arriving  at  tho  top  of  a  c  unit  pass,  the  historian  of  lae 

ascent  proceeded  to  make  what  observations  he  could  ;  whereas  the  gride 
'.'c«  that,  at  that  interesting  crisis  hia  Herr  simply  threw  himself  c* 
his  face  and  howled,  the  only  observations  made  being,  "  I  wish  I  *a» 
I  tn  !  "  "I  svi.sli  I  was  dead  ! "  This  of  course  is  a  calumny;  but 
when  a  long  and  elaborate  account  is  drawn  up  of  all  that  can  be  an 
from  some  point  which  Ims  cost  the  writer  many  hours  of  incessant  and 
immense  fatigue,  one  seems  to  sec  him  in  an  arm-chair  in  his  study, 
linking;  .  Itto  linos  of  view  on  the  map  with  a  rulor.     And  iotas 

less  that  is  Bald  of  the  Yiew  on  this  present  occasion  the  better,  beyond 
the  bare  fact  that  on  three  tides  out  of  four  the  moat  perfect  clear**** 
prevailed. 

From  the  hend  of  the  Corridor  they  had   seen   the    whole  mass  of 
M'  nte    Row   and   the    Mont  Ccrvin,  and    .  i  imous  peaks  wbfcn 

n.ili.r  tho  early  fable  of  the  giants'  war  with  heaven,  ami  now  the  Obtr- 
i  Hr. I    ui.il    Daopblnj    were  added  to  the  view.     11.  too  undivided 

attention  to  a  box  of  sardine*,  which  the  numerous  porter*  of  the  second 
party  had  contrived  to  bring  to  the  summit;  and  a  warm  iliiiiamVa 
regarding  the  i  merits  of  butter  and  sardines  brought  poorG.'* 

v.iich  tn  tho  point  uf  despair,  inasmuch  as  the  rm  i  of  an  iaaocenl 

breadcvi:-t  bad  been  too  much  for  him.  In  rain  P.  I*,  pointed  cat 
tl ■■•  I  ttapbi&e'  Alps,  be  Only  groaned  and  turned  away.  Ah!  now,  P.  !'• 
t"M  him,  he  could  see  the  Monte  Itosa  peaks — and  again  he  groaned  ami 


turned  away;   now,   the  Bernese  n -unl.uu,;    till   nt  hit  lie  studiously 
faced   a  thick  mist  which  concealed   the   Ed  of  Nenonate]  and 

V:iud:  hut  even  there  P.  P.  hail  him,  and  t-xpl.ii n«<i  what  tio  would  have 
ecen  had  there  been  no  nii.-t.     Tli-  i.  •  for  it  liut  to  descend  a 

little  into  denser  air,  n  II.  was  rnthlestli  torn  ftwn  li  -  nnd 

led  off  down  the  Calotte. 

Abbot  twenty  minutes  from  the  top  they  nel  a  friend  amending  ali 

Bo   had   left  Cbamonll   half  an   hoar  after  midnight  with  one 

r  ;    Kin   this   peri.!-    li.nl   COtOC   to  nfl   end   of  his  promised  pluck 

dhortly  aft«l  thi  Mm;   I  .,  .in,!    ruturnedj  and  so  the  lien   gun 

alone,  making  dm  uf  the  steps  cut  by  P.  P.,   and  ICCOBpUihing  a  (bat 

never  accomplished  before.     While  they   slowly  continued   tho  descent, 

the  *olitnry  adventurer    passed    on   to    tho    summit  ntid    drank    hie 

opagne  and   ate  hia  ponl.  t,    P.    P.   gave   expression    to    the    most 
unbounded  astonishment.      II«j  knew  this  Hertfa  powers  W  II,  had 
nuny  courses  with  him  and  others  of  tho  best  members  of  the  Alpine 
,  and  bod   mid  only  the  day  before  that  there  was  not   one  who 

!  compare  with  bim  :  *till  he  was  completely  overcome  by  tho 
adi'ctiiiiroiwnctt  of  the  ascent.  "AU!"  he  kept  repenting,  "due  ist  ein 
grieali'  her  Kerr! "  ■'.  being  a  new  word,  he  was  called  upon  i  [ 

on  ex  it  wemed  thai  Christian  Alma  and  he  had  been  dia- 

ing  various  Herrscraft,  and  among  tbo  chi« -f,  thi*  present  Kerr,  whom 
Aimer  had  summed  up  with  a  deep  sigh,  rem!  at  of  inuny  u  grind 

more  severe  than  hil  tOQ]  loved,  arid  "das  war  ein  griealieher  I." ei  N  odei  !" 
P.  P.  confi-x'd  thiii  it.  was  patois,  nut  nennt  for  grOt$lkh,  and  believed 
that  uo  German  or  French  word  would  ijuitc  hit  it  o(F.  It  was  far  on  tlio 
side  of  scLreeklich,  and  a  good  deal  beyond  heilfos,  and  hrillo*,  a 
great  authority  lias  declared,  means  post  praying  for. 

Tlic  gri  sliohor  IU-rr  camo  up  with  ihcrn  again  at  tho  top  of  tb< 
do  In  Colo,  and  adm  champagne.     Here  G.'s 

physical  Btintneai  canoed  bin  lo  develop  uutcezooaavreand  ?barp- tempered 
prudence  which  is  so  near  akin  to  fright.     To  an  inexperienced  cy 
appearance  of  the  rapid,  even  slope  of  ice  and  frozen  Know,  across  aud 

uf  which  they  must  follow  the  steps  cut  in  tin 
was  10  unpleasant,  that  no  account  eoold  mfl  exngtremtu  it.  Tho  ice 
seemed  to  shoot  clean  down  to  the  Corridor,  with  I  liigbl  reeky  edge  at 
the  bottom,  beyond  which  ..u  j;iMi'iiitic;mt  drop  to  tbo  Corridor  mici. 
imagined.  Put  in  paaing  up  the  Corridor  in  the  aacent,  thej  had  ootieed 
this  some  drop,  and  instead  of  finding  it  insignificant,  thoy  had  been 
struck  with  tbe  gre-  *  of  tho  precipice;  and  on  of 

th.it  impreiwion  afforded  a  most  siig:< -\\\  >■  m.-ituiwof  what  BOat  be  tho 
length  of  the  elope,  at  the  bottom  of  wbieb  the  diop  could  now  seem  eo 
•mall.  II.  had  fed  well,  and  was  practised,  and,  moreover,  had  experienced 
the  power  of  the  rope.  <».,  on  the  other  hand,  light-headed  and  heavy- 
footed,  made  every  ot«p  in  lb  lal  if  he  slipped  he  must   . 
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tably  carry  die  other  three  down  with  him.  calicber  Ilrrr,  m*aa- 

.  (kneed  nnreped  behind,  doing  Albert  Smith's  Recount  of  the  horan 
ii*  Mar. 

Tho  descent  from  the  Corridor  to  the  Plateau  ma  *onw4hinr  da 
mtnr>,  only  rutin1  r  Ion*  to,  to  use  for  once  a  •hog  expreasdnn.  Baric* 
Jen  so,  inasmuch  as,  although  ati  *as  more  snow  than  ice,  aid 

ended  in  a  thelring  blue  crevasse  instead  of  a  solid  pitch  over  mb; 
sad  besides,  tlie  Plateau  once  rescind,  nothing  worse  than  fstajoe 
remained  booh 

the  Plateau  the  party  halted  for  a  long  time,  and  discussed  the  aactnL 

II.  liad  never  thought  it  could  be  so  easy,  and  so  little  dangerotu,  sad 

.  scarcely  believe  that  he  had  at  last  betn  up  Mont  Blanc,     t J.al!owri 

<c#alw*a  in  all  ways  less  than  ba  bad  I  cptetc-l.  I 

great  surprise  that  so  many  peopli  i  lesecaf  in  safety,  sad 

hi*  satisfaction  that  he  wu  well  out  of  it.     Here  for  the-  first  time  he  as* 

s*t  right  about  the  power  of  the  rope,  and  was  informed  iliat  P.  P.  and 

liave  held  themselves  and  hint  with  the  utoat  perfect  cue, 

however  wild  a  tumble  he  might  liavo  made.     This  wou' 

ii«.ly  on  tho  afar  de  la  Cote, but  still  be  repeated  that  there  »*• 
note  to  face  than  he  had  expected,  —  not  of  fatigue,  but  of  apparent 
danger. — on  the  Mur  and  on  the  descent  to  the  Plateau.  Than  it  was 
confessed  by  the  guides  that  many  Hem  require  ;i  hand,  and  two  hand*, 
at  every  trying  place ;  require  alto  that  their  feet  bo  guided  and 
pray  constantly  that  they  may  be  taken  back,  and  in  descending,  an 
shunted  down  tho  worst  slopes  like  logs  of  wood  possessed  ; — in 
guides  arc  in  the  habit  of  saying  thai  II  much  rather  take  op 

a  log  of  wood  of  equal  weight  than  many  a  H.-ir  uho  has  "  auccWuil/ 
made  the  ascent."     One  illustrious  Alpii  r'»  name  was" 

taken  in  rain. 

The  second  party  had  meanwhile  come  down,  and  had  already  | 
long  start  from  the  Plateau,  so  the  four  in  tin-  roj*-,  with 
Hi  rr  unattached,  went  off  at  a  greet  pace  down  the  slopes  of  softened 
As  they  got  lower  and  lower  on  the  mouutuin  they  sank  lower  and  lower 
in  the  snow,  and,  for  a  long  way,  well  aboro  the  knees  was  little  mar* 
than  an  averru  Thrtr  theory  siml  practice  was  that  they  (lopped 

for  nothing ;  and  so  when  one  of  the  four  stuck  fust  or  fell,  he  was  constrained 
to  do  the  impossible,  and  head  and  arms  and  leg*  became  for  a  while  s 
spasmodic  chaos,  which  turned  out  feet  downwards  and  (sea  foremost,  with 
mechanical  legs,  some  yards  in  advance  of  the  chaos  point.  Farther  doaa 
still,  the  passage  of  soft  snow-bridges  over  the  crevasses  became  more  C 
leas  hazardous,  and  the  grieslkher  Hcrr  was  persuaded  to  lay  m  band  oa 
the  rona.  Here,  moreover,  thvy  found  the  other  party*  and  taking  la* 
lead,  they  soon  reached  the  (!  rands  Mulct*,  unti  -nd  started  for 

Chamouix. 

Once  across  the  last  snow,  and  down   and   acroa*  the   Glacier  *j 


successful/ 

-•especially 

ready  get  a 
grlMflmw 
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Boissons,  they  ran  at  such  a  break-neck  pace  down  the  remaining  part 
of  the  descent  that  they  "did"  the  watchful  authorities,  and  reached 
Chamonix  before  any  one  knew  they  were  within  an  hour  of  the  place, 
much  to  the  disappointment  of  that  excited  town.  The  waiter  at  the  door 
of  the  Royal  was  the  first  to  see  them,  and  he  bolted  like  a  rabbit  with  a 
ferret  behind  to  order  the  cannon,  but  they  triumphantly  achieved  their 
rooms  before  the  salute  was  heard.  From  the  Grands  Mulets  to  the  summit 
had  been  six  hours  and  a  half,  to  the  Grands  Mulets  again  three  and  a  half 
— for  the  state  of  the  snow  did  not  allow  a  glissade — and  to  Chamonix  well 
under  three. 

Next  day  they  got  certificates  from  the  clief-guide.  These  documents 
btated  that  they  had  made  the  ascent,  accompanied  by  so-and-so — tout 
guides  effectifa  de  la  Socie'te  des  Guides  de  Chamonix.  Considering  the 
illegal  obstructiveness  of  the  chef  in  the  matter  of  the  porter,  G.  pointed 
out  to  him  carefully  the  ludicrous  falseness  of  this  clause,  thereby  con- 
gealing that  evaded  functionary,  polite,  and  stern,  and  vertical  even  in 
defeat. 

On  the  back  of  the  certificate  a  list  of  ascents  down  to  1855  is  given. 
An  early  acquaintance  will  scarcely  know  himself  as  N.  B.  Richowor,  and 
what  English  gentleman  may  be  represented  by  Athbrun  and  Alpedecolatt, 
and  Honourable  Jackeville,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Enslechndwom,  Anglais, 
is  said  to  have  made  the  ascent  on  Aug.  16,  1854,  and  a  like  feat  would 
seem  to  have  been  performed  on  Aug.  18, 1855,  by  M.  K.  G.  Eirslacehnd- 
zous,  Anglais  also. 
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5fl    Spring. 


Scusos  of  youth  and  song  and  ninny  mirth, 
On  scented  zephyrs  borne  with  flattering  vrii 

Again  thou  com'st  to  rouse  the  Cambering  earth, 
O'er  wood  and  mead  and  kill  thy  charms  to  fling, 
Fresh  songs  to  wake,  old  joys  anew  to  b 

And  bid  thy  dear  delight*  attend  thee  here, 
Sweetest  of  Season* !  happy,  soft-eyed  Spring, 

First  daughter  of  the  new  awakening  year, 

Like  Phoenix  riding  from  cold  winter's  bier. 

W*  hear  thee  laughing  a*  then  passest  by. 
Kissing  to  life  young  leaves  of  budding  trees, 

In  wood*  and  meadows  making  melody 

With  eong  of  birds,  and  murmuring  hum  of  bees, 
And  rippling  stream,  and  erer  restless  breeze, 

Unwearied  crcr,  in  the  green  glades  playing 

Through  aspen  leave*,  whose  whisperings  never  ce»«e. 

Thus  coiueat  thou,  sweet  Spring,  too  long  delaying, 

Fresh  joy  and  life  to  withered  earth  conveying. 

Primroses  star-like  twinkle  in  the  brakes, 

alafa  blossom  in  luxuriance  rare, 
The  chestnut  Hower  lets  tall  iu  snow-white-flukes, 

Green  leas  are  pied  with  daisies:  everywhere 

Nature  rejoicing  shows  on  aspect  fair, 
Warmed  by  thy  suns,  and  watered  l>y  thy  showers; 

Delicious  perfumes  load  tho  scented  air, 
And  in  the  woods,  soil-carpeted  with  flowers, 
Low-bending  branches  form  sweet  fairy  bowers. 

Come,  beauteous  Spring  I  with  knee-deep  nicadow-a-.vcet 
Clothing  our  fields,     lncrea^  the  budding  more, 

Streak  tho  long  furrows  with  green  lines  of  wheat, 
llring  brightest  flowers  from  out  thy  choicest  store, 
On  thyme-net  bunk*  for  bees  rich  honey  poor, 

On  orchaid  tno*  hang  blossoms  numberless, 
That  we,  when  Autumn  en   the  granary  floor 

Heaps  up  her  girts  in  happy  plcntcouaneas, 

May  own  thy  bounty  in  her  fruitfulac**. 


li  u  now  more  than  a  oratory  since  the  occupant  of  many  a  parwnniTa 
house  scattered  here  ami  there  throughout  England  ad  Wales  mi  first 
cheered  by  the  appearance  at  his  gate  of  one  who  must  have  been  then,-, 

M  elsewhere,  as  1 Kind  tai  ■  erelcoBM  guest.     He  would  be  especially 

honoured  by  a  brother  clergyman,  bee&QM  he  wan  widely  known  as  a 
echolar,  ;in  .in! iijti rsrj,-,  and  a  port;  ami  would,  morenvi.r,  he  none  the  lct>s 
welcome  becnusc  he  was  something  of  a  6011  vivant,  and  entirely  a  //../. 
>adc.  This  was  the  Reverend  Thomas  Waitoti,  U  it  beeotnes  his 
chronicler  and  kinsman  to  designate  him,  but  who  was  mud)  better  known 
11*  plain  Tom  Wnrton  to  his  familiars  (as  many  in  number  as  they  WON 
various  in  fortune  and  degree),  and  who  was  »o  spoken  of  by  all  the 
world  betide.  No  wonder  he  wo*  popular,  for  he  was  by  uo  means  a  man 
of  one  idea.  As  college  tutor  ho  could  keep  even  the  idler  students  from 
yawning  in  his  class- room  while  he  held  forth  on  the  beauties  of  Theocritus 
and  Homer  j  and  he  could  delight  his  audience  by  the  eloquence  of  the 
disquisitions  which,  as  professor  of  poetry,  it  was  his  province  to  deliver 
in  the  schools.  Then  he  could  discourse:  with  learning  on  black-letter 
■volumes  and  Gothic  architecture;  and  it  on  the  hitter  topic  his  knowl 
li:i-  been  KiirjMissed  in  later  days,  he  wiw  a  man  much  1m  fore  his  own  time 
in  (lie  love  he  bore  to  the  subject,  and  in  die  zeal  with  which  he  tried  to 
propagate  a  taBte  for  its  cultivation.  But  Wnrton.,  as  we  hnvo  hinted, 
though  an  antiquary  and  a  scholar,  was  by  no  means  a  Dryasdust  or  a 
rccltuc  Ha  passed  his  mornings  in  study  or  in  teaching;  hut  when  be 
Itwse  from  table  at  the  college-hall  of  Trinity,  am]  adjourned  r • .  the  common- 
room,  he  W»S  the  life  and  soul  of  the  assembled  fellows.  Not  that  he  was 
n  roisterer,  like  the  jovial  clerk  of  Copmanhurst,  though  he  certainly  did  not, 
in  precept  or  piactice,  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  ascetics.  To  be  ntt 
©nee  wrote  an  in.- ripii«'ii  on  some  hettnitegt  which  had  taken  his  I 
in  praise  of  solitude,  a  herb  diet,  and  "  the  beoehen  cup  unstnin'd  with 
wine,"  4c.  His  father  (who  had  also  been  in  his  day  professor  of  poetry 
at  Oxford)  had  committed  htottolf  in  precisely  the  MUM  munner.  Neither 
of  them  of  course  was  in  earnest  ;  ami  tinir  rtm  accordingly  relished 
of  little  else  than  the  meagre  entertainment  they  had  made  believe  to 
eulogize.  On  the  other  hand,  the  '* Pauegyric  on  On:  ;  I  Alt,"  ly  the 
junior  poet,  is  a  very  cheery  performance.  He  drew  his  inspiration  from 
the  fountain  he  dearly  loved,  and  his  sentiments  have  therefore  about 
■  a  lively  smack  of  reality,  I  plcesnnt,  sensuous  flavour  of  truth.  A 
visitor  like  this  could  indeed  well  reckon  on  the  certainty  of  a  welcome, 
when,  at  the  entrance  of  the  village,  ho  stopped  his  chaise,  or  cheeked  the 
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roadster  which  in  those  primitive  days  ca: 

bug*,  and,  in  answer  to  inquiries,  waa  "  guided  to  the  parson  a  wickrt." 
Tlicre  tho  reception  would  be  us  cordial,  though  not,  perhaps,  as  catta- 
ils and  costly,  as  would  greet  a  college  fellow  of  como  little  importance 
etc  our  ,i  d  timet.     The  entnrtaintr   and    hit   guest  hai, 

'lex,  then,  as  now,  a  good   understanding  on  tin-   subject  of  cob- 
•aal  usages  and   manners.     The   liou-  '    i  'longings  of  Uk 

country  clergyman  of  that  day  answered  pretty  much  the  d^enptkat 
g  fifty  years  previously  by  Pope-  in  Ids  happy  imiutioa  of 

A  wife  th*t  mak«*  nm*n\ca,  t 
That  c«rric»  doable  "bca  tbcrc'i  ae«d; 
ber  store,  and  beat  Virginia,  &c. 

.1,  as  to  the  visitor,  the  college   fellow  i 

typified  in  Walton.     He  wan  indeed  tin;  very  ideal  of  a  member  of  tie 

brotherhood  nmong  whom  was  to  be  found,  to  use  the  words  he  applita 

•  hero,*  a  nl 

dbeantag 
if  giv»d  liqonr  aad  good  learning ; 

though  of  course,  like  the  eodowm  '  wships  and  livinga,  sov  li 

were  do*  always  proportioned  alike.   Of  the  last-named  aort  of  "  disci-ruing " 

Warton  had  an  abundant  share;  nor  was  he  UI  ;   in  reaped 

of  the  other  ;  though  it  docs  not  indeed  appear  that  ho  waa  at  all  given  to 
the  habit  of  rendering  1  brina,  or  i  .lua,  as   the  learnt.! 

Iiamn  of  Bradwaniinr  latinises  our  vernacular  " drunken M  or  "fudii 

lie  could  fairly  aay  with  the  baron,  "So,  air:  1  distinguish,  I  diseri- 
minate;  nnd  approve  of  wine  so  far  only  as 

il„  language  of  Flaccus,  '  rcccpto  amico.' "  The  company  and  confer**- 
tiou  of  a  man  lilt*  this  were  no  doubt  in  meat  instances  duly  prized, 
especially  by  a  quondam  fellow-collegian,  who,  it  he  could  not  full/ 
appreciate  all  the  bookish  lore  with  irhioh  Vfartoo  was  replete,  must  bare 

glad  enough,  in  return  for  university  news  and  good-fellowship  0«r 
]iipe  and  glass,  to  do  the  honour*  md  facilitate  ti» 

ncceas  of  hia  friend  to  any  ruins  or  rviunius  of  antiquity  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. On  hucIi  occasion-  Warton  wan  in  all  his  glory;  and,  whether 
alone  or  ix  y,he  was  equally  busy  and  deli?!  -e-book  b 

hand,  he  would  mark,  and  measure,  .tnd  speculate,  and  .-..!  ,  tf  aa 

audience  should  improvise  itself  around  him,  than  would  he,  like  Captain 
Clutu-rhuck,  "expatiate  to  their  astonished  minds  upon  crypt*.  sdJ 
eels,  and  nave,  Gothic  and  Saxon  architectures,  inulliona,  and  tlyiac 
huttrc*sex."  In  this  way  he  passed  the  summer  vacations  during  many 
yean  of  hit  life;  Bitting  up  facts,  searching  out  record*,  oossalUEg 
authorities,  and  noting  reference*,  all  with  the  ultimata  view  of  produesnf 
a  complete  and  systematic  work  on  the  sol  Qothta  architectnrr. 

the  study  of  which  ho  pursued  up  to  the  time  of  hia  death  with  a  k* 


i  arii  ;   no  engrossing  riralry,  except  in  that  v/hii-h  hi 

to  hia  brother  and  sister,  his  writing-desk,  his  old  books,  and    hia  old 
college  ale.  • 

Willi  Midi  ■  ;!•*  iinri   resources  he  led  as  happy  a  baehfliOl 

life  as  ever  full   to   die  lot   of  moo.      Nearly  up   to   tL  '  hi- 

de* th  he  enjoyed  vigorous  health;  anil  i  | ■■!.,  in  a  letter  VTritMH  in  Lis 
lii'iii  ill  yt-ar,  he  talks  of  being  threatened  with  the  gout,  it  must  haw 
-*d  to  deal  gently  with  him,  for  he  begs  its  psnaiaaioD.  to  i  t  him 
"  have  a  few  gallops  with  the  Duke  of  Beaufort'*  dogs  "  on  his  return  te 
Oxford.  Wc  must,  however,  qualify  a  little,  and  allow  that  hia  1 
the  AIuac*  (for  th  'i  of  ihc  rent  of  the-  sex  does  not  ecem  to  ubled 

him)  became  towards  the  latter  part  MNI  "I"  BOOM  flat- 

hia  repoee.    Just  an  a  notbor  ,  ■•  I  n  i  of  her 

progeny,  so  does  the  poet  oftentimes  lore  the  most  faulty  of  his  atnnfftt ; 
and  Warton,  in  spite  of  Lis  good-nature,  was  galled  when  I  his 

cars  that  Johnson,  who  really  held  both  hia  talents  and  his  friendflhi 
the   bighatl  regjinl,  was   in   ths   habit  of  quizzing  SOnM  Of  tba   pi 

|  manccs  which  their  author  pri/vd  the  BaOtt>  This  veins  to  be  the 
only  way  of  accounting  fox  I  itiildlltiai  which  certainly  sprang  up  batttMSn 
them,  and  which  vexed  Johnson   so   ncutely   that  ho  is  said,  on   I 

ilty,  to  have  shed  tears  on  one  occasion  when  allusion  m 
mode  to  tb«  circumstance,      lie  was,  moreover,  |  that 

Tom  Warton  was  the  only  man  of  jrrnnis  !ir  Icnew  who  trtttsd  I  I 
"  This,"  Bays  a  considerate  critic,*  "  is,  m  thinl;,  ■  proof  thai  fata  charge  of 

''oasnesn  against  Warton  was  exaggerated;  for  how  can  you  ve 
tlie  loss  of  a  man's  friendship,  who  hns  wanted  the  great  element  of  which 
hip  is  oompoei 
It   must   be  remembered    that  Warton    had   been    labouring   in  lfat) 
competition  of  verse  ever  since  he  was  nine  years  of  age ;  some  of  i\ 
after  models  for  which  the  DoottiE  hid  a  scant  measure  of  respect — the 
r  poena  of  Milton — the  older  F.nglish  poetry,  aoal  that  which  may 
hil  W;u  ion'*  i. mi,  !'•■[■  hewaa  tin    Brat)  says  his  biographer.^ 

poetry   the   ><  tattt  of  Gothic   manners  and 

to  arts,  the  tournaments  and  festivals,  the  poctfT,  Bra  Sting, 

and  architecture  of  elder  days.     How,  then,  could  a  IuikI,  onlesa  hia  I 
was  madn  entirely  of  faOBVJ  and   trattOTj  ilo  otherwise  than  resent  tbo 
disparaging  criticism  which  eventually    found    its  way  into  circulation 
embodied  in  such  flouting  lines  its  these  7 — 

r7htfcaM*ar  J  tan  ■ 
All  in  drangr.  yet  not 
BnaToai  taboos  IB  al  • 
Bafieai  labour  to  i»  wrongs 

•  l..t<»j  T.  Warttm,hj\h  Her.  0  QilflUM.    Efliitaijb,  1884. 
f    TTit  Potttral  Workt  cf  '  H  ailon,  B.D.,  tether  with  Mtm<:  ■ 

It,  L>it  okI  IrViriaos.    By  Richard  Msnt,  M,A.    taoa. 


THOMAS   WAISTmX. 
VHrssc  that  lime  bath  flung  «w«r, 

I    n  .,ul-  ■    :lV, 

Trick  M  In  antiqac  ruff  on  J  ben. 
Ode.  and  «'l^n>'t  «'  ■  ' 

It  wan  Walton's  habit,  as  we  ban  said,  1o  make  notes  on  all  snU 
of  aulii|uan  in  i).i>  rttt  of  which  be  met  with  illustrations  in  the  course  cf 
hia  summer  excursions.    These  note*  ho  kept  on  enlarging  aa  oppose 
occurred,  until  they  filled  eight  copy-book*,  pretty  closely  written  in  hit 
own  veiy  crabbed  hand.     Th  'hen   faithfully   and   more  death; 

transcribed  by  hi*  si*ter,  Miss  Jane  Wartc-n,  a  lively  warm-hearted  body, 
•who  looked  on  her  brother* — the  laureate,  and  Dr.  Joseph  Wan- 
master  of  Winche&ter  College — with  great  affection,  and  OH  th.ir  peetrf 
with  unbounded  reverencu  and  admiration.  Bfce,  too,  like  them,  had  boa 
early  inoculated  witli  the  hereditary  lore  of  rhyming,  a  propensity  wkieh 
nucd  to  a  I  h«r  tail  she  was  po»c    Uu  i  yew 

of   her    age.      TJu    collection    of    memoranda  is  rtitalnl 

Oa*ervatibns,  Critical  and  II.  rg,  Carta, 

offer  Mtnununts  of  Antiquity  in  ntrioua  Counties  o/  EnfUtnd  aad 
Wain.  These  mnmMOripto,  both  original  and  transcribed,  liare  lately 
com-  decease,  of  n  near  relative  of  Warton  and  b 

possession  of  tho  W  mi  of  this  notice.  The  observations  contained  in  Itew 
range  over  a  period  of  fourteen  years,  from  17M  to  1773,  the  subject-mats* 
relating  to  divers  localities  in  the  Southern  and  Midland  counties  nf  Enganl, 
anl  the' Southern  partu  of  Wales.  They  arc  interesting,  inasmuch  at  tkrj 
.ily  show  Warton'u  views,  us  lor  as  he  had  ventured  to  mature  ahan, 
on  the  subject  of  the  diftnmt  order*  and  periods  of  Gothic  architecton-, 
but  exhibit  the  then  condition  of  many  of  the  buildings,  military,  eode* 
oiastii -;il,  and  <  ivil,  which  bad  thus  fur  autvircd  the  fury  of  tattle  *bJ 
of  breeze,  the  corrosion  of  tin  he  scandalous  oegi.  !  mom 

pmietOol  meddling  of  several  preceding  generations.  llascd  on  the 
information  which  he  had  thuB  industriously  colbeotad,  it  was  Works* 
intention  to  have  eonstTUOttd  a  regular  history  of  Gothic  architecture  a 
England.  This  he  had  intimated  more  than  once  in  bis  preface)  to 
various  publications;   bat  ill  sould  appear  that  be  had  really  g* 

so  far  as  to  complete  a  VK  A  On  the  subject  wha  uiy  for  the  fta 

at  the  time  of  his  death,  it  has  nevci  Been  the  Light,  nor  has  its  dm>- 
appearance  among  the  papers  which  he  left  behind  him  been  aver  ssnv 
lariorily  accounted  (or.  His  biographer,  Bishop  Munt,  fays,  wilh  natural 
partiality,  that  "  the  loss  of  a  finished  work  by  such  a  man,  and  oooaaS 
a  subject,  can   liai  (grottod,  for  it  can  hardly  ever  b« 

repaired.'1     It  la,  i  somewhat  to  be  doubted  whether  Wstuib'i 

reputation  would  have  been  much  enhanced  by  tho  preservation  of  tUl 
additional  proof  of  his  zeal  for  promoting  the  study  of  the  beantiful  hot 
difficult,  branch  of  nit  he  loved.  The  study  of  the  Gothic  had  been  loaf 
ignored.  Owing  to  this  there  was  a  tad  dearth  of  professional  ngT**ii"*' 
to  guide  the  amateur  student  in  correcting  the  crude  impressions  shea 
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n  want  of  sound  technical  knowledge)  in  npt  to  generate.     \Vo  should  have 
bad  bold  speculation,  ingenious  theory,  and  unbounded  enthusiasm;  hut 
it  is  probable  that  neither  Warton,  nor  Grriy,  whose  OOVTftl  I  -in  -!i- 1  w> 
a  kindred   Otdcr,    would    In-   «■    .  ■  !    authoritii  r  days,  though 

III  have  chene  brightly  MDOBg  ihc  lesser  lights  of  their  own. 
Nevertheless  it  id  not  easy  to  overrate  the  benefit  which  the  taste  and 
talents  of  these  contemporary  writers  have  conferred  on  posterity.  Of 
•  we  are  only  coupling  their  names  together  while,  reflecting  on 
the  mischief  they  moot  liave  been  the  means  of  averting  from  many  a 
country  church,  and  beg  to  disclaim  any  intention  of  compaii 

IN  when  any  reference  is  made  to  a  "  Country  Churchyard  1"  To 
li .  sure,  till  long  after  their  time,  and  long  into  ours,  the  genius  of  church - 
Wdenism  ruled  in  die  Itttlli  •,  lad  presided  Ottt  tbfl  dsttrootloo  n 
(  of  mil'  h  that  would  now  be  rescued  from  their  hands.  Still 
t  have  done  n  great  deal,  and  Warton,  wc  have  authority  lor 
asserting,  di«l  a  wry  great  deal  towards  arresting  the  progress  of  V;m- 
a,  which  had  been  so  Jong  let  loose,  like  the  "  untied  winds,"  to  "  fight 
st  tho  churches."  The  venerable  lady  through  whom  his  manuscript 
Itinerary  has  been  transmitted  to  us  could  well  remember  having  wit- 
ncsw'd,  in  her  early  days,  her  uncle's  self-congratulations  on  the  subject  of 
hi*  effort!  in  that  direction.  He  would  relate;  with  glee  how  often  he  had 
HopfM  I  Bonn-  ['in.-.y  vi--ar  rifting  wtA  till  v.  :lb  ;''i ■■';  l-hind  Hiu  "ii  .1 
pillion  into  Oxford,  or  Winchester,  or  about  any  neighbourhood  in  which 
he  had  Bojourncd,  and  how  ho  bad  scolded,  and  argued,  and  almost  shed 
tears,  rather  than  fail  to  enlist  their  sympathies  in  favour  of  some  tomb  or 
which  In  had  heard  ofai  bring  doomed  to  destruction.  Then  again 
if  Warton  lingered,  as  was  his  wont.,  moM  (ban  was  seemly  over  air  and 

in   i.uf-i  f-il  ud»idc  inns,  it  was  often  for  the   purpose  of 

converting  from  the  error  of  his  ways  some  stupid  fanner,  who  had 
designs  on  the  recumbent  effigy  of  doughty  knight,  or  stately  duw, 
and  was  about  to  have  it  mutilated  and  maimed  for  the  purpose 
of  making  more  pew-room  for  the  hoops  and  petticoats  of  his  buxom 
daughters.  In  his  diary  there  is  BrflOOCBt  recurrence  to  the  painful 
subject  of  dilapidation  anil  decay,  In  tho  neighbourhood  of  Bury 
St.  Edmonds  he  speaks  of  travelling  over  roads  kept  la  repair  with 
material]  drawn  from  the  remains  of  the  Abbey  founded  by  Canute.  At 
Tbetford,  win  ver  wanted  :»  i.-ni  i-!n:id  of  Hints  Krapfed  not  to  help  himself 
from  the  cloisters  reared  by  linger.  I'igod.  At  Glastonbury  there  was 
scarce  a  cottage  but   exhibited    the  nmllions  of  a   <•-!  .-,   or 

fragments  of  pillars,  cognizances,  coata-of-arms,  and  so  forth.  The  apathy 
with  which  these  acta  of  desecration  were  regarded  by  high  and  low  aliko 
gad  his  soul,  and  constantly  elicited  from  him  some  act  of 
intercession  and  remonstrance,  which  was,  as  we  have  said,  often  attended 
with  most  happy  effect.  It  is  thin  ia  lumbe&l  01  HI  who  are  flourishing 
in  comparative,  ihonph  not  yet  entire,  iirciuTclngic.il  security,  to  look  | 
with   grateful   remembrance  on    what  Warton  passed  his   HA   in   doing 
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(or  list  iu  the  days  of  our  gr— dftllstW.     With  bis  pen  he  laboured  to  tare 

into  a  right  dun  'ii  I  ili ■  ili> -i-.-lit*  of  tlicec  whose  notions  about  objects*/ 

larinn  interest  were  crude  ■  or  wbo   considered  lis 

study  of  them    lo  be,  ml  beat,   repulsive  pud    dry.      3lMM  he   Uuid*  to 

n«  he   thought   himself,  and  m  he  graceful!/   expressed  uimstlf 

in  rem — 

Nor  rough  noc  barren  arc  Uic  winding  trays 
Of  hoar  bit  snviru  with  Bourn. 

id  mm  than  Ihia:  he  rescued  in  DUtaberlees  instances  tin 
is  themselves  front  the  rude  hands  of  ignorance  aud  mischief,  snaky 
his  porconal  intervention  caused  them  to  bo  prcaerved  till  the  titac  abeald 
come  when  the  tunny,  an  well  us  the  few,  should  understand  and  appmiM 
them.  Wli.lr,  however,  Warton  was  gradually  collecting  materials  fcr  s 
w.uk.  which,  as  tho  event  prorcd,  w;i*  never  declined  to  rmJi  rmmplitisl. 

«■  actively  employed  ju  lit<-i:< -y  in  >h  ruikinga  of  many  sorts,  ahitii 
bore  fruit,  sooner  or  later,  each  after  »t*  kind.  During  the  greater  jart 
od  iliis  period  ho  continued  to  enjoy  |bj  uninterrupted  friendship  sf 
Johnson*  iii  whose   behalf  he  had  bu  If  among  the  uaiseniir 

MthoritiO  to  procaTB  the  degree  of  M.A.,  which   didiruon  wished  tow 

had  to   his  name  on  the  title-page  of  his  forthcoming  Dicuenart. 
litis  nustta   was  still  pending,  Johnson  had  passed  fire  weeb  A 

bid  iii  the  constant  society  of  War  iahed  the  particultf* 

of  sundry  wafts,  talks,  and  "  Why,  no,  sirs,"  which  appear  in  BotaeVs 
book.     In  om  of  tl.iir  itoolk  tfaej  ritii  ana  of  (j.ieoey  Abbey,  d* 

desolation  of  which  suggests  a  passage  of  pathetic  lament  in  Warta*- 

l  uy.  nd  gave  occasion  to  list  Uambler  for  the  venting  of  liis  audi 
i  ii  n  formers  of  all  sort*.  Johnson  encouraged  his  friend  in  most  of  Lb 
literary  enterprises  ;  asked  for,  and  ■  •  ;  tpera   for  the  Jdltr  sal 

J<'  uiturer,  and  notes  for  hia  edition  of  Shakspeare ;  and,  referring  to 
Wartime  "  Observations  on  Spenser,"  said,  "  You  have  nhown  to  all  nam 
hereafter  attempt  Ibt  1 1  Bdy  of  01  sncli  m  authors,  lb*  way  to  soeceat 
by  directing  them  to  the  pttlttal  of  (he  books  which  those  authors  hsre 
read,"  &c.     Warton  Ige  of  Old  English  wristrt 

the  Cliattenon  controversy,  and  nskutcd  in  demolishing  the  claim*  af 

Rowley  poems  to  be  considered  genuine.  He  edited,  with  notes,  d*a 
niinnr  piynis  of  iMilton,  and  illustroted  |]    learning  I  he  usal* 

i  I  liis  little  pariah  of  Kirldington.    He  tried  his  hand  likewise  at  biography. 
and  did  as  much  as  the  aterib    I  asuxe  of  the  vould  permit  tor  lbs 

sOWH  Of  Bl      I         .       I  gr,  orid  lUlflh 

liathuMi,  one  of  its  principal  iH'iiefactnrn.    The  classics  too  came  in  fort* 
Mii.-ill  share  of  hil  aitenti  t  in  his  annotated  edkaaj 

of  Theocritus,  his  selections  of  Greek  nnd  Laliu  im  ,  m»d  oth« 

pieces,  evincing  a  great  deal  of  good  scholarship,  and  an  expenditure  «C 
labour  rarely  indulged  in  by  those  who  arc  no!  exertion  by  dw 

Bint  of  need.     With  regard  to  the  great  bulk  of  Worton's  poencai 
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we.  may  say  of  liim,  na  of  any  i  thi  r  oatl W}  Ifl   Ifafl  WOrdh  of 

Shsk*pesre,  foniewliut  rudely  lran*p--'frcd  UMJ 

The  good  things  that  men  i  ■■■■fm  tlicrn, 

The-  trash  lii'i  Cut  intrrri'i]  with  thi  ir  bCMK 

Yet  it  is  Coinetimci  ■  11  I"  Look  "V'.r  Miopia  of  litera- 

wliioli  must  be  classed  iu  the  latter  category,  bat  which  rn-vi-ril    I 
brought  m  their  day  respect  nnd  consideration  to  the  nutlior*  who  pro* 
duced,  and  gave,  \vc  must  suppose,  to  the  generation  that  pi  v 

and  applauded  them.     U  thl  reader*!  ttifid  should  haply  be  in  the  right 
may  find  mush  omasa nt  even  in  a  butch  uf  odes  w. 

by  n  poet  laureate  to  celebrate  the  yearly  returning  occasion  <>l   a   | 

:.i;.       it  js  really  i  socious  experiment  to  gutrjeot  «io  of  tl 

'.   lifiw  the 
eat  results  in   reducing  it   to  a  complete  state   of  exhaustion   and 
collapse.     Tested  in  this  way  Walton's  annual  effuaions  fen  ill  Indeed. 
They  nhow  that  Qeorga  111.  was  aa  ill-used  a  monarch  as  noal   of  In 
predecessors.     Here  la  an  example.     In  thl  MJBOWE  of  1790  the  ( 
had  given  out  that  it  tma  meditating  a  trip  to  aome  iratoring-p 

■rdinglj  tho  Mom  ii  l|  and,  being  pat  to  tho  quotum,  ha*  Is 

declare 

Witlilu  v.  1 1 : i f   f.'iinr.iin'*  rnzVJ  cell 
lUliglitu  the  OoUM   Health  M  dwell  T 

Ih  it  at  Matlock? 

Whern  fnnii  t In;  ri ■■■  til* 

Her  richest  itn  on  y  rill*?— 

■  i  nt  the  Briatcl  Hot-wells?    Or  is  it  at,  Baft  that  die 

liroo-U  with  watchful  otflg 
OVr  ancient  UladwdV.  I  linjrr 

I   Malvern?  or  at  Buxton?     No;  at  tarn.  Weymouth  is  her 

ti  abode;  nnd  to  Weymouth  tin  it-  Uajcstiei  ducido  to  go,  the  goddew 
iting  out  the  vray ;  for 

l».  nniid  the  oatarj  - 
in  Til.  \is'  oat  tin  aVna  dm  A 

i  l'»  brows,  emliattleJ  high 

Willi  recks,  In  ngg/ti  njajeatr, 
Frown  oVr  ut<  bilkn  t  and  tot 
She  bscfcOBfl  Britain's  soe-jitrcil  |mir 
The  trivtfciines  ot  tht  dsop  t<>  »liarc,  Ac 

nl  the  privilege  of  berhyming  .owns  not  then  eenfiood  to 

■   .,.    pc,     Till  Ute  in  tho  I  t  great  public  occa- 

:  the  way  uf  condolence,  i  ition,  «fcc,  were  rot'i 

the  universities,  nnd  dutifully  forwarded  to  St,  James's.     Of  cours  . 
the  occasion  of  the  King's  a  1761,  Oxford  had  doom 

grCftt  force,  WartOO,  thai  PfOftaWa  rf  ['retry,  lending  the  Tray.     Having 
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r,  I.  r,,  it.  "  which  the  tuneful  ilon*  were  weaving  MMflg 

i,  as  li«'  tare,  *' Sjicdcg  sits  enshrined  in  roofs  auK 
Uuresrto  goes  on  to  invite  the  Quean   u<   Oxford  in  the  lUlowitg 

strains  :— 

TJiitbcr,  i£  haply  k>iu0  .1  A   fljww, 

Of  lhc*c  mixed  blooms  from  ibm  mbfMfaU  bows* 
toh  iliy  glance,  and  rich  in  nature's  hoc, 
■ino  tliy  diaikin  »itli  honour  due. — 
If  SI  •!■.■•  iruin  oC  Pbccliat  pay. 

'i '  ■  ■  ■    I  Hj ill  fcrttTe  d 

Tl.itl.t-r  IhyMll 

To  in-iul  with  nympb-Ukfl  Mop  the  conscious  plain, 
FkHtd  in   IOC  Mtif."  DOok  «ith  decent  pride 
I..  lhrO«  DM   B  -i-ntrril  ]iall  of  slate-  aside  { 
Ni.r  from  Oh  Hhmlo  shall  Georgo  bs  long  mm. 
That  cl.-n  r:i'.<  lorn,  nnd  courts  hc-r  *Uy,  &r. 

One  would  rappoec  I  have  thought  tl.o  umvmrty 

big--  ■    making  game  of  tin.  I  might  Peter  Pindar  exclaim, 

as  he  did  on  an  after  occasion, — 

r.ut  mi  v 

AH  i  bOOfl  tat,  thy  sov'rwgn  smoking  ? 

But  no.  Ilia  was  the  eetahBahea'  stylo  of  bards  in  those  day*.  It  ii, 
■  I ;  1.1 : i  ■  to  ;iu  author  lo  dwell  I'll  'ho  worst  only  til  lis  pro- 
ductions. Wartuu  . Lie  of  1"  ■  ■■■  than  the  sjireadiag 
'•  i'i'int-|.i:i  teri|  tlie  it  ringing  together  of  laudatory  eonplets,  to 
chanted  and  recltatived,  n»  was  the  etiquette  on  a  birthday,  for  tbt 
edification  of  pages,  maids  of  Lonour,  and  gentlemen  pensionera."  •  The 
moat  laboured  of  his  compositions  betray,  no  doubt,  more  of  reading  uwi 
of  originality ;  yet  there  is  n  certain  merit  about  his  beat  which  could  pa 
i.a-in    \wtli   Baelitt,  Leigh   Hunt,  nnd  other  critics   of  mark.     Of  U 

i  hi*  odit  ctuitlfd  •' The  Suicide.  is  the  best.  "  The  Grave  of  Kb£ 
Anlim  '"  end  "The  Crusade"  have  a  sort  of  stirring;  resonance  abcal 
them,  which  awakens  feelings  nnd  longings  that  impel  the  reader  at  om» 
to  a  reperusnl  of  "The  Talisman  "'  and  "  Ivanboe."  In  truth,  the  arc/ 
I  was  early  set  n-tingling  by  these  very  effusions  of  the-  Gothic  niic, 
detnohed  fragments  uf  which  have,  tin;  honour  of  appearing  a*  U* 
headings   of   son:  ■    of    tin'    cliaptt-i  s    in    liis   DOVOJ  WJ    Of    W  .:■■    '• 

husaorouj  pieces  are  extremely  am  using — "Tho  Castle  Barber's 
lonuy,"    "  The  1'rologne   on    the   Old   Winchester  Playhouse,   over  tlx 
Butchers'  Shambles,"  "The  Progress  of  Discontent."      Warton'a  fiuae, 
however,  rests  mott  solidly  on  his  "  History  of  English  Poetry,"  a  woit 
exhibiting  not  only  very  gri  it   labour  and  rent-arch,  bu:  Itgant 

larsliip,  aud  a  mind  which,  if  incapable  of  producing  a  great  noero,  «•» 
in  itaeli"  essentially  poetical.  •' No  man,"  says  a  Quarterly  Reviewer,  "could 
in  Wnrton's  time  have  produced  such  poems  as  he  did,  unlos  his  studies 
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had  qualified  him  to  become  the  historian  oi    EiwgtfcJi  poetry]    nor  O 

any  one  have  composed  tli.it  history  Qnloai  lie  had  been  born  n  poet."  • 
Sucli  are  the  claim.*  which  Tom  Warton   is  entitled   t<.    hold  on    our 

donate  remembrance  and  regard.    The  rector,  while  Im  ainm.it. 

|«ri.ilii"iii:r.i   itito  zeal  forgetting  rid    of  the    trbitemah    tfaflt   far   ! 
centuries  has  accumulated  on  tliu  walls  mid  pillars  of  their  church,  may 
often  think  of  him  with  gratitude  when  he  fimls  in  good  preservation  & 
brass  or  marble  elligy,  which,  hut  for  Warton'*  earnest  entreaties,  would  lo&g 

have  found  its  way  to  the  shop  of  the  marine-stun;  dealer,  Of  thu 
mason's  yard. 

Warton  has  boon  recorded  bj  «1"'--  who  knew  trim  to  bate  been 
good-looking  in  his  youth,  but  latterly  to  have  become  a  thick,  BfUal 
little   man,    with   a  beaming    lace,   and   a   hurried   voluble   manner   of 
•peaking,  which   Dr.  Johnson    likened  to    the  gobble  of  n  turkey- 
Bit  1;.  : j - 1-. i",  which  is  comely  enough  iti  ReynoIdVa  portrait  of  him, 
suspended  in  the  Hull  of  Tiinity,  was  not  always  n  neatly  adjected; 
and  he  waa  altogether  so  careless  about  the  appearance  of  his  outward 
man.  that  en  one  occasion  lie  was  on  the  point  of  being  excluded  from 
the  king'*  presence  by  the-  attendant  beef-cater*,  when  bis  Majesty  tat 
nixed  his  faithful  Laureate  by  a  certain  hasty  spasmodic  Hick  of  mumbling, 

liiir  with  two  or  three  apt  quotations  from  Virgil.     Like  John 
historian  of  English  poetry  had  more  than  a  sneaking  belief  in  : 
An,  however,  these,  airy  nothings  did  not  suffice  to  gratify  the  longing* 
of  one  who  was  a  professed  and  inveterate  lover  of  "sights,"  ha  i; 

I  to  patronize  every  wild  Indian,  learned  pig,  mermaid,  or  ■ 

h  the  enterprise  and  ingenuity  of  tho  showman  brought  witlda  his 
»ach.    La  thi*  he  reeembled  nil  predaoctset  hi  6  n  professorship 

of  history — our  grand  expounder  of  international  law — Lord  StOwnlL  To 
1m-  n-.ire,  wo  do  not  hear  of  tliat  greet  judge  having  allow..  I  bJmadf  to 
be  80  far  beguiled  by  a  restless  curiosity  ns  Warton,  who  carried  bis 
•  f  drumming,  trumpeting,  and  running  after  all  exhibitions,  both 
martial  and  civil,  ton  paa-iouatc  exoaaa;  never  idling  in  attendance 
any  {xipular  gathering,  whether  convoked  by  a  field-preaching,  n  rev. 

■  atreet  conjuror,  or  even  an  execntioe.  Indeed,  it  warred  Ghat  on 
one  occasion  h«  waa  known  to  hare  otood  among  the  orowd  at  the  foot 
of  the  scaffold,  disguised  in  the  smock-frock  of  a  carter,  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  recognition.  It  must  have  been  the  prevalence  of  t),<  -..•  u«:i  -< 
winch  created         cu  rent  impression  of  Warton  bv  a,  with  all 

liis  acquirements,  a  laiy,  deaoilory   man.     In  Greene's  Diary  we  rend, 
"The  prodigious  extent  and  depth  of  Warton's  researches  astonish  mc 
the  more,  a*  I  have  been   told  by  a  brother  collcgiun  who  knew 
Well,  that  he  was  a  lounger  and  idler  in  the  morning,  wUling  to  aXOCOta 
any  undergraduate's  thesis  to  entice  him  to  lulling  a;  banting." 

Thi.«,  however,  was  not  the  case.     He  reconciled  the  enjoyment  of  a 

•   Quarterly  lit  view,  No.  XXXI.     Art.:  Hayiej/'t  Life  ami  Wntingt. 
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.in  portion  of  leisure  with  a  g 

i!  morning. 
sustain  tins  cliaracter  of  «  smoker,  punster, 
"  muscular  Christian,"  while-  engaged  on  a 
fur  which  iru  the  labour  of  ;o  li 

all  its  shortcomings,  miut  still  be  held  as"  o 
A*  Byroa  declares  of  himself  in  Beppo,  it  ras 

:i  that  be 

llnd  aa  objection  to  a  pot 

and  would  not  seldom  prefer  quietly  "  bcmusi 
pipe,  to  jojtuqg  in  the  driuking-bouta  which 

t  it'  in   the  A! 
■  somewhat  mo 
■ 

likewise.     Hour  after  hour  he  would  pass,  a 
old  Tolumes  in  the  Bodleian;  and  the  aisles  at 
church  vrcic  to  him  as  an  earthly  paradise. 

h,  n:iy,  not  even  tlio  boisterou*  attraction 
from  bis  place  I  Uega  chapel  or  cath 

a]  service  was  ft]  Ugin.     In 

never  failing  to  renew  daily  those  feelings  wl 
and  to  write  about  while  .-nit  a  mere  school 
through  nil  the  phases  of  ■  boatHog,  a  studi 

y    odd   stories  about    Wartoti   are 
how   fond  he   was  of  giving   clandestine  hd 
in   tlnir    tasks,  and  Ifl    tlnir   noisy  I 

fly,   from  the  ft]  f   Dr.  W'jih.-ii, 

ue  of  some  ooirtfftbftcJ  u  w 

the  youngsters;  and  how  the  astonished 
hiding-place   into   light.     Then  there  is 
rv!  ilea.    The  doctor  bad  received  an  exercise 
much    ton  «r< >< •<  1    fur    him;  and  suspecting   th 
Ida  fttodj  after  acbool,  and  ftettl  I'oct  L 

I. ml   been  read:   "  Deal  JOQ   ill  ink,"  paid 
worth    half-»-crown  '.' ''      Warton  ass. 
"you  shall  gira  tha  boy  one:" 

Such  were  ffea  t.-.i.  dsftt  kddod  cheerfi 
nightly  filggOt  which  blazed  in  the  dormitories 
whin  QovlftJ  ma  n  studious  youth  nnd  a  grea 
aud  when  the  frolics  of  Sydney  Smith  prc-vok 
la  Ice  a  living  shot  at  Ms  head  with  %  chessho, 
lary  chroniclers  of  I  brae  l«g(B(ll  btfft 
children   and  grnndchildren  hare    succeeded 

r  than  remains  extant,  at  the  I 
one  eins.de  individual  who  HNMsniben  die  W 


To  Mr.  Am.iu.av  WTttOWj  T/iclcrl.m  CmMKOgt,  Ftnshirt. 

lUm-trcc  Coin,  limpb,  1.1  iA  Ak</\uI,  1714. 
hr.xn  Sin, — I  am  to  inform  yon,  that  liy  tlic  nill  d  lOa  BjMUa  Crmln,  late  of 
Grucby  Grange,  t'enshire.  deceased,  yon  arc  I  Mft I  >lc-  legatee  of  rlio  demesnes 

of  Groeby,  with  the  Unite.  sjansii  "i-linnse,  buildinps,  and  nil  Otlm  litrediUmenu 
thereto  belonging.     The  mid  will  lies  in  our  office  rcmly  fet  proving  \>  licnovc-r  it  ruay 
Mit  yonr  KaiTcuicace  to  come  to  town.    Ami  wc  would  respectfully  nggMl  M 
early  day  be  named  fur  that  purpose,  thoro  being  some  particuUni  connected  wW 

tanba  of  which  \vr  have  it  in  rliarjjo   to  make  yon  nccrnainted.     1! 
boaonrcd  with  tho  confidence  of  die  late  owner*  of  Gmcby  through  spvtr.il  : 
ne  Inut  to  he  permitted  to  continue,  onr  service*  la  yonrself  in  Hie  Mmo  ttfU/Hf,  and 
arc,  dear  lir,  yoiirs  faithfully,  JotKa  nod  Jose**, 

By  I'uil.  PorscET. 

"  What  be  a  legatee,  wife  ?  "  asked  old  Andrew  Wybrow,  as  his  dame, 
having  Rpelled  through  the  foregoing  letter,  took  off  her  spectacles  and 
rubbed  them  with  a  puzzled  air. 

"I  ben't  quite  clear,  master;  but  I've  an  idee  it  has  somthiu'  to 
rife  wi'  properly." 

•'  Little  good  ever  conic  to  ur  in  that  shape,  damn;  and  I  don't  like 
the  eound  on  it  now  ;  wc  may  get  into  tronUoa  likes.  Best  take  lli' 
letter  to  lawyer  Jonas  ;  he'll  tell  uz  all  about  it." 

Lawyer  Jonas  had  no  difficulty  in  telling  them  all  about  it,  so  far  as 
the  obvious  meaning  of  the  communication  went ;  hut  a  conaidcrahli 
in  reassuring  old  Andrew  that  there  was  nothing  on  the.  face  of  it  to  be 
alarmed  at.  But  the  lawyer's  pcrpkVity  lo  in.ik--  cut  the  mjfttt] 
probably  exceeded  his  client'*,  in  the  same  degree  that  his  capacity  to 
appreciate  tin-  importance  of  the  intelligence  conveyed  did.  Andrew  was 
not  able  to  afford  him  nauh  help  towards  an  elucidation.  Even  the  name 
cf  tho  testator  was  atrnnge  to  him,  and  in  tho  mill-horse  round  of  nn  un- 
eventful life,  be  could  recall  no  incident  which  the  lawyer's  ingenuity  was 
able  to  twist  into  a  passable  bearing.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  relevant 
fi»ct,  which  .-i  pretty  doM  rx.'iiiiiiiatum  bmtgM  out,  did  not  amount  to 
much;  fell  ftaj  fur  short,  indeed,  of  solving  the  mystery.  It  was  simply 
this  :  Andrew  red  once — a  long  many  years  ago  it  ffH,  be  knew 

— that  he  was  bothered  a  good  deal  by  two  or  three  strange  ladies,  who 
one  day  called  him  from  hia  work  to  ask  questions  about  where  he  was 
tened,  and  where   his  father  was  buried,  and  most  about  t! 

I  tombstones  in  Theberton  churchyard;  lut  In;  1009  turned  'cm  over  to  tho 
sexton.  "  They  war  the  very  euriousrtt  old  ladies  /  ever  see,  mid  that's 
saying  a  good  deal  I  "  concluded  old  Andrew. 


71 1  hxltu  oucebt's  gbo? 

Mx.  Joas*,  waiaag  allowance  fee  the  repwvd  enriewry  af  tW 
Ik*  particular  portion  of  it  designated  by  Mr.  Wybrow.  adB 
remained  something  over  U>  be  carried  to  a  special  innriMl  id  an  my 
fsWliflsraT  taqobia  about  a  atan  who  mast,  even  at  that  period,  lore  Uk 

.ixjovn  so  far  behind  aa  old  Andrew.   Tet,  atraruiug  and  scree: 
with  all  a  Uwyr't  capacity  at  legal  tension,  this  aenp  of  evidence,* 
bat  a  very  ■hart  way  toward*  fathoming  the  mystery.     II*  i 
.ntly  to  admit  that  mill  lay  beyond  the  reach  of  the  legal 
'  hj  apprehensire  devUoe  presenting  himself,  a*   invited,  at  a* 
m  of  Means.  Joaeo  and  Joavns,  ■sHoded  by  Mr.  Jonas,  whose 
he  in»i»tcd  on  having,  those  gel  I  dfiUed  their  promise  in 

■  the  particulars  referred  to  in  their  letter.  To  any  that  the/  ase- 
ccrded  in  making  either  Andrew  or  ha  legal  aJluttu  comprehend  thea. 
1  perhaps  be  aaying  too  much.  Luckily,  they  did  not  hold  that  to  bt 
•tiicily  u  pari  of  their  duty.  The  particulars  ui  oommunicated 
q(  ili<  in  of  a  nature  singular  enough  to  excuse  even  the  astute  intellect of 
Mr.  Jonas  for  finding  ;i  I  kjnag  them.      Such  form  the  ba»is 

:>  relation ;  the  business-like  brerity  into  which  the  Tenpfc 
lawyer*  compressed  it  being  amplified  in  some  points,  and  sspptaneatcd 
by  fotnc  others  that  were  never  in  their  possession. 

A  century  ngo  there  stood  in  what  was  then  one  of  the  least  accessbW 

Ire,  u  long  low  r<il-brick  structure  of  the  baldest  bod 

of  English  domestic  architecture  which  preceded  that  known  as  Elizabethan. 

I  ■  ipet,  or  gables,  or  embayed  windows,  or  mullioncd  doorway* 

to  gt'  and  dignity  to  th<  two  long  rows  of  narrow  ds*> 

•■■til i  i  the  bleak  north  with  ;«  hard,  uncompromising  air,  10 

which  prido  struggled  with  asceticism.  Why  it  had  not  faced  about  to  U» 

south.  wh<  ii'  a  cheerful  landscape  awaited  its  regards,  was  a  marvel  to 

<■■,•■,-  ohaaoi   timraUor  through  the  out-of-tlju-way  neighbourhood  is  which 

it  *tood.    It  appeared  altogethor  mch  I  piece  of  wroog-hesdedness,  and  iu 

morose  face  wore  aucli  an  al  laving  made  a  grasd 

.ike  in  life,  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  it  Lad  turned  it*  back 

in  some  perverse  fit  during  its  growing  stage,  nod  done  peaaoee  in  s 

winterly  iiiul  misanthropic  existence  ever  since.     As  if  expressly  »  coes* 

UK4  thin  notion,  the  area  upon  which  it  !■ 

[ouiid  of  verdant  turf  ami  variegated  parterre,  such  as  constituted  lie 

vi..  ofthi  i  the  pcik-d,  mm  a  broad  flag-stead 

iog  down  to  a  sunk  ha-ha,  surmounted  by  sturdy  posts  sad 

awagging  chains,  which  formed  its  houndnry  from  the  highway.     A  gria 

OQtual-Jooking  courtyard,  with  no  other  relief  to  the  monotony  d  iu 

aspect  than  a  characters  tic  sun-dial,  stone-mounted,  which  itself  had  been 

so  perversely  placed  as  to  be  precluded  from  catching  a  smile  from  i 

during  six  mouths  out  of  the  twelve;  an  outrage  for  which  it  avenged  itorlf 

in  the  cynically  abandoned  motto — KtuiKDLtss  or  Tax  lions. 

Iu  the  rear  of  the  building  lay  a  capacious  vegetable  garden,  by  nodi 
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the  moil  dn.rlul    teatON   ti   liaJ    to  offer,  and  (hat  apparently  nut 
il  appendage,  gnontly  carved  ant  of  a  weedy  plan! 

h  surrounded  it  on  tore*  ride*.  This,  with  die  axeeptioa  of  m  outer 
lx-it  of  sombre  (ire,  was  monopolized  by  bramble*,  nettle*.  :unl  similar 
rude  growths  of  nature,  thrusting  up  their  bnaaa  high  above  the  few 
j-hruh*  left  of  its  original  stock,  as  though  to  assert  a  prior  claim  to  what 
air  and  sunshine  might  penetrate  the  grim  cordon  that  surrounded  i 
A  per/vet  paradise  fur  small  birds,  snakes,  hedgehogs,  and  much  burrowing 
vermin,    but    in    the    human    estimate,   regarded    with   I    vn-iv   i-iiiin    to 

meat  or  utility,  a  wildcraeaa> 

Such  were  u  few  of  in  obrioU  among   the  extemal  features 

of  Grueby  Grange.     A  modern  auctioneer  even  DHght  Lave  experienced 

a  difficulty  to  make  them  attractirc  upon   paper.     That  it  should  never 

have  entered  Into  tint  mind*  of  any  in  the  long  lino  of  possessors  of  tli- 

pa  to  pull    it  down   ami  nuhstitute  a  limro  consonant  willi 

the  itoeivad  ideea  of  the  beautiful,  wen  if  it  vara  only  to  take  the  pa 
verse  twist  out  of  the  old  house,  is  scarcely  conceivable.  Hut  it  was 
hinted  that  some  obstacle  existed  to  such  I  procedure.  It 
■night  have  been  nothing  more  th.in  the  monaCQ  darkly  conveyed  in  a 
node  rhyme  carved  on  the  oaken  lintel  over  the  groat  door,  which  tradition 
stated  bad  been  placed  there  by  the  founder  of  tho  Grange  tor  a  win 

to  bis  posterity.    Tho  figure  of  ■  bugs  rose  appeared  out  upon  the  beam; 
u  del  lit  have  h  i  n   thought  to  bear  some  referenco  to  the 

cwgniiciuoc  of  the  tbo.ndor*a  royal  chief  bed  in  hlnuelf  the  - 

roaes  of  EDgli*' >  bat  for  some  atnpannJ  .•illusion  to  it  in  the  vetee 

iih,  which   was  diflicttlt   to   reconcile  wiih   moh    a  .  h 

1  to  bo  taken  in  itfl  ancient  symbolism,  then  tho 
iiiy  of  the  rhyme  was  only  made  the  more  impenetrable 
by  it.     Fboi  ran  the  legend  : — 

{ilhilrs  .  Iftrr .  \>tt  .  Grabjin  .  grot .  j>e .  l«no< . 
tlrttrti  .  tRrtihjfs  .  rour  .  (stonhr  . 
•Sls'tT .  i>tt .  brr  .  iilutkro .  lj.>c  .  Cttibgs  .  fioitor  . 
I'll  .  tjontir  .  iftnl  .  shirk  .  upy  .  funis  .  aiitlr .  lonor, 

Possibly  this  was  raffle*  .  iter  and  obscure  to   influence  the 

generation  oat*  to  its  oontrirer,  if  uV  iy  be  supposed 

to  here  held  It  la  do  gnat  nvaraiea;  and  among  I  •  may 

happened  to  be  no  Floriu  in  the  line  to  whom  the  demon  ■ 
"Have  a  taste." 

Interiorly,   the  Grange  did   not  belie   its   outward   promise.      The 
exigencies  of  successive  generations  had  necessarily  produced  some  modi- 
fications of  1  In?  original  plan,  but  in  ahl  Dan  it  was  unchanged.     The 
ii|*rtnitiit     v..!.    (or  the  most  part  long  narrow  chambers  of  low  , 
ill-lighted  l.y  the  easementi  ol  boreal  Mpec4  vrnea  dm  -lay  was  . 
I  inn-,  but  especially  gloomy  hi   the  DM  .  harbouring  shadow*  nt 

•to  ends,  like  the  bind.  W  i-U«s»  wings  of  night-birds  perpvi 
...  xt.— xo.  I  3$. 
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hovering.     If  the  muscr  who  sat  down   beneath  ibcm  with  hii  thought* 
fay  m»Ic  companions,  chanced  to  have  any  caret  in  hie  horizon,  b: 
ivtnotc,  ho  was  liable  to  be  impressed  ominously  by  those  brooding  wings. 
rij  the  misgiving  traveller  is  by  vultures  in  the-  distant  sky  whan  ht  fash 

icipation  their  bcaka  in  his  heart. 

it  the  period  this  narrative  has  reference  to,  was  of  iht 
«tately  but  comfortless  character  proper  to  a  generation  which  nffrw 
relaxed  a  muscle  except  in  sleep,  and  then  lu-araed  itself  in  diapcriss  u 
screen  from  wokiu,  bettoM  that    audacious  lersller 

will;  dignity  sod  deportment     Chain  with  stark  upright  back*, 
adapted  only  to  self-supporting  spines,  and  tables  that  took  ample  pre- 

•ns  against  any  approach  to  familiarity  or  ease,  by  an  under-unsung 
which  ki>pt  the  sitter  at  arms'  length,  were  fcir  exponenta  of  the  prev.. 
•  liar.Kii  r  <<!    the   moveables,  or  i inmoveabies  as  they   might   rather  b» 
called.     Bven  i!i'   in'  i     .ihitile  members  of  the  household — the  hsnginet 
and  coverings  of  needlework — bore  evidence  that  not  the  elegant 
<>f  the  sex  could  withstand  the  genius  loci;  far  the  subjects  chosm 
illustration  by  the  graceful  needle  nataeit  supplied  by 

range  of  sacred  and  profane  history  :  "  Jephtha's  Vow,"  and  the  *•  Stabbii 
of  Kthclrcd  while  draining  the  grace-cup,"  and  such-like  cheerful  epi 
in  the-  great  epic  of  I  )>:irk  cabinet*  V  I  ia  plenty. 

always,  is  wherever  the  vicissitudes  of  a  long  succession  of 
rations  concentrate,  seeming  to  hint  at  mysteries   nothing  should 
induce  thorn  to  divulge;  mid  mirrors  which  made  pretence  of 
a  cloudy  curtain  in  shall  depths,  a  led  only  to  be  drawn  at 

I    futurity.     Ancient   mirrors  everywhere    grow    to  have  a   wiatnl 

> — probably  from  the  strange  secrets  that  arc  bared  to  thein . 
these  added  the  austerity  of  acclnsiou  to  the  cxpericuce  of  length  of  days. 

luring  tho  century,  or  century  and  n  half,  or  two  centuries— s  few 
des  do  not  count  for  much  in  such  «i  span — that  they  had  been  irucnuml 
in   the   Grange,  no  sunbeum  lwd  ever  glinted  on  their  faces;  ao-l 
declared  the  fiiet  oh  plainly  as  a  human  face  might   that   had  lived  to  be  s 

hundred,  •  ■  mm  a  mild 

The  Orange  was  Dot  free  from  the  tendency  commonly  cltarged  Upon 
Rlriioluros  of  its  order  and  age — for  branching  out  into  long  passage* 
leading  nowhere  ;  but  in  it,  the  inipuUe  had  expended  itself  is  th» 
production  of  one  long  gallery,  roi  I  "i  end  to  end  of  the  upper  irf 

its  two  llooi's  :  not  a  mere  passage  such  as  a  modern  arohitact  might  hare 
tbrcrtrn  in  t>>  satisfy  chamberuiaid  exigencies,  but  a  liberal  thorougblarc 
along  whiel  I   handsome  equipage  might  have  been  driven — and  tumeJ 
were  well   in  hand.      Ci  ,  this  capacioustUM 

was  not  without  a  lew  drawbacks.  The  place  was  generally  gusty  with 
draughts  from  the  num. roils  door*  opening  on  to  it,  which  Were  apt  U> 
pulF  out  bed-going  candles  end  startle  their  bearers  with  sounds  like 
fang-drawn  sighs:  altogether  a  cold-catching,  rheumatism-giving  pro- 
ntaadsj  and,  speaking  salubriously,  good  for  nothing  but  ghosts  to  stalk 
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in.  Nor  was  it  to  bo  expected  that  such  uncommonly  eligible  quarlera 
for  that  fraternity  should  be  1*4* 10  the  nil  occupancy  of  material  tenant*. 
Already,  in  the  first  half  of  the  lot  reunify,  what  with  the  demolitions  of 
improvement,   and   the   absorptions  of  spare   rooms  by  die  incm> 

ition,    UlOt    dignified    seclusion    that   delighteth    the    ghostly    I 
was  growing  uhnu.it  a*  difficult  to  find  as  reasonably  rented  apparttment* 
in   Me  capital  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  of  Fnitice,  in  the  second   half 
of  the   present  one.     A  OOBBwdtou  dumn.-  by  Grange  wan 

not,  therefore,  likely  to  remain  unappropriated  by  that  olttS  to  whom 
"  rent  i«  no  consideration." 

Hut  there  was  room  under  its  roof  for  a  co-tenancy  of  spirituals  and 
i  i  i  |«ir«d«  without  either  petting  much  in  the  other's  way ;  more  especially 
as  it  chanced  thul  ilia  huhits  of  the  respective  parties  wire  not  likely  to 
clash.  The  family  was  a  quiet  one,  .-mil  kept  early  hours,  and  it  may  be 
AMiiincd  that  the  ghoaU,  according  to  their  prevailing  habiU,  were  \iV> -ly 
to  bo  quiet  too,  and  to  keep  curly  hours  also,  after  their  way  :  only  their 
meridian  tailing  at  midnight,  10  p.m.  mortal  reckoning  might  be  con- 
|  tii.  mi.  ,;<:,  1 1 i.-st  In. hi  ut  which  Ihe  world  was  sufficiently  aired  for 
ghosts  of  condition  to  walk  abroad.  Ocaxinnally  an  early  riser  among 
tin-in  would  cross  a  belated  domestic  on  her  way  to  bed ;  but  on  Buch  ran: 
fences  the  ghost  seemed  fully  as  -much  scared  U  tbt  oe'it.il,  ft*  by 
i  In-  time  tin'  hitiiir  had  put  a  climax  to  her.  terror  by  dropping  hi 
ami  screamed,  nr.il  brought  the  whole  household  to  their  respective  doois 
in  very  strange  head-gear,  and  very  scant  nether  garments,  the  object  of 
tlii-  ahirm  was  nowhere — or  at  limst  not  there.  So,  on  tho  v.  Iml.-,  tin- 
parties  agreed  fully  as  well  as  in  ninety-nine  ease*  out  of  a  hundred  of 
j.  in!  i  i.'cuj'iiin-y.  win  re  they  are  tied  down  and  held  to  good  behaviour 
hy  covenant  and  ogrecnu-iir. 

'I  Ik-  family  at  the  Grange,  which  — rowed  to  he  "of  that  ilk,"  dated 
from  an  ancestor  who  bore  Im.w  ami  bill  in  the  ranks  of  Henry  of 
Richmond,  on  Item  worth  field,  and  was — bo  tho  tradition*  in  I 

—for  notable  service  there,  rewarded  on  the  spot  by  a  gift  of  tie- 
estate  of  Crueby,  whose  owner  had  nlso  fought  and  fallen  on  that  m  :  i. 
but  on  the  wrong,  that  ia  the  vanquished,  side.  A  portrait  of  the 
Kosworth  billman  hong  at  the  stair-head — the  pictnre  of  a  dour  man 
in  middle  life,  awesome  Ifl  look  upon,  frrun  I  certain  wicked  cunning  the 
i.iintei  hud  contrived  t..  throw  into  tliv  eyes,  intensified  by  an  arrango- 
mi-iii  familiar  to  ns  in  nia*u-r«<  of  tlie  Venetian  school,  of  bringing  the  (ace 
into  a  strong  light,  while  the  outlines  of  the  person  are  swallowed  up  in 
m.  The  portrait  of  Ralph  QflMbj  was  a  notable  specimen  of  this 
trick  of  art — a  race  looking  out  of  a  black  eluud.  The  effect  was  enough 
to  sUrllu  any  one  coming  upon  it  unawares,  ami  era  tho  domestics  at  tin- 
Grange,  to  whom  custom  had  familiarized  it,  never  cared  to  linger  within 
tho  range  of  its  wicked  eyea. 

■  representative*  of  this  grim  stock  had  dwindled  down  to  three 
Bisters,  of  whom  the  elder  two  had  arnvi  1  at  the  stage  where  the  seal  i* 

—a 
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ga  the   lot  of  single  bltMedneaa,  nod 
be   expected  to  give  on  heir  to  the  Orange, 
lapsed  wlulc  the  grey  old  sun-dial  out  in  the  To 
true  to  iU  abandoned  motto,  for  they,  Mb 
the  hoars"  till  the  aun  had  declined  and  I 
Wooers  in  plenty  had  found  their  tray  to  the  Gn 
such  gauds  were  seasonable — for   when  had  th 
to  ait  and   sigh  forth   the   ancient  maiden's   It 
husband  ! "  ? — but  somehow  the  wooing*  had 
l*art-breakings,  or  even  violent   strainings  of 
ardours  insensibly  cooled  down  to  a  platonic  ten 
only  pensive  memories  for  the  lavender**!  cabin 
whence  they  were  duly  taken  out  and  aired  in  fi 
wilh    an    interest   which    had    nothing   more   I 
appertains  to  everything  of  the  post. 

In  effect  these  two    elderly  ludiea  had  dcclii 

existence,   which   imperceptibly  comes  over  an 

Urns   with  the  present,  but  many  memories 

naturally  disposed  them  to  entertain  aomo  of  t] 

which  in  their  day  were  held  not  unbecoming 

am   an   euphemism,   could  no  longer  be 
detected  coffins  in  the  lire,  and  winding-sh- 
in the  tea-cup,  and  nursed  thei  jjuc 

pilling  of  salt  waa  a  thing  to  avoid,  and 
and   a   boat  of  such  harmless   fauna.      And 
within  the  compass  of  mortals  to  offer,   mMtld 
sit  down  thirteen  at  table.     But  as  touching 
Grange,   they    set   their   faces   against  them, 
reputation  of  their  progenitors.     They  cousidc 
l.ut  "troubled  ■vim  were  affected  wit 

and  then  lure  it  would  be  a  sort  of  reflection  on 
the  possibility  of  any  of  their  ancestor*  being 
alias  Grueby,  especially,  met  any  hint  of  the  1 
with  a  severe  rebuke;  which  waa  ft 
the  entire  household,  immediately  before  going  U 
■ad  there,  under  the  hovering  wings  of  the  nig 
certain  chapter  which  recounts  the  urjiallowo 
En-dor;  appending  as  an  unauthorized  gloss  uf 
linn  tliuL  tliey  who  saw  spirits  nji  ■>  bi  as  wi 
them.  It  is  not  surprising  that  discipline  such 
a  promising  ghost-story  in  the  bud,  and  if  ie  di 
from  walking,  at  leal  dispose  those  who  chat 
(0  keep  their  own  counsel. 

Beside",  the  stories  were  chiefly  legendur] 
rations  blessed  with  a  aliaqx.-r  rial  Hi  md  a  rc-bual 
The  one  that  took  the  most  definite  shape  related 
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trait  on  the  stair,  Grim  Ralph)  as  mi  hi*  traditional  appellation.  Darkly 
the  legend  ran,  that  the  spirit  of  Ralph  was  burdened  with  a  secret  which 
nta  •■■■»  I  *  made  known  to  the  last  of  Lis  race,  under  penalty  of  eternal 
uni.  *t  Rw  liim.-i -It';  ud  not  to  let  the  all-important  opportunity  slip  by, 
ide  a  visit  of  >  i|  OHM  nj  lf.-v-t  in  each  MQVatlon, — appeared 

to  Home  one  <>r  DOM  member*  of  the  family  in  the  oak  parlour,— 
apparently  satisfied  himself  thut  the  hum  bad  not  struck,  and  vanished 
without  making  any  sign.  What  degree  of  credence  the  members  of 
family  in  the  present  generation  gate  to  this  legend  was  not  known :  it 
might  be  tli.'it  1 1 1 ._•  Gnieby  Indies  carried  misdoubting*  under  that  mask 
from  whieli  some  of  us  borrow  a  braver  face  for  the  world  than  om-  closet 

r  baa  ("  show  us;   lint,  it,  -\v.-is  certain  that  spiritual    vi-ilant-  | 
count  upon  no  open  welcome  from  the  principals  of  the  Grange,  had  it 
entered  any  of  their  noddles  to  favour  them  with  a  call. 

I  Jut  besides  there  two  ancient  maidens  there  was  a  third  sister,  the  child 

■i  ihor  mother,and  nearly  a  score  of  years  the  junior  of  the  elder  la. lien; 
i  en  whom  and  her  the  contrast  was  not  lm  i"  D9FI09  tbflB  En  rears, 
g  in  bfl  JptWtttt  resemblance,  to  their  common 
ancestor,  Ralph.      The  features  depicted  on  the  canvas  were  strikingly 
reproduced  b  JSyhilki  Grucby  ;  0M  MBIM  type,  though  moulded  to  a  softer 
expression  by  sex,  with  the  baleful  light,  which  made  the  eyes  of  the  por- 
trait terrible,  subdued  to  a  lambent  flame  in  their  living  counterpart*.     In 
her  their  d.  plh     *(  EQ  NTCIMj — though  it  was  the  serenity  of  August  skies, 
which  the  tempest  can  momentarily  darken  as  it  nevat  dr.;  lot  firmament 
where  flitting  clouds  make  perpetual  menace  of  fainter  overshadow- 
No  casus]  obtcrvcr  could  doubt  that  the  elements  of  pnwion  lay  locked 
tin-  somewbat  passive  exterior :  no  one  intimately  acquainted  with  ihe 
character  of  Sybilla  Grueby  could  conceive  that  the  maMer  passion  would 
ito  wiitiiuiTit  in  her,  as  it  had  in  her  two  elder  aist.  nv 

Great  therefore  were  the  surprise  andgosrip  Bf  ihc  neighbourhood,  and 
unbounded  Uio  astonishment  of  Sybil  la's  accepted  lover,  when  on 
very  from  a  sharp  but  short  illness  she  informed  that  gantiSBMB,  kindly  but 
firmly,  that  ilc.-ir  angOgWUtnt  must  terminate.  Remonstrance  an  I  entreaty 
alike  failed  to  shake  this  determination,  though  cho  received  both  in  a  sub- 
in..!,  and  even  humble  spirit,  which  teemed  scarcely  consonant  wiih  her 
tcini*rament.  But  on  her  refusing  to  give  a  reason  for  her  conduct,  indignn- 
teii,  not.  unnaturally,  drove  ull  other  sentiments  out  of  her  ill -mod  lover's 
breast.  He  abruptly  quitted  her  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  ultimately  the 
country  ;  and  for  years  nothing  more  was  heard  of  him  nt  the  Grange. 

It  did  not  pass  unnoticed,  that  Sybilln  s  sisters  refused  to  join  in  the 
i  Hi  us  made  to  combat  what  appeared  her  causeless  caprice;  though  ii 
was  no  secret  that  the  hopen  which  each  had  severally  resigned  for  herself 
devolved  upon  her,  and  their  disappointment  at  their  frustration  was 
likely  to  bo  only  less  great  than  that  of  tho  discarded  lover's.  On  tha 
contrary,  they  treated  her  wiih  the  tenderness  they  might  have  ovinced, 
had  she  beta  lb*  victim  of  another's  caprice  instead  a   the  sacrifice  of 
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her  own.  And  all  their  tenderness  was  needed,  as  soon  grew  painfully 
apparent.  Sybilla's  clouded  spirit  and  altered  manner  bore  testimony 
that,  whatever  the  source  of  her  strange  resolves,  changed  affection  fur 
the  object  she  had  banished  was  not  it.  Her  tall  form  drooped,  her 
fine  features  grew  sharp,  and  her  manner,  which  had  before  been  snare 
and  equable,  became  uneven  and  petulant.  She  aged  so  rapidly  that 
a  very  few  years  sufficed  to  make  the  difference  in  that  respect  between 
herself  and  her  sisters  scarcely  distinguishable.  Blight  did  all  the  work 
of  time,  and  at  a  far  more  rapid  pace.  Meanwhile,  time,  neither  to  be 
hastened  nor  stayed  at  the  instance  of  the  happy  or  the  unhappy,  continued 
to  cast  his  shadows  over  the  Grange,  while  three  aged  women  wore  away 
nn  unenjoying  and  monotonous  existence  there. 

Upon  that  stagnation  of  life  one  day  broke  in  an  incident  disturbing,  as  a 
dropped  stone  the  scum  that  gathers  on  the  surface  of  a  pool,  the  torpor 
which  during  fifteen  years  had  been  settling  down  upon  that  isolated 
household.  A  strange  visitor  of  foreign  aspect  presented  himself  at  the. 
Grange,  on  the  plea  of  urgent  business  with  the  younger  Miss  Graeby. 
He  was  received  by  the  three  sisters  in  company,  and,  after  the  first 
general  salutation,  turned  with  much  seeming  perplexity  from  one  to 
another,  as  if  in  doubt  to  which  his  errand  specially  lay.  This  uncertainty 
was  presently  relieved  by  an  exclamation  from  one  of  them  :"  Reginald !  " 

"  Sybil  1  is  it  possible,  so  changed  ?  " 

"  Changed  indeed,  since  you  fail  to  recognize  me,"  Bhe  replied,  though 
her  own  recognition  of  her  former  lover,  under  the  changes  wrought  by 
time  and  travel,  had  only  been  worked  out  by  close  and  continuous 
scrutiny  from  the  moment  of  his  entrance. 

"  Sybil ! "  he  resumed,  after  the  first  emotions  of  surprise  had  subsided, 
"  I  do  not  come  to  reproach  you  with  my  wasted  years :  had  I  cherished 
such  a  purpose,  what  I  now  see  must  have  put  it  to  flight.  But  I 
have  suffered,  too,  and  my  presence  here  is  evidence  that  the  wound  has 
not  closed  in  me  any  more  than  in  yourself.  I  come  to  make  a  request, 
which  I  think  you  will  not  now  refuse  to  grant.  Tell  me,  why  was 
our  engagement  broken  ?  " 

"  The  time  is  past,  and  the  circumstances  are  changed,"  6hc  replied, 
"  that  made  me  keep  it  from  you.  You  have  dearly  earned  the  right  to 
know,  and  you  shall." 

The  communication  Sybilla  made  in  the  diffuse  manner  almost 
universally  characterizing  the  relation  of  events  occurring  to  the  narrator, 
may  be  more  succinctly  put  in  the  third  person. 

"  YOU  ARE  WAITED  FOR  IN  THE  OAK  PARLOUR  1 " 

Sharp  and  distinct  like  the  tones  of  a  bell,  these  words  sounded  in 
Sybilla  Grueby'a  ear,  as  starting  up  from  a  midnight  Bleep  she  hastily  put 
aside  the  curtain  and  looked  forth  into  the  dim  lamp-lit  chamber  to  dis- 
cover the  speaker. 

In  vain.     There  was  no  one  to  be  seen :  whoever  had  been  the  bearer 
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of  the  rneaaage  noil  have  left  the  room  immediately  on  delivering  >t. 
the  sound  had  scarce  died  on  her  ear  before  her  hand  had  thrust  asiil 
curtain*  and  her  eye  been  disappointed  in  its  search.     Surpris* 
and,  moreover,  disturbed  nt  tin  singularity  of  the  summons  at  such   an 
hcur,  Sybil  hastily  arose,  and  throwing  qo  ;l  chamber  robe,  took    up  tin 
lamp  and  went  out  into  tins  gallery.     J  bttfl  her  ear  was  instantly  nt< 
by  those  low  sobs  and  moans  which  seldom  intermitted  nt  night,  on  that 
battle-field  of  conflicting  air-curreuts;  but  such  sounds  were  too  familiar 
to  her  to  attract  attention,  though  alio  lancied  «hc  caught  amongst  I 
the  tones  of  a  human  voice,  the  nil  indication  that  any  of  the.  honselu.M 
besides  herself  was  astir.     At  tin;  ntaircaae  a  stronger  gust  made 
of  her  lamp  flickor  up,  and  cast  a  bright  glimmer  over  the  pointing  which 
fMgbt  Sybil's  [susing  glance.     It  was  but  a  momentary  one,  yet  it  made 
her  start  and  rub  her  eyes,  for  it  seemed  to  her   that  tho  features  of  Ifalpli 
had  vanished  from  the  canvas;  one  uniform  cloud  of  blackness  appeared 
to  cover  the  entire  surface.      Probably   the  |«nuuoimt   curiosity  ti>  lean 
who  awaited  her  below  prevented  Sybil's  stopping  to  convince  herself  lhaf 
this  was  an  illusion,  (it,  tboagfa  wondering,  "he  did  not  arrest  her    I 
hut  pressed  on  to  the  place  nt  rcndexYOtis. 

Her  first  impression  en  tillering  the  room  and  looking  around,  was 
one  of  disappointment,  quickly  succeeded,  however,  by  surprise  that 
ing  met  her  glance  but  the  familiar  articles  of  furniture  standing 
about  in  such  disorder  as  she  remembered  to  have  left  them  in  on  retiring 
lo  rest,  and  wearing  that  Merlin' s-cavc  aspect  of  life  arrested  in  mil 
r,  which  pervades  all  familiar  daylight  haunt*  when  come  upon  in 
dead  of  night.     l.'mlcr  ibe  I'd -hi  c  glin  of  her  military  lump  thn  night- 

birds  were  naturally  in  high  feather,  but  beyond  their  restless  wing'  tltt 
apartment  showed  no  sign  of  tho  presence  of  movement  sinco  the  last 
CM  Mpnt  had  quitted  it  overnight.  I  In  a  6h  tin-  fust,  time  a  doubt  arose 
.oil's  mind  of  tho  reality  of  her  suiiiiiiciis,  which  a  little  reflection 
turned  into  a  conviction  that  she  had  suffered  herself  to  become  the  dupe 
of  a  dream.  The  thought  curled  her  lip  with  a  smile  as  she  turm  I  to 
give  a  parting  look  around  ;  but  that  look  encountered  eoim  ! 
caused  the  smile's  instant  sul  nto  an  indefinable  expression  pi  r- 

vading  all  her  features;  something  which  rooted  her  feet  to  the  floor, 
riveted  her  eyes  upon  the  hr.-irt.li. 

Not  all  at  once  was  Sybil  In  conscious  of  the  nattiro  or  the  form  of 
what  so  fixed  her  attention,  and  inspired  that  feeling  of  which  the  strange 
expreision  on  her  countenance  was  the  index.  One  moment  aha 
almost  fancy  the  outline  of  a  human  figure  was  developing  out  of  the 
•.•mi  ;  the  next,  it  had  vanished,  and  tin-  wniuseot  carving  that  had  been 
momentarily  interccpu-d,  showed  diMim'iv  DO  |Im  MBN  spot.  Now  it 
gathered  substance  and  seemed  aci|uiring  the  roundness  of  life:  anon  it 
undulated,  and  wararsd,  ud  Unify  dissipated  as  a  column  of  tl 
might  which  a  side-breath  bad  taken.  Sybil  la  could  not  define  to  herself 
the  motive  which  held  her  such  a  passive  witness  of  these  mutation*.    It  was 
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not  fear,  nor  scarcely  curiosity,  but  rather  the  mood  ia  which  the  dreamy 
gaze  is  held  captive  by  the  smoke  wreaths  as  they  go  up  from  the  hearth, 
and  make  themselves  cars  for  the  soul's  fancies  to  mount  upon,  without 
confining  within  themselves  the  view  of  the  passengers  they  cany. 

But  the  car  in  which  Sybilla's  fancies  were  embarked  presently 
imprisoned  them — abstracted  the  view  beyond,  and  concentrated  upon 
itself  the  whole  of  her  faculties ;  and  precisely  as  the  stages  of  this  change 
occurred,  more  definite  and  denser  grew  under  her  eyes  a  shape  in  which 
she  at  length  recognized  the  lineaments  of  her  painted  ancestor.  And 
with  that  recognition  came  upon  her  a  paralyzing  dread  :  a  desire  to  fly 
from  the  fearful  presence ;  to  cry  aloud  for  help ;  but  tongue  and  limbs 
failed  her ;  the  very  sources  of  life  seemed  drying  up  under  the  eyes 
which  glowed  more  and  more,  like  igniting  coals,  till  their  blaze  turned 
her  lamp's  flame  to  a  sickly  pallor,  and  seemed  to  shoot  fiery  arrows  into 
her  own.  Half  senseless  she  fell  upon  a  couch,  and  covered  her  eyes,  with 
her  hands,  trying  to  think  she  was  not  mad. 

Then  the  consciousness  of  those  blazing  orbs  resting  on  her  unseen, 
grew  more  intolerable  to  bear  than  their  scathing  light ;  and  again  she 
arose  to  face  her  dread  visitant.  It  stood  on  precisely  the  same  spot,  io 
the  same  attitude  of  waiting,  but  was  now  beckoning  her  to  approach. 
.  Though  rebellious  to  her  own  will,  her  limbs  seemed  given  over  to  the 
mastery  of  a  stronger,  for  without  her  volition  they  bore  her  to  the  side  of 
the  dreaded  being,  and  there  fixed  her,  while  it,  with  a  touch  of  its  shadowy 
hand,  pressed  back  a  panel  on  the  chimney-breast,  and  drew  from  behind  a 
parchment  scroll.  Close  up  under  Sybilla's  eyes  the  figure  then  held  the 
instrument,  and  traced  line  by  line  from  top  to  bottom  with  its  finger,  while 
to  the  stupefied  gazer  a  maze  of  uncouth  characters  seemed  to  start  out  under 
the  ghostly  index  in  its  progress.  But  the  power  of  taking  in  distinct  im- 
pressions was  fast  leaving  her.  With  a  terrible  effort  she  forced  a  shriek  from 
her  lips,  and  on  the  instant  the  lamp  fell  from  her  band,  and  a  heavy  sigh 
swept  past  her  ear — the  last  sensation  that  gained  admittance  to  her  brain. 

Slowly  consciousness  came  back  to  Sybilla.  A  sense  of  chill  and 
numbness  through  all  her  frame,  and  a  dull  ache  at  the  brain,  were  her 
first  impressions  of  returning  life.  As  her  senses  grew  capable  of  taking 
in  external  objects,  the  grey  morning  light  showed  her  that  she  was 
lying  before  the  hearth  of  the  Oak  Parlour ;  but  how  she  came  there,  as 
of  all  the  other  incidents  of  the  night,  she  was  for  the  time  utterly 
oblivious.  Under  a  confused  impression  of  something  unusual  having 
happened  to  her,  she  struggled  to  her  feet,  and  managed  to  regain  her 
chamber  and  throw  herself  on  the  bed,  where  almost  immediately  a  heavy 
sleep  fell  upon  her,  as  though  she  had  drained  some  lethal  draught. 

The  apartment  in  Grueby  Grange  designated  the  Oak  Parlour,  was  a 
long  chamber  on  the  ground-floor,  low  of  pitch,  and  sombre  of  aspect,  in 
spite  of  several  narrow  casements  with  which  its  outer  wall  was  pierced. 
This  sombreness  was  due  to  the  oak  panelling,  which  encased  not  only 
the  walls,  but  covered  the  ceiling  as  well,  and  which  gave  it  its  distinctive 
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appellation.    Sol  in  :->  heary  b  ago  had  ghroo  fcfae  bud 

of  ebony,  each  panel  ban  wino  carved  device  of  a  grotesque  in  auk,  or 
flower,  or  arabesque  scroll-work.  The  one  which  occupied  the  post  of 
honour,  viz.  the  centre  of  ihc  chimney-breast,  bore  an  exact  i 

it  device  which  left  so  much  room  for  speculation  in  its  connecti on 
with  I  over  the  entrance  door.     From  the  prominence  gin 

I  lie  design  amoi  -i!m  of  this,  the  state  jiparim  io  Grange, 

an  inference  might  lie  drawn  that  the  builder  designed  to  keep  iierpetually 
under  Uie  eyes  of  Li*  tOOOOaWH  B  reminder  of  his  earliest  injunction — 
ever  that  had  reference  to.  Dragons,  liippogriff*,  and  other  strange 
creatures  that  never  entered  the  ark  of  Noah,  were  art  as  n  sort  of  guard 
of  honour  round  tlii--  QfDtN  panel  in  nil  conceivable  atiiiudi-s — v. 

couchant,  rampant,  or  simply   regardant.     Similar  ones  were  Hcatt 1 

Other  I'Jirt*,  but  here  they  seemed  massed,  aa  at  a  sort  of  head- 
quarter*. Indeed  tho  entire  ■put  in  cat  bore  no  inconsiderable  resem- 
blance to  a  Brobdu  nlon  IN?  OM  of  those  heirloom  chests 
which  were  almost  invariably  to  be  found,  four  or  live  generations  back, 
amid  the  plenishing  of  the  yeoman  household,  and  in  which  the  stock  ot 
homespun  linen  kept  company  with  tho  good  man's  Sunday  suit  of  blue, 
and  the  fair  dnme'i  crimson  paduasoy. 

In  this  apartment  were  the  two  elder  ladies  of  the  Orange  one  BMJEE 
awaiting  their  sister  to  join  them  at  the  early  meal. 

"  Look,  Magdalen  I  "exclaimed  one  wlm  had  approached  I  M  • ''  the 
windows.  "See,  thcMnrni  that  shook  the  house  so  fearfully  last  night,  and 
threatened  to  bury  us  ail  and  r  its  ruins,  bM  made  n  scapegoat  of  the 
old  dial."  And  sure  enough, out  in  the  forecourt,  there  lay  th.it  boon 
tetnner  of  the  hours,  broken  at  the  shaft,  and  w  cut  off  from  all  repentance 
■i  misspent  put.  Tbi  •  was  not  without  n  certain  suggestiveneaa 

to  the  on-lookers,  and  they  both  turned  from  its  contemplation  with  a 
shudder  which  told  that  it  was  not  lost  upon  tlicin. 

"  Why,"  exclaimed  one,  as  her  foot  struck  against  some  object  on  the 
floor,  "  sun  ly  1 1 1 i ■*  is  Sybils  lamp  !  how  came  it  here  ?  " 

"And  she  is  half  an  hour  past  her  time,"  Mtaned  the  other,  consul'' 
her  watch;  "tbtinQittMOTorileBpiBgbeneU!  I  trill  go  and  call  her,  Mabel." 

The  sleep  Sybil  VH  (bnod   in  WH>  DO  light  ■•lumber  to  I  by 

*uch  gentle  applications  ns  usually  sum  loan  the  morning  alei-jM-r, 

and  tlioy  soon  desisted  from  the  attempt ;  <1,  krt  an  nnxious 

watch  till  nature  itself  should  fltwM  bat  chained  senses,  fur  tliat  she  was 
come  abnormal  condition  was  evident  even  to  unpractised  eye*. 
Win  ii  lb*  iHd  at  length  awake,  it  ffil  to  t;dk  of  nob  evonU  as  made 
ln-r  .iliimtL'l  waters  believe  her  in  the  deliiium  of  a  fever.     Yividly,  as 
though  each  incident  was  lmiMjn*rtug  under  her  eyes  at  the  moment  of 

■  in,  she  described  all  that  had  befallen  her  through  that  trying  n 
And  as  ihesiMcr*  listened,  their  first  suspicion  gradually  gave  way  before 
Of  her  manner,  which  formed  so   great  a  contra-t   to  t!,. 
matter  of  her  discourse,  and  they  wore  fain  to  think   she  had  dreamt 
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itiese  things,  an.l  hurl  nut  yet  arrived  at  a  cuuvictiun  of  their  musailj. 
-rim  this  view  w»  suggested  to  the  patient,  she  repudiated  u  » 
earnestly,  that  it  ocmrtid  to  the  others,  in  order  to  dispel  such  s  noeUt- 
voua  deJuoion,  il  would  be  well  to  have  the  wainscoting  taken  dowi  * 
the  spot  she  rpokc  of,  to  demonstrate  how  basele**  werv  the  circuwufjatsi 
her  iancy  connected  with  it.  In  this  projajead  Sybil  eagerly  aeqqantai 
though  with  quite  opposite  expectations  to  those  entertained  by  hsr 
sisters.  No  time  was  lost  in  carrying  out  thia  purpose.  A  wotksssawu 
•rrrt  Tor,  and  under  his  tools  the  three  centime*'  pride  of  the  great  km- 
panel  foil ;  for  the  strange  beasts  nbout  it  suffered  themselves  to  fct 
despoiled  of  their  charge  as  tamely  as  though  they  had  been  n  W  cf  nil; 
thrrp,  instead  of  the  fierce  ban-dogs  they  assumed  to  be. 

The  removal  of  the  panel  laid  bare  a  small  rocee  oof-work, 

whence,  from  under  a  thick  coating  of  dust,  the  man  presently  drew  a 
abort  cylindrical  packet,  the  sight  of  which  grewily  agitated  Sybiila.  whs 
had  insirted  on  being  present,  in  spite  of  all  reinonstrajiee.  Her  esacQM 
increased  when,  on  unrolling  the  packet,  it  proved  to  be  a  small  sheet  sf 
parchment  covered  with  writing.  "  1  huix  looked  bb)  that  before,"  tbs 
exclaimed,  in  a  voice  that  shook  with  emotion.  "  Are  you  tatufisd  (hat 
linn  is  something  more  than  a  dreai 

For  a  few  minutes  the  influence  of  the  atrange  circumstances  attending 
the  discovery  of  the  instrument  suspended  curiosity  to  learn  Us  purport 
:i  they  became  tranquillized  enough  to  neek  to  decipher  the  wrUit*. 
llivv  found  no  easy  task  lay  before  them,  for  not  only  was  it  traced  re  a 
crump  monkish  liaml,  but  the  colour  had  nearly  fled  from  the  ink.  Added  |o 
which,  the  language  and  orthography  was  not  quite  the  vernacular  rs*  to* 
Perseverance  at  kngth  surmounting  these  dilBcuIlMs, 
the  readers  worn  startled  at  finding  themselves  the  recipients  of  a  direct 
message  from  an  nneeator  whose  hand  might  he  supposed  to  have  com- 
bled  into  durt  nearly  three  centuries  before  this  missive  of  his  fill  iftte 
their  hands. 

Dnting  Chaucerian  eccentricities  of  spelling,  the  following  is  a  traa- 

i!  of  the  terms  in  which  the  founder  addressed  the  last  of  his  line:— 

I,  Bain  <>r  Garsve,  fix  preecnt  cum  of  conscience,  and  future  sefiwaws 
from  the  pains  cf  purgatory,  ilo  make  confession  of  wrongous  •rising  of  the  lands  <•* 

■    torn  tin  leftoi  vYlbrowe,  who  were  to  me  Wt  litre*. 

lint  in  tin-  inti'prM  of  my  lircc  lord  Henry  the  King,  and  by  Isdolgettcoof  aolyUiartt, 
I  ilo  purpose  to  hold  the  same  for  me  and  mine  while  my  lias  shall  last.    Oat  far  mi 
soul's  health,  as  before  recited.  I  do  strictly  enjoin  rcttimtion  to  be  made  to  ta  ssr- 
riviag  li.ii-,  l-.ii<a.ltr  do»ecndwl  from  the  mid  G.  \\\  when  my  race  has  passed  I 
in  furtherance  of  whist  imrit'irii'iis  iittciit.iuii  :  .  deed  to  be  drsaa asa 

lodged  In  a  smt  phut  m  secure  the  execution  thereof:  ami  so  may  the  Blessed  Msry 
nml  fond  Saint  Nicolas,  my  patron,  stanil  hy  me  In  the  day  of  dolor  ! 

Ia> 
(.Signed)  Uaura    x    Off  (it 

raken  under  real  ■     ■  ion  by  me. 

lUixoxn. 
Clerk  at  ihr  8M  ■■  ,colat. 


KAI.l'H    (iKUEBY'S  CiUOST. 

Thus  was  Grueby' s  rose  plucked,  and  therewith,  an  tho  legend  pro- 
phesied, were  plucked  Dp  boOM  and  lnntl ;  for  whether  (irim  Ralph  reaped 
the   anticipated    benefits   of  liia  rathur   peculiar   notion*  of  tu 
restitution  or  no,  hi*  descendant*,  through  whom  he  proposed  to  pei  I 
his  vicarious  good  works,  conceived  that  no  other  course  waa  open  to  tin  in 

I  to  carry  out  to  the  letter  the  intentions  of  tho  ancestor,  who,  in 

i  person,  drove  such  a  keen  bargain  for  both  world*.    In  this  MndUsffll 

.Sybilla  fully  concurred,  though  feeling  tliut  nil   the.  .sicrifiM  WU  really  lO 

lo  by  herself.    They  agreed  that  a  demise,  in  regular  form,  should  be 

ile  1  Mirvivor,  of  all  the  estates  of  Grueby  to  tho  dhv 

heirs  of  O.  W.|  and,  in  pursuance  of  that  resolution,  they  personally  Bliaa 
loot  inquiries  which  resulted  in  the  legateeship  of  old  Andrew,  as  men- 
tidied  ut  the  openii 

But  though  taking  conscientious  prec;  I  securing  I  a  of 

:   |  i-rty  to  the  line  of  its  original  owners,  until  the  explanation  •/• 
liilla  to  her  lover,  the  Grueby  ladies  had  not  thought  it  expedient  to 
m.ike  any  confidant*  of  tl  ing  circumstance* — with   one  UOOpi 

one  whom  few  family  secrets  escape,  the  dorior.    He  being  consulted  in  ill.- 
illness  that  fell  upon  Sybilla,  consequent  «ui   that  ibooh  to  her  system, 
delected  a  disturbance  without  a  visible  cause.     Being  a  msn  of  sci' 
he  hail  IcuM  that  there  are  no  such  things  as  effects  without  causes,  an! 
so  ho  put  a  few  pr  lions,  which  brought  out  the  whole  story. 

That  particular  curer  of  bodies  chanced  to  bo  one  of  those  who  do  BM 
narrow  their  view*  to  their  calling;  and  he  especially  prided  hi 

•  provided  with  a  theory  to  fit  ?vwy  possible  mental  (AwBOQi 
He  pho-]  ■■'.  u  a  matter  of  course,  and  admirably  demon- 

taed  that  it  all  grew  out  of  a  derangement  of  the  gastric  functions 
whereby  an  unhealthy  excitement  of  the  eerobral  organ  had  been  pro- 
iliii  i-d.  Sunn!  legend  had  lodged  itself  in  the  brain,  he  said,  in  seine 
lit  ;ind  forgotten  tb&B,  and  lain  hidden  till,  in  a  restless  fit,  that  organ 
set  about  routing  out  its  old  cupboards.  Then  tho  forgotten  liv 
turned  up  in  a  dream  as  a  revelation,  forsooth  ! — n  thing  of  cvery-dsy 
experience,  my  dear  madam  I — said  the  perfectly  satisfied  doctor. 

Answered  Mis*  Grueby,  pertinently  enough,  her  eyes  couched  by  tb .■• 
mi  nt  scroll; — no  more  talk  of  the  doings  of  Her  of  En-dor  i 
Oak  Parlour  after  that,  I  promise  you  I— •'  But  the  document,  doctor,  that 
at  least  was  never  brought  out  of  one  of  those  old  cupboards  you  speak 
for  there  existed  no  legend  referring  to  it.'* 

The  man  of  science  shrugged  Us  fthotlldan; — an  infallible  resource  for 
the  philosopher  who  accounts  for  everything,  when  confronted  by  a  per- 
1 '  rsu  fact  which  tcon'<  be  accounted  for.  Then,  when  this  process  of 
.  (Mil.irion  for  incredulity  had  had  time  to  work,  he  glibly  laum! 
BOOH  remarkable  coincidences,  and — but  upon  this  with  more  reserve,  as 
of  a  thing  he  would  by  no  means  commit  his  philosophy  to— of  abnormal 
powers  of  perception,  supposed  to  bt  evolved  from  certain  conditions  of 
brain.     At  all  events,  he  concluded — and  on  his  wisdom  here  there  is  not 
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likely  to  be  two  opinions — let  the  patient  dis 
been  the  subject  of  a  supernatural  visitation 
iliet  and  moderate  exercise ;  and  he  would  stal 
on  no  more  being  seen  of  the  ghost — at  least  1 

No  more  was  ever  seen  of  the  ghost ;  thoi 
the  doctor's  having  laid  it,  or,  having  accompl 
may  be  an  open  question.  The  parties  mos 
perfectly  satisfied  of  the  correctness  of  the  d< 
(o  their  own  inferences  from  the  facts.  Certi 
the  stair  was  thenceforward  provided  with  a  c 
ment  of  the  domestics  at  the  Grange  ;  and  tl 
Miss  Grueby  saying  that  her  eyes  were  not  s 
and  she  found  the  dark  shade  of  the  wainscot 

Sybil's  lover,  at  the  end  of  her  relation,  c 
to  discover  the  reason  for  her  behaviour  towai 

For  answer,  she  reminded  him  of  the  portl 
determination  come  to  by  her  sisters  and  her 
left  her ;  and  hinted  that  it  was  because  she  kc 
disregard  this,  she  shrank  from  making  the  co 
l>ut  recognize  the  motive  of  her  self-sacrifice, 
the  mistake  of  persisting  in  it  till  it  was  too  Is 

It  was  too  late  to  bring  back  health  and 
waited  on  these  fifteen  years  before.  Begins 
more  his  wandering  life;  and  Sybilla  fell  bad 
itself  away  for  want  of  movement — diverse  res 
The  sisters  were  gathered  in  due  time  to  tr 
nncestor  in  the  family  vault,  the  last  survivo 
Miss  Sybilla.  By  her  the  property  was 
arranged,  such  explanations  being  made  to 
deemed  desirable  to  vindicate  the  will  he  was 

Grueby  Grange  was  pulled  down — that 
liequest — and  the  ploughshares  of  nearly  a  h 
over  the  site  since;  but  Ralph  Grueby'B  j 
existence  in  the  traditions  of  the  country  ] 
ilayed  in  determining  the  ownership  of  Gruel 
old  Andrew,  fifth  in  direct  descent,  and  at  this 
of  a  crack  college  in  Oxford,  probably  nevei 
Theberton  Crossways ;  and  if  he  were  told,  v. 
So  does  the  whirligig  of  Time  bring  round  hie 
world  away  1 


■  ;  my  Parisian  a.-'p.iaini.-mce*  was  31.  Appert.  He  was  tlic  almoner 
to  the  Queen  of  the  French.  In  the  discharge  of  bin  duties  lie  was 
brought  into  contact  with  all  the  vagabondism  and  profligacy  of  l'aria ;  he 
was  familiar   with   the  haunts  of  rascaldom  when    out  of  tin-   hands  of 

I-,  and  with  the  most  distinguished  of  the  representative*  of  rascaldom 
when  justice  had  seized  then  lot  its  prey.  In  his  company  1  visited  and 
:i  ....K'iaii'd  wiili  jomfl  of  i lie  fiercest  radians  and  most  daring  burglars  of 
the  French  capita).  Through  him  I  was  brought  into  personal  contact 
with  Sanson  the  executioner,  and  Vidocq  the  spy.  I  will  record  n  fi  Jl 
reminiscences  connected  with  his  name  and  history.  I  dined  with  him  on 
one  occasion  (it  was  about  the  third  of  n  century  ago),  when  among  the 
invited  guests  were  Vidocq  and  the  two  BttMni  (father  and  snn — th*. 
headsman's  office  being  an  inheritance}.  Several  gentlemen  known  in  thi 
literary  world  were  present.  In  BO  other  BUM  than  Finis  could  there 
have  been  such  a  tenrtc*  <k  table.  And  the  meeting  was  more  remarkaUe, 
AS  it  was  the  first  time  thai   BoDMO  had  I  v •  i  MOD  the  man  who  li.id  fur- 

1  him  with  so  imtch  food  tor  tlio  guillotine-;  and  it  gave  Vidoc<|  llu 

i ;  unity  of  making  many  inquiries  as  to  the  deportment  of  ilium  i 
liotinu  in  the  moment  ncpronc  of  violent  death. 

Sanson  the  lather  una  a  man  of  huge  size — of  stature  more  than  six 
feet — of  a  placid  and  serioua  expression  of  countenance.  He  might  have 
passed  for  a  country  gentleman  "at  MM  Is  bil  possessions.''  I  could  have 
pointed  out  a  "  turtle-loving  alderman  "  m  two  tu  whom  he  bore  a  resem- 
blance, lie  answered  every  question  With  tlio  greatest  serenity  and  gravity. 
He  called  the  instrument  of  death  "  la  mecanique,"  and  In  my  intercourse 
with  him  I  never  heard  the  word  "  guillotine  "  or  knife  fill  from  his  lips. 
II.  was  disposed  to  be  taciturn,  but  less  so  than  his  son,  wo 
||  .!:  upon  hi  father  v.  ith  !i  eon  idcrnble  nun.uril  nf  n  v,  r.  nee,  .u,.i  :,.■  1:  i:n 
part  in  the  conversation  except  when  specially  addrciwd.      The  son  was  A 

n,:in  ofordioaxj  »  MBOo  height,  of  a  ktl]    - 

one  would  have  noticed  him  in  a  crowd.  Videeq  was  a  short  man,  viva- 
cious, vain,  nnd  talkative.  lie  seemed  to  consider  tin  interest  he  excited 
.is  tlit-  recognition  of  a  claim  wbloh  everybody  mu-t  allow.  He  liked  to 
be  the  narrator  of  his  own  great  deeds,  of  which  he  was  ostentatiously 
proud  ;  and  on   the  slap  M  played  his  part — whether  tragic  or 

,.,  niic — he  would  always  bo  the  prime  MtOtV 

Many  of  the  tales  which  VJd  I  in  the  memoirs 

h  lie  afterwards  published  ;  bu'  04  pointed  narrative  could  convey  10 

idc.i  of  the  hilarity — the  enthusiasm — I   might  aay  the  eloquence  with 
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which  he  spoke  of  some  of  his  successful  feats.  "  Do  you  remember  t 
great  burglary  at  the  Batignolles  ?  That  was  a  scheme  of  robbery  s 
murder  on  a  grand  scale.  It  was  soon  after  I  joined  the  public  service 
long  before  it  was  known  that  I  had  anything  to  do  with  the  authoriti 
But  I  was  a  party  consulted  as  to  all  the  preparations  for  breaking  ii 
the  house,  for  securing  the  property,  and  for  disposing  of  any  person  » 
should  resist.  It  was  determined,  coxtle  qui  coute,  that  the  work  should 
done.  The  spoil  was  considerable  ;  and  I  was  named  the  leader  of  i 
expedition.  We  were  all  well  armed ;  the  arrangements  were  direef 
by  me,  and  they  were  perfect.  But  I  had  settled  with  the  police  tl 
a  certain  number  of  them  should  be  planted  in  a  neighbouring  house,  a 
that  they  were  to  rush  forward  and  capture  us  all  when  I  fired  a  pit 
from  a  window  that  was  pointed  out.  L' effraction  Jut  faite,  and  I  i 
as  busy  as  the  rest  in  gathering  up  the  spoils.  I  made  my  way 
the  room  from  whence  it  had  been  agreed  the  pistol  should  be  fired.    1 

'  police  rushed  to  the  doors  at  the  signal,  and  the  whole  gang  was  capturt 
I  among  the  number.  Not  one  of  them  had  the  slightest  idea  that  I  h 
been  a  party  to  their  betrayal ;  but  murder  had  been  committed  bef< 
the  arrest  took  place,  and  two  of  the  robbers  were  ordered  for  execotk 
I  saw  them  on  their  way  to  the  Place  de  Gr£ve,  as  the  cart  was  conveyi 
them  to  be  executed.  They  recognized  me  in  the  crowd.  I  fancy  I  a 
on  their  faces  the  knowledge  that  I  had  '  fait  leur  affaire.'  My  depot 
tiona  were  not  necessary  to  their  conyiction.  Tell  me,  Monsieur  Same 
do  you  recollect  the  circumstance  ?  How  did  they  die  ?  "  Santou- 
"  They  died  cursing  their  betrayers." 

Yidocq  gave  us  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which,  while  in  gaol, ! 
carried  on  the  courtship  with  his  wife.  She  was  a  felon  like  himself,  si 
inhabited  a  separate  and  remote  prison.  Much  correspondence  pas* 
between  them  by  the  collusion  and  co-operation  of  keepers  and  convic 
who  fancied  they,  owed  a  sort  of  fealty  to  so  distinguished  a  member 
the  profession.  Each  had  been  well  acquainted  with  the  other  whi 
carrying  on  their  schemes  of  fraud,  and  each  came  to  the  conclusion  tli 
it  would  be  wiser  and  better  to  be  the  helpers  and  the  instruments  rath 
than  the  foes  and  the  victims  of  the  law.  When  both  were  released  ai 
the  nuptials  celebrated,  it  was  their  amusement  to  recount  to  each  oth 
their  hair-breadth  escapes  and  strange  adventures,  and  to  moralize  on  ti 
sweetness  of  adversity.  Vidocq  talked  of  the  heroic  character  of  his  fiauct 
and  of  the  risks  she  had  run  and  the  dangers  she  had  encountered  da 
Vintertt  de  uos  amours.  But  he  pronounced  her  a  most  faithful  and 
most  useful  wife ;  and  when  Yidocq  established  himself  in  Paris  as  a  di 
coverer  and  restorer  of  lost  and  Btolcn  property — a  profession  he  exercis 
on  his  own  account,  after  his  connection  with  the  police  had  terminated- 
his  wife  became  to  him  a  valuable  auxiliary.  They  were  both  w< 
acquainted  with  the  mysterious  hierarchy  of  crime. 

There  was  then  no  criminal  under  sentence  of  death,  "  only,"  Sanst 

said,  "  as  you,  gentlemen,  are  interested  in  such  proceedings,  you  shall, 
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you  like,  havoan  opportunity  of  aeeiug  all  the  details.  I  will  have  art 
M  thpailU  got  ready,  and  if  you  do  me  the  honour  of  viattinu,  dm  at 
my  domicile,  whore  the  wAotsJasI  >«  kept,  1  w'"  lmTC  m>'  assistants  ready, 
and  KYtr)  Quag  shall  bo  done  that  w«uld  be  done  at  the  Place  de  Greve,  so 
It  you  may  have  t he  means  of  seeing  how  efficiently  the  work  is  effected." 
■h  on  invitation  KM  not  to  be  rejected — to  witness  a  bloodless  execution 
I  mod  by  so  distinguished  a  functionary.  Our  party  consisted  of  the 
lute  Earl  of  Durham,  Mr.  Edward  Kline,  Mr.  Dawson  Darner,  M.  Appcit, 
mid  the  writer  of  theso  lines.  Sanson  lived  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Paris. 
We  went  to  it  along  the  Canal  de  I'Ourcq.  We  reached  a  very  pretty 
,  standing  alone  iu  u  garden  kept  in  high  >  nil  r,  lull  >  i  dowers. 
'Ihe  house  and  window*  wvTC  painted  in  gay  colours,  principally  of  n 
bright  green,  and  wo  were  introduced  into  a  well-furnWied,  nicely  adorned 
■partmont,  when  the  host  came  to  welcome  us.  Ho  told  ua  tliat  bil 
<>..oliini<iit*,  onco  large,  had,  from  the  diminished  number  of  capil 
punishments,  been  much  reduced,  and  though  ba  bad  it  'i'""  '"i'lre,  where- 
withal tv  live,  hit  itut  was  very  different  now  from  what  it  had  been  in  W  hue 
—  tffMfJ  better  (f) — days.  Thia  may  have  been  an  apology  for  our  finding 
no  repast  prepared  b  return  for  M.  Appcrt's  hospitality.  He  repeated 
to  us  Qui  lb*.  r>ffioo  had  been  for  generations  hereditary  in  his  race. 
Marriage*  hail  heen  germndly  routined  to  families  QDDDeoted  with  tin: 
prtdeasion,  of  which  there  w«n:  several  in  the  provinces. 

Sanson  gave  many  particulars  of  what  had  happened  on  memorable  occa- 
lieiwccti  the.   moment  when  he  had    in-rivvl  tho  condarnne  from 
prison  authorities,  and  that  in  which  the-  tank  was  completed  by  him  as  the 
:■  a r  tits  hautu  avrres.      He  staled— and  we  bad  afterwards  an  oppor- 
tunity of  verifying  the  fact — that  the  fJHflgai  Mrvtaw   of  isvt^y  public 
Blum  were  kept  with  the  utmoBt  accuracy.     He  asserted  that  it  had 
i  been  otherwise  in  the  worst  times  of  the  French  Revolution;  whit  b 
inert  assuredly  would  prove  that  tho  number  of  sufferers,  as  ordinarily 
reported   and    believed,  must  have  been  enormously  exaggerated.     Pos- 
sibly all  mnh  statistics  should  be  received  with  much  distrust,  but  in 
j<  aching  any  authentic  source  of  information,  one  i*  always  impressed  with 
the  eCBVictJoa  that  political  passion  on  all  aides  leads  to  enormous  misre- 
ntation,  and  reported  as  they  are  under  the  influence  of  vehement  e» 
citiMiient,  tl  injxiraiieou*  annalists  should  bo  received  with 

lunch  distrust.      Hi-  rqieatftd  again  and  again  thai  the  atmninl  of   physical 

UM  tail  of   tlii'  KM  and  the  Mpaiation  of  the  head"  fron. 
body,  win  aglj  notd] — that  death  wee  brtsttrtmooM    that  in  the 

whole  of  bin    cxpom  :.■  •     bl    bad    BeTOT  0N0  I  voluntary  motion  of  tl 
muscles  after  decapitation — thai    UM  stories  of  the  opening  and 
the  eyelids  after  execution  iverc  inventions  contradicted  by  the  whole  of 
his  observations,  without  a  single  example  to  the  contrary — that  th- 
1  met  ion  of  feeling  and  of  life  fallowed   the  fatal  event   iinun  diat'lj 

v,itiiMiit  a  risota  exceptional  case. 

We  asked   wbetfccV  it  were  possible   to  we  tho  records — tho  proci* 
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verbaux  of  executions— of  which  he  had  spoken.     He  produced  st 
k|  volumes,  handsomely  bound,  beautifully  written,  in  whose  pages  » 

> ,  officialized  the  details,  signed  by  persons  present,  of  what  had  taken  p 

I  i  at  every  execution,  when  the  condamne  was  handed  over  to  the  exeati 

r-1  up  to  the  moment  on  which  the  corpse  was  transferred  to  those  who  i 

f  commissioned  to  receive  it. 

-  i  He  desired  us  to  accompany  him  to  an  outhouse.     It  was  a  soi 

stable,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  mecaniqnc  raised  its  awful  head ;  it 
painted  blood  red — a  tall  erect  frame,  much  narrower,  much  .higher  1 
that  of  a  common  gallows — a  massive  sloping  knife  was  suspended  at 
top,  a  cord  hung  down  by  the  Bide  of  the  frame.  The  assistants  st 
on  a  platform  below  ;  just  above  them  was  a  plank,  with  a  round  holt 
the  reception  of  the  head,  at  the  base  of  which  was  an  opening,  thro 
which  the  axe  was  to  pass  in  severing  the  head  from  the  body, 
plank  moved  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  groove ;  it  was  raised  b] 
axle  at  the  two  sides  perpendicularly.  In  an  instant  the  sufferer 
ittached  to  it  by  cords :  it  was  then  thrown  down  flat,  and  moved  li 
tontally  forward ;  at  the  same  moment  the  cord  was  pulled,  the  heavy 
fell  down  through  the  iron  frame,  and  a  basket  was  Been  to  receive 
head  of  the  victim  almost  as  soon  as  the  click  was  heard  announcing 
the  axe  had  been  detached  from  the  beam  to  which  it  had  been  faste 
Then  the  plank  was  drawn  back,  the  headless  body  untied,  and  Sai 
asked  us  to  feel  how  sharp  was  the  edge  and  remark  how  ponderous 
weight  of  the  instrument.  The  edge  was  certainly  sharp  as  that  of  a  n 
and  the  momentum  was  increased  by  a  mass  of  lead  attached  to  the  nj 
side  of  the  decapitator.  Torture  or  mishap  seemed  impossible ;  and  yt 
one  occasion,  at  Boulogne,  through  the  blundering  of  the  bourreau,  the 
got  entangled  in  the  rope,  and  did  not  descend  with  force  enough  t 
the  dreadful  work,  and  the  head  of  the  poor  wretch  was  Bevered  by  a  !; 
borrowed  for  tho  occasion.  I  know  a  gentleman  who,  in  those  days, 
under  the  ban  of  the  Bourbon  Government  for  a  political  offence,  wi 
might  have  been  visited  with  capital  punishment,  and  who  was  cons 
with  tho  asaurance-that  if  decapitation  were  to  be  his  fate,  care  woulc 
taken  to  secure  him  against  any  defect  in  the  action  of  the  decapita 
machinery.  1 
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